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AN   OUTLINE  OF  THE  OBJECTS  OF 

THE    STATISTICAL    SOCIETY. 


The  Statistical  Society  of  London  was  founded,  in  pursuance  of 
a  recommendation  of  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science,  on  the  15th  of  March,  1834 ;  its  object  being,  the  careful 
collection,  arrangement,  discussion  and  publication,  of  facts  bearing 
on  and  illustrating  the  complex  relations  of  modern  society 
in  its  social,  economical,  and  political  aspects,— especially  facts 
which  can  be  stated  numerically  and  arranged  in  tables ; — and  also, 
to  form  a  Statistical  Library  as  rapidly  as  its  funds  would  permit. 

The  Society  from  its  inception  has  steadily  progressed.  It  now 
possesses  a  valuable  Library  and  a  Heading  Room ;  ordinary  meet- 
ings are  held  monthly  from  November  to  June,  which  are  well 
attended,  and  cultivate  among  its  Fellows  an  active  spirit  of  inves- 
tigation :  the  papers  read  before  the  Society  are,  with  an  abstract 
of  the  discussions  thereon,  published  in  its  Journal,  which  now 
consists  of  44  annual  volumes,  and  forms  of  itself  a  valuable  library 
of  reference. 

The  Society  has  originated  and  statistically  conducted  many 
special  inquiries  on  subjects  of  economic  or  social  interest,  of  which 
the  results  have  been  published  in  the  Journal  or  issued  separately ; 
the  latest  instance  being  the  institution  of  the  w Howard  Medal" 
Prize  Essay. 

To  enable  the  Society  to  extend  its  sphere  of  useful  activity,  and 
accomplish  in  a  yet  greater  degree  the  various  ends  indicated,  an 
increase  in  its  numbers  and  revenue  is  desirable.  With  the  desired 
increase  in  the  number  of  Fellows,  the  Society  will  be  enabled  to 
publish  standard  works  on  Economic  Science  and  Statistics, 
especially  such  as  are  out  of  print  or  scarce,  and  also  greatly  extend 
its  collection  of  Foreign  works.  Such  a  well-arranged  Library  for 
reference,  as  would  result,  does  not  at  present  exist  in  England,  and 
is  obviously  a  great  desideratum. 

The  Society  is  cosmopolitan,  and  consists  of  Fellows  and 
Honorary  Members,  forming  together  a  body,  at  the  present  time, 
of  between  eight  and  nine  hundred  Members. 

The  Annual  Subscription  to  the  Society  is  Two  Guineas,  and 
at  present  there  is  no  entrance  fee.  Fellows  may,  on  joining  the 
Society,  or  afterwards,  compound  for  all  future  Annual  Subscriptions 
by  a  payment  of  Twenty  Guineas. 

The  Fellows  of  the  Society  receive  gratuitously  a  copy  of  each 
part  of  the  Journal  as  published  Quarterly,  and  have  the  privilege 
of  purchasing  back  numbers  at  a  reduced  rate.  The  Library 
(reference  and  circulating),  and  the  Beading  Room,  are  open  daily, 
for  the  convenience  of  Members. 

Nomination  Forms  and  any  further  information  will  be  fur- 
nished, on  application  to  the  Assistant  Secretary. 
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The  Ordinary  Meetings  of  the  Society,  at  which  Papers  are  read  and  discussed,  are 
marked  in  the  Calendar  above  by  Black  Figures. 

The  Chair  will  be  taken  at  7*45  p.m.,  precisely. 

Visitors  may  attend  the  Ordinary  Meetings  on  the  introduction  of  a  Fellow. 


THE    ANNIVERSARY   MEETING 

Will  br  held  on  the  27TH  June,  1882,  at  4  p.m. 
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MONTHLY    MEETINGS-Session  1881-82. 

held  on  the 
Third  Tuesday  in  the  Months  op  November — June. 


Tuesday,  Nov.  15. 

„         Dec.  20. 

„         Jan.  17. 

Feb.  21. 


Tuesday,  March  21. 
„  April  18. 
„  May  16. 
„        June     20. 


The  Council  have  reason  to  expect  that  the  following 
Papers  will,  among  others,  be  communicated  to  the 
Society  in  the  course  of  the  Session  : — 

The  President's  Opening  Address.  By  James  Caird,  Esq., 
C.B.,  F.R.S. 

44  The  Industrial  Resources  of  Ireland."  By  G.  Phillips  Be  van, 
Esq.,  D.L. 

44  The  Comparative  Taxation  of  the  Principal  European  Countries." 
By  Robert  Giffen,  Esq. 

uThe  Economic  Progress  of  Italy,  during  the  last  twenty 
years,  since  the  Establishment  of  the  Italian  Kingdom."  By 
Professor  Leone  Levi,  LL.D. 

"  The  English  Poor  Rate  since  1859 ;  a  sequel  to  the  Paper 
read  in  1860."    By  Frederick:  Purdt,  Esq. 

44  Tonnage  Statistics  of  the  decade  1870-80;   a  sequel  to  two 
previous  Papers  on  1 ' 
John  Glover,  Esq. 

44 The  Relative  Mortality  of  Large  and  Small  Hospitals;  then- 
advantages  and  disadvantages  considered."  By  Henry  C. 
Burdett,  Esq. 

fc4  Two  hundred  and  fifty  years  of  Small  Pox  in  England."  By 
William  A.  Gut,  Esq.,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.,  F.R.S. 

44  The  Relations  of  the  English  speaking  populations."  By 
Hyde  Clarke,  Esq. 

44  The  Tenth  Census  of  the  United  States  of  America."  By 
Frederic  J.  Mouax,  Esq.,  MJ).,  F.R.C.S. 
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Previous  Papers  on  the  decades  1850-60,  and  1860-70."    By 


HOWARD  MEDAL,  1882. 

The  usual  annual  competition  for  the  "  Howard  Medal w  (1882) 
will  take  place  subject  to  the  same  conditions  as  before.  The  Essays 
to  be  sent  in  on  or  before  30th  June,  1882. 

{The  Medal  is  of  Bronze,  having  on  one  side  a  portrait  of  John 
Howard,  on  the  other  a  Wheatsheaf,  with  suitable  inscription). 
The  Council  have  again  decided  to  grant  the  sum  of  £20  to  the 
writer  who  may  gain  the  "Howard  Medal"  in  November,  1882. 
The  subject  is — 
"  On  the  State  of  the  Prisons  of  England  and  Wales  in  the  Eighteenth 
"  Century,  and  its  Influence  on  the  Severity  and  Spread  of  Small 
"  Pox  among  the  English  Population  at  that  Period.     The  Essays 
ualso  to  present  a  Comparison  of  the  Mortality  by  Small  Pox 
"  among  the  Prison  Population  of  England  and  Wales  during  the 
"  Eighteenth  Century,  with  the  Mortality  from  the  same  cause 
"  among,  the  Prison  Population  during  the  tost  Twenty  Years.7* 

The  following  are  the  principal  conditions : — 

The  Howard  Medal  shall  be  presented  in  the  name  of  the 
President,  Council,  and  Fellows  of  the  Statistical  Society,  to  the 
Author  of  the  best  Essay  on  some  subject  in  "  Social  Statistics"  a 
preference  being  given  to  those  topics  which  Howard  himself  inves- 
tigated, and  illustrated  by  his  labours  and  writings. 

Each  Essay  to  bear  a  motto,  and  be  accompanied  by  a  sealed 
letter,  marked  with  the  like  motto,  and  containing  the  name  and 
address  of  the  author;  such  letter  not  to  be  opened,  except  in  the 
case  of  the  successful  Essay. 

No  Essay  to  exceed  in  length  150  pages  (8vo.)  of  the  Journal  of 
the  Statistical  Society. 

The  Council  shall,  if  they  see  fit,  cause  the  successful  Essay,  or 
an  abridgment  thereof,  to  be  read  at  a  Meeting  of  the  Statistical 
Society ;  and  shall  have  the  right  of  publishing  the  Essay  in  their 
Journal  one  month  before  its  appearance  in  any  separate  indepen- 
dent form ;  this  right  of  publication  to  continue  till  three  months 
after  the  award  of  the  Prize. 

The  President  shall  place  the  Medal  in  the  hands  of  the  suc- 
cessful Candidate,  at  the  conclusion  of  his  Annual  Address,  at  the 
ordinary  Meeting  in  November,  when  he  shall  also  re-announce  the 
subject  of  the  Prize  Essay  for  the  following  year. 

Competition  for  this  Medal  shall  not  be  limited  to  the  Fellows 
of  the  Statistical  Society,  but  shall  be  open  to  any  competitor, 
providing  the  Essay  be  written  in  the  English  language. 

The  Council  shall  not  award  the  Prize,  except  to  the  author  of 
an  Essay,  in  their  opinion,  of  a  sufficient  standard  of  merit ;  no 
Essay  shall  be  deemed  to  be  of  sufficient  merit  that  does  not  set 
forth  .the  facts  with  which  it  deals,  in  part,  at  least,  in  the  language 
of  figures  and  tables;  and  distinct  references  should  be  made  to 
such  authorities  as  may  be  quoted  or  referred  to. 

Further  particulars  or  explanations  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Assistant  Secretary,  at  the  Office  of  the  Society  (King's  College 
Entrance),  Strand,  London,  W.C. 
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•Biekford-Smith,  W.,  J.P.,  D.L.,  Ac, 

Treuarno,  Helston,  Cornwall. 
Bikelas,  Demetrius, 

Athens,  Greece. 
Bishop,  George, 

131,  Poms-street,  Woolwich. 
Bishop,  George  Houlton,  M.B.C.S., 

Lock  Hospital,  Harrow-road,  W. 
Boddy,  Evan  Marlett,  L.B.O.P.,  (Lifford  House,  Dartford), 

111,  Camber  well-road,  S.E. 
Bogie,  James, 

5,  Spence-street,  Newington,  Edinburgh. 
Bohn,  Henry  George,  F.R.A.S.,  F.L.S., 

18,  Henrietta-street,  Covent  Garden*  W.O.;  Twickenham. 
Bolam,  Harry  George, 

Little  Ingestre,  Stafford. 
Bolitho,  Thomas  Robins, 

Pendrea,  near  Penzance. 
Bolton,  Joseph  C,  M.P., 

Oarbrook,  Larbert,  Stirlingshire. 
Borchardt,  Louis,  M.D., 

Swinton  House,  Fallowfield,  Manchester. 
Bordman,  Thomas  Joseph  Clarence  Linden, 

Victoria  House,  Trinity -street,  Southwark,  E.G. 
Borthwick,  The  Bight  Hon.  Lord, 

Bavenstone,  Whithorn,  Wigtonshire,  2T.B. 
Bourdillon,  James  Austin, 

Larkin's-lane,  Calcutta,  India. 
Bourinot,  J.  G., 

Gttawa,  Canada. 
Bourne,  Stephen  (Vice-President), 

H.M.  Custom  House,  E.  C. ;  Abberley,  Walling  ton,  Surrey. 
Boutcher,  Emanuel, 

12,  Oxford-square,  Hyde  Park,  W. 
Bovill,  William  John,  Q.C., 

32,  James-street,  Buckingham-gate,  S.  W. 
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12  STATISTICAL  80CIETY : 


Year  of 
Election. 

1876 


1879 
1880 
1874 
1875 
1874 
1855 
1873 

1864 
1876 
1874 
1878 
1872 
1875 
1865 
1880 
1878 
1872 
1874 
1877 
1880 

1880 
1857 


Bo  wen,  Horace  George, 

Bank  of  England,  E.G. 
Bowley,  Edwin, 

Burnt  Ash-hill,  Lee,  Kent. 
Bowser,  Wilfred  Arthur, 

72,  Bishopsgate-street  Within,  E.C., 
Brabrook,  Edward  William.  F.8.A.,  MJELS.L., 

28,  Abingdon-street,  S.W. 
Braby,  James,  J. P., 

Maybanks,  Rudgwick,  Sussex. 
Bramley -Moore,  John,  D.L., 

GerrarcPs-cross,  Bucks. 
Brand,  TheBt.  Hon.  Sir  Henry  Bouverie  ¥m.,M.P.,G.C.B., 

Speaker's  Court,  Souse  of  Commons,  S.  W. 
Bbasset,  Sir  Thomas,  K.O.B.,  M.P., 
{Honorary  Vice-President), 

4,  Great  George-street,  S.  W.;  and  24,  Park-lane,  W. 
Braye,  The  Bight  Hon.  the  Lord, 

40,  Grosvenor-street ;  Stanford  Hall,  Rugby* 
Brodburst,  Bernard  Edward,  F.R.C.S., 

20,  Grosvenor-street,  Grosvenor  square,  W. 
Broom,  Andrew,  A.C.A., 

124,  Grove-lane,  Camberwell,  S.E. 
Brown,  Alexander  Hargreaves,  M.P., 

12,  Grosvenor-gardens,  S.  W. 
Brown,  James  Bryce,  F.B.G.S., 

00,  Cannon-street,  E.G. ;  and  Bromley,  Kent. 
Browne,  Thomas  Gillespie  C,  F.I.A., 

11,  Lombard-street,  E.G. 
Bunce,  John  Tbackray, 

Longworth,  Priory-road,  Edgbaston,  Birmingham. 
Burdett,  Henry  Charles, 

39,  Gloucester-road,  Reqenfs-park,  N.  W. 
*Burdett-Coutts,  The  Bight  Hon.  the  Baroness, 

1,  Stratton-street,  W.;  and  Roily  Lodge,  Highgate,  JV. 
Burns,  The  Bey.  Dawson,  M.A., 

52,  Parliament-street,  S.W. 
Burr,  William, 

42,  Poultry,  E.G. 
Burrell,  Alexander. 

Burt,  Frederick,  F.R.G.S., 

Woodstock,  Crouch  End,  N. 


Caine,  William  S.,  M.P., 

1,  The  Terrace,  Clapham  Common,  S.W. 
Caibd,  James,  C.B.,  F.B.S.,  (President), 

8,     Queen's-gate-gardens,    South     Kensington,    S.W.; 
and  Cassencary,  Crettown,  N.B. 
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Y«v«r 

IhetioB. 

1880 
1881 
1879 
1874 

1877 
1879 
1862 
1881 
1872 
1871 
1876 
1877 
1848 
1878 
1880 
1831 
1858 
1834 
1869 
1875 
1880 
1873 
1851 
1877 
1853 


Caird,  Robert  Henry  son, 

6,  Petersham-terrace,  S.  W. 
Caldecott,  Itev.  Alfred,  M.A., 

St.  John's  College,  Cambridge. 
Campbell,  Lord  Colin.  M.P., 

Argyll  Lodge,  Kensington,  W.,  and  Invera»y  Castle. 
Campbell,  Sib  George,  K.C.S.L,  M.P.,D.C.L., 

(  Vice-President), 

17,  Southwell-gardens,  South  Kensington,  S.  W. 
Campbell,  George  Lamb, 

Market-street,  Wig  an. 
Campbell-Colquhoun,  Rev.  John  Erskine, 

Chartwell,  Westerham,  Kent. 
Cape,  George  A., 

8,  Old  Jewry,  E.G. 
Carden,  Lionel  Edward  Gresley,  {H.M.  Consul), 

Havana,  Cuba,  W.I. 
•Carillon,  J.  Wilson,  F.S.A.,  F.R.G.S., 

Wbrtnhill,  Buxton,  Derbyshire. 
Carnac,  Harry  Rivett-, 

Calcutta,  Bengal,  India. 
Carpbin,  James  Rhind,  C.A.., 

137,  Oeorge-street,  Edinburgh. 
Carter,  E.  Harold, 

33,  Waterloo-street,  Birmingham. 
Carter,  John  Bonbam, 

Adhurst  St.  Mary,  Petersfield. 
Casley,  Reginald  Kennedy,  M.D., 

Northgate-street,  Ipswich. 
Castle,  Robert, 

18,  Merton-street,  Oxford. 
Causton,  Ricbard  Knight,  M.P., 

3,  Olanricarde-gardens,  W. 
Chadwick,  David, 

The  Poplars,  Heme  Hill,  Dulwioh,  S.E. 
Chadwick,  Edwin,  C.B.. 

Park  Cottage,  East  Sheen,  Mortlake,  S.  W. 
Chadwick,  John  Oldfield,  F.R.G.S., 

2,  Moorgate-street,  E.C. 
Challen,  George  Caleb, 

St.  Mildreds  House,  Poultry,  E.C. 
^Chamberlain,  The  Right  Honourable  Joseph,  M.P., 

72,  Prince's  Gate,  S.W. 
Cbarlesworth,  Frederic, 

Widmore,  Bromley,  Kent. 
•Cheshire,  Edward, 

3,  Vanbrugh  Park,  Blackheath,  S.E. 
Child,  Robert  Carlyle, 

101,  Leadenhall-street,  E.C. 
Chisholm,  David,  F.I.A., 

64,  Princes-street,  Edinburgh. 
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Year of 
Election. 

1862 


1869 
1877 
1849 
1856 
1871 
1880 
1877 
1876 
1856 
1869 
1850 
1853 
1877 
1873 
1877 
1828 
1859 
1879 
1874 
1877 
1874 
1867 
1878 
1879 


Christie,  Chancellor  Bichard  Copley,  M.A. 

2,  St.  Jameses-square,  Manchester. 
Chubb,  Hammond,  B.A.,  {Secretary), 

Bickley,  Kent. 
Clapbam,  Crochley,  L.R.C.P., 

Muriel  House,  Peak  Hill,  Sydenham,  S.E. 
Clark,  Gordon  Wyatt, 

Mickleham  Hall,  near  Dorking,  Surrey. 
Clark,  Sir  John  Forbes,  Bart., 

Tilly pronie,  Tarland,  Aberdeen. 
Clarke,  Ebenezer,  jun., 

52,  Cannon-street,  E.G. 
Clarke,  Frederick  Nevill, 

Oakwood,  Fountain-road,  Upper  Norwood,  S.E^ 
*Clarke,  Henry,  L.B.C.P., 

HM.  Prison,  Wakefield,  Torks. 
Clarke,  Henry  Harcourt  Hyde, 

32,  St.  George* s-square,  S.  W. 
•Claeke,  Hyde, 

32,  St.  George* s-square,  S.W. 
Cleghorn,  John, 

3,  Spring-gardens,  S.  W. 
•Cleveland,  His  Grace  the  Duke  of,  K.Gn 

17,  St.  James1  s-square,  S.  W. 
Clirehugh,  William  Palin,  F.I.A., 

66,  Comhill,  E.G. 
Cobb,  B.  Francis, 

79,  Comhill,  E.G. 
Cockle,  Captain  George,  F.RG.S., 

9,  Bolton-gardens,  South  Kensington,  S.  W. 
Cohen,  Lionel  Louis, 

9,  Hyde  Park- Terrace,  W. 
Colebrooke,  Sir  Thomas  Edward,  Bart.,  M.P., 

14,  South-street,  W. 
Coles,  John,  F.I. A., 

39,  Throgmorton-street,  E.G. 
Colling?,  Jesse,  M.P.,  J. P.,  Ac. 

The  Woodlands,  \\  ellington-road,Edgbaston,Birmivghc 
Collins,  Eugene,  M.P., 

38,  Porchester-terrace,  Hyde  Pa)  k,  TV. 
Collins,  J.  "Wright,  J. P.  {Colonial  Treasurer), 

Stanley,  Falkland  Islands. 
Collinson,  John,  F.R.G.S., 

13,  Palace-gate,  W. 
Colman,  Jeremian  James,  M.P., 

Carrow  House,  Norwich. 
Colomb,  Captain  J.C.R.,  KM. A.,  J.P., 

JDroumquinna,  Kenmare,  Kerry. 
Cooke,  H.  Kibton, 

2,  Crosby-square,  E.G. 
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JNrtfl 


1879 

1874 

1879 

1843 

1874 

1873 

1878 

1862 

1873 

1880 

1880 

1874 

1870 

1972 

1878 

1878 

1879 

1880 

1876 

1878 

1879 

1875 

1879 

1848 

1873 


Cooke,  Isaac  B., 

19,  Brown's-buildinqe,  Liverpool. 
•Cookson,  Faithful,  F.E.G.S., 

35,  Grand  Parade,  Brighton. 
Cooper,  William  John, 

7,  Westminster-chambers,  Victoria-street,  S.W. 
♦Copperthwaite,  William  Charles, 

New  Malton,  Yorkshire. 
Corbett,  John, 

6a,  Waterlooylace,  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 
Cork,  Nathaniel,  F.E.G.S., 

39,  Lombard-street,  EC. 
Cornish,  William  Bobert,  F.E.C.S.  {Surgeon  Major), 

Sanitary  Commissioner,  Madras. 
Courtney,  Leonard  Henry,  M.A.,  M.P., 

15,  Queen  Anne's  Gate,  Westminster,  S.W. 
Cowper,  The  Hon.  Henry  Frederick,  M.P., 

4,  St.  Jameses-square,  S.W. 
Cox,  William  John, 

Craig,  William  Young,  M.P., 

Palace  Chambers,  St.  Stephen's,  Westminster,  S.W. 
Craigie,  Major  Patrick  George, 

6,  Lyndhurst-road,  Hampstead,  N.  W. 
Craik,  George  Lillie, 

29,  Bedford-street,  Strand,  W.C. 
Crellin,  Philip, 

33,  Chancery-lane,  W.C. 
Crewdson,  Ernest, 

5,  Norfolk-street,  Manchester. 
Crickmav,  Herbert  John, 

Bank  of  England,  E.C. 
Crisford,  George  S.,  F.I.A., 

West  of  England  Insurance  Company,  Exeter. 
*Crompton-Boberts,  Charles  H. 

16,  Belgrave-square,  S.  W. 
Crosse,  John  Burton  St.  Croix,  F.B.C.8., 

JRoyal  Military  Asylum,  Chelsea,  S.  W. 
Croesman,  James  H.,  J. P., 

Union  Club,  Trafalgar-square,  S.W. 
Cunningham,  Charles  L.,  M.E.C.S.,  &c 

Cunningham,  David,  C.E., 

Works1  Office,  Harbour-chambers,  Dundee. 
Curtis,  Bobert  Leabon, 

15  and  10,  Blomfield-street,  E.C. 
Cutcliffe,  George,  F.I.A., 

13,  St.  James' s-square,  S.W. 
Czarnikow,  Caesar, 

MUeham,  Surrey. 


k 
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Year  of 
Election. 

1869 


1880 
1880 
1878 
1869 
1874 
1878 
1873 
1876 
1880 
1879 
1873 
1877 
1873 
1873 
1855 

1877 
1877 
1866 
18-1 
1873 
1S81 
1876 
1875 


Dalyell,  The  Hon.  Kobert  Anstruther,  C.S.L, 

India  Office,  Westminster,  8.  W. 
Danson,  John  Towne, 

Woodland  Crag,  Grasmere. 
Dan  vers,  Frederick  Charles, 

India  Office,  Westminster,  8.  W. 
Danvers,  Juland, 

India  Office,  Westminster,  S.W. 
Davies,  James  Mair, 

Chambers,  69,  West  BegenUstreet,  Glasgow. 
Davies,  William  Henry, 

51,  Tregunter-road,  8.  W. 
Davis,  James, 

32,  Strand,  W.C. 
Dawson,  James  Thomas, 

79,  Comhill,  E.G. 
Day,  William  Ansell, 

Lyndhurst  Rouse,  Hendon,  N.W. 
Debenham,  Frank, 

26,  Tipper  Hamilton-place,  St.  John's  Wood,  N.  W. 
•De  Ferrieres,  The  Baron  Du  Bois,  M.P.,  J. P., 

Bay's-hill  House,  Cheltenham. 
Delahunty,  James, 

Deloitte,  William  Welch, 

4,  Lothbury,  E.G. 
Dent,  Clinton  Thomas,  F.E.C.S. 

29,  Chesham-street,  S.W. 
Dent,  Edward, 

Femacres,  Fulmer,  near  Slough,  Bucks 
♦Derby,  The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of,  P.C.,  F.R.S., 
(Honorary  Vice-President)^ 

23,  St.  James' s-square;  and  Knotcsley,Prescot,Lancashhe. 
Dever,  Henry, 

4,  Lothbury,  E.C. 
De  Worms,  Baron  Henry,  M.P.,  F.R.A.S., 

H2,  Albany,  Piccadilly,  W. 
♦Dilke,  Sir  Charles  Wentworth,  Bart.,  M.P.,  LL.M., 

76,  Sloane-street,  S.  W. 
Dillon,  Malcolm, 

18,  King  William-street,  E.C. 
Dixon,  George, 

The  Dales,  Edgbaston,  Birmingham. 
Dobell,  R.  R., 

Quebec,  Canada. 
Dowden,  Major  Thomas  Freeman,  R.E., 

71,  Old  Broad  Street,  E.C. 
Doxsey,  Bev.  Isaac, 

The  Grove,  Gamberwell,  S.E. 
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Ytarof 
Election 

1878 


1875 
1872 
1878 
1875 
1870 
1878 
1875 


Doyle,  Patrick,  C.  E., 

O'Brien  Villa,  21,  North-road,  JSntally,  Calcutta. 
Drimmie,  David, 

41,  Lower  Sackville-street,  Dublin. 
Droop,  Henry  Richmond, 

la,  New-square,  Lincoln' s-inn,  W.O. 
Daignan,  William  Henry, 

Walsall,  Staffordshire. 
Dun,  John, 

Parr's  Banking  Company,  Limited,  Warrington. 
Duncan,  James, 

9,  Mincing-lane,  U.C. 
'DuKBiVEK,  The  Eight  How.  Eabl  of,  K.P., 

Kenry  Rouse,  Putney  Vale,  S.  W. 
Dyer,  Sir  Swinnerton  Halliday,  Bart.,  J.P., 

Westcroft,  Chobham,  Woking  Station,  Surrey. 


1836     Edmonds,  Thomas  Eowe,  B.A., 

72,  Portsdown-road,  Maida-vale,  W. 
1869     Edmonds,  William, 

Annesley  House,  Southsea. 
1875     Edwards,  Samuel, 

4,  Eliot  Park,  Lewisham,  8.I&. 
1880     Egerton,  Honourable  Wilbraham,  M.P., 

23,  Rutland  Gate,  8.W. 

1872  Elliot,  Sir  George,  Bart., 

Park-street,  Park-lane,  W. 
1877     Ellis,  Arthur, 

The  Park,  Highgate,  N. 

1873  Elsey,  John  Green,  J.P., 

Movant  House,  Addison-road  Kensington,  W. 
1873     Emanuel,  Lewis, 

36,  Mnsbury-circus,  JE.C. 
1877     Emmott,  W.  T., 

Newfield  House,  near  Lymm,  Cheshire. 

1879  Evans,  Henry  Jones,  J.P., 

Brecon  Old  Bank,  Cardiff. 

1880  Evans,  Henry  Russell,  {Mayor  of  Newport), 

Newport,  Monmouth. 
1862     Evens,  John  Henry, 

JEricht  Lodge,  Dulwich,  8.K 
1834     Everett,  The  Hon.  H.  Sidney,  M.A., 

United  Slates  Legation,  4,  Alsenstrasse,  Berlin. 
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Ye&rot 

Election 

1875 


1875 
1874 
1839 

1868 

1878 
1878 
1876 
1864 
1874 
1880 
1880 
1880 
1873 
1878 
1875 
1841 
1871 
1877 
1868 
1878 
1879 
1844 
1876 


Eversley,  The  Eight  Hon.  Viscount,  D.C.L.,  LL.D., 

114,  Eaton-square,  S.W.;  and  Winchfield,  Rants. 
Faraday,  Frederick  J., 

17,  Brazenose-street,  Manchester, 
Farmer,  James, 

6,  Porchester-gate,  Hyde  Park,  W. 
Faee,   William,  M.D.,  C.B.,  D.C.L.,  F.E.S., 
(Honorary    Vice-President), 

78,  Portsdoum-road,  Maida  Vale,  W. 
Farrell,  John  Douglas, 

Bank  of  England,  West  Branch,  Burlington- gardens,  W. 
Farren,  George,  M.I.C.E., 

Carnarvon. 
Farrer,  Thomas  Henry, 

Board  of  Trade,  Whitehall,  S.W. 
Fearnside,  Henry,  M.B.,  F.R.C.P., 

49,  Leinster-gardens,  Bays  water,  W. 
Fellows,  Frank  P., 

8,  The  Green,  Hampstead,  N.W. 
Ferguson,  A.M., 

"  Ceylon  Observer"  Office,  Colombo,  Ceylon. 
Finch,  George  Henry,  M.P., 

Burley-on-the-hill,  Oakham. 
Finlaison,  Alexander  John,  F.I.A., 

19,  Old  Jewry,  E.G. 
Finlay,  George, 

London  and  N.  Western  Railway,  Euston  Station,  N.  W. 
Fisher,  Henry, 

Follett,  Charles  John,  M.A.,  B.C.L., 

H.M.  Custom  House,  E.C. 
Fordham,  Edward  King,  J.  P., 

The  Bury,  Ashwell,  Baldock,  Herts. 
Fortescue,  The  Eight  Honourable  Earl, 
Castle  Hill,  South  Molton,  Devon. 
Forwood,  William  Bower, 

Bamlet,  Blundellsands,  Liverpool. 
*Fowler,  Alderman  Eobert  Nicholas,  M.P., 

50,  Cornhill,  E.G.;  and Ebn  Grove,  Corsham,  Wilts. 
Fowler,  William,  M.P., 

33,  Cornhill,  E.G. 
Foxwell,  Herbert  Somerton,  M.A., 

St.  John's  College,  Cambridge. 
Francis,  George  Edward, 

Staunton  Coleford,  Gloucestershire. 
•Freeland,  Humphrey  William,  J.P., 

Athenamm  Club,  S.  W. ;  and  Chichester. 
Freeman,  Joseph, 

46,  Queen  Victoria-street,  E.C. 
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1876 


1878 


1879 

1881 

1852 

1873 

1860 

1878 

1878 

1881 

1881 

1879 

1872 

1880 

1874 

1881 

1877 

1872 

1874 

1871 

1867 

1877 
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Freeman,  T.  Kyffin, 

c\o  R.  Scarlett,  Esq.,  9,  King  Edward-street,  E.G. 
Fuller,  W.  Palmer, 

50,  Oresham-streef,  E.G. 


Gairdner,  Charles, 

Broom,  Newton  Mearns,  Renfrewshire. 
Gale,  James  Thomas, 

10,  Kersley-street,  Batter  sea-park,  S.  W. 
Galsworthy,  Edwin  Henry,  J.P.,  F.I.A., 

18,  Park-crescent,  Portland-place,  W. 
•Galton,  Cant.  Douglas,  R.E.,  C.B.,  F.R.S., 

12,  Chester-street,  Grosvenor-place,  S.W. 
Galton,  Francis,  FJLS.,  F.R.G.S., 

42,  Rutland-gate,  S.W. 
Gardiner,  Clement, 

11,  Small-street,  Bristol. 
Gardiner,  Henry  J., 

Hurstmead,  Eltham,  Kent. 
Garnett,  Frederick  Brooktsbank, 

Board  of  Inland  Revenue,  Somerset  House,  W.G. 
Garraway,  The  Hon.  David  G.,  (Acting  Treasurer), 

Grenada,  West  Indies. 
•Garaiot,  John  Peter,  J. P., 

The  Culvers,  Carshalton,  Surrey, 
Gastrell,  Major- General  J.  E., 

7,  Lansdowne-road,  Wimbledon,  8.  W. 
•Gates,  John  B.,  jun.,  A.C.A., 

99,  Gresham-street,  E.G. 
Gatliff,  Charles, 

8,  Mnsbury-circus,  E.G. 
•Gatty,  William  Henry, 

Market  Marborough,  Leicestershire. 
Gawith,  Richard  Jackson,  M.R.C.S., 

23,  Westboume-park-terrace,  Paddington,  W. 
Gibb,  Thomas  Eccleston, 

16,  Lady  Margaret-road,  S.W. 
Gibbs,  Alban  George  Henry, 

82,  Portland-place,  W. 
Gibbs,  George  Sleight, 

Berry  Lodge,  Darlington. 

•GlFPEN,  RoBEBT, 

(Vice-President,  Secretary,  and  Editor  of  the  Journal), 
4A,  Pembroke-road,  Kensington,  W. 
Gilbert,  William  H.  Sainsbury, 

9,  Old  Jewry,  E.G. 

c2 
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Year  of 

Election. 

1878 


1860 
1877 
1877 
1880 
1881 
1868 
1855 
1873 
1858 
1876 
1879 
1875 
1847 
1878 
1877 
1881 
1868 
1875 
1878 
1877 
1839 

1880 


*Glanville,  S.  Goring, 

238,  Lewisham  High-road,  S.E. 
Glover,  John, 

88,  Bishopsgate-street  Within,  E.G. 
Goddard,  Frederick  Robertson, 

19,  Victoria-square,  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
Good,  Alfred,  (7,  Poultry,  E.G.), 

Downe  Lodge,  by  Beckenham,  Kent. 
Goodhart,  Charles  E., 

Langley-park,  Beckenham,  Kent. 
Goodrich,  8.  G., 

81,  Gheapside,  E.G. 
Goschen,  The  Eight  Hon.  George  Joachim,  M.P., 

69,  Portland-place,  W. 
*Gosset,  John  Jackson, 

Thames  Ditton,  Surrey. 
Gouly,  Edward  James, 

Bullion  Office,  Bank  of  England,  E.C. 
Gover,  William  Sutton,  E.I.  A., 

i,  Queen-street-place,  Southwark  Bridge,  22.  C. 
Grahame,  James,  C  A., 

12,  St.  Vincent-place,  Glasgow. 
Grant,  Daniel,  M.P., 

12,  Cleveland-gardens,  Bayswater,  W. 
Granville,  Joseph  Mortimer,  M.D.,  F.G.S.,  Ac., 

18,  Welbeck-street,  Cavendish-square,  W. 
Gray,  Thomas, 

34,  Eenchureh-street,  E.C. 
Green,  Thomas  Bowden,  M.A.,  F.E.S.L.,  F.E.H.S.,  Ac., 

7,  New-road,  Oxford. 
Greene,  William  Thomas,  M.A.,  M.D., 

Moira  House,  Beckham  Bye,  S.E. 
Greening,  William  H., 

Braiihvoaite-road,  Birmingham. 
Griffith,  Edward  Clifton, 

1,  Waterlooylace,  S.W. 
Gunn,  Arthur, 

Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  Spring-gardens,  S.  W. 
Guthrie,  Charles, 

London  Chartered  Bank  of  Australia,  Melbourne,  Victoria. 
Gutteridge,  Kichard  Sandon,  M.D., 

58,  Brook-street,  Grosvenor-souare,  W. 
Gut,  William  Augustus,  M.B.,  F.E.C.P.,  F.E.S., 
{Honorary  Vice-President), 

12,  Gordon-street,  Gordon-square,  W.C. 
•Gwynne,  J.  Eglinton  A.,  J.P.,  F.S.A., 

97,  Harley-st.,  W. ;  Folkington  Manor,  Polegate,  Sussex. 
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1876 

1876 

1869 

1878 

1873 

1879 

1873 

1869 

1879 

1875 

1879 

1861 

1876 

1871 

1877 

1877 

1878 

1868 

1879 

1834 

1870 
1881 
1880 
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*Haggard,  Frederick  T., 

Eltham  Court+oad,  Eltham,  Kent, 
Hall,  Edward  Algernon, 

131,  Piccadilly,  W. 
Hall,  Edward  Hepple, 

73,  Elm-park,  Brixton-hill,  8.W. 
Hall,  James  Macalester, 

Killean  Home,  Tayinloan,  Jrgyleshire. 
Hallett,  T.G.P.,  M.A., 

Claverton  Lodge,  Bath* 
Hamilton,  The  Right  Hon.  Lord  George  Francis,  M.P., 

17,  Montagu-street,  Portman-square,  W. 
Hamilton,  Rowland, 

Oriental  Club,  Hanover -square,  W. 
Hanbury,  Robert  William, 

iiam  Hall,  Ashbourne,  Derbyshire* 
Hancock,  William, 

85,  Comhill,E.O. 
Hancock,  William  Neilson,  LL.D.,  M.R.I.A., 

64,  Upper  Gardiner-street,  Dublin. 
Hankey,  Ernest  Alers, 

Elmhvrst,  Bickley-park,  Kent. 
Hankey,  Thomson, 

59,  Portland-place,  W. 
Hannyngton,  Major-General  John  Caulfield,  F.I.A., 

India  Office,  Westminster,  S.  W. 
Hansard,  Luke, 

68,  Lombard-street,  E.G. 
Harcourt,  Right  Hon.  Sir  William  Vernon,  Q.C.,  M.P., 

7,  Graf  ton-street,  Bond-street,  W. 
Harding,  Charles,  M.R.S.L.,  F.R.G.S., 

7,  Bank  Buildinas,  E.G. 
Harold,  Frederick  Richard, 

19,  Lambton-road,  Hornsey  Bise,  2V. 
Harper,  W.  P., 

Harris,  David, 

Caroline  Bark,  Granton,  Edinburgh. 
Harris,  Frederick, 

210,  Old  Kent-road,  8.E. 
Habbowby,  The  Right  Hon.  the  Eabl  of,  K.G.,  D.C.L., 
(Honorary  Vice-President), 

39,  Grosvenor-square,  W. 
Hartley,  Fountain  John, 

Gloucester  House,  97,  Gazenove-road,  Upper  Clapton,  -ZV. 
Harvey,  Alfred  Spalding, 

67,  Jjombard-street,  E.G. 
Hastings,  George  Woody att,  M.P., 

Barnard* s-green  House,  Great  Malvern. 
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Tear  of 
Election 

1876 


1879 
1873 
1880 
1877 
1870 
1860 
1865 
1855 
1881 
1858 
1877 
1881 
1834 

1869 
1875 
1878 
1873 
1859 
1879 
1870 
1834 
1877 
1874 


Hawkins,  Alfred  Templeton,  F.R.G.S., 

35,  Spring-gardens,  Charing-cross,  S.  W, 
Hawksley,  Thomas,  C.E.,  F.R.S.,  Ac, 

30,  Great  George-street,  Westminster,  S.  W. 
Hay,  James  Lamb  Napier, 

Hazell,  Walter, 

Euirham  House,  Hornsey-lane,  N, 
Hedley,  Thomas  Fenwick, 

12,  Park-place,  West,  Sunderland. 
Hefford,  George  V., 

Rugby. 
Holder,  {Stewart,  F.I.  A., 

2,  Broad  Sanctuary, -S.W. 
Hendriks,  Augustus,  F.I.  A., 

7,  Gornhill,  E.G. 
•Hendriks,  Frederick, 

1,  King  William-street,  E.G. 
Henry,  Ebenezer  Walker, 

27,  Belsize-crescent,  N.W. 
Herapath,  Spencer,  F.G.S., 

18,  Upper  Phillimore-gardens,  W. 
*Herbage,  Wrilliam, 

London  if  South  Western  Bank,  7,  Eenchurch-street,  E.G. 
Hewat,  Archibald,  F.I.  A., 

112,  St.  Vincent-street,  Glasgow. 
•Hetwood,  James,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  F.G.S., 
(Honorary  Vice-President  and  Trustee) , 

26,Palace-gardens, Kensington,  W.;  Atheneum  Club,S.  W. 
Hickson,  Joseph,  J.P., 

Montreal,  Canada. 
Higham,  Charles  Daniel,  F.I.A., 

3,  Princes-street,  Bank}  E.G. 
Hill,  Frederick  Morley, 

22,  Richmond-road,  Barnsbury,  N. 
Hime,  Major  H.  W.  L.,  B.A., 

Woolwich. 
Hincks,  Hon.  Sir  Francis,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B., 

Montreal,  Canada. 
Hoare,  Hamilton  Noel, 

37,  Fleet-street,  E.G. 
*Hoare,  Henry, 

Staplehurst,  Kent. 
Hodge,  William  Barwick,  F.I.A., 

5,  Whitehall,  S.W. 
Holmes,  Richard  Henry, 

Elswick-villa,  Rye  Hill,  Newcasth-on-Tyne. 
Hood,  Charles,  F.R.S.,  F.R.A.S., 

10,  Leinster-gardens,  Hyde-park,  W. 
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1871      Hooper,  Angus  Cameron, 

Montreal^  Canada. 
1874      Hooper,  Bev.  George  D., 

" Ellerslie,"  Sunny  Gardens,  Hendon,  N.W* 

1879  Hooper,  George  Norgate, 

Elmleigh,  Hayne-road,  Beckenham^  Kent. 
1878     Hooper,  Wynnard, 

2,  Pembroke-gardens,  Kensington,  W. 
1855     Hottghtok,  The  Kight  Hon.  Lobd,  D.C.L.  F.B.8., 

{Honorary  Vice-President), 

Fryston  Hall,  Ferrybridge,  Yorkshire. 

1876  Hojle,  William, 
Claremont,  Tottington,  near  Bury,  Lancaster. 

1853   *Hubbard,  The  Right  Hon.  John  Gellibrand,  M.F., 

Bank  of  England,  E.C. 
1864  \  Hudson,  Thomas, 

Argos  Villa,  St.  Andretc's  Park,  Bristol. 

1880  Huggard,  AVm.  H.,  M.A.,  M.D.,  M.H.C.P.  Lond., 
Sussex  House,  Hammersmith,  W. 

1871  HugheP,  Albert  William,  F.K.G.S., 
Lyonsdown  House,  High-street,  Hastings,  Sussex. 

1878  Hughes,  John, 

3,  West-street,  Finsbury-circus,  ~E.C . 

1872  Humphreys,  George,  M.A.,  F.I.A., 
79,  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 

1874     Humphreys,  Noel  Algernon, 

General  Register  Office,  Somerset  House.  W.C 

1873  Hunt,  Sir  Henry  Arthur,  C.B., 
54,  Eccl est  on-square,  S.  W. 

1857     Hurst,  George, 

King's  B?  ook  House,  St.  Mary's,  Bedford. 

1877  Huskinson,  Thomas, 
Epperstone  Manor,  Nottingham, 

1879  Hyde,  fcJajor-General  Henry,  K.E., 
India  Office,  Westminster,  S.  W. 


1866 
1869 
1874 
1869 


luce,  Henry  Bret,  Q.C., 

18,  Old-square,  Lincoln*  s-inn,  W.C. 
Ingall,  Samuel,  F.B.G.S., 

Kent-end,  Forest-hill,  Kent,  S.E. 
♦Ingall,  William  Thomas  Fitzherbert  Mackenzie, 

50,  Threadneedle-street,  E.C. 
*Inglis,  Cornelius,  M.D., 

Athetuzum  Club,  S.W. 
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1839 


1878 
1864 


Irving,  John, 

94,  Eaton-place,  8.W. 
Isaacs,  Michal  Babe), 

35,  Leinster-square,  Bayswater,  W. 
•Iyey,  George  Pearse, 

Tyle  Morris,  Briton  Ferry. 


1880 

1879 

1872 

1878 

1851 

1879 

1881 

1864 

1881 

1871 

1880 

1872 

1881 

1878 

1878 

1874 

1880 

1877 

1873 


*Jaekson,  William  Lavies,  M.P., 
Chapelallerton,  Leeds. 
Jamieson,  George  Auldjo, 

58,  Melville-street,  Edinburgh. 
Janson,  Frederick  Halsey,  F.L.S., 

41,  Finsbury-circus,  E.G.,  and  Oak  Bank,  Chislehurst. 
Jeans,  James  Stephen, 

7,  Westminster-chambers,  Victoria-street,  S.  W. 
♦Jellicoe,  Charles,  F.I.A., 

12,  Cavendish-place,  W. 
Jephson,  Henry  L.  {Chief  Secretary's  Office), 

Dublin  Castle,  Ireland. 
♦Jersey,  The  Eight  Hon.  the  Earl  of, 
3,  Great  Stanhope-street,  W. 
Jevons,  W.  Stanley,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  F.B.S., 

2,  The  Chesnuts,  Branch-hill,  Hampstead,  N.  W. 
Johnson,  £.  Eltham, 

110,  Cannon-street,  E.G. 
Johnson,  Edmund, 

1,  Castle-street,  Rolborn,  E.C. 
Johnson,  Walter, 

Bonn  (on  Orange,  Northallerton. 
Johnston,  Francis  J., 

Lamas,  Chislehurst. 
Johnston,  Bey.  James, 

Oleneve,  Highland-road,  Upper  Norwood,  S.E. 
Johnstone,  E., 

45,  Fleet-street,  E.C. 
Jones,  Henry  E.  Bence, 
1,  Whitehall,  S.W. 
Jones,  Herbert, 

15,  Montpelier-row,  Blackheath,  S.E. 
Jones,  Kobert  Hesketh, 

The  Briars,  Crystal  Balace  Bark,  Sydenham,  S.E. 
Jones,  Theodore  Brooke, 

Georgeville,  Harrogate,  Torks. 
Jones,  Sir  Willoughby,  Bart.,  M.A., 

Cranmer  Hall,  Fakenham,  Norfolk. 
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Tctfof 
Etoetlon 

1858 


1877 

1873 

1877 

1874 

1867 

1878 

1873 

1878 

1868 

1878 

1874 

1852 

1878 

1879 

1872 

1878 

1869 


Jourdan,  .Francis, 

Jboenue  Haute,  Hampstead,  N.  W. 


Karuth,  Frank  O., 

City  Liberal  Club,  Walbrook,  E.G. 
Kay,  Duncan  James, 

60,  Queen9  s-gate,  S.W. 
Kealy,  James  William, 

26,  Moorgate-street,  E.G. 
Kelly,  Charles,  M.D., 

Worthing,  Sussex. 
KeDy,  Edward  Eobert,  A.M., 

51,  Great  Queen-street,  Lincoln 's-inn-fields,  W.C. 
Kelsey,  Joseph  Francis, 

Government  Statistician,  Mauritius. 
Kemp,  Samuel, 

Griel  Rouse,  Bath. 
Kennedy,  J.  Murray, 

New  University  Club,  St.  James9  s-street,  S.  W. 
Kennedy,  Peter, 

18,  Cornwall-terrace,  Regent9  s-park,  N.  W. 
Kennedy,  Thomas, 

11,  Old  Jewry -chambers,  E.G. 
Kennelly,  Dayid  Joseph,  F.E.G.8.,  F.R.A.S., 

Devonshire  Club,  St.  James's,  S.  W. 
Kimberley,  The  Eight  Honourable  the  Earl  of,  M.A.,  P.O., 

85,  Lowndes -square,  S.  W. 
King- Harm  an,  Edward  Eobert, 

Rockingham,  Boyle,  Ireland. 
Kirkwood,  Anderson,  LL.D., 

Melville-terrace,  Stirling,  N.B. 
Knight,  John  Peake, 

London,  Brighton,  if  S.  Coast  Rail., London  Bridge,  E.G. 
*Kusaka,  Yoshio, 

First  National  Bank,  Tokio,  Japan. 
Kyshe,  John  Benjamin, 

Registrar  General,  Mauritius. 


1880     Lamprey,  Joshua  Henry, 

17,  St.  Anne9  s-park,  Wandsworth,  S.W. 
1875     Lane,  Thomas, 

Percy  Cottage,  Eastbourne. 
1874     Lang,  George  Murray,  E.N., 

18,  Oheyne-walk,  Chelsea,  S.W. 
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1881     Langton,  Henry  Currer, 

Docklands,  Ingatestone,  Essex. 
1878     Law,  The  Right  Hon.  Hugh,  M.P., 

9,  Fitzwilliam-square,  Dublin. 
1874     Lawes,  John  Bennett,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  F.C.S., 

Rothamsted-park,  St.  Albans. 

1877  Lawrance,  Henry, 

3,  Endsleigh-gardens,  E us  ton-square,  JV.  W. 

1878  Lawrence,  Alexander  M., 

17,  Thurlow-road,  Hampstead,  N.  W. 
1873     Lawrie,  James,  F.R.G.S., 

Kelvin  House,  Quadrant-road,  Highbury^  N. 
1873     Lawbon,  Robert,  {Inspector- General  of  Army  Hospitals'), 

20,  Lansdowne-road,  Nbtting-hill,  W. 
1873     Lea,  Thomas,  M.P., 

14,  Elvaston-place,  Qucen's-gate,  S.  W. 
1880     Lee,  Lionel  Frederic,  (Ceylon  Civil  Service), 

c\o  H.  Austin  Lee,  Foreign  Office,  Downing -street,  8.  W. 

1879  *Leete,  Joseph, 

36,  St.  Mary-at-hill,  E.G.  (Eversden,  S.  Norwood  Park.) 
1877     Lefevbe,  Tiie  Right  Hon.  George  Shaw,  M.P., 

(Honorary  Vice-President),  18,  Bryanston-square,  W. 
1877  *Leggatt,  Daniel,  LL.D., 

5,  Raymond-buildings,  Qray's-inn,  W.C. 

1880  Leightou,  Stanley,  M.P., 

Sweeney  Mall,  Oswestry,  Salop. 
1873     Leslie,  Francis  Seymour, 

1851     Leyi,  Professor  Leoke.  LL.D.,  F.S.A., 

5,  Crown  Office-row,  Temple,  E.C. 
1879     Levison,  David, 

2,  Royal  Exchange-buildings,  E.C. 
1867     Lewis,  Charles  Edward,  M.P., 

8,  Old  Jewry,  E.C. 
1877     Lewis,  John, 

1,  Temple-row  West,  Birmingham. 
1862     Lewis,  Robert, 

1,  Bartholomew-lane,  E.C. 

1877  Ligertwood,  Thomas,  M.D.,  F.R.C.S , 

Royal  Hospital,  Chelsea,  S.  W. 
1845   *Lister,  William, 

1834     Lloyd,  John  Horatio, 

100,  Lancaster-gate,  Hyde-park^  W. 

1878  Lloyd,  Thomas, 

4,  Huddlestone-road,  Tufnell-park,  N. 

1879  Lloyd,  Wilson,  F.R.G.S., 

Myvod  House,  Wood-green,  Wednesbury. 
1876   #Lornie,  John  Guthrie,  J.P., 

Rosemount,  Kirkcaldy;  (o/Bimam  and  Pi/castle)  X.B. 
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Tmroi 

XlMtlOB 

1879 


Lovegrove,  Mrs., 

28,  Park-street,  Grosvenor-square,  W. 
Lovegrove,  Joseph, 

28,  Park-street,  Grosvenor-square,  W. 
Lovelace,  The  Eight  Honourable  the  Earl  of,  F.R.S., 

East  Horsley  Park,  Ripley,  Surrey.  ' 

Lovely,  William,  E.N., 

Avenue  Mouse,  Hammersmith,  S.  W. 
Lowndes,  William  Lay  ton,  J.P.,  D.L., 

Linley  Hall,  Broseley,  Shropshire. 
Loyd,  William  Jones,  J. P., 

16,  Grosvenor-place,  S.W.,  and  Langleyhury,  Watford. 
Lubbock,  Sib  John,  Babt.,  M.P.,  F.E.S.,  {Trustee), 

High  Elms,  Farnborough,  Kent. 
Lucas,  Thomas,  J.P., 

5,  Great  George-street,  Westminster,  S.W. 
Lusk,  Sir  Andrew,  Bart.,  M.P.  J. P., 

16,  Hyde-park-street,  W. 
Lytton,  The  Eight  Hon.  Earl  of,  Q.C.B.,  G.C.S.I., 

4,  Carlton  House-terrace,  S.  W. 


Mabson,  Eichard  Eous, 

II ford,  Essex. 
♦Macandrew,  William,  J.P.f 

Westtvood,  near  Colchester. 
McArthur,  Alexander,  M.P., 

Raleigh  Hall,  Brixton,  S.  W. 
McArthur,  Alderman  William,  M.P., 

1,  Ghcydyr  Houses,  Brixton  Bise,  S.  W. 
MacCarthy,  Eev.  E.  F.  AL,  M.A., 

47,  Hagley-road,  Ldgbaston,  Birmingham. 
McCheane,  Eobert, 

90,  Palace-gardens-terrace,  W. 
M'Clean,  Frank, 

23,  Great  George-street,  Westminster,  S.  W. 
McDermott,  Edward, 

Hill  Side,  Grove-park,  Camberwell,  S.E. 
Macdonald,  Charles  McCay, 

15,  Devonshire-terrace,  Notting-hill-gaie,  W. 
Macdonell,  John,  (4,  Pump-court,  Temple,  E.G.), 

The  Myrtles,  Beckenham,  Kent. 
•McEwen,  Laurence  T., 

e/o  B.  A.  McLean,  8,  Gld  Jewry,  E.G. 
McGarel-Hogg,  Colonel  Sir  James,  Bart.,  M.P 

17,  Gro*)enor-gar dens,  S.W* 
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1856 

1879 

1876 

1878 

1881 

1870 

1876 

1863 

1875 

1880 

1871 

1879 

1877 

1875 

1880 

1865 

1873 

3874 

1877 

1872 

1876 

1879 

1875 

1878 

1870 


MacGillivray,  Donald,  F.I.A., 

79,  Mark-lane,  E.C. 
Maclver,  David,  M.P., 

34,  Lancaster-gate,  W. 
McKenna,  Sir  Joseph  N.,  M.P., 

67,  Lancaster-gate,  S.  W. 
McKewan,  William, 

21,  Lombard-street,  E.C. 
Mackey,  Rev.  Canon  Donald  J.,  B.A.,  Cantab, 

The  Chantry,  Balhousie,  Perth,  N.B. 
Maclagan,  David, 

22,  Oeorge-street,  Edinburgh. 
♦McLean,  Robert  Allan,  F.R.G.S., 

1,  Quen  Victoria-street  E.C. 
♦Maclure,  J.  W.,  J.P.,  &c, 

Carlton  Club;  The  Some,  Whalley  Mange,  Manchester. 
Macpherson,  Hugh  Martin,  F.R.C.S.,  {Inspector- General), 

14,  St.  Jameses-square,  S.W. 
Maddison,  Edward  C, 

31,  Lombard-street,  E.C. 
Malgarini,  Frederick  Lewis,  F.fi.S.E., 

Man,  Edward  Garnet  (Barrister-at-Law), 

4,  Lamb-buildings,  Temple,  E.G.,  and  Rangoon. 
•Maple,  John  Blundell, 

8,  Clarence-terrace,  Begent's-park,  N.W. 
Marsh,  Alfred, 

85,  Oracechurch-street,  E.C. 
♦Marshall,  A., 

31,  Apsley-road,  Clifton,  Bristol. 
Martin,  Frederick, 

22,  Lady  Margaret-road,  N.  TV. 
Martin,  Henry, 

National  Bank  of  India,  39a,  Threadneedle-street,  E.C. 
♦Mabtik,  Jon*  Biddulph,  M.A.,  F.Z.S.,  (Secretary), 

6b,  The  Albany,  Piccadilly,  W. 
Martin,  Josiah,  F.I.A., 

32,  New  Bridge* street,  E.C. 
•Mabtik,  Rjchabd  Blddulph,  M.P.,  (Treasurer), 

68,  Lombard-street,  E.C,  and  Chislehurst. 
Martin,  Thomas  Jaques, 

84,  Collins-street  West,  Melbourne,  Victoria. 
Martin,  Waldyve  A.  Hamilton, 

The  Elms,  Coates,  Cirencester. 
♦Mathers,  John  Shackleton, 

Hanover  Souse,  Leeds,  Yorkshire. 
Maughan,  Joseph  Henry,  A.I.S., 

9,  New-street,  Great  Grimsby. 
Maxse,  Bear- Admiral  Frederick  A., 

JEerm  House,  Upperton-road,  Eastbourne. 
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1853 

1878 

1880 

1878 

1861 

1877 

1881 

1877 

1875 

1873 

1877 

1879 

1878 

1878 

1874 

1878 

1879 

1874 

1877 

1878 

1830 

1872 

1881 

1873 
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May,  Frank, 

Bank  of  England,  Threadneedle-street,  E.C. 
•Meikle,  James,  F.I.A., 

6,  St.  Andrew*  s-square,  Edinburgh. 
Meldon,  Charles  Henry,  M.P.,  Q.C.,  Lb.D., 

107,  Jermyn-street,  S.  W. 
Menzies,  R.  Stewart, 

Hallyburton,  Coupar-Angus,  N.B. 
Merrick,  Alfred  Benjamin, 

6,  Cothamrparade,  Bristol. 
Meesent,  John,  F.I.A., 

429,  West  Strand,  W.C. 
Metcalfe,  Richard, 

Priessnitz  House,  Padding  ton-green,  N.  W. 
Meyer,  Robert  Alexander, 

4,  Westminster  Chambers,  S.W. 
Michael,  William  H.,  Q.C., 

38,  Parliament-street,  S.  W. 
Mild  may,  Henry  Bingham,  J  P., 

8,  Bishopsgate-street  Within,  E.C. 
Millar,  William  Henry, 

Cleveland  Lodge,  New  Park-road,  Brixton-hill,  S.  W. 
Miller,  Robert  Ferguson, 

Bamsden-square,  Barrow-in-Furness. 
Miller,  William, 

55,  Lancaster-gate,  W. 
Mills,  Sir  Charles  Henry,  Bart.,  M.P., 

Camelford  House,  Park-lane,  W. 
Mitchell,  James,  J.P., 

83,  Ennismore-gardens,  S.W. 
♦Mocatta,  Frederick  D.,  F.R.G.S., 

9,  Oonnaught-place,  W. 
Moffat,  Robert  J., 

The  Chesnuts,  Cheat  Shelford,  Cambridgeshire. 
Moore,  Alfred,  C.B., 

5,  Clarence»street%  Manchester. 
Moore,  Charles  Rendall, 

67,  Montpelier-road,  Peekham,  S.E. 
Moore,  Edward, 

8,  Crosby-square,  E.C. 
•Moore,  John  Byers  Gunning, 

Loy  mount,  Cookstown,  Ireland. 
More,  Robert  Jasper, 

Linley  Hall,  Bishopscastle,  Salop. 
Morgan,  Octavius  Vaughan,  J.P., 

13,  Boltons,  South  Kensington,  S.W. 
Morison,  Arthur  Duff, 

27,  Cheat  Qeorqe-street,  Westminster,  S.  W. 
♦Morley,  Samuel,  M.P., 

18,  Wood-street,  EC;  3*,  Chosvenor-street,  W. 
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1874 


1877 
1873 
1847 
L857 
1878 
1880 
1877 
1878 
1878 
1879 


1879 
1865 
1878 
1879 
1854 
1869 
1879 
1877 
1862 
1881 


♦Morris,  James,  M.D.,  F.R.C.S., 

13,  Somers-place,  Hyde-park-square,  W. 
Mort,  Will.am, 

1,  Stanley-crescent,  Nbtting-hill,  W. 
Morton,  James, 

Balclutha,  Greenock,  N.B. 
♦Motjat,  Frederic  J.,  M.D.,  F.R.C.S.  {Foreign  Secretary), 

12,  Durham-villas,  Kensington,  Wm 
♦Mount-Temple,  The  Bight  Hon.  Lord, 

15,  Great  Stanhope-street,  W. 
Muir,  Hugh  Brown, 

26,  Old  Broad-street,  E.G. 
Mulhall,  Michael  G-., 

81,  Park-street,  Grosvenor -square,  W, 
Mullen,  Robert  Gordon, 

luirview,  Widmore-road,  Bromley,  Kent. 
♦Mundella,  The  Right  Hon.  Anthony  John,  M.P., 

16,  Elvaston-place,  Queens -gate,  S.  W. 
Murray,  Adam, 

104,  King-street,  Manchester* 
Murray,  James  Charles, 
Calcutta. 


Nalder,  Francis  Henry, 

Findern  Lodge,  Spring-grove,  Isleworth. 
Nasmith,  David, 

4,  Garden-court,  Temple,  E.G. 
Nathan,  Henry, 

110,  Portsdown-road,  Maida-vale,  N. 
Neil,  William  M., 

64,  Seymour-street,  Portman-square,  W. 
Neild,  Alfred, 

Magfield  Print  Works,  Manchester. 
Neisoit,  Francis  G.  R, 

93,  Adelaide-road,  South  Hampstead,  N.  W. 
Nepeait,  Eva*  Coitville, 

War  Office,  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 
Nevill,  Charles  Henry, 

11,  Queen  Victoria-street,  E.G. 
Newbatt,  Benjamin,  F.I.A.,  F.R.G.S., 

13,  St.  James* s-square,  S.  W. 
Newcome,  Frederick  N., 

7,  Bayley-street,  Bedford-square,  W.C. 
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Tor  of 

Itetioo 

1879 


1847 

1878 
1878 
1878 
1858 
1877 
1871 
1870 


1877 
1878 
1878 


Newdegate,  Charles  Newdigate,  M.P.,  D.C.L., 

27,  Lowndes-street,  Belgrave-square,  S.  W. 
•Newmabch,  William,  F.B.3.,  F.I.A., 
{Trustee  and  Honorary  Vice-President), 

Brook  House,  Green  Lanes,  Addlestone,  Weybridge. 
Newport,  Henry  E., 

1,  Whitehall,  S.W. 
Newton,  John, 

Ash  Lea,  Croydon-road,  Penge,  S.E 
Nicholson,  J.  S., 

Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 
Nightingale,  Miss  Florence, 

10,  South-street,  Park-lane,  W. 
Nix,  Samuel  Dyer,  F.C.A., 

3,  Ring-street,  Cheapside,  E.C. 
•Noble,  Benjamin, 

liorth-Eastern  Bank,  Nevccastle-on-Tyne. 
Noble,  John, 

42,  Burghley-road,  Highgate-road,  N.W. 
Norman,  George  Warde,  J.P., 

Bromley,  Kent. 
Norman,  General,  Sir  Henry  Wylie,  K.C.B., 

27,  Lexham-gardens,  Cromwell-road,  W. 
Northbrook,  The  Eight  Hon-  the  Earl  of,  G.C.S.I.,  D.C.L., 

4,  Hamilton-place,  Piccadilly,  W. 
Notthaftt,  Theodor, 

cjo  Discount  Bank,  St.  Petersburg. 


1880 
1880 
1862 
1878 
1878 
1876 
1877 
1874 


Oakeehott,  George  Alfred, 

Secretary's  Office,  General  Post  Office,  E.C. 
Oelsner,  Isidor, 

Highfield,  Westwood-park,  Forest-hill,  /SLE. 
Ogbourne,  Charles  Henry, 

29,  Dalhousie-square,  Calcutta. 
O'Hagan,  The  Eight  Hon.  Lord, 

19,  Chesham-place,  S.W. 
Oppenheim,  Henry, 

17,  Park-lane,  Piccadilly,  W. 
Orange,  William,  M.D., 

Broadmoor,  Wokingham,  Berks. 
Ormond,  Eiehard, 

Belgrave-terrace,  Newcastlc-on-Tyne. 
Overall,  V\  illiam  Henry,  F.S.A., 

Librarian,  Guildhall,  E.C.  {Representing  the  Library 
Committee  of  the  Corporation  of  the  City  of  London.) 
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1834. 


]866 
1879 
1878 
1880 
1881 
1878 
1879 
1869 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1877 
1878 
1870 
1857 
1880 
1876 
1878 
1880 
1871 
1874 


•Overstohte,  The   Eight  Honourable    Lord,  F.R.G.S., 
(Honorary  Vice-President), 
2,  Carlton-gardens,  S.  W. 


♦Palgrave,  Eobert  Harry  Inglis,  J.P., 

11,  Britannia-terrace,  Great  Yarmouth,  Norfolk. 
Palmer,  George,  M.P.,  {The  Acacias,  Beading), 

68,  Grosvenor-street,  W. 
Park,  David  Francis,  C.A.,  F.F.A.,  A.I.A., 

17,  Change-alley,  OomhiU,  E.O. 
Parkin,  William, 

The  Mount,  Sheffield. 
Parr,  Samuel, 

7,  Finsbury -square,  E.O. 
Parry,  Thomas, 

Grafton-place,  Ashton-under-Lyne. 
Partridge,  Henry  Francis,  L.D.S.,  &c, 

Sussex  House,  Sussex-place,  South  Kensington,  S.  W. 
Patterson,  Robert  Hogarth, 

22,  Wingate-road,  Hammersmith,  Wi 
Paul,  Henry  Moncreiff, 

12,  Lansdoume-crescent,  dotting  Hill,  W. 
Paul  in,  David, 

31,  Stafford-street,  Edinburgh. 
Payn,  Howard, 

21,  Gilbert-street,  Grosven  or -square,  W. 
Payne,  William  Percy, 

HoUnesdale,  The  Park,  Nottingham. 
Pearce,  Charles  William, 

1,  Sherhome-lane,  E.O. 
Pearson,  Edwin  James, 

Board  of  Trade,  Whitehall,  S.W. 
•Pearson,  Professor  C.  H., 

cjo  John  Pearson,  Q.C.,  75,  Onslow-square,  S.W. 
*Pease,  Joseph  Whitwell,  M.P., 

24,  Kensington-palace-gardens,  W. 
♦Peek,  Sir  Henry  William,  Bart.,  M.P., 

Wimbledon  House,  S.  W. 
Pellereau,  Etienne, 

Substitute  Brocureur  and  Advocate-  General,  Mauritius. 
Pender,  John,  M.P.,  (66,  Old  Broad-street,  E.O.) 

18,  Arlington-street,  S.W. 
Pennington,  Frederick,  M.P., 

17,  Hyde  Bark-terrace,  W. 
Pepys,  The  Hon.  George, 
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1881 


1874 
1879 
1877 
1835 
1859 
1877 
1878 
1871 
1873 
1878 
1838 
1879 
1881 
1861 
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1877 
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1867 
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PerriDg,  R.  B., 

Queen's  Chambers,  John  Dal  ton-street,  Manchester. 
Phene,  John  Samuel,  LL.D.,  F.S.A., 

5,  Carlton-terrace,  Oakley-street,  S.W. 
Philips,  Herbert, 

35,  Church-street,  Manchester. 
Phillipps,  Henry  Matthews, 

41,  Seething-lane,  E.G. 
Phillips,  Sir  George  Richard,  Bart., 

22,  Hill-street,  Berkeley-square,  W. 
Phillips,  Henry  James, 

4,  Ludgate-hill,  E.G. 
Phillips,  John  Walter,  M.B.,  L.R.C.S., 

30,  Stanley -street.  West  Melbourne,  Victoria. 
Phipps,  Pickering,  M.P., 

6,  Collingtree  Grange,  Northampton. 
♦Pickering,  John,  F.R.G.8.,  F.SJL, 

The  Abnalls,  Mount  Preston,  Leeds. 
Pickstone,  William, 

Maesmynan  Hall,  Holywell. 
*Pim,  Joseph  Todhunter, 

Greenbank,  Monkstown,  County  Dublin. 
♦Pinckard,  George  Henry,  J.P.,  F.I.A., 

12,  Grove-road,  St.  Johris-wood,  N.W. 
Pixley,  Francis  William, 

15,  Coleman-street.  E.G. 

Planck,  Surgeon-Major  Charles,  M.R.C.S., 

Allahabad,  India. 
Plowden,  W.  Chicele  {Census  Commissioner  for  India), 

70,  The  Home  Office,  Calcutta. 
Pochin,  Henet  Datis, 

Bodnant  Hall,  Conway. 
Ponsonby,  The  Hon.  Frederick  George  Brabazon,  M.A., 

3,  Mount-street,  Grosvenor-square,  W. 
Poole,  William, 

Newton  Avenue,  Longsight,  Manchester. 
Potter,  Edmund,  F.R.S., 

64,  Queen' 8-gate,  South  Kensington,  S.W. 
♦Powell,  Francis  Sharp,  F.n.G.8.,(Horton  Old  Hall,  Bradford), 

1,  Cambridge-square,  Hyde  Bark,  W. 
Power,  Edward, 

16,  Southwell-gardens,  Kensington,  W. 
♦Prance,  Reginald  H*eber, 

JBrognal,  Hampstead,  N.  W. 
Praschkauer,  Maximilian, 

Elgin  House,  Knockholt,  Kent. 
♦Pratt,  Robert  Lindsay, 

80,  Bondgate,  Darlington. 
Preen,  Harvey  Edward, 
Kidderminster. 
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184.9 
1879 
1874 
1871 
1837 


1879 
1874 


1872 
1858 
1877 
1864 
1860 
1874 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1866 
1859 
1878 
1874 


Presant,  John, 

13,  St.  James' s-square,  S.  W. 
Price,  James,  F.R.G.S., 

53,  Redcliffe-gardens,  South  Kensington,  W. 
Price,  John  Charles, 

Puleston,  John  Henry,  M.P., 

2,Ban/t-buildings,E.C;  Westminster  Palace  Hotel,S.W. 
•Pubdt,  Frederick, 

35,  Victorichroad,  Kensington,  W. 


Quail,  Jesse, 

27,  Mill-street,  Whitehaven. 
Quain,  Richard,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  F.R.C.L\, 

67,  Hurley-street,  W. 


*Rabino,  Joseph,  {care  of  Credit  Lyonnais), 


Alexandria*  Egypt. 

-    ""     "•"■!  Ho 


Radstock,  The  Right  Honourable  Lord, 

East  Sheen,  Mortlake,  S.  W. 
Raikes,  Captain  George  Alfred,  F.S.A.,  F.R.  His.  Soc, 

63,  Belsize-park,  Hampstead,  N.  W. 
•Raleigh,  Samuel, 

9,  St.  Andrew-square,  Edinburgh. 
Ramsay,  Alexander  Gillespie,  F.I. A., 

Canada  Life  Assurance,  Hamilton,  Canada  West. 
Ramsden,  Sir  James,  of  Barrow,  D.L., 

Fumess  Abbey,  Lancashire. 
Ranken,  William  Bayne, 

37,  Stanhope-gardens,  Queen's  Oate,  S.W. 
Rankin,  James,  M.P., 

35,  Ennismore-gardens,  Prince's  Oate,  S.  W. 
Raper,  Robert  George, 

Chichester. 
Ratcliff,  Colonel  Charles,  J.P., 

26,  Lancaster- gate,  Hyde  Park,  W. 
Rathbone,  P.  IL, 

Qreenbank  Cottage,  Liverpool. 
Rathbone,  William, 

18,  Prince' s-gar  dens,  Prince' s-gate,  S.  W. 
*Ravenstein,  Ernest  George,  F.R.G.S., 

29,  Lambert-road,  Brixton  Rise,  S.W. 
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Year  of  I 
Election. 


1877  |*Eawlins,  Thomas, 

45,  King  William-street,  E.G. 
Rawlinson,  Robert,  C.B., 

11,  Boltons,  West  Brompton,  S.W. 
Rawson,  Sirfi.  W.,  C.B.,  K.C.M.G., 

68,  Cornwall-gardens,  Queeri  s-gate,  S.  W. 
Readdy,  George, 

13,  Harrington-street,  Liverpool. 
Eeoord,  John, 

23,  Kenninghall-road,  Clapton,  E. 
Redgrave,  Alexander,  C.B., 

Factory  Inspectors'  Office,  Whitehall,  S.W. 
fieid,  Herbert  Lloyd, 

3,  Templeton-villas,  Endlesham-road,  Balham,  S.  W. 
Reynolds,  Frederick, 

cjo  London  Institution,  Finsbury  Circus,  E.G. 
fihodes,  John  G., 

Oakdene,  JBechenham,  Kent. 
Rice,  Thomas  Fitzroy, 

Horseheads,  New  York,  U.S.A. 
Richards,  George,  L.R.C.P.,  Edin., 

Mervyn  Lodge,  Ashfields,  Boss,  Herefordshire. 
Ripon,  The  Most  Hon.  the  Marquees  of,  K.G.,  F.R.S,  &c, 

1,  Carlton-gardens,  8.  W. 
Roberts,  A.  F., 

49,  Bow-lane,  Cheapside,  E.C. 
Robinson,  Sib  William  Rose,  K.C.S.I., 

50,  Norfolk-square,  Hyde-park,  W. 
♦Ronald,  Byron  L., 

14,  Upper  Phillimore-gardens,  W. 
Ronald,  RoDert  Bruce, 


1870 
1835 
1880 
1875 
1856 
1867 
1862 
1879 
1876 
1878 
1873 
1880 
1868 
1880 
1880 
1873 
1834 
1880 
1865 
1878 
1879 
1878 
1874 


♦Rosebery,  The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of, 

107,  Piccadilly,  W. 
•Ross,  David,  of  Bladensburg, 

Bostrevor,  Co.  Down,  Ireland. 
Roth,  Henry  Ling, 

Foulden,  Mackay,  Queensland,  Australia. 
Ruck,  George  T., 

The  Hawthorns,  Dorville-road,  Lee,  8.E. 
Rumley,  George  Chisnall, 

33,  Bassett-road,  Noiting-hill,  W. 
Runtz,  John, 

Linton  Lodge,  Lordship-road,  Stoke  Newington,  N. 
Russell,  Richard  F., 

8,  John-street,  Adelphi,  W.C. 
Rutherford,  Charles, 

12,  Queen-street,  E.C. 


j>  2     , 
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1873 


1881 
1875 
1876 
1868 
1860 
1877 
1874 
1852 
1879 
1877 
1877 
1880 
1878 
1875 
1880 
1873 
1841 

1879 
1871 

1878 
1850 
1881 

1878 


Salisbury,  The  Most  Hon.  the  Marquess  of,  P.C.,  F.B.S., 

20,  Arlington-street,  W. 
Salmon,  James, 

Melford  Lodge,  Wanstead,  Essex. 
♦Salomons,  Sir  David  Lionel,  Bart.,  J.P., 

Broom-hill,  Tunbridge  Wells. 
Salt,  Thomas,  M.P., 

Weeping  Cross,  Stafford. 
Samuelson,  Bernhard,  M.P., 

56,  Prince's-gate,  Hyde-park,  S.  W. 
Sargant,  William  Lucus, 

Edgbaston,  Birmingham. 
Saunders,  Charles  Edward,  M.D., 

21,  Lower  Seymour-street,  Portman-square,  W. 
Saunders,  Francis, 

6,  Limes-grove,  Lewisham,  S.E. 
Saunders,  James  Ebenezer,  jun.,  F.O.S. 

9,  Finsbury-circus,  E.G. 
Saunders,  "William, 

Mount  View,  Streatham,  S.W. 
Schiff,  Charles, 

Schneidau,  Charles  John, 

6,  Westwick-gardens,  West  Kensington-park,  W. 
Schreiber,  Charles,  M.P., 

Langham  House,  11,  Portland-place,  W. 
Scott,  Arthur  J., 

22,  Grafton-sfreet,  New  Bond-street,  W. 
Scott,  Sir  Edward  Henry,  Bart.,  J.P., 

27,  Grosvenor-sguare,  W. 
#Seeley,  Charles,  jun.,  M.P., 

Sherwood  Lodge,  Nottingham. 
Seyd,  Richard, 

38,  Lombard-street,  E.G. 
Shaftesbury,  The  Bight  Hok.  the  Earl  of,  K.G., 
(Honorary  Vice-President), 

24,  Grosvenor-sguare,  W. 
Shepheard,  Wallwyn  Pojer  B.,  M.A., 

24,  Old  Buildings,  Lincoln's  Inn,  W.C. 
Sidgwick,  Henry, 

Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 
Simmonds,  Gt.  H., 

1,  Whitehall,  S.W. 
Singer,  Charles  Douglas, 

9,  The  Terrace,  Upper  Clapton,  E. 
Skrine,  Francis  Henry, 

United  Service  Club,  Calcutta,  India. 
•Slaughter,  MihiU, 

42,  Binfield-road,  Clapham,  S.  W. 
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YmtoT 

IlwtMMl. 

1877 


1878 
1874 
1871 
1878 
1877 
1878 
1880 
1877 
1879 
1873 
1880 
1867 
1878 
1855 
1877 
1873 


Sloley,  Robert  Hugh. 

121,  Bishopsgate-street  Within,  E.G. 
Smee,  Alfred  Hutcheson,  M.R.C.S., 

The  Grange,  Wallington,  Surrey. 
•Smith,  Charles,  M.E.I.A.,  F.G.S.,  Assoc.  IiiBt.  C.E., 

Barrow-in-Furness. 
Smith,  Edward, 

St.  Mildred's  House,  Poultry,  E.G. 
Smith,  E.  Cozens, 

1,  Old  Broad-street,  E.G. 
♦Smith,  George,  LL.D.,  C.I.E., 

Serampore  House,  Napier-road,  Edinburgh. 
Smith,  Howard  8., 

37,  Bennett's  Hill,  Birmingham. 
Smith,  James, 

South  Indian  Bailway,  Negapatam,  Madras. 
Smith,  Jervoise, 

1,  Lombard-street,  E.G. 
Smith,  John, 

8,  Old  Jewry,  E.G. 
Smith,  J.  Fisher, 

76,  Cheapside,  EG. 
Smith,  Col.  John  Thomas,  RE.,  F.R.S.,  F.I.A., 

10,  Gledhow  Gardens,  Wetherby-road,  S.  Kensington,  S.  W. 
Smith,  Thomas  Sherwood, 

21,  Bichmond-terrace,  Clifton. 
Smith,  The  Eight  Honourable  William  Henry,  M.P., 

3,  Grcsvenor-place,  8.W. 
Souter,  John  Clement,  M.D.,  F.C.S., 


Sowray,  John  Eussell, 

Office  of  Woods,  1,  Whitehall-place,  S.W. 
Spalding,  Samuel, 

South  Darenth,  Kent. 
Spence,  John  Berger, 

31,  Lombard-street,  E.G. 
1867  *Speneer,  Eohert  James, 

High-street,  Portsmouth. 
1876     Spensley,  The  Hon,  Howard, 

Carmenhof,  Bad  Creuznach,  Germany. 
1881     Spice,  Robert  Paulson,  O.K., 

21,  Parliament-street,  Westminster,  S.W. 
1874     Spicer,  James,  J. P., 

Harts,  Woodford,  Essex. 
1856  *Sprague,  Thomas  Bond,  M.A.,  F.I.A., 

26,  St.  Andrew-square,  Edinburgh. 
1872     Spriggs,  Joseph, 

Dale  Cottage,  Foxton,  near  Market  Harbro*. 
Stafford,  Sir  Edward  William,  K.C.M.G., 

48,  Stanhope-gardens,  S.W. 
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1856 


1881 
1877 
1877 
1880 
1880 
1877 
1855 
1865 
1872 
1830 
1878 
1880 
1881 


1873 
1859 
1880 
1877 
1873 
1838 
1880 
1879 


•Stainton,  Henry  Tibbats, 

Mountsfield,  Lewisham,  S.E. 
Stancliffe,  Frederick, 

42,  St.  John-street^  Montreal,  Canada. 
Stanford,  Edward, 

55,  Charing  Cross,  S.W. 
Staples,  Sir  Nathaniel  Alexander,  Bart., 

Lissan,  Cookstown,  Tyrone,  Ireland. 
Stark,  James, 

17,  King's  Arms-yard.  E.G. 
Stephens,  William  Davies, 

4,  Abbotsford-terrace,  Nevccastle-on-Tyne. 
Stone,  "William  A., 

90,Cannon-etreet,  E.G.;  West  Rill  Lodge,  Dartford,  Kent. 
•Stott,  John,  F.I.A., 

12,  Essex-villas,  Kensington,  W' 
Strachan,  Thomas  Young,  F.I. A., 

18,  Grainger-street  West,  Newcastle-on-Ttyne. 
Strachey,  General  Eichard,  R.E.,  C.S.I.,F.R.S., 

India  Office,  Westminster,  S.  W. 
Strutt,  Hon.  Frederick, 

Milford  House,  near  Derby. 
Stubbins,  Thomas  K., 

Market-street,  Bradford,  Yorhs. 
♦Summers,  William,  M  .P.  (Sunnyside,  Ashton-under-Lyne), 

Reform  Club,  Fall  Mall,  S.  W. 
Sykes,  George  Samuel, 

1,  Grant's  Lane,  Calcutta,  India. 


Tait,  Lawson,  F.R.C.S., 

7,  Great  Charles-street,  Birmingham. 
*Tait,  Patrick  Macnaghten, 

39,  Belsize  Park,  N.W.;  and  Oriental  Club,  W. 
Taylor,  George, 

17,  Abchurch-lane,  E.G. 
Taylor,  John  E., 

12,  Queen's  Gate-gardens,  South  Kensington,  S.W. 
Taylor,  Peter  Alfred,  M.P., 

22,  Ashley-place,  Westminster,  S.W. 
♦Taylor,  General  Pringle,  K.H., 

Temple,  Sir  Richard,  Bart.,  G.C.S.I.,  D.C.L.,  &c., 

Carlton  Club,  Pall  Mall,  S.  W. 
Thomas,  William  Angell, 

King's  College,  Strand,  W.O. 
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Tor  of 

EJertkn. 

lb7y 


1878 
1878 
1864 
1868 
1871 
1877 
1879 
1855 


1880 
187* 
1867 
1878 
1880 
1841 


Thomas,  W.  Cayc, 

53,  Welbeek-street,  Cavendish-square,  W. 
Thompson,  Alfred  Boyle,  M.E.C.P., 

18,  Serjeant' s-inn,  Temple,  E.G. 
Thompson,  Captain  C.  Halford,  (late  R.A.)* 

9,  Colleton-crescent,  Exeter. 
♦Thompson,  Henry  Yates, 

26a,  Bryanston-square,  W. 
Thomson,  James, 

35,  Nicholas-lane,  E.G. 
Thomson,  Thomas  D., 

57,  Moorgaie-street,  E.G. 
Tiddy,  Samuel  Vesey, 

110,  Gannon-street,  E.G. 
Tipping,  William, 

Oakfield  Bouse,  Ashton-under-Lyne. 
Tomline,  Colonel  George, 

1,  Carlton  Rouse4errace,  S.JF. 
*Treatt,  Prank  Burford, 

Immigration  Office,  Sydney,  N.S.  Wales. 
Tritton,  Joseph  Herbert, 

54,  Lombard-street,  E.G. 

Tupp,  Alfred  Cotterill,  (Accountant- General,  Madras), 

c\o  H.  S.  King,  &  Co.,  45,  Fall  Mall,  S.W. 
Turnbull,  Alexander, 

118,  Behize  park-gardens,  N.W. 
Turner,  Thomas, 

Ashley  House,  Kingsdown,  Bristol, 
Turton,  William  Woolley, 

The  Sollies,  Bichley,  Kent. 
Twist,  John  Charles, 

78,  Union-road,  Hurst  Brook,  Ashton-under-Lyne. 
Tyndall,  William  Henry, 

92,  Gheapside,  E.G. 


1873     Underdown,  Eobert  George, 

London-road  Bailway  Station,  Manchester. 
1877  *Urlin,  Richard  Denny, 

22,  Stafford-terrace,  Bhillunore-gardens,  W. 


1842 


Valpy,  Eichard, 

b,Butland-gate,S.W. 
Vanderbyl,  Philip, 

51,  Borchester-terrace,  W* 
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1880 


1874 
1876 
1877 
1873 

1861 
1873 
1877 
1857 
1871 
1877 
1868 
1880 
1876 
1877 
1850 
1879 
1873 
1865 
1873 
1865 
1865 
1873 
1873 


Van  de  Linde,  Gerard,  A.C.A., 

12,  Laurence  Pountney-lane,  Cannon-street,  E.C. 
Vian,  William  John, 

64,  Comhill,  E.C. 
Vigers,  Bobert, 

4,  Frederick' s-place,  Old  Jewry  ,  E.C. 
Vine,  John  Richard  Somers, 

45,  St.  PauVs-road,  Camden-square,  N.  W. 
Vivian,  Major  Quintus,  D.L  ,  F.E.G.S., 

17,  Chesham-street,  S.W. 


Waddell,  James, 

1,  Queen  Victoria-street,  E.C. 
Waddy,  Henry  Edward,  L.R.C.P.,  M.E.C.S., 

2,  Clarence-street,  Gloucester, 
Wakeford,  Henry, 

Home  Office,  Whitehall,  S.W. 
*Walfobd,  Coenelius,  F.I.A., 

86,  Belsize-park-gardens,  JV.  W. 
•Walker,  E.  Bailey, 

The  Grove,  Didsbury,  Manchester. 
Wallington,  Charles, 

51,  Moor  gate -street,  E.C. 
Wallis,  Charles,  J., 

62,  Doughty-street,  W.C. 
Wallis,  E.  White,  F.M.S., 

1,  Springfield-road,  St.  John's  Wood,  N.W. 
Walter,  Arthur  Fraser, 

15,  Queen's  Gate-terrace,  S.W. 
Walter,  Captain  Edward, 

Commissionaires'  Office,  419,  Strand,  W.O. 
Walter,  John,  M.P., 

40,  Upper  Orosvenor-street,  W. 
Wansey,  Arthur  H., 

Sambourne,  Stoke  Bishop,  Bristol. 
Waring,  Charles, 

19b,  Orosvenor-square,  S.  W. 
Waterhouse,  Edwin,  B.A., 

44,  Gresham-street,  E.C. 
Watson,  J.  Forbes,  M.A.,  M.D.,  LL.D. 

India  Museum,  South  Kensington,  W. 
Watson,  William  West, 

City  Chamberlain,  Glasgow. 
Webster,  Alphonsus, 

44,  Mecklenburg-square,  W.C. 
Webster,  James  Hume, 

14,  Chapel-street f  Park-lane,  W. 
Weguelin,  Thomas  Matthias, 

14,  Devonshire-street,  Portland-place,  W. 
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1879 

1873 

1879 

1855 

1873 

1873 

1855 

1879 

1876 

1879 

1878 

1859 

1S76 

1SC8 

1863 

1879 

1871 

1878 

1873 

1879 

1878 

1875 

1860 

1879 

1880 


Weir,  William, 

38,  South  Audley-street,  W. 
'Welby,  Eeginald  Earle,  C.B., 

The  Treasury,  Whitehall,  S.W. 
Welch,  John  Kemp,  J.P., 

Clock  House,  Clapham-common,  S.  Wl 
Weldon,  James  Walton, 

1,  St.  James' s-square,  S.  W. 
Wellington,  His  Grace  the  Duke  of,  K.Gk,  &c.,  &c 

Apsley  House,  Piccadilly,  W. 
Wells,  W.  Lewis, 

66,  Old  Broad-street,  E.C. 
Wilton,  Thomas  Abercrombie,  (5,  Mborgate-street,  E.C), 

Bectory  Grove  House,  Clapham,  S.  W. 
Wenley,  James  Adams, 

Bank  of  Scotland,  Bank-street,  Edinburgh 
Westgarth,  William, 

28,  Cornhill,  E.C. 
•Westlake,  John,  Q.C.,  LL.D., 

The  River  House,  3,  Chelsea  Embankment,  S.  W. 
Wharton,  James, 

10,  Buckland-crescent,  Belsize-park,  N.  W. 
Whitbread,  Samuel,  M.P., 

10,  Ennismore-gardens,  Princes-gate,  S.  W. 
Whitcher,  John,  Jr.,  F.I.A., 

81,  King  William-street,  E.C. 
White,  James, 

8,  Thurloe-square,  South  Kensington,  S.  W. 
White,  Leedham, 

44,  Onslow-gardens,  S.W. 
White,  Kobert  Owen,  J. P., 

The  Priory,  Lewisham,  S.E. 
White,  William, 

70,  Lombard-street,  E.G. 
Whiteford,  William, 

3,  Temple-gardens,  E.C. 
Whitehead,  Jeffery, 

39,  Throamorton-street,  E.C. 
'Whitwill,  Mark,  J.P., 

Bedland  House,  Durdham-park,  Bristol. 
Wilcox,  William,  L.R.C.P.  (Edin.),  M.B.C.S., 

Holly  House,  North  Walsham,  Norfolk. 
Wilkinson,  Thomas  Head, 

Manchester  and  Salford  Bank,  Manchester. 
Willans,  John  Wrigley, 

2,  Headingly-terrace,  Leeds. 
William 8,  Edward, 

Cleveland  Lodge,  Middlesborough. 
Williams,  Colonel  E.  C.  J.,  E.E.,  CLE., 

India  Office,  Whitehall  — 
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1864 


1881 

1870 

1876 

1877 

1875 

1874 

1878 

1872 

1868 

1877 

1873 

1838 

1874 

1878 

1880 

1877 

1838 

1872 


Williams,  Frederick  Bessant, 

2,  Ludgate  Hill,  EC. 
Williams,  Henry  Maunder, 

58,  Acre-lane,  Brixton,  S.  W. 
Williams,  H.  E., 

3,  Lime-street,  E.G. ;  and  Oak  Lodge,  High  gate,  N. 
Williams,  John  Worthey, 

5,  Marlborough-road,  Upper  Hollo  way,  JV. 
Williams,  Richard  Price,  C.E., 

38,  Parliament-street,  S.W. 
Wilson,  Edwards  D.  J.,  M.A., 

Airlie  House,  The  Grove,  Oambertcell,  S.E. 
*  Wilson,  Robert  Porter, 

5,  Cumberland-terrace,  Regent*  s-park,  N.W. 
Wilton,  Francis,  M.R.C.S., 

Ticehurst,  Sussex. 
♦Winch,  William  R., 

North  Mymms  Park,  Hatfield,  Herts. 
Wood,  H.  W.  I.  (Calcutta), 

Care  of  Messrs.  Richardson,  13,  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 
Wood  row,  Thomas  John, 

Sixland  Cottage,  Wanstead. 
Woods,  Henry, 

Warnford  Park,  Bishop's  Waltham,  Hants. 
Woolhouse,  Wesley  Stoker  Barker,  F.R.A.8., 

Alwyne  Lodge,  Alwyne-road,  Canonhury,  N. 
Woolner,  Thomas,  R.  A., 

29,  Welbeck-street,  Cavendish-square,  W. 
Worsfold,  Rev.  J.  N.,  M.A., 

Haddlesey  Rectory,  near  Selby,  Yorkshire. 
Wren,  Walter, 

7,  Powis-square,  W. 
Wright,  George, 

38,  Theobald s-road,  W.O. 
>Wyatt-Edgell,  Rev.  Edgell, 

40,  Lower  Grosvenor-street,  W.;  Stanford  Hall,  Rugby. 


) 


Yeatman,  Morgan, 

Shawjield,  Bromley,  Kent. 
1879     Teats,  John,  LL.D., 

7,  Beaufort-square,  Chepstow. 
1877  ;*Youll,  John  Gibson, 

|  Jesmonds-road,  Newcastle-on-Tyne, 

1849  j*Young,  Charles  Baring, 

j  12,  Hyde-park  Terrace,  W. 

%*  The  Executive  Committee  request  that  any  inaccuracy  in 
the  foregoing  list  may  be  pointed  out  to  the  Assist  aft  Secretary 
and  that  all  changes  of  address  may  be  notified  to  him,  so  that  delay 
in  forwarding  communications  and  the  publications  of  the  Society  may 

~<rided. 
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HONORARY  MEMBERS. 

HIS  ROYAL  HIGHNESS  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES,  E.G., 
Honorary  President. 

EUROPE. 
Austria  anfc  Jjungarg. 

Budapest  M.   CHARLES    KELETI,  Chef  du  Bureau    Royal 

Hongrois,  de  Statistique.    Conseiller  Minis  teriel. 
Vienna  DR.  HUGO  FRANZ  BRACHELLI,  Chef  du  Bureau 

de  Statistique  au  Ministere  de  Commerce, 
„        S.  E.  M.  le  BARON  de  CZCERNIG,  Conseiller  intime 

actuel  de  8.  M.  Imp.  et  Royal. 
M         PROFESSOR    Fr.     XAVIER     von     NEUMANN- 

SPALLART,     D.C.L.,     Professor    of     Political 

Economy    and    Statistics,    Agricultural    College, 

University    of     Vienna;      Imperial    Councillor; 

Member  of  the  Imperial  Statistical  Commission ; 

Honorary  Member  of  the  Statistical  Society  of 

Paris  and  of  the  Cobden  Club. 
, VON  MAX  WIRTH.  Aneien  Chef  du  Bureau  de  la 

Statistique,  Suisse. 


Belgium. 


Irussels   SIR  HENRY  PAGE  TURNER  BARRON,  Bart., 

Secretary  of  Legation,  British  Embassy. 

, M.  XAVIER  HEUSCHLING,   Chef  de  Division  au 

Minister e  de  VIntfirieur  du  Royaume  de  Belgique, 
Sfcre'taire  de  la  Commission  Centrale  de  Statistique. 

„  M.  le  DR.  E.  JANSSENS,    Service  d?  Hygiene,  In- 

specteur  du  Santi  de  la  ViUe  de  BruxeUes, 
Memhre  SicrStaire  de  la  Commission  Provincials, 
et  de  la  Commission  Locale  de  Statistique  a 
BruxeUes. 


fUnmarh. 


Copenhagen    ....  PROFESSOR    FALBE    HANSEN,     Professor   of 
Political  Economy  and  Statistics  in  the  Univtretty  of 
Copenhagen. 
„  ....  DR.  SCHLEISNER,  Medical  Officer  cf  Health. 


Pari* 


gtixnct. 


M.  le  Dr.  JACQUES  BERTILLON,  Pro/esseur  de 
Demographic  a  FEcole  d1  Anthropologic  ;  Chef  de 
la  Statutique  Municipale  de  Pans  /  Leureat  de 
VAeade'mie  dee  Sciences,  ^c  ,  6fc. 
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Pari* M.  MAURICE  BLOCK. 

„     M.  le  Dr.  ARTHUR    CHERVIN,   Member  of  the 

Statistical  Society  of  Paris;    General  Secretary 
of  the  International  Congress  of  Demography. 

„     M.   MAXIMUM    DELOCHE,  Membre  de  VInstitut, 

Directeur  de  la  Statistique  G&ntrale  de  la  France. 

„     M.     CLEMENT    JUGLAR,  President  Sortant  de  la 

SocUt4de  Statistique  de  Paris. 

.. M.  ALFRED  LEGOYT,  Ancien  Directeur  de  la  Sta- 
tistique Generate. 

„      M.  E.  LEVASSEUR,  Memore  de  V Institute  Professeur 

au  College  de  Prance. 

„      M.  DE  PARIEU,  Membre  de  I1  Institute  Ancien  Depute, 

Senateur,  et  Ministre. 

, M.  LE   PLAY,  Ancien  Senateur. 

„      M.     le    PRESIDENT    DE    LA     SOClfiTE     DE 

STATISTIQUE    DE    PARIS. 

„     THE   HON.  M.  Jfi\N   BAPTISTE   LfiON  SAY, 

President  of  the  Senate  of  the  Republic  of  France. 


<§*rmaitg. 


Bavaria DR.  GEORGE  MAYR,    Formerly  Director  of  the 

Royal  Bureau  of  Statistics;  Ministerialrath  und 
TJniversitats  Professor. 

,,       DR.  G.  CHARLES  LEOPOLD  SEUFFERT,  Chief 

Inspector  and  Director  of  the  Royal  Custom  House 
at  Simbach. 

Berlin    DR.    CHARLES    BECKER,    Geheimer  oberregier- 

ungsrath.  Director  desKaiserll:  StatistischenAmts. 

,f        DR.  ERNEST  ENGEL,  Director  of  the  Royal  Statis- 
tical Office  of  Prussia. 

Frankfurt THE     PRESIDENT     OF     THE    STATISTICAL 

SOCIETY   OF  FRANKFURT. 


<§r*ai  §ritam  anfc  Jnlanb. 

Dublin   THE   PRESIDENT  OF  THE  STATISTICAL  AND 

SOCIAL  ENQUIRY  SOCIETY  OF  IRELAND. 

Manchester THE    PRESIDENT    OF    THE    MANCHESTER 

STATISTICAL    SOCIETY. 


Athens  A.   MANSOLAS,    Chef  de   division,  Directeur  du 

Bureau  de  Statistique  H el  Unique. 
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Cenea    SI6N0R  6EROLAMO  BOCCARDO,  Senatore  del 

Regno,  Professore  di  Economic*  Politico  e  di  Sta- 
tistica nelV  University  di  Genova. 

Psoua   8IGNOR   EMILIO    MORPURGO,    Professore    di 

Statistica  e  rettore  dell*  University  di  Padova; 
gia  Deputato  al  Portamento  gicL  Segretario  Gene- 
rals del  Ministero  di  Agricoltura  e  Commercio. 

PariA    DR.  LUIGI  COSSA,  Professore  di  JSconomica  Poli- 
tica nelV  University  di  Paviat  <J"c,  <$*c. 

■•me SIGNOR  LUIGI  BODIO, Professore  Direttore  delta 

Statistica  Generate  del  Regno. 

„    . PROPESSORE  CESARE  CONTINI,  Membre  de  la 

Soci/t/  Statistique  de  Paris.  Grand  Chevalier 
de  VOrdre  de  8a  Majesti  le  Roi  d' Italic. 

„     S.  E.   CESARE    CORRENTI,   Deputato  al  Parla- 

mento ;  Vice-Presidente  delta  Giunta  Centrals  di 
Statistica  ;  gift  Ministro  delta  Publica  Istruzione. 

, SIGNOR  ANGELO,  MESSEDAGLIA,  Deputato  al 

Portamento  ;  Professore  di  Statistica  nelV  Uni- 
versity di  Roma. 

„    IL  MARCHESE  ERMENEGILDO  DEI  CINQUE 

QUINTILI,  Awocato,  Segretario  Generals  delta 
Commissions  degV  Ospedali  di  Roma. 

TwUi M  SIGNOR     GIOVANNI     FLECHIA,    Professore    s 

Presids  delta  Facolta  di  Filosqfia  delV  University 
di  Torino. 

▼enlee SIGNOR    FRANCESCO    FERRARA,  Professore  e 

Direttore  delta  Scuola  Superiore  di  Commercio  a 
Venezia;  gui  Deputato  al  Portamento;  gia 
Ministro  delle  Finanze. 


Dortajal. 


LUton     M.  A.  J.  D'AVILA,  Ministre  d'Etat  honor  aire,  Con- 

seUleur  d'Etat,  et  Dlputides  Cor t is. 


Utasaia. 

»*.  Petersburg  HIS  EXCELLENCY  M.  SEMENOW,  Dirscteur 
du  Comit4  Central  de  Statistique,  Conseilter  d'&tat 
actuel. 

M.  le  DR.  J.  B.  VERNADSKI,   ConseUler    d'Etat 
actuel,  Ejc-professeur, 

„  M.  A.  VESSELOVSKY,  SScrttaire  du  ComitS  Sci- 

tntifique  du  Ministere  Imperial  des  Finances. 

$pain. 

«**H4 SBNOR  DON  JOSfc  MAGAZ  Y  JAIME. 
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Sfcoeimi  anir  Itorrfoajj, 

Chrlstlanla' PROFESSOR  T.    H.    ASCHEHOUG,  Membre    de 

VAssembUe  Nationale  de  la  Norvege. 

„  ........  M.  A.  N.  KIAER.  Chef  du  Bureau  de  Statistique  au 

Ministere    de  VIntfrieur,  Membre  de    la  Sociite 
Royale  dee  Sciences, 

THOMAS      MICHELL,     Esq.,     C.B.,     F.R.G.S., 

H.B.M.  Consul- General. 

Stockholm  M.  le  DR.  FREDERIK  THEODOR  BERG,  Ancien 

Chef  du  Bureau  Central  de  Statistique  de  la  Sutde. 

M.  EDWARD  SCHEUTZ,  Ingenieur  Civil. 

jjfoit^rlanfo* 

Genera M.  MALLET. 

Curkeg. 

Constantinople.  HIS    EXCELLENCY   AHMED  YEFYK   PASHA, 

Honorary  Member  of  the  Statistical  Society  of  Pari*. 


AMERICA, 
dominion  jof  Canaba. 

Ottawa JOHN  LANGTON  E*a.,  Auditor-General. 


Snitefc  States. 

Albany,  N.Y THE  HON.  WILLIAM   BARNES,    Counsellor -at- 

Law  (Ex- Superintendent  of  the  Insurance  Depart" 

ment). 

Dorchester,  Mass.  DR.  EDWARD  JARVIS,  A.M.,  President  of  the 
American  Statistical  Association,  Boston. 

NewHaYcnjCosn.  FRANCIS  A.  WALKER,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Professorof 
Political  Economy,  Yale  College. 

Norwich,  Conn.  THE  HON.  DAVID  A.  WELLS,  President  of  the 
American  Association  for  the  Promotion  of  Social 
Science,  Corresponding  Member  of  the  Institute  of 
France. 

Taunton,  Xass.  JOHN  E.  SANFORD,  Esq.,  Speaker  of  the  Mouse 
of  Representatives.     Insurance  Commissioner. 

Washington     ....  THE  HON.  CHARLES  F.  CONANT,  late  Assistant 
Secretary  to  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States. 
....  JOHN  S.  BILLINGS,  Esq.,  M.D.,  Vice-President 
of  the  National  Board  of  Health  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 

„  ....  EDWARD  YOUNG,  Esq.,  formerly  Chief  of  the 

Bureau  of  Statistics,  United  States  of  America. 
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AUSTRALASIA. 
Iteto  .Sotitb  Males. 

Ijtfaef EDWARD  GRANT  WARD,  Esq.,  Registrar- General. 

Dkto  &ealanb. 

Wellington M  JAMES  HECTOR,  Esq.,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 

Brisbane  HENRY  JORDAN,  Esq.,  Registrar- General. 

AtelaMe  -  JOSIAH  BOOTHBY,  Esq.,  C.M.G.,  I7n<fcr  Secretary 

and  Government  Statist  of  South  Australia. 

GEasmama. 

■•ten E.  SWARBRECK  HALL,  Esq.,  M.R.C.S. 

....  EDWIN  CRADOCK  NOWELL,  Esq., 
Government  Statistician. 


ftxttorin. 

Melbourne  HENRY    HEYLYN    HAYTER,   Esq., 

Government  Statist. 

„  WILLIAM     HENRY     ARCHER,    Esq.,     F.I.A.., 

F.L.S.,  &c 


Note. — The  Executive  Committee  request  that  any  in- 
accuracies in  the  foregoing  List  of  Honorary  Members 
may  be  pointed  out,  and  that  all  changes  of  address  may  be 
notified  to  the  Secretary,  so  that  delay  in  forwarding  com- 
munications and  the  publications  of  the  Society  may  be 
avoided 
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1.  The  Objects  of  the  Society. 

2.  Society  to  consist  of  Fellows  and  Honorary  Members. 

3.  No.  of  Fellows  unlimited ;  Hon.  Members  not  to  exceed  70. 

4.  Fellows — Candidates  to  be  proposed  by  two  or  more  Fellows. 

5.  Do.      to  be  elected  by  Ballot. 

6.  Do.      on  Admission  may  attach  F.S.S.  to  their  Names. 

7.  Honorary  Members,  Proposed  by  Council ;  Elected  by  Ballot. 

8.  Fellows,  to  pay  an  Annual  Subscription  or  a  Composition. 

9.  Do.      how  disqualified.  Written  notice  of  withdrawal  required. 

10.  Do.      and  Honorary  Members,  Expulsion  of. 

11.  Trustees.    Property  of  Society,  to  be  vested  in  Three. 

12.  President,  Council,  and  Officers,  Number  and  Particulars  of. 

Vv  \      Do.  do.  do.  .         Election  and  Qualifications  of. 

15.  Do.  do.  do.  .Extraordinary  Vacancies  of. 

16.  Committees,  may  be  appointed  by  Council. 

17.  Meetings,  Ordinary  and  Anniversary,  when  to  be  held. 

18.  Ordinary  Meetings,  Business  of.     Strangers  may  be  introduced. 

19.  Anniversary  Meetings,  Business  of. 

20.  Special  General  Meetings  may  be  called. 

21.  Auditors,  Appointment  and  Duties  of. 

22.  President,  Duties  of.    To  have  a  Casting  Vote. 

23.  Treasurer,  Duties  of,  subject  to  the  Council. 

24.  Secretaries,  Duties  of. 

25.  Vice-Presidents,  Powers  of. 

26.  Council,  Duties  of,  in  Publishing  Papers  and  Expending  Funds. 

27.  )      Do.      Powers   of,    to    frame  "Regulations   not  inconsistent 

28.  J  with  these  .Rules. 

29.  Do.      to  publish  a  Journal  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Society. 
30  Eight  of  Property  reserved  in  all  Communications  received. 
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Objects  of  the  Society. 

1.  The  Statistical  Society  was  esta- 
blished to  collect,  arrange,  digest,  and 
publish  facts  illustrating  the  condition 
and  prospects  of  society,  in  its  material, 
social  and  moral  relations.  These  facts 
are  for  the  most  part  arranged  in 
tabular  forms,  and  in  accordance  with 
the  principles  of  the  numerical  method. 

The  Society  not  only  collects  new 
materials,  but  condenses,  arranges,  and 
publishes  those  already  existing,  whether 
unpublished  or  published  in  diffuse  and 
expensive  forms,  in  the  English  or  in 
any  foreign  language. 

The  Society  likewise  promotes  the 
discussion  of  legislative  and  other  pub- 
lic measures  from  the  statistical  point 
of  view.  These  discussions  form  portions 
of  the  Transactions  of  the  Society. 

Constitution  of  the  Society. 

2.  The  Society  consists  of  Fellows  and 
Honorary  Members,  elected  in  the  man- 
ner laid  down  in  the  following  rules. 

Number  of  Fellows  and  Honorary 
Members. 

3.  The  number  of  Fellows  shall  be 
unlimited.  Foreigners  or  British  sub- 
jects of  distinction  residing  abroad  may 
be  admitted  as  Honorary  Members :  of 
whom  the  number  shall  not  be  more 
than  seventy  at  any  one  time, 

Proposal  of  Fellows. 

4.  Every  Candidate  for  admission  as 
a  Fellow  of  the  Society,  shall  be  pro- 
posed by  two  or  more  Fellows,  who, 
shall  certify  from  their  personal  know- 
ledge of  him  or  of  his  works,  that  he  is 
a  fit  person  to  be  admitted  a  Fellow 
of  the  Statistical  Society.  Every  such 
certificate  having  been  read  and  approved 
at  a  Meeting  of  tho  Council,  shall  be 
suspended  in  the  meeting-ioom  of  the 
Society  until  tho  following  Ordinary 
Meeting,  at  which  the  vote  shall  be 
taken  upon  it. 


Election  of  FeUows. 

5.  In  the  election  of  Fellows,  the 
votes  shall  be  taken  by  ballot.  No 
person  shall  be  admitted  unless  at  least 
sixteen  Fellows  vote,  and  unless  he  have 
in  his  favour  three-fourths  of  the  Fellows 
voting. 


Admission  of  FeUows. 

6.  Every  Fellow  elect  shall  appear 
for  his  admission  on  or  before  the  third 
Ordinary  Meeting  of  the  Society  after 
his  election,  or  within  such  time  as  shall 
be  granted  by  the  Council. 

The  manner  of  admission  shall  be 
thus: — 

Immediately  after  the  reading  of  the 
minutes,  the  Fellow  elect,  having  first 
paid  his  subscription  for  the  current 
year  or  his  composition,  shall  sign  the 
obligation  contained  in  the  Fellowship* 
book,  to  the  effect  following  >- 

«•  We,  who  have  underwritten  our 
'<  names,  do  hereby  undertake,  each  for 
"  himself,  that  we  will  endeavour  to 
"further  the  good  of  the  Statistical 
"Society  for  improving  Statistical 
"  Knowledge,  and  the  ends  for  which 
"  the  same  has  been  founded;  that 
"we  will  be  present  at  the  Meet- 
"  ings  of  the  Society  as  often  as  con- 
"  veniently  we  can,  and  that  we  will 
"  keep  and  fulfil  the  Rules  and  Orders 
"  of  this  Society;  provided  that  when- 
"  soever  any  one  of  us  shall  make  known, 
"by  writing  under  his  hand,  to  the 
"  President  for  the  time  being,  that  he 
"  desires  to  withdraw  from  the  Society, 
"  he  shall  be  free  thenceforward  from 
"  this  obligation." 

Whereon  the  President,  taking  him 
by  the  hand,  shall  say,—"  By  the  autho- 
"  rity  and  in  the  name  of  the  Statu- 
"  tical  Society  I  do  admit  you  a 
"  Fellow  thereof" 

Upon  their  admission  Fellows  shall 
have  the  right  of  attaching  to  their 
names  the  letters  F.S.S. 
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Admission  of  Honorary  Members. 

7.  There  shall  be  Two  Meetings  in 
the  year,  on  such  days  as  shall  he  here- 
after fixed  by  the  Council,  at  which 
Honorary  Members  may  be  elected. 

No  Honorary  Member  can  be  recom- 
mended for  election  but  by  the  Council. 
Any  Member  of  the  Council  may  pro- 
pose a  Foreigner  or  British  subject  of 
distinction  residing  abroad  at  any  Meet- 
ing of  the  Council,  delivering  at  the 
same  time  a  written  statement  of  the 
qualifications,  offices  held  by,  and  pub- 
lished works  of  the  person  proposed; 
and  ten  days'  notice  at  least  shall  be 
given  to  every  Member  of  the  Council, 
of  the  day  on  which  the  Council  will 
vote  by  ballot  on  the  question  whether 
they  will  recommend  the  person  pro- 
posed. No  such  recommendation  to  the 
8ociety  shall  be  adopted  nnless  at  least 
three-fourths  of  the  votes  are  in  favour 
thereof. 

Notice  of  the  recommendation  shall 
be  given  from  the  chair  at  the  Meeting 
of  the  Society  next  preceding  that  at 
which  the  vote  shall  be  taken  thereon. 
No  person  shall  be  elected  an  Honorary 
Member  unless  sixteen  Fellows  vote  and 
three-fourths  of  the  Fellows  voting  be 
in  his  favour. 

The  Council  shall  have  power  to  elect 
as  Honorary  Members,  the  President  for 
the  time  being  of  the  Statistical  Societies 
of  Dublin,  Manchester,  and  Paris,  and 
the  President  of  any  other  Statistical 
Society  at  home  or  abroad. 

Payments  by  Fellows, 

8.  Every  Fellow  of  the  Society  shall  pay 
a  yearly  subscription  of  Two  Ghtimeas, 
or  may  at  any  time  compound  for  his 
future  yearly  payments  by  paying  at 
once  the  sum  of  Twenty  Guineas.* 

Defaulters, —  Withdrawal  of 
Fellows, 

9.  All  yearly  payments  are  due  in 
advance  on  the  1st  of  January,  and  if 
any  Fellow  of  the  Society  have  not  paid 
his  subscription  before  the  1st  of  July, 
he  stall  be  applied  to  in  writing  by  the 
Secretaries,  and  if  the  same  be  not  paid 
before  the  1st  of  January  of  the  second 
year,  a  written  application  shall  again 


be  made  by  the  Secretaries,  and  the 
Fellow  in  arrear  shall  cease  to  receive 
the  Society's  publications,  and  shall  not 
be  entitled  to  any  of  the  privileges  of 
the  Society  until  such  arrears  are  paid ; 
and  if  the  subscription  be  not  dis- 
charged before  the  1st  of  February  of 
the  second  year,  the  name  of  the  Fellow 
thus  in  arrear  shall  be  exhibited  as  a 
defaulter  on  a  card  suspended  in  the 
meeting-rooms ;  and  if,  at  the  next 
Anniversary  Meeting,  the  amount  still 
remain  unpaid,  the  defaulter  shall  be 
announced  to  be  no  longer  a  Fellow  of 
the  Society,  the  reason  for  the  same 
being  at  the  same  time  assigned.  No 
Fellow  of  the  Society  can  withdraw  his 
name  from  the  Society's  books,  nnless 
all  arrears  be  paid ;  and  no  resignation 
will  be  deemed  valid  unless  a  written 
notice  thereof  be  communicated  to  the 
Secretaries.  No  Fellow  shall  be  entitled 
to  vote  at  any  Meeting  of  the  Society 
until  he  shall  have  paid  his  subscription 
for  the  current  year. 

Expulsion  of  Fellows. 

10.  If  any  Fellow  of  the  Society,  or 
any  Honorary  Member,  shall  so  demean 
himself  that  it  would  be  for  the  dis- 
honour of  the  Society  that  he  longer 
continue  to  be  a  Fellow  or  Member 
thereof,  the  Council  shall  take  the 
matter  into  consideration ;  and  if  the 
majority  of  the  Members  of  the  Council 
present  at  some  Meeting  (of  which  and 
of  the  matter  in  hand  such  Fellow  or 
Member,  and  every  Member  of  the 
Council,  shall  have  due  notice)  shall 
decide  by  ballot  to  recommend  that  such 
Fellow  or  Member  be  expelled  from  the 
Society,  the  President  shall  at  the  next 
Ordinary  Meeting  announce  to  the 
Society  the  recommendation  of  the 
Council,  and  at  the  following  Meeting 
the  question  shall  be  decided  by  ballot, 
and  if  at  least  three-fourths  of  the 
number  voting  are  in  favour  of  the 
expulsion,  the  President  shall  forthwith 
cancel  the  name  in  the  Fellowship-book, 
and  shall  say, — 

"  By  the  authority  and  in  the  name 
"  of  the  Statistical  Society,  I  do  declar* 
"  that  A.  B.  (naming  him)  is  no  longer 
"a  Fellow  (or  Honorary  Member) 
"  thereof." 


*  Cheques  should  be  made  payable  to  "The  Statistical  Society,"  and  crossed  ••  Messrs. 
*nond  and  Co." 
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And  such  Fallow  or  Honorary  Mem- 
ber, shall  thereupon  cease  to  be  of  the 
Society. 

Trustees. 

11.  The  property  of  the  Society  shall 
be  rested  in  three  Trustee*,  chosen  by 
the  Fellows.  The  Trustees  are  eligible 
to  any  other  offices  in  the  Society. 

President,  Council,  and  Officers. 

12.  The  Council  shall,  independent 
of  the  Honorary  Vice-Presidents,  con- 
sist of  thirty-one  Members,  of  whom  one 
shall  be  the  President,  and  four  be  nomi- 
nated Vice -Presidents.  The  Council 
shall  be  elected  as  hereafter  provided. 
Any  five  of  the  Council  shall  be  a 
quorum.  From  the  Council  shall  be 
chosen  a  Treasurer,  three  Secretaries, 
and  a  Foreign  Secretary,  who  may  be 
one  of  the  Secretaries.  Six  Fellows,  at 
least,  who  were  not  of  the  Council  of  the 
previous  year,  shall  be  annually  elected. 

Election  of  President  and  Officers. 

13.  The  President  shall  be  chosen 
yearly  by  the  Fellows.  The  same  person 
shall  not  be  eligible  more  than  two 
years  in  succession. 

The  former  Presidents  who  are  con- 
tinuing Fellows  of  the  Society  shall  be 
Honorary  Vice-Presidents;  four  Vice- 
Presidents  shall  be  yearly  chosen  from 
the  Council  by  the  President. 

Any  Honorary  Vice-President  may 
take  part  in  the'  deliberations  of  the 
Council  on  expressing  a  wish  to  that 
effect :  and  when  attending  the  Meetings 
of  the  Council,  shall  exercise  all  the 
rights  and  powers  of  a  Member  of  the 
Council. 

The  Treasurer  and  Secretaries  shall 
be  chosen  yearly  by  the  Fellows  from 
the  Council. 

Election  of  Council. 

14.  The  Council  shall,  previously  to 
the  Anniversary  Meeting,  nominate,  by 
ballot,  the  Fellows  whom  they  recom- 
mend to  be  the  next  President  and 
Council  of  the  Society.  They  shall  also 
recommend  for  election  a  Treasurer  and 
Secretaries  (in  accordance  with  Rule 
12).  Notice  shall  be  sent  to  every 
Fellow  whose  residence  is  known  to  be 
within  the  limits  of  the  metropolitan 
post,  at  least  a  fortnight  before  the 


Anniversary  Meeting,  of  the  names  of 
Fellows  recommended  by  the  Council. 

Extraordinary  Vacancies. 

15.  On  any  extraordinary  vacancy  of 
the  Office  of  the  President,  or  other 
Officer  of  the  Society,  or  in  the  Council, 
the  Secretaries  shall  summon  the 
Council  with  as  little  delay  as  possible, 
and  a  majority  of  the  Council,  thereupon 
meeting  in  their  usual  place,  shall,  by 
ballot,  and  by  a  majority  of  those  pre* 
sent,  choose  a  new  President,  or  other 
Officer  of  the  Society,  or  Member  of  the 
Council,  to  be  so  until  the  next  Anni- 
versary Meeting. 

Committees. 

16.  The  Council  shall  have  power  to 
appoint  Committees  of  Fellows  and 
also  an  Executive  Committee  of  their 
own  body.  The  Committees  shall  report 
their  proceedings  to  the  Council.  No 
report  shall  be  communicated  to  the 
Society  which  is  not  approved  by  the 
Council. 

Meetings  Ordinary  and  Anniversary. 

17.  The  Ordinary  Meetings  oi  the 
Society  shall  be  monthly,  or  oftent-r, 
during  the  Session,  which  shall  be  from 
the  1st  of  November  to  the  1st  of  July, 
both  inclusive,  on  such  days  and  at 
such  hours  as  the  Council  shall  declare. 
The  Anniversary  Meeting  shall  be  held 
on  such  day  in  June  of  each  year  as 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  Council  for 
the  time  being. 

Business  of  Ordinary  Meetings. 

18.  The  business  of  the  Ordinary 
Meeting*  shall  be  to  admit  Fellows,  to 
read  and  hear  reports,  letters,  and 
papers  on  subjects  interesting  to  tho 
Society.  Nothing  relating  to  the  rules 
or  management  of  the  Society  shall  be 
discussed  at  the  Ordinary  Meetings, 
except  that  the  Auditors9  Report  shall 
be  received  at  the  Ordinary  Meeting  in 
February,  and  that  the  Minutes  of  the 
Anniversary  Meeting,  and  of  every 
Special  General  Meeting,  shall  be  con- 
firmed at  the  next  Ordinary  Meeting 
after  the  day  of  such  Anniversary  or 
Special  General  Meeting.  Strangers 
may   be    introduced  to  the   Ordinary 
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Meetings,  by  any  Fellow,  with  the  leave 
of  the  President,  Vice-President,  or 
other  Fellow  presiding  at  the  Meeting. 

Business  of  Anniversary  Meeting. 

19.  The  business  of  the  Anniversary 
Meeting  shall  be  to  elect  the  Officers  of 
the  Society,  and  to  discuss  questions  on 
its  rules  and  management.  No  Fellows 
or  Honorary  Members  shall  be  proposed 
or  admitted  at  the  Anniversary  Meeting. 
No  Fellow  g  hall  moot  any  question  on 
the  rules  or  management  of  the  Society 
at  the  Anniversary  Meeting,  unless  after 
three  weeks'  notice  thereof  given  to  the 
Council,  but  amendments  to  any  motion 
may  be  brought  forward  without  notice, 
so  that  they  relate  to  the  same  subject 
of  motion.  The  Council  shall  give 
fourteen  days'  notice  to  every  Fellow  of 
all  questions  of  which  such  notice  shall 
have  been  given  to  them. 

Special  General  Meetings, 

20.  The  Council  may,  at  any  time, 
call  a  Special  General  Meeting  of  the 
Society  when  it  appears  to  them  neces- 
sary. Any  ten  Fellows  may  require  a 
Special  General  Meeting  to  be  called,  by 
notice  in  writing  signed  by  them,  deli- 
vered to  one  of  the  Secretaries  at  an 
Ordinary  Meeting,  specifying  the  ques- 
tions to  be  moved.  The  Council  shall, 
within  one  week  of  such  notice,  appoint 
a  day  for  such  Special  General  Meeting, 
and  shall  give  one  week's  notice  of  every 
Special  General  Meeting,  and  of  the 
questions  to  be  moved,  to  every  Fellow 
within  the  limits  of  the  metropolitan 
post,  whose  residence  is  known.  No 
business  shall  be  brought  forward  at  any 
Special  General  Meeting  other  than  that 
specified  in  the  notice  for  the  same. 

Auditors. 

21.  At  the  first  Ordinary  Meeting 
of  each  year,  the  Fellows  shall  choose 
two  Auditors,  not  of  the  Council,  who, 
with  one  of  the  Council,  chosen  by  the 
Council,  shall  audit  the  Treasurer's 
accounts,  and  report  thereon  to  the 
Society,  which  report  shall  be  presented 
at  the  Ordinary  Meeting  in  February. 
The  Auditors  shall  be  empowered  to 
examine  into  the  particulars  of  all 
expenditure  of  the  funds  of  the  Society 


where  they  shall  see  occasion,  and  may 
report  their  opinion  upon  any  part  of  it. 

Duties  of  the  President. 

22.  The  President  shall  preside  at  all 
Meetings  of  the  Society,  Council,  and 
Committees,  which  he  shall  attend,  and 
in  case  of  an  equality  of  votes,  shall 
have  a  second  or  casting  vote.  He  shall 
sign  alldiploma8  of  admission  of  Honorary 
Members.  He  shall  admit  and  expel 
Fellows  and  Honorary  Members,  accord- 
ing to  the  rules  of  the  Society. 

Duties  of  the  Treasurer. 

28.  The  Treasurer  shall  receive  all 
moneys  due  to,  and  pay  all  moneys  due 
from,  the  Society,  and  shall  keep  an 
account  of  his  receipts  and  payments. 
No  sum  exceeding  Ten  Pounds  shall  be 
paid  but  by  order  of  the  Council,  except- 
ing always  any  lawful  demand  for  rates 
or  taxes.  He  shall  invest  the  moneys 
of  the  Society  in  such  manner  as  the 
Council  shall  from  time  to  time  direct. 

Duties  of  the  Secretaries. 

24.  The  Secretaries  shall,  under  the 
control  of  the  Council,  conduct  the  cor- 
respondence of  the  Society;  they  or  one 
of  them  shall  attend  all  Meetings  of  the 
Society  and  Council,  and  shall  have  the 
care  of  duly  recording  the  Minutes 
of  the  Proceedings.  They  shall  issue 
the  requisite  notices,  and  read  such 
papers  to  the  Society  as  the  Council 
may  direct. 

Powers  of  the  Vice-Presidents. 

25.  A  Vice-President*  whether 
Honorary  or  nominated,  in  the  chair, 
shall  act  with  the  power  of  the  Pre- 
sident, in  presiding  and  voting  at  any 
Meeting  of  the  Society  or  Council,  and 
in  admitting  Fellows;  but  no  Vice- 
President  shall  be  empowered  to  sign 
diplomas  of  admission  of  Honorary  Mem- 
bers, or  to  expel  Fellows.  In  the 
absence  of  the  President  and  Vice-Pre- 
sidents, any  Fellow  of  the  Society  may 
be  called  upon,  by  the  Fellows  then 
present,  to  preside  at  an  Ordinary  Meet- 
ing. The  Fellow  so  presiding  may 
admit  Fellows,  but  shall  not  be  em- 
powered to  act  otherwise  as  resident, 
or  Vice-President. 
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Powers  of  the  Council. 

26.  The  Council  shall  have  control 
over  the  papers  and  funds  of  the  So- 
ciety, and  may,  as  they  shall  see  fit, 
direct  the  publication  of  papers  and 
the  expenditure  of  the  funds,  so,  that 
they  shall  not  at  any  time  contract 
engagements  on  the  part  of  the  Society 
beyond  the  amount  of  the  balance  that 
would  be  at  that  time  in  the  Treasurer's 
hands,  if  all  pre-existing  debts  and 
liabilities  had  been  satisfied. 

27.  The  Council  shall  be  empowered 
at  any  time  to  frame  Regulation*  not 
inconsistent  with  these  rules,  which 
shall  be,  and  remain  in  force  until  the 
next  Anniversary  Meeting  at  which 
they  shall  be  either  affirmed  or  annulled ; 
but  no  Council  shall  have  power  to 
renew    Regulations   which   have    once 


been    disapproved  at   an   Anniversary 
Meeting. 

28.  No  Dividend,  Gift,  Division,  of 
Bonus  in  money  shall  be  made  by  the 
Society,  unto  or  between  any  of  the 
Fellows  or  Members,  except  as  herein- 
after provided. 

29.  The  Council  shall  publish  a 
Journal  of  the  Transactions  of  the 
Society,  and  such  other  Statistical  Pub- 
lications, as  they  may  determine  upon, 
and  may  from  time  to  time  pay  such 
sums  to  Editors  and  their  assistants, 
whether  Fellows  of  the  Society  or  not, 
as  may  be  deemed  advisable. 

80.  All  communications  to  the  Society 
are  the  property  of  the  Society,  unless 
the  Council  allow  the  right  of  property 
to  be  specially  reserved  by  the  Con- 
tributors. 


REGULATIONS  OF  THE  LIBRARY. 


1.  The  Library  is  open  daily  from  10  a.m.  till  5  p.m.,  except  on 
Saturdays,  when  it  closes  at  2  p.m. ;  and  it  is  entirely  closed  during 
the  month  of  September. 

2.  Members  of  the  Society  are  permitted  to  take  out  Books  on 
making  personal  application,  or  by  letter  addressed  to  the  Librarian. 

3.  Members  are  not  to  have  more  than  two  works  at  a  time,  nor 
keep  any  books  longer  than  a  month. 

4.  Scientific  Journals  and  Periodicals  are  not  circulated  until  the 
volumes  are  completed  and  bound. 

5.  Cyclopaedias  and  works  of  reference  are  not  circulated. 

6.  Any  Member  damaging  a  book,  either  replaces  the  work,  or 
pays  a  fine  equivalent  to  its  value. 

7.  Books  taken  from  the  shelves  for  reference,  are  not  to  be 
replaced,  but  must  be  laid  on  the  Library  table. 

8.  The  Secretary  shall  report  to  the  Council  any  infringement 
of  these  regulations. 
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Foreign  Covntries. 

Argentine  Confederation. 

Greece. 

The  States  of— 

Austria  and  Hungary 

Italy. 

Indiana. 

Belgium. 

Japan. 

Iowa. 

China. 

Netherlands. 

Kansas. 

Denmark. 

Portugal. 

Massachusetts. 

Egypt. 

Roumania. 

Michigan. 

France. 

Russia. 

New  York. 

Germany. 

Spain. 

Ohio. 

Prussia. 

Sweden  and  Norway. 

Pennsylvania. 

Bavaria. 

United  States  of  America. 

Rhode  Island. 

Saxony. 

Uruguay. 

Wisconsin. 

Indian,  Colonial,  and  other  Possessions. 

Bengal. 

Grenada. 

New  Zealand. 

Canada. 

India  (British). 

Queensland. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Jamaica. 

South  Australia. 

Ceylon. 

Mauritius. 

Tasmania. 

Cyprus. 

New  South  Wales. 

Victoria. 

Public  Departments. 

The  Admiralty. 

The  Naval  Medi 

cal  Department 

„    Army  Medical  Depar 

bment 

„    Museum  of 

Practical  Geology. 

„    Board  of  Trade. 

„    Police,  Dub 

Lin  Metropolitan. 

„    Convict  Prisons,  Dire 

actors  of. 

„    Police,  Lone 

Ion  Metropolitan. 

„    Customs. 

„     Registrar-G 

reneral  of  England. 

„    Factories,  Inspectors 

of. 

n                n 

„            Ireland. 

„    Fire  Brigade,  Metrop 

olitan. 

»                 » 

„            Scotland. 

„    Friendly  Societies,  Re 

gistrar  of. 

„    Tithe  Comn 

lissioners. 

„    Home  Office 

„    Warden  of 

Standards. 

„    India  Office. 

„    Woods,     Forests,     and    Land 

„    Local  Government  B 

oard. 

Revenues 

\y  Commissioners  of. 

Actuaries,  The  Institute  of,  London. 
Adelaide  Philosophical  Society. 
Agriculture,  Central  Chamber  of. 
Allen,  Messrs.  W.  H.  &  Co.,  London. 
American — 

Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 
Boston, 
demy    of    Natural    Sciences, 
ladelphia. 


Agricultural    Association,     New 

York. 
Geographical    Society   of     New 

York, 
Philosophical    Society  of    Phila- 
delphia. 
Statistical  Association,  Boston. 
Amici,  F.  Bey,  Egypt 
Annand,  W.,  Esq.,  London. 
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During  the  Year  1881 — Continued. 


Arts,  Society  of. 
Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal 
„  „  Japan. 

Astor  Library,  New  York  U.  S.  A. 
Athenaeum,  The  Editor  of. 
Atkinson,  E.,  Esq.,  Boston,  U.S. A. 
Austrian  Statistical  Commission. 
Austrian  Consul-General,  London. 
Austro-Hungarian  Embassy,  London 

Bagot,  John,  Esq.,  Dublin. 
Baker,  Dr.  H.  B.,  Lansing,  U.S.A. 
Bankers'  Institute,  London. 

„         Magazine,  London. 

„  „  New  York. 

Barry,  Dr.  F.  W.,  Cyprus. 
Bavaria,  Royal  Bureau  of  Statistics. 
Beardaall,  F.  E.  M.,  Esq. 
Beddoe,  Dr.  J.,  F.R.S.,  Bristol. 
Belgium,  Academy,  Royal. 

„        Minister  of  Interior.- 
Berg,  Dr.  F.  T.,  Stockholm. 
Berlin,  Statistical  Bureau  of. 
Besso,  Marco,  Esq.,  Trieste. 
Bevan,  G.  P.,  Esq.,  London. 
Beverley,  H.,  Esq.,  Calcutta. 
Bikelas,  D.,  Esq.,  Athens. 
Birmingham  Free  Public  Libraries. 
Blaine,  J.  G.,  Esq.,  Washington. 
Blakeney,  W.  T.,  Esq.,  Brisbane. 
Boccardo,  Professor  G.,  Italy. 
Boddy,  E.  M.,  Esq.,  F.R.C.S. 
Bockh,  Herr,  Berlin. 
Bodio,  Professor  Luigi,  Rome. 
Bohmert,  Dr.  V.,  Dresden. 
Boothby,  J.,  Esq.,  C.M.G. 
Boschkemper,  G.,  Esq.,  Holland. 
Bourbinot,  J.  G.,  Esq.,  Toronto. 
Bourne,  Stephen,  Esq. 
Bowditch,  H.  J.,  Esq.,  Boston. 
Brachelli,  Dr.  H.  F.,  Vienna. 
Brassey,  Sir  Thos.,  M.P. 
Bristol  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
British  Association,  The. 

„     Trade  Journal,  The  Editor  of  . 


British  Iron  Trade  Association. 
Brussels,  The  Sheriff  of. 
Bruton,  Leonard,  Esq.,  Bristol. 
Budapest,  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

„         Statistical  Bureau. 
Buenos  Ayres,  Statistical  Bureau  of. 
Building  Societies  and  Land  Com- 
panies' Gazette,  The  Editor  of. 
Bunso  Kurd,  Esq.,  Japan. 
Bureau  des  Longitudes,  Paris. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope,  The  Colonial 
Secretary  of. 

Capital  and  Labour,  The  Editor  of. 

Centennial  Commission,  1876,U.S.A. 

Cerauschi,  Henri,  Esq. 

Chadwick,  Edwin,  Esq.,  London. 

Chad  wick,  John  O.,  Esq.,  London. 

Chambers  of  Commerce,  The  Asso- 
ciated. 

Cherrin,  Dr.  A.,  of  Paris. 

China,  The  Inspector-General  of 
Chinese  Maritime  Customs. 

Civil  Engineers,  Institution  of. 

Cobden  Club,  the  Committee  of. 

Coldstream,  J.  B.,  Esq.,  Edinburgh. 

Commercial  World,  The  Editor  of. 

Coni,  Dr.  E.  R,  Buenos  Ayres. 

Cossa,  Dr.  L. 

Courtney,  J.  M.,  Esq.,  Canada. 

Craigie,  Major  P.  G.,  London. 

Danvers,  Juland,  Esq.,  London. 

Deloche,  M.,  Paris. 

Denmark,  Statistical  Bureau  of. 

„  Political  Economy  Soc 

Doyle,  Patrick,  Esq.,  C.E. 
Dublin,  Chief  Com.  of  Police. 
Du  Cane,  Colonel  E.  F.,  C.B. 

East  India  Association,  London. 
Economist,  The  Editor  of. 
Economiste  Francais,  The  Editor  of. 
Edinburgh,  The  City  Chamberlain. 
„  Royal  Society  of. 
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Egypt,  Ministry  of  the  Interior. 
Ellison  &  Co.,  Messrs.,  Liverpool. 
Engel,  Dr.  Ernest,  Berlin. 
Fairlamb,  W.,  Esq.,  York. 
Feurer,  John,  Esq.,  Liverpool 
Finance  Chronicle,  The  Editor  of. 
Fleming,  Sandford,  Esq. 
Fleming,  William,  Esq. 
Ford,W.  C,  New  York. 
Foster,  C.  J.,  Esq.,  London. 
Foville,  M.  A.  de,  Paris. 
France,  H.  E.  The  Minister  of— 

Agriculture  and  Commerce. 

Finance. 

Justice. 

Public  Instruction. 

Public  Works. 
Frankfort-onr  Maine — 

Geographical  and  Statistical  Soc 

Medical  Society. 
Franklin  Institute,  Philadelphia. 
Friendly  Societies,  The  Registrar  of. 

Garraway,  The  Hon.  D.  G.,  Grenada. 
Geneva,  The  Public  Library  of. 
Geddes,  Patrick,  Esq.,  Edinburgh. 
Germany,  Imperial  Statistical  Office. 
German  Consul-General,  London. 
German  Hail  ways,  Administration  of 
Giffen,  Robert,  Esq. 
Glasgow,  Philosophical  Society  of. 

„         Sanitary  Department. 
Goehlert,  Dr.  Vincent,  Berlin. 
Guy,  Dr.  W.  A.,  F.R.S.,  &c. 
Guyot,  Yves,  Esq.,  Paris. 

Hall,  E.  Hepple,  Esq.,  London. 
Hall,  Dr.  E.  S.,  Tasmania. 
Hamburg,  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

„         Sanitary  Bureau  of. 

„         Statistical  Bureau  of. 
Hamilton,  Rowland,  Esq.,  London. 
Hancock,  Dr.  W.  N.,  Dublin. 
Harrison  &  Sons,  Messrs.,  London. 
Hart,  R.,  Esq.,  Shanghai. 


Hayter,  H.  H.,  Esq.,  Melbourne. 
Hector,  Dr.  James,  Wellington. 
Hewat,  Archibald,  Esq.,  Glasgow. 
Hill,  Chas.  S.,  Esq.,  Washington. 
Historic  Society  of  Lancashire  and 

Cheshire. 
Holder,  Alfred,  Esq.,  Vienna. 
Howard  Association,  Loudon. 
Huggard,  Dr.  W.  R,  London. 
Hungary,  Statistical  Bureau  of. 

Illinois,  Bureau  of  Statistics. 
India,     The      Superintendent     of 

Government  Printing. 
Indiana,  Department  of   Statistics 

and  Geology. 
Insurance  Gazette,  The  Editor  of. 
„        Record,  The  Editor  of. 
„         World,  The  Editor  of. 
Investors'  Monthly  Manual,  The. 
Iron  and  Coal  Trades'  Review,  The. 
Italian  Legation,  London,  The. 
Italy,  Director  General  of  Statistics. 

„     Hygienic  Society,  Milan. 

Jamaica,  The  Registrar-General 
Janssens,  Dr.  E.,  Brussels. 
Japan,  Statistical  Office,  Tokio. 
Jarvis,  Dr.  E.,  Dorchester,  Mass. 
Jenkins,  H.  M,  Esq.,  London. 
Jenkins,  F.  L.,  Esq.,  Brooklyn,  New 

York. 
Jennings,  John,  Esq.,  London. 
Jevons,  W.  Stanley,  Esq.,  F.R.S. 
Johnston,  Rev.  J.,  Upper  Norwood. 
Johnston,  Messrs.  W.  and  A.  K. 
Jordan,  Henry,  Esq.,  Brisbane. 

Keleti,  Chas.,  Esq.,  Budapest. 

Kelly,  Dr.,  Worthing. 

Kennedy,  J.  C.  G.,  Esq.,  U.S.A. 

King's  College,  London. 

Kirby,  M.,  Esq. 

Knox,  John  Jay,  Esq.,  Washington. 
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During  ike  Year  1881 — Continued. 


Koroei,  Joseph,  Budapest. 
Kyshe,  J.  B.,  Esq.,  Mauritius. 

Labourers'  Friend,  The  Editor  of. 
Labouring  Classes,  Society  for  Im- 
proving the. 
Laveleye,  Prof.  Emile  de,  Liege. 
Layton,  Messrs.  C.  and  E.,  London. 
Legoyt,  A.,  Esq.,  Paris. 
Lee,  Lionel,  Esq.,  Ceylon. 
Levasseur,  M.  E.,  Paris. 
Lisboa,  Geographical  Society  of. 
Liverpool  Free  Public  Library. 
Liverpool,  Lit.  and  PhiL  Society. 
Lloyds,  The  Committee  of. 
Local  Taxation  Committee* 
London  Hospital,  The  Secretary. 
Longman  and  Co.,  Messrs.)  London. 
Lovely,  William,  Esq.,  RN.,  London. 
Ludlow,  N.  M.,  Esq.,  London. 

Mabson,  R  R,  Esq. 
Machinery  Market,  Editor  of. 
Mackey,  Rev.  Donald  J.,Perth,  N.B. 
Maclure  and  Macdonald,  Messrs., 

London. 
Macmillan  and  Co.,  Messrs.,  London. 
Madrid — 
Director-General  of  Beneficence 

and  Health. 
Director-General  of  Public  Works* 
Geographical  Society  of. 
Institute     of     Geography     and 
Statistics. 
Mallet,  Sir  Louis. 
Man,  E.  Garnet,  Esq.,  London. 
Manchester — 
Literary  and  Philosophical  Soo. 
Public  Free  Libraries. 
Statistical  Society. 
Massachusetts,    Board  of    Health, 
Lunacy,      and 
Charity. 
„  Bureau  of  Statistics 

of  Labor. 


Mauritius,  Colonial  Secretary  of. 

„  Governor-General  of. 

„         Editor  of  Almanac  and 
Colonial  Register  of. 
Maier,  Herrn  Julius,  Stuttgart. 
Mayr,  Dr.  George,  Munich. 
Mechanical  Engineers,  Institution  of 
Medical  Herald,  Louisville,  U.S.A. 
Meitzer,  August,  Esq.,  Leipzig. 
Mercator,  Ernst,  Esq.,  Frankfort 
Mouat,  Dr.  F.  J.,  F.RC.S. 
Mulhall,  M.  G.,  Esq.,  London. 

National    Union    of     Elementary 

Teachers. 
Nature,  The  Editor  of,  London. 
Neison,  F.  G.  P.,  Esq.,  London. 
Newcastle  -  upon  -  Tyne,       Public 

Libraries. 
New  York,  Trustees  of  the  Cooper 

Union. 
Netherlands  Consul  at  Liverpool. 
„  Legation,  London. 

„  Minister  of  the  Interior. 

„  Statistical  Society  of. 

Neumann-Spallart,    Dr.  Fr.  Xav., 

Vienna. 
Newcome,  F.  N.,  Esq. 
Newmarch,  Mrs.  T.,  London. 
New  South  Wales,  Agent-General  for 
„  Registrar-General. 

New  York  State  Library. 
New  Zealand,  Registrar-General. 
Nimmo,  Jos.,  Esq.,  jun.,  Washington. 
Norway,  Central  Statistical  Bureau. 
Nowell,  E.  C,  Esq.,  Tasmania. 


Oesterroichisch-Ungarische 
kassen-Zeitung,  Vienna. 
Ohio,  Secretary  of  State. 


Spar- 


Paris,  Statistical  Society  of. 
Parkes  Museum  of  Hygiene. 
Peek,  Sir  Henry,  M.P.,  Wimbledon. 
Petersen,  Aleksis,  Esq.  Copenhagen. 
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Pirn,  J.  T.,  Esq.,  Monkstown. 
Plowden,  W.  C.,  Esq.,  Calcutta. 
Political  Economy  Club,  London. 
Poor,  Henry  V.,  Esq.,  New  York. 
Portugal,  Consul-Genl.  of,  London. 
Prague,  Statistical  Commission  of. 
Prinsep,  C.  C,  Esq.,  London. 
Prussia,  Royal  Statistical  Bureau  of. 
Purdy,  F.,  Esq.,  London. 

Queensland,  Registrar-General  of. 

Raikes,  Captain  G.  A. 

Ravenstein,  E.  G.,  Esq.,  London. 

Redgrave,  A.,  Esq.,  C.B. 

Reeve,  Dr.  J.  T.  Madison,  Wisconsin. 

Reid,  G.  H.,  Esq.,  Sydney. 

Reid,  H.  L.,  Esq. 

Reinwald,  C,  Esq. 

Review,  The  Editor  of. 

Rivista    de    Topografia,  Agrimen- 

sura,  The  Editor  of. 
Revue  Bibliographique  Universelle, 

The  Editor  of,  Paris. 
ReVue  Geographique  Internationale, 

The  Editor  of,  Paris. 
Rhode    Island,    Providence,    City 

Registrar  of. 
Rivista  Europea,  The  Editor  of. 
Robinson,  Sir  W.  R,  London. 
Robyns,  Jules,  Esq.,  Paris. 
Rome,  Giunta  Centrale  de  Statistics* 
Roth,  H.  L.,  Esq.,  Brisbane. 
Roumania,  Central  Statistical  Office. 
Royal  Agricultural  Society. 

„     Asiatic  Society. 

„        „         „    Bombay    Branch. 

„        „         „    North  China    „ 

„     Colonial  Institute. 

„      Geographical  Society. 

„      Institution. 

„     Irish  Academy. 

„     Med.  and  Chirurgical  Society. 

„     Society. 

„     United  Service  Institution. 


Russell,  Dr.  J.  B.,  Glasgow. 
Russia,  Imp.  Geographical  Society. 

St  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  London. 
St  Thomas's  Hospital,  London. 
San  Francisco,  Library  Association. 
Sanitary  Record,  The  Editor  of. 
Saxony,  Royal  Statistical  Bureau  of. 
School  Board  for  London. 
Semenow,  H.  E.,  Mons.  P.  de. 
Sensai,  Nagayo,  Esq.,  Tokio,  Japan. 
Seyd,  E.,  Esq.,  London. 
Seyd,  R,  Esq.,  London. 
Shaw,  Capt  E.  M.,  C.B.,  London. 
Siemens,  C.  William,  Esq.,  D.C.L. 
Slaughter,  Mihill,  Esq. 
Smee,  A.  H.,  Esq.,  Wellington. 
Smith,  Dr.  George,  Edinburgh. 
Smith,  Colouel  J.  T.,  London. 
Smithsonian  Institution,  U.  S.  A. 
Snow,  Dr.  E.  M.,  U.S.  A. 
Social  Science  Association. 
Sonnenschein,  W.  Swan,  Esq. 
South  Australia,  Agent  General  for. 

„  „        Chief  Secretary  of. 

South  Australian  Institute. 
South  Australian  Royal  Society. 
Stanford,  E.,  Esq.,  London. 
Stark,  W.  E.,  Esq.,  London. 
Statist,  The  Editor  of. 
Statistical     and     Social     Inquiry 

Society  of  Ireland. 
Sterne,  Simon,  Esq.,  London. 
Stockholm,  Statistik  Tidskrift. 
Stott,  John,  Esq.,  London. 
Strangers'  Friend  Society. 
Street  Bros.,  Messrs.,  London. 
Surveyors,  The  Institution  of. 
Sutton,  E.,  Esq.,  London. 
Sweden,  Central  Statistical  Bureau. 
Sweet,  E.  F.,  Esq. 
Switzerland,  Statistical  Bureau. 

Tait,  P.  M.,  Esq.,  London. 
Tasmania,  The  Government  Statist 
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During  the  Tear 
Tasmania,  The  Registrar-General  of. 

„         Royal  Society  of. 
Tayler,  Mra.  N. 

Textile  Manufacturer,  Editor  of. 
Thompson,  Captain  C.  H.,  Exeter. 
Thnbron,  Robert,  Esq. 
Torenos,  The  Count  of,  Spain. 
Trubner  &  Co.,  Messrs.,  London. 
Tupp,  A.  C,  Esq.,  Madras. 
Tyne  Improvement  Commissioners. 

United  Service  Club,  London. 
United  States,  Agric.  Department. 
Bureau  of  Statistics. 
Commr.of  Education. 
Comptr.  of  Currency. 
Naval  Observatory. 
Surgeon   -    General, 
Marine       Hospital 
Service. 
„  „       Treasury,  Sec  of  the. 

Universal  Engineer,  Editor  of. 
University  College,  London. 
Uruguay,  Directorate  of  Statistics. 

Vaillant,  M.,  Montevideo. 


1881 — Continued. 
Van  den  Berg,  N.  P.,  Esq 
Varrentrapp,  Dr.  G.,  Munich. 
Vesselovsky,  A.,Esq.,  St.  Petersburg. 
Victoria, Agent-General  for,  London. 

„        Chief  Secretary. 

•„        Government  Statist. 

„       Minister  of  Mines. 

„        Registrar-General  of. 

„        Royal  Society  of. 
Vine,  J.  R.  Somers,  Esq. 

Walras,  Leon,  Esq. 
Wandsworth  Board  of  Works. 
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bequeathed,  as  the  law  permits  to  be  appropriated  by  will 
to  such  a  purpose. 
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money  secured  on,  or  directed  to  be  secured  on,  or  to  arise 
from  the  sale  of,  or  directed  to  be  laid  out  in  the  purchase  of, 
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JOURNAL  OF  THE   STATISTICAL  SOCIETY, 

MAECH,  1881. 


The  Question  of  the  Reduction  of  the  Present  Postal  Telegraph 
Tariff.    By  R.  Price  Williams,  Mem.  Inst.  G.E. 

[Bead  before  the  Statistical  Society,  21st  December,  1880.] 

The  practical  working  of  the  electric  telegraph  for  commercial 
purposes  may  be  said  to  date  from  1838,  when  Messrs.  Cook  and 
Wheatstone,  after  having  in  the  previous  year  patented  their  . 
magnetic  needle  telegraph,  put  np  the  first  telegraph  line  on  the 
Great  Western  Railway  between  Paddington  and  West  Drayton ; 
this  was  followed  by  the  construction  of  a  telegraph  on  the  Black- 
wall  line  in  1840,  and  by  another  in  Glasgow  in  the  following  year. 
It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  for  some  considerable  time  sub- 
sequent to  the  invention  and  construction  of  the  electric  telegraph, 
its  use  was  almost  exclusively  confined  to  railway  purposes  and 
train  signalling,  the  idea  of  its  commercial  value  being  so  little 
appreciated  by  the  public  at  that  time,  that  the  Electric  Telegraph 
Company,  on  its  establishment,  after  purchasing  Messrs.  Cook  and 
Wheatstone's  inventions  in  1846,  was  looked  upon  as  a  complete 
commercial  failure,  the  shares  for  a  long  time  being  considered  as 
almost  valueless,  the  chief  source  of  the  telegraph  company's  revenue 
then  being  derived  from  contracts  they  managed  to  obtain  from  the 
railway  companies  for  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  railway 
telegraphs.  Fortunately,  however,  for  themselves,  the  Electric 
Telegraph  Company,  foreseeing  the  future  commercial  value  of 
their  undertaking,  at  the  same  time  that  they  succeeded  in 
obtaining  from  the  railway  companies  highly  advantageous  con- 
tracts  for  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  the  railway  tele- 
graphs, secured  in  many  cases  by  way  of  set  off  for  the  use  of  their 
patents,  and  for  other  services,  exclusive  way  leave  rights  for  their 
own  telegraphs  over  the  respective  railway  companies'  lines. 

From  1846  to  1851  very  great  improvements  were  made  in  the 
working  of  the  telegraphs,  and  in  November  of  the  latter  year,  a 
cable  was  successfully  laid  between  Dover  and  Calais,  and  for  the 
first  time  the  prices  of  the  funds  in  Paris  were  known  the  same  day 
within  business  hours  on  the  London  stock  exchange. 
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The  commercial  value  of  the  telegraph  undertakings  now  began 
to  become  more  generally  recognised,  and  from  the  period  of  the 
laying  of  the  first  submarine  cable  in  1851,  may  be  dated  the  forma- 
tion of  the  other  great  telegraph  company,  the  Magnetic  Telegraph 
Company,  which,  in  close  relationship  with  the  Submarine  Tele- 
graph Company,  enjoyed  the  exclusive  right  to  carry  messages  for 
that  company,  with  exclusive  concessions  of  telegraphic  communi- 
cations from  the  French  and  Belgian  Governments.  This  company, 
which  in  1856  became  amalgamated  with  the  British  Telegraph  Com- 
pany, under  the  title  of  the  British  and  Irish  Magnetic  Telegraph 
Company,  was  obliged,  owing  to  the  fact  of  the  Electric  Company 
having  already  acquired  exclusive  way  leave  rights  on  the  railways, 
to  have  recourse  to  the  highways  and  canals,  in  order  to  establish 
its  communications  with  the  principal  towns  in  this  country ;  in 
Ireland,  however,  the  case  was  different,  the  Magnetic  Company 
having,  at  a  very  early  period  of  its  existence,  obtained  there 
almost  exclusive  possession  of  the  railways,  the  Electric  Company 
being  obliged  in  that  case  to  betake  itself  to  the  highways  and 
canals.  So  profitable  were  telegraph  undertakings  now  becoming, 
that  other  companies,  such  as  the  United  Kingdom  and  London 
District  Telegraph  Companies,  were  formed,  the  former  company 
having  been  established  in  1861,  with  the  declared  object  of  estab- 
lishing a  cheap  and  uniform  u.  charge  throughout  the  country, 
irrespective  of  distance ;  another  feature  in  this  undertaking  was  its 
issuing  perpetual  j\  per  cent,  bonds,  upon  which  interest  was  to  be 
paid  by  means  of  the  issue  of  frank  telegraph  message  stamps, 
these  frank  stamps  being  used  very  much  as  postal  telegraph 
and  postage  stamps  are  at  present.  The  London  District  Company, 
which  began  its  career  in  1860,  was  also  formed  with  the  object  of 
establishing  cheap  telegraph  communication  within  the  area  of  the 
metropolis  and  its  suburbs,  the  company's  tariff  in  1860  being  as 
follows : — 4<2.  for  a  message  of  ten  words,  and  6d.  for  a  message  of 
twenty  words,  and  for  a  message  of  ten  words  including  an  answer 
of  similar  length,  6d.,  these  charges  being  in  all  cases  inclusive  of 
delivery.  The  following  summary  affords  some  idea  of  the  progress 
of  this  company's  traffic,  since  its  formation  in  1860  to  1866 : — 


Year. 

Number  of  Message*. 

Percentage  of 
Increase. 

Number  of 
Stations  Opened. 

Miles  of  line. 

1860 

74>58l 

__ 

5* 

335 

'61 

144»°** 

9310 

77 

378 

'62 

243»849 

69*32 

84 

401 

'68 

247,606 

154 

81 

430 

'64 

308,031 

24-40 

80 

464 

»65 

316,272 

268 

83 

470 

'66 

214,496 

-3218 

80 

405 
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Although  it  cannot  be  said  that  either  the  United  Kingdom  or 
London  Provincial  Telegraph  Companies,  at  the  time  of  their 
acquirement  by  the  post  office,  had  become  commercially  as  suc- 
cessful as  the  other  two  great  telegraph  companies,  the  reduction  to 
the  uniform  is.  rate,  effected  in  the  case  of  the  United  Kingdom 
Company,  and  to  the  low  local  6d.  tariff  of  the  London  Provincial 
Company,  at  once  resulted  in  the  other  companies  reducing  their 
tariffs,  and  the  impetus  thereby  given  to  the  development  of  tele- 
graph traffic  generally  throughout  the  kingdom  was  very  remark- 
able, as  will  be  seen  from  a  reference- to  the  Tabular  Statement  No.  I 
in  the  Appendix  and  the  diagrams  which  accompany  this  paper. 

The  continuous  reductions  in  the  tariff  of  the  Electric  and  Inter- 
national Telegraph  Company  during  the*  seventeen  years  preceding 
its  acquirement  by  the  post  office,  is  shown  to  have  been  in  every 
case  followed  by  an  immediate  and  rapid  increase  in  the  number  of 
messages. 

In  1840,  and  for  some  years  after  its  formation,  the  Electric 
Company's  charges  for  a  message  of  twenty  words  were  at  the  rate 
of  id.  per  mile  for  a  distance  of  50  miles,  \d.  a  mile  for  roo  miles, 
and  \d.  per  mile  for  all  distances  beyond ;  the  words  in  the  addresses 
being  also  charged  for. 

In  1850  this  company's  maximum  charge  for  twenty  words  was 
reduced  to  10*.,  and  in  1851  it  was  further  reduced  to  8s-6c?.,  and 
in  November  of  the  same  year  the  charge  for  100  miles  was  reduced 
to  23.  6d~,  and  for  distances  over  100  miles  to  5a.  The  average 
gross  receipts  per  message  in  this  year,  however,  still  amounted, 
as  will  be  seen  from  the  tabta?  to  as  much  as  los.  -\d.  per 
message. 

In  1854  various  reductions  in  this  company's  tariff  were  made, 
the  charge  for  the  addresses  being  for  the  first  time  discontinued, 
practically  lengthening  each  message  to  thirty  words.  The  average 
receipts  per  message  for  this  year  show  a  reduction  of  nearly  50  per 
cent.  (49*14  per  cent.)  over  the  preceding  year,  while  the  number 
of  messages  were  considerably  more  than  doubled  (132*98  per  cent, 
increase)  : — 

In  1855  the  company's  tariff  for  messages  of  twenty  words  was 
as  follows : — 

*    di 

For  distances  of    50  mile* r    6  for  twenty  wordk 

r>  100    „    a    -  „ 

»i  x5°    »i     3     ""  »» 

„  beyond  150    t, 4     -  „ 

The  average  receipts  per  message  being  reduced  to  3*.  lofrf., 
while  the  increase  in  the  number  of  messages  in  the  year  amounted 
to  over  33  per  cent. 
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In  1861,  when  the  London  Provincial  Telegraph  Company  had 
commenced  business  with  its  6d.  messages,  the  Electric  and  Mag* 
netic  Telegraph  Companies  were  both  obliged  to  reduce  their  charges 
for  all  London  messages,  and  this  was  speedily  followed — when  the 
United  Kingdom  Company  commenced  its  operations — by  a  uniform 
i*.  rate  for  all  messages  forwarded  short  distances,  the  average 
receipts  per  message  being  reduced  to  3*.  6£rf. 

In  1862  the  Electric  Company's  tariff  was  further  reduced  as 

f  0II0W8 : — 

«.  d. 

For  distances  of    25  miles x  -  per  message  of  twenty  words. 

50  »  *  ^  ,f 

100  „  z  -  „ 

200  „  z  6  „ 

300  „  4  -  „ 

400  , 5  -  ,, 

The  average  receipts  per  message  amounted  to  2*.  io§<£,  being 
a  reduction  of  nearly  20  per  cent,  below  the  previous  year's  aver- 
age ;  these  reductions  being  accompanied  at  the  same  time  by  an 
increase  of  nearly  28  per  cent.  (2772  per  cent.)  in  the  number  of 
messages  sent  during  the  year. 

In  1864  another  considerable  reduction  in  this  telegraph  com- 
pany's tariff  occurred  as  follows : — 

t.  d. 

For  distances  of    50  miles 1     -  per  message  of  twenty  words. 

>i  i°o    »     *    ~  „ 

,t  a°°    >i     2    6  „ 

»»  30°    »i     3     **  w 

The  average  receipts  being  further  lowered  to  2$.  +\d.  per  message, 
equivalent  to  a  reduction  of  over  15  per  cent,  on  the  preceding 
year's  average,  while  the  year's  increase  in  the  number  of  messages 
amounted  to  over  29  per  cent. 

In  1865  the  tariffs  of  the  Electric  and  the  other  telegraph 
companies  were  again  very  considerably  reduced,  but  from  that 
date  they  continued  unaltered  down  to  the  period  of  the  acquire- 
ment of  the  telegraphs  by  the  post  office  on  the  6th  February,  1870. 
The  rates  charged  were  as  follows : — 

9.    d. 
For  messages  within  London  and  other  towns....  -    6  for  twenty  words. 

For  distances  of  100  miles    1     -  „ 

11  200    11        1     6  „ 

11  3°°    11        2    ""  »i 

The  average  receipts  per  message  for  that  year  amounted  to 
only  28,  i|d.,  while  the  year's  increase  on  messages  was  as  much  as 
26*09  per  cent.  The  chief  feature  in  the  reductions  in  this  year's 
tariff  was  the  resumption  of  the  6d.  messages  within  the  metropo- 
litan area  and  at-  all  the  principal  towns.  To  this  important  reduc- 
tion must  be  ascribed  the  large  increase  which  followed  in  the 
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number  of  messages.  Altogether  during  the  ten  years  1857-67,* 
the  Electric  Company's  average  receipts  per  message  were  reduced 
from  4*.  ijd.  to  2*.  -\d.y  or  just  50  per  cent.,  while  the  number  of 
messages  in  the  same  period  increased  from  881,271  to  3,351)9 10, 
or  nearly  fourfold. 

In  Table  II  of  the  Appendix,  details  are  given  of  the  Electric 
Company's  working  expenses  during  a  period  of  nineteen  years, 
from  which  it  will  be  seen  that  the  reductions  in  the  expenses  have 
more  than  kept  pace  with  the  reductions  in  the  tariff,  and  the  same 
remark  applies  in  the  case  of  the  working  expenses  of  the  Magnetic 
Company. 

Postal  Telegraphs. 

The  ten  years'  experience  we  now  have  of  the  working  of  the 
postal  telegraph  system,  with  its  reduced  and  uniform  is.  charge 
for  all  messages  not  exceeding  twenty  words,  appears  fully  to  justify 
the  efforts  recently  made  to  obtain  some  further  reduction  in  the 
postal  telegraph  tariff,  and  notwithstanding  what  the  Postmaster 
general,  in  his  reply  to  the  deputation  which  recently  waited  upon, 
him,  said,  in  regard  to  the  present  state  of  the  revenue  not  admitting 
of  any  immediate  reduction,  the  writer  is  of  opinion  that  the  result 
of  the  further  inquiries  he  is  at  present  understood  to  be  making 
in  regard  to  this  important  matter,  will  be  such  as  to  satisfy  him 
that  the  time  has  arrived  for  some  large  and  well  considered 
scheme  for  a  further ,  reduction  in  the  tariff,  and  that  the  loss  of 
revenue  anticipated  to  result  therefrom  will  prove  to  be  even  at  the 
outset  scarcely  appreciable,  while  the  stimulus  afforded  in  increasing 
and  developing  new  sources  of  telegraph  traffic  would,  as  the  past 
experience  of  the  telegraph  companies  shows,  be  such  as  materially 
to  reduce  the  present  very  heavy  percentage  of  the  working 
expenses  of  the  department. 

Attention  has  already  been  drawn  to  the  very  large  increase  in 
telegraph  traffic  which  resulted  from  the  repeated  and  almost  con- 
tinuous redaction  in  the  tariffs  of  the  late  telegraph  companies,  the 
effect  in  reducing  the  working  expenses  of  those  companies  being 
still  greater,  as  is  well  known  to  those  acquainted  with  the  history 
of  these  undertakings.  By  way  of  illustration  it  may  be  men- 
tioned, that  while  in  1859  the  Electrio  Telegraph  Company's  average 
receipts  were  39.  1 1  \d.,\  the  working  expenses  amounted  to  as  much 
as  2*.  yd.  per  message,  or  over  65  per  cent.,  whereas  in  1869,  when 
the  average  receipts  had  become  reduced  to  2s.  per  message,  the 
working  expenses  only  amounted  to  is.  -\d.  per  message,  or  51  per 

•  The  reason  why  the  results  of  the  working  daring  the  years  1868  and 
1869  have  not  been  referred  to,  is  the  fact  that  the  number  of  messages  for  those 
years  have  been  estimated. 

t  Table  II,  Appendix. 
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cent,  of  the  gross  receipts,  in  other  words,  while  the  average  receipts 
per  message  had  been  reduced  49  per  cent.,  the  redaction  in  the 
working  expenses  exceeded  60  per  cent. 

Frequent  and  considerable  as  were  the  reductions  effected  at 
various  times  in  the  message  tariffs  of  the  different  telegraph  com- 
panies, there  never  was  anything  which  in  magnitude  and  importance 
approached  that  effected  on  the  acquirement  of  the  telegraphs  by  the 
post  office,  when  under  Mr.  Scudamore's  auspices  the  present 
uniform  is.  message  rate  was  adopted.  In  order  fully  to  realize  the 
extent  of  this  reduction,  it  is  only  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  that, 
whereas  in  1869  the  average  receipts  of  the  late  Electric  Telegraph 
Company,  as  already  shown,  amounted  to  2*.  per  message,  the 
average  receipts  per  message  during  the  year  1872  was  only 
is.  it/.,*  a  reduction  of  nearly  46  per  cent.,  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  messages  resulting  from  this  large  reduction  having 
amounted  to  at  least  46  per  cent,  during  the  first  year,  and  to  26, 
25,  and  24  per  cent,  respectively  in  each  of  the  three  following 
years  (Table  VTII),  while  the  total  number  of  postal  telegraph 
messages  has  increased,  during  the  last  nine  years,  from  9,850,177 
to  26,547,137,  or  271  percent.,  nearly  threefold  the  average  rate  of 
increase  during  that  period,  equivalent  to  over  105  per  cent,  per 
annum.  It  is  difficult  to  determine  accurately  the  total  number  of 
messages  sent  by  the  telegraph  companies  in  1869,  the  year  imme- 
diately preceding  their  acquirement  by  the  post  office,  but  at  the 
outside  they  could  not  have  exceeded  6J  millions,  in  which  case  the 
increase  in  the  number  of  messages  during  the  last  ten  years  has 
just  been  fourfold. 

The  reason  why  this  large  increase  in  the  number  of  messages 
has  not  as  yet  been  accompanied  by  a  corresponding  reduction  in 
the  working  expenses  per  message,  as  invariably  resulted  in  the  case 
of  any  considerable  reduction  in  the  tariffs  of  the  telegraph  com- 
panies, is  well  known  to  those  acquainted  with  the  history  of  the 
acquirement  of  those  undertakings  by  the  post  office. 

It  is  unnecessary  here  to  say  anything  on  this  subject  beyond 
remarking,  that  the  causes  which  have  so  far  operated  against  a 
reduction  in  the  working  expenses  are  of  an  exceptional  character 
and  not  likely  to  recur.  The  new  telegraph  lines  and  wires  which 
Mr.  Scudamore  was  obliged  to  construct,  without  much  regard  to 
"ways  and  means,"  in  order  to  prevent  an  utter  and  disastrous 
breakdown  of  the  telegraph  service,  at  a  most  critical  juncture,  have 
now  been  completed  and  paid  for. 

The  large  arrears  due  to  the  railway  companies  for  maintenance 
of  the  postal  telegraphs,  and  which  could  not  be  dealt  with  pending 
the  telegraph  arbitrations,  have  also  been  paid,  and  the  accounts  c  f 
•  Table  VII,  Appendix. 
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the  postal  telegraph  department  for  the  last  year,  jnst  issued,  exhibit 
for  the  first  time  an  expenditure  of  a  much  more  normal  character ; 
the  working  expenses  still,  however,  amount  to  763  per  cent.*  of 
the  total  telegraph  revenue,  as  compared  with  48 1  per  cent,  in  the 
case  of  the  late  Electric  Company,  and  54  per  cent,  in  that  of  the 
Magnetic  Company  in  1869.  J 

Having  regard  to  these  circumstances,  the  writer  is  of  opinion 
that  in  order  largely  to  increase  the  telegraph  traffic,  and  thereby 
to  bring  about  a  still  further  reduction  in  the  percentage  of  the 
working  expenses,  a  further  considerable  and  well  arranged  reduc- 
tion should  at  once  be  made  in  the  existing  message  tariff. 

That  the  reduction  to  the  present  uniform  if.  tariff  was  always 
looked  upon  by  Mr.  Scudamore  as  but  the  first  step  to  further 
important  reductions  is  well  known,  and  the  writer  feels  sure  that 
he  is  but  expressing  a  general  feeling  of  regret,  that  it  has  not  been 
reserved  to  that  gentleman  to  carry  out  to  their  conclusion  those 
further  comprehensive  changes  which  are  still  required  to  render 
the  postal  telegraph  service  the  financial  success  it  was  intended, 
and  is,  he  believes,  yet  destined  to  be. 

The  fact  of  the  writer  having  for  some  years  been  engaged  on 
behalf  of  the  principal  railway  companies  in  the  matter  of  their 
claims  against  the  post  office  has  necessarily  obliged  his  devoting 
much  special  attention 'to  the  various  economical  questions  involved 
in  the  business  of  commercial  telegraphy,  and  has  led  to  his  pre- 
paring a  scheme  for  a  substantial  reduction  in  the  present  message 
tariff  which  he  now  begs  to  submit  for  consideration. 

While  ensuring  the  present  revenue  from  any  appreciable  loss, 
the  writer  considers  that  the  inducements  offered  by  his  scheme  for 
sending  short  messages  are  such  as  cannot  fail  to  give  a  great  and 
immediate  impetus  to  telegraph  traffic. 

The  total  gross  receipts  from  telegraph  messages  in  the  year 
ending  31st  March,  1880,  after  deducting  the  receipts  from  press 
messages  and  moneys  paid  out,  were  1,28  5,627/.^  and  the  total 
number  of  messages  forwarded,  exclusive  of  press  messages,  was 
24,467,771,  the  average  receipts  per  message  being  is.  om6id. 

Had  all  these  messages  been  ordinary  is.  messages  of  twenty 
words,  they  would  have  yielded  a  revenue  of  1,223,387/.,  the  balance 
of  62,240/.  representing  the  excess  money  received  for  all  messages 
over  twenty  words.  Assuming  this  latter  amount  to  be  divided 
equally  between  messages  of  twenty,  thirty,  thirty- five  and  forty 

•  See  Table  VII.  f  See  Table  IV.  t  S*>  Table  V. 

f  See  Tbble  VI. — Grow  revenue  from  messages    £1,549,866 

Deduct  paid  out   264,239 

£1,285.627 
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words,  for  which  excess  payment  is  now  required  of  3c?.,  6d.,  9*?., 
and  is.  respectively,  the  number  of  messages  of  each  kind  exceed- 
ing twenty  words  would  be  inversely  proportioned  to  the  excess 
charges  as  follows : — 


exceeding 
Twenty  Word*. 

Equiralent  to  messages  of  twenty-five  words  at  3d. 
it                      thirty               „         6 
„                     thirty -fire        „         9 
„                     forty                 „         i#. 

Receipt*  from 

Messages 
of  More  than 
Twenty  Words. 

1,244,780 
622,390 
414,927 
811,195 

£ 

i5>56° 
15,560 

15.560 

2,598,292 

61,240 

Hence  the  total  number  of  messages  exceeding  twenty  words 
wonld  be  2,593,292,  which,  deducted  from  the  total  24,467,771 
messages  forwarded,  would  leave  21,874,479  1*.  messages  of  twenty 
words  and  under. 

Of  these  21,874,479  m.  messages  all  we  know  is,  that  they  did 
not  exceed  twenty  words,  no  means  being  afforded  to  the  public  of 
classifying  them,  and  as  no  restriction  was  put  upon  their  inserting 
less  than  the  twenty  words,  the  probability  is  that  this  number  of 
words  was  in  the  majority  of  cases  approached  very  nearly. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  however  that  if  the  existing  message 
tariff  had  been  so  arranged  as  to  offer  sufficient  inducements  to 
brevity,  a  great  number  of  them  might  have  been  considerably 
condensed,  especially  in  the  case  of  telegrams  in  reply  to  mere 
questions,  the  words  u  yes,"  "  no,"  or  "  all  right "  in  sach  cases 
being  frequently  all  that  is  required.  Many  other  cases  obviously 
suggest  themselves  where  messages  of  five  words  would  be  quite 
sufficient,  such  as  "  Coming  home  to  dinner  to-night/'  "  Meet  me 
"  five  o'clock  train,"  Ac,  Ac. 

If  the  tariff  was  lowered  for  such  messages,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  they  would  be  very  largely  multiplied  without  entailing  any 
loss  to  the  revenue,  as  will  be  presently  shown. 

Reverting  again  to  the  21,874,479  1*.  messages  of  twenty  words 
and  under,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that,  as  in  the  case  of  mes- 
sages in  excess  of  twenty  words,  the  numbers  of  those  of  five,  ten, 
fifteen,  twenty  words  respectively  would,  if  the  cost  varied,  be 
inversely  proportional  to  the  number  of  words  in  each  case.  That 
40  per  cent,  of  them  for  instance  might  have  been  condensed  to 
five  words,  30  per  cent,  to  ten  words,  and  20  per  cent,  to  fifteen 
words,  leaving  10  per  cent,  for  messages  of  the  full  amount  of 
twenty  words. 

In  estimating  the  amount  of  work  done  in  the  case  of  each  mes- 
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sage,  it  is  necessary  to  take  into  account  the  number  of  words  in 
the  addresses  of  the  sender  and  receiver:  seven  words  for  each 
address,  or  say  fifteen  words  for  both  combined,  including  the  time 
of  despatch  of  the  message,  would  appear  to  be  all  that  is  required 
under  ordinary  circumstances. 

A  twenty- word  message  at  present  would  therefore  represent  at 
most  about  thirty-five  words.  Similarly  a  twenty-five  word  message 
would  require  forty  words,  and  so  on.  In  the  case  of  the  existing 
ordinary  messages  of  twenty  words  and  under,  it  is  assumed  that 
the  average  number  of  words  at  present  is  fifteen,  equivalent  to 
thirty-five  words,  including  the  address. 

The  following  table,  based  on  this  assumption,  shows  approxi- 
mately the  annual  number  of  messages,  receipts,  and  number  of 
words  under  the  present  system,  it  being  borne  in  mind  that  the 
figures  in  italics  represent  not  the  actual  number  of  messages  of 
five,  ten,  fifteen,  and  twenty  words  respectively,  but  the  number  of 
messages  which  in  all  probability  would  have  consisted  of  those 
respective  numbers  of  words  had  the  existing  tariff  arrangements 
offered  sufficient  inducements  to  abbreviate  the  messages. 

Tabular  Statement,  showing  the  Postal  Telegraph  Receipts  and  Number 
of  Messages  for  the  Year  1879-80. 


Number  of  Word*. 

Number 

of  Meeeages 

(ex-Preae 

Meeeagee). 

Tariff. 

GroM 

Estimated 

Ex-Addreaa. 

Including 
Addrew. 

„      ,  ,         Number  of  Wordi 
Reoaipta.     1 

Telegraphed. 

No. 

5 

IO 
20 

No. 
20 
25 
80 
86 

No. 

S,749,79n 
6,562,344  1 
4&4m  [ 
2,187,44$) 

t.    d. 
1     - 

1    8 
1    6 

1  9 

2  - 

£ 

">o93.7*4 

77,799 
46,679 
36,306 
3«»"9 

No. 
656,284,870* 

Average  aay 

*5 
30 
35 
40 

80 

40 
45 
50 
65 

zi,874»479 

1,244,780 
622,390 
4l4»9*7 
3",i95 

49,791,200 
28,007,550 
20,746,850 
17,116,726 

— 

24,467,771 

— 

1,285,627 
968,929 

771,895,15*5 

Working  expi 

dinary  meu 

Total  exp 

Deduct  n 

sages,  A 

tnses  attribi 
ages— 
enses     

utable  to  or- 

£ 

1,111,547 

142,618f 

jceipte  from  press  mes-  "1 
w J 

— 

Net  profit  on  mmm 

268    

— 

316,698 



gVD 

•  21,874,479  x  30  (the  assumed  average  number  of  words  including  the 
address). 

f  It  U  assumed  that  the  receipts  and  expenses  from  press  messages  and 
private  wires  balance  each  other.  igitized  by  LjQOfflC 
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On  the  assumption  already  made,  that  the  average  number  of 
words  requisite  for  ordinary  addresses  is  fifteen,  the  proportionate 
charge  for  the  address  itself,  in  the  case  of  a  it.  message  of  twenty 
words  (i.e.  thirty-five  words,  including  the  address),  would  be  three- 
sevenths  of  a  shilling,  or  5*  143  d.,  equivalent  to  about  one- third  of  a 
penny  (o*343rf.)  per  word,  and  the  charge  for  the  first  five  words  of 
a  message,  including  the  address,  would  be  four-sevenths  of  a 
shilling,  or  6*857^.;  the  charge  for  ten  words  would  similarly  be 
five-sevenths  of  a  shilling,  or  8*57  id. ;  the  average  for  fifteen  words 
six-sevenths  of  a  shilling,  or  10*28 5c?. ;  the  charge  for  twenty  words 
being  of  course  the  full  shilling.  The  reduced  tariff  suggested  by 
the  writer  as  best  calculated  to  meet  the  requirements  at  the  present 
juncture,  is  based  on  a  consideration  of  the  foregoing  analysis  of 
the  existing  charges,  and  would  be  as  follows : — 6d.  for  a  telegram 
of  twenty  words,  including  the  addresses  of  sender  and  receiver, 
and  id.  for  each  additional  five  words.  The  system  of  including 
the  addresses  in  the  number  of  words  allowed  obtains,  as  is  well 
known,  in  the  case  of  continental  messages,  and  its  advantages  are 
manifold  and  obvious.  In  the  first  place,  it  reduces  the  amount  of 
work  by  offering  a  direct  pecuniary  inducement  to  shorten  the 
number  of  words  in  the  address.  It  further  makes  the  payment 
(as  it  ought  to  be)  proportionate  to  the  amount  of  work  done,  as 
measured  by  the  number  of  words  in  the  telegram.  It  also  offers 
an  additional  advantage  to  those  who  choose  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  system  of  registering  their  names  at  the  post  office  in  the 
town  where  they  reside,  of  still  further  condensing  the  words  in 
the  address,  and  thereby  proportionably  increasing  the  number  of 
words  in  the  message. 

In  the  following  table  an  estimate  is  given  of  the  increased 
number  of  each  class  of  such  messages,  together  with,  the  receipts 
and  expenses  which  may  be  anticipated  from  the  adoption  of  the 
proposed  reduced  tariff.  By  comparing  the  table  with  the  one 
already  referred  to,  showing  the  actual  postal  telegraph  receipts 
and  messages  for  the  year  1879-80,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  adoption 
of  6</.,  8c?.,  and  lod.  message  rates,  together  with  the  considerable 
reduction  in  the  existing  tariff,  provided  for  in  the  case  of  messages 
exceeding  twenty  words,  is  shown  to  result  in  an  increase  of  53  per 
cent,  in  the  total  number  of  messages  in  the  first  year. 
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Proposed  Tariff.    Postal  Telegraph  Receipts  and  dumber  of  Messages,  dtc.f 
as  Estimated  under  Proposed  Reduced  Tariff. 


Hnmber  0/  Words. 

Annual  Number 

of 

Mewnges. 

Tariff. 

Grout 
Receipts. 

Number  of  Words 

Bx- 

Address. 

Including 
Addrets. 

Transmitted, 
including  Address. 

5o. 

5 
10 

*S 
20 

No. 
20 
25 
80 
85 

40 
45 
50 
55 

No. 

17.499.5** 
9»843.5i6 

5,249,875 
2,187,448 

*.      d. 

-  6 

-  8 

-  10 
1      - 

1      2 
1      4 
1      6 

1      8 

♦ 

£ 

437,49' 
328,117 
218,744 
109,372 

No. 

349,991,640 

246,087,900 

157,496,250 

76,560,680 

*5 
30 
35 
¥> 

34,780,421 

1,244,760 
622,390 
4*4.917 
3"»>95 

•,093,724 

72,612 

41*95 
31,120 

25,933 

830,136,470 

49,791,200  ' 
28,007,550 
20,746,350 
17,115,725 

37,373.713 

•    — 

1,264,882 
i,075.5i" 

945,797,295 

Wording 
ceding  1 

Increased 
of  50  p 

expenses] 

iable) 

xi  per  ce 
*r  cent.*) 

(Increase  over  year 
1879-80,  53  per 
cent.) 

l879-80  (see  pre- 1 
nt.  (22  per  cent.  \ 

£ 
968,929 

166,682 

(Increase  over  pre- 
sent number  22! 
per  cent.) 

"Estimated  normal  Annual  Increase — 

Grose      receipts     1879-80,    vis.,1 

10  per  cent,  on  1,285,627/ J 

— 

189,371 
128,563 

"■" 

>n  messages 

317.934 

— 

•  The  expenses  of  clerks'  salaries,  assumed  to  be  50  per  cent,  of  entire  work- 
ing expenses,  as  previously  explained. 


In  the  tables  referred  to,  showing  the  actual  postal  telegraph 
receipts  and  number  of  messages,  the  figures  in  italies,  as  already 
stated,  give  in  each  case  the  probable  number  of  postal  telegraph 
messages  nnder  twenty  words  which  are  now  sent.  Those  of  only 
five  words,  for  which  the  present  charge,  including  the  address, 
is  it.,  are  estimated  under  the  proposed  6d.  tariff  (including  an 
address  of  fifteen  words),  to  increase  ioo  per  cent.  Similarly  the 
present  ten- word  messages  are  estimated  to  increase  50  per  cent, 
and  the  fifteen- word  messages  25  per  cent. 

No  increase,  however,  is  assumed  in  the  present  nnmber  of 
twenty-word  messages,  nor  has  any  credit  been  taken  for  any 
increase  in  the  messages  exceeding  twenty  words,  although  the 
proposed  reduction  in  the  tariff  for  the  present  twenty-five  word 
messages  amounts  to  over  6  J  per  cent. ;  the  reduction  in  the  case  of 
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the  thirty,  thirty-five,  and  forty- word  messages  representing  in  each 
case  as  much  as  ii'ii  per  cent.,  14*30  per  cent.,  and  16*67  Ver 
cent,  respectively. 

With  regard  to  any  increase  in  the  working  expenses  due  to 
the  increased  number  of  messages,  it  should  be  observed  that  only 
a  portion  of  the  expenses,  viz.,  the  item  of  salaries  and  clerks, 
would  be  materially  affected  by  it. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  table  that  although,  as  already  stated, 
the  aggregate  estimated  increase  in  the  total  number  of  messages  is 
about  53  per  cent.,  the  corresponding  increase  in  the  number  of 
words  (which  to  a  great  extent  is  the  measure  of  the  work  done) 
only  amounts  to  22  per  cent. 

The  post  office  returns  give  no  details  of  the  working  expenses, 
but  under  the  old  telegraph  companies'  system  the  salaries  of 
clerks,  Ac.,  amounted  to  just  half  the  entire  expenses.*  In  the  fol- 
lowing estimate  therefore  a  similar  increase  of  22  per  cent,  (cor- 
responding to  the  increase  in  the  number  of  words  in  the  messages) 
has  been  estimated  for  in  the  expenses  under  this  head,  equivalent 
to  an  increase  of  about  1 1  per  cent,  on  the  entire  postal  telegraph 
working  expenses. 

It  will  not  fail  to  be  noticed  that  the  combined  effect  of  the 
increase  in  the  number  of  messages  and  the  proposed  reduction  in 
the  tariff,  is  such  as  to  leave  the  gross  postal  telegraph  revenue  very 
nearly  the  same  as  at  present,  and  further,  that  after  deducting  tiie 
working  expenses — increased,  as  already  explained — the  net  profits 
are  still  shown  to  amount  to  1 89^,3  71/.  per  annum,  and  if  in  addition 
to  this  be  added  the  10  per  cent,  normal  annual  growth  of  postal 
telegraph  traffic  which  has  obtained  during  the  last  ten  years,  viz., 
128,563/.,  the  total  net  revenue  under  the  proposed  new  tariff  would 
even  in  the  first  year  amount  to  317,954/.,  and  so  practically  leave 
the  amount  of  net  revenue  jost  as  at  present,  viz.,  316,968/. 

In  conclusion,  the  writer  would  observe  that  the  total  amount 
of  capital  expended  by  the  post  office  in  the  acquirement  of  the 
telegraph  amounts  to  10,120,075/.,  and  the  question  of  providing  a 
sinking  fond  to  recoup  this  large  amount  is  one,  in  his  opinion, 
well  deserving  of  attention  in  any  scheme  for  the  reduction  of  the 
existing  postal  telegraph  tariff ;  and  as  bearing  upon  this  question, 
it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  annual  sum  necessary  to  recoup  this 
capital  in  a  period  of  forty  years  would  only  amount,  at  3  \  per  cent., 
to  what  would  be  equivalent  to  a  charge  of  just  id.  (1 '0821c?.)  a 
message  on  the  26,547,137  messages  of  all  kinds  which  were  for- 
warded by  tKe  post  office  during  the  last  year. 

•  See  Table  IV,  Appendix. 
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Price  Williams— On  the  Quasi 

Hon  of  the 

-1 

[Mar. 

Table  I] 

[. — Electric  and  International  Telegraph  Company.    Orm 

[Extracted  from  the  Compaayi 

Year 
ending  Slit 
December. 

Miles 

of 
Line. 

Number 

of 
Messages. 

Grose  Receipts 
(ex- 
Porterage). 

Working  Expenses. 

Salaries 
and  Wages. 

Maintenance. 

Labour. 

Material. 

Total. 

1861 

2,122 

99,216 

£ 

49,866 

£ 
12,175 

£ 
Not  given 

separately 

£ 

9,046 

'52 

3,709 

211,137 

67,5*5 

16,812 

>• 

12,663 

'63 

4»409 

245,793 

104,184 

80,929 

,* 

18,871 

'64 

4>954 

572,116 

1*3,231 

46,234 

», 

19,821 

*55 

5,228 

745,880 

144,928 

46,279 

»> 

21,041 

■5* 

5,348 

812,323 

161,178 

48,552 

n 

19,618 

'57 

5,^37 

881,271 

180,735 

60,452 

16,020 

9,196 

25,216 

'68 

6,103 

870,143 

177,638 

62,642 

16,677 

13,725 

30402 

'59 

6,27a 

1,025,269 

201,674 

57,605 

«9,034 

14,746 

33,78o 

'60 

6,54« 

1,117,364 

207,916 

58,814 

19,723 

19,311 

39.032 

'61 

6,727 

1,201,516 

213,585 

60,269 

20,005 

18,677 

38,682 

'62 

7,597 

1,534,590 

219,44* 

64,805 

18,522 

20,825 

39,347 

'68 

8,230 

1,825,427 

*54,36i 

68,746 

21,741 

31,269 

53,oio 

'64 

8,659 

2,356,406 

278,064 

73,168 

2M57 

84,067 

55,5i4 

'65 

9,306 

2,971,084 

314,027 

80,537 

30,208 

27,950 

58,158 

'66 

9,740 

3,150,149 

336*58 

88,236 

38,327 

28,778 

67,105 

'67 

10,007 

3,351,910 

346,740 

94,831 

29,177 

27,545 

56,722 

'68 

10,160 

3,756,340» 

375,534 

97,771 

36,073 

23,754 

59,827 

'69f   ... 

10,289 

8,801,740t 

380,1 74t 

101,510f 

27,276! 

15,291f 

4*»5°7t 

*E 

stimated. 

tl 

estimated 

for  the  twelve 

months.    The  Company's 

accounts  for  this  year,  i 

ncluding  the 

81  Dec.,! 

1868  to  1 
28Jan.,  f 

1869  ...J 

•"■ 

411,855 

109,968 

29483 

16,666 

46,04° 
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Receipts,  Working  Expenses,  and  Net  Revenue  from  1651  to  1869. 
wf-jetriy  report*. J 


Working  Kxpenses. 

Percentage 

of 

Working 

Expenses. 

Met  Receipts. 

Gross 
Receipt* 

per 
Message. 

Net 
ReceipU 

per 
Message. 

Year 

Repair* 

of 
Cables. 

Miscellaneous, 

Stationery, 

Law  Charges, 

fcc. 

Total. 

ending 
Slst 
Dee. 

£ 

£ 

9,521 

£ 

30,742 

Per  rut. 
61*65 

£ 
19,124 

#.     d. 
10     -f 

*.     d. 
3  ioi 

1851 

— 

14,018 

43*493 

64-41 

24,032 

6     4* 

2     3* 

'52 

— 

22,711 

72,5" 

69-60 

31,^72 

8    5} 

2     7 

'53 

— 

26,622 

92,677 

75-21 

30,554 

4    8} 

1     -* 

'54 

— 

88,808 

101,128 

69-78 

43,800 

8  10} 

I       2i 

»55. 

8*502 

81,616 

108,288 

6M8 

52,890 

3    9} 

1     3* 

»56 

8,896 

86,099 

120,663 

6676 

60,072 

4    1* 

1    4i 

'57 

7,166 

81,110 

"1*319 

6880 

56»3*9 

4    1 

1    3i 

'68 

7,604 

88,968 

132,85* 

65-87 

68,822 

3  m 

1    4* 

'69 

6,627 

88,780 

138,205 

6637 

69,711 

8    8, 

1     3 

'60 

4,646 

88,479 

142,075 

66-52 

71,510 

3    6} 

1       *i 

'61 

2,486 

46,941 

152,078 

69*30 

67,3*4 

2  10* 

-    10, 

'62 

8,526 

89,448 

164,730 

64-76 

89,631 

2    9, 

-  lit 

'63 

8,786 

42,789 

175*157 

62-99 

102,907 

2    4i 

-    10, 

'64 

4,787 

48,619 

166,951 

69-53 

127,076 

2    1* 

-ioi 

'65 

1,627 

46,988 

202,956 

60-32 

133,502 

2    « 

-  ioi 

'66 

6,215 

44*247 

201,015 

6797 

H5,725 

2    -* 

-    10, 

'67 

4^16 

41,578 

203,691 

64-24 

171,843 

2    - 

-    XI 

'68 

4,994f 

85,790t 

184,80  if 

48-61 

I95,373t 

2    - 

I  -t 

»69 

receipts  and  expenses  for 

the  thirteen 

months  ended 

the  28th  Janu 

isvrj,  1870,  a 

s  under— 

6,411 

88,773 

200,201 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 
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Tabus  III. — The  Electric  and  International  and  British  and  Irish  Magnetic  Tetegrofk 
Companies*  Gross  Receipts  per  Message  from  1857  to  1869. 


Year. 

Number  of  Messages 

E.  and  I.  and 

B.  and  I.  Companies 

(combined). 

Increase  per 

Cent, 
per  Annum 

Gross  Receipts 

E.  and  I.  and 

B.  and  L  Companies 

(combined). 

Increase  per 

Cent, 
per  Annum. 

Gross  Receipts 

per 

Message. 

Pereeataie 
of 

Reductkx 

1857 
'68 
'69 
'60 
'61 
'62 
'68 
'64 
'66 
'66 
'67 
'68 
'69 

No. 
1,237,457 

1,276,75* 

I,575,H9 

l,725,696 

1,891,253 

2,206,140 

2,652,851 

3,386,548 

4.222,349 

4,670,789 

4,8x8,290 

5,383,570 

5,475»500 

818 
28*36 

956 

9-60 
1664 
20*25 
2765 
24-68 
10*62 

816 
11-73 

1-71 

£ 

251,941 

• 

250*74 
275,705 
297,781 
307,062 
318,462 
362,629 

392,9U 
442,204 
473,702 
493,379 
538,357 
547,55o 

-   0-58 

1008 

800 

312 

8*71 

1887 

8-35 

1255 

712 

416 

912 

771 

4*07      -1 
3*92      { 
3'50      ( 
3*45     ( 
.3*25     ( 
289     i 

2*73     ( 
2-32     | 
2*09     i 

203     ^ 
2*05 

2'00 
2-00      „ 

Percnt 

-  8« 

-10-71 

-  1-43 

-  5*80 
-11-08 

-  5*54 
- 15*02 

-  9-91 

-  2-87 

-  1*42 

12)16214 

81*79 
-0-58 

— 

12) -67  46 

Percentage  1 
of  reduo-  1 
tion    per  [ 
annom....J 

12)81*21 

-  5-62 

Average    increase   perl 
cent,  per  annum   ....  j 

1851 

— 

6-77 

Ayeraj 
crea 
anni 
tern 

;e  increase  or  de-  "| 
se  per  cent,  per  1 
am,   initial  and  f 
linal  periods   ....J 

Percnt. 
1319 

— 

Percnt 
668 

— 

Percnt 
-  657 
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Table  IV. — Electric  and  International  Telegraph  Company.  Ratio  of 
Expenditure  to  Gross  Receipts,  exclusive  of  Porterage  and  Sums  Paid 
Out  in  the  Tear  1869. 

[Extracted  from  report*  of  the  Electric  and  International  Telegraph  Company.] 


£  S.  d. 
Receipts  for    messages,  intelligence,  main-1 

tenanee,  oontracts,  interest  and  transfer  V  411,855  13  - 

fees,  less  porterage  paid  out J 

Expenditure  as  under — 

Maries  and  wages 109,968  17  9 

Station  expenses 8,367  11  - 

Rent,  taxes,  gas  and  insurance 17,675  12  11 

Books,  stationery  and  printing 8,947  8  2 

Postage 634  16  8 

Law  charges    368  6  5 

Direction  and  audit    2,500  -  - 

Maintenance  (labour  and  materials)    46,048  11  - 

Contributions  to  sickness  fund 278  4  7 

Goat  of  repairing  submarine  cables 6,411  8  8 

Total    200,200  17  2 


Percentage  01 
Receipt*. 


2670 
x'o3 
4'30 
a-i7 

°'*S 
0*09 
o'6i 
iri8 
0*07 
i  "3 1 


48*61 


Note. — The  receipts  and  expenditure  are  for  the  thirteen  months  ending 
31st  January,  1870. 


Table  V. — British  and  Irish   Magnetic    Telegraph    Company.      Ratio 

of  Expenditure  to  Gross  Receipts  for  the  Year  1869. 

[Extracted  from  reports  of  the  British  and  Irish  Magnetic  Telegraph  Company.] 


£        s.    d. 

Messages,  news,  royalty,  rents,  &o.,  for  the  \  i^uta    9    o 

year  ending  81st  December,  1869 J  ie7'870    Z    * 

Expenditure  as  under — 

Engineering  staff  and  materials  for  main- 1  03  .p^  ,«    3 

tenanee  of  lines  and  instruments J  * 

Salaries  and  wages,  commercial  department  41,809  11  10 

Petty  expenses  at  513  stations    2,629    7  11 

Rents  and  taxes    13,283  18    - 

Stationery  and  printing   4,007  13  11 

Clothing  and  liveries,  &c 758    5  11 

Repairs — Stations  and  offices 553    4    - 

Newspaper  and  newB  reports 1,534    -    - 

Insurance,  postage  and  miscellaneous 919  1111 

Law  charges 148  16    - 

Travelling  expenses  409    -    8 

Direction    1,050    -    - 

Audit 100    -    - 

Total  90,383  17    5 


13-86 

24-98 
i'57 
7*94 
2*39 
°'45 
o*33 
0*92 

o'55 
0*09 
0*24 
0-63 
o"66 


54*°i 
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Table  VI.- 

Price  Williams — On  the  Question  of  the             [Mar. 

-  Gross  and  Net  Revenue  from  the  Telegraph  Service  since  the  Transfer  to 
the  Post  Office. 

l 

Year  ended 
Slat  March. 

9 

Grata  Revenue 

from  Message 

and  from  Wires 

Rented  by  Cable 

Companies. 

Per- 
centage 

of 
Increase 

8 

Xevs, 

Produce,  and 

Special 
Wire  Rentals. 

Per- 
centage 

of 
Increase. 

4 

Private 

Wire 

Rentals. 

Per- 
centage 

of 
Increase. 

7 

Total 
Revenue 

Collected. 

Per- 
cents? 

of 
lucres* 

1871    

£ 
908,861 

1,096,376 

1,306,066 

1,403,793 

1,448,823 

1,479,477 

1,474,814 

1,486,990 

1,448,048 

1,649,866 

Per  cnt. 
20*6o 

7*48 
3*20 

212 

o"3* 

0*83 
2-62 
7-04 

£ 
31,976 

89,176 

48,800 

62,688 

68,478 

68,166 

66,041 

64*867 

71,813 

76,269 

Per  cnt. 

2252 

»°*53 
21-68 
10-99 

°*53 
n'82 

1*04 
"'57 

6-21 

£ 

16,768 

82,678 
37,817 
42,068 
60,840 
62,884 
68,942 
68,329 
62,010 
66,849 

Per  cnt. 

94*34 
i6'o8 
11-23 
20*89 
4-00 
1 1 '46 

I*1A 

£ 
971,217 

1,183,157 

1,401,077 

1,527,812 

1,576,647 

1,623,838 

1,621,599 

1.633.847 

Per  cat 

21*83 

1842 
9*0f 
3*«? 
2*99 
0-14 
075 
r8f 
7*0f 

'72    

73   

'74   

'75   

'76   

•77   

78   

79   

631    1,603,687 
7-00 1 1,716,728 

»80   

S 

)63'4 

— 

9)66*89 

9)172*45  ] 

— 

9)65*26 

Avge.  ann.  incr. 

Ditto,    initial  "| 
and  terminal  V 
9  years J 

— 

7*o5 

6*12 

7*43 
10*14 

19-16 

16*52 

i 

7'Jf 
6*55 

1 

Tear  ended 
Slit  March. 

10 

Total  Telegraph 
Revenue. 

Per- 
centage 

of 
Increase. 

11 

Working 
Expenses. 

Per- 
centage 

of 
Increase. 

13 

Net  Receipts 

(including  News, 

fcc.,  and 

Private  Wire 

Rentals). 

Percentage 

of 

Increase 

or 

1871    

72    

73    

£ 

697,984 

761,611 
'     989,921 
1,088,466 
1,137,079 
1,276,662 
1,318,107 
1,883,642 
1,346,892 
1,462,489 

Per  cnt. 

10*87 

3l*7i 

9*45 

4*95 

12*28 

***5 
i'55 

I*Ot 

7-84 

£ 
394,477 

691,776 

874,946 

967,790 

1,077,347 

1,031,624 

1,123,790 

1,164,114 

1,089,392 

1,111,647 

Per  cnt. 

5<>'oa 
47*85 
io'6i 

n*3* 
4**5 
8*95 
3*59 
6*42 

a'Q3 

£ 
303,467 

196,836 

114,976 

116,676 

69,732 

246,138 

189,317 

169,428 

267,600 

340,942 

Per  cat 

-  47*33 

-  28*07 
+     o'6i 

-  4**36 
+  310-40 

-  22'77 

-  irci 

74   

75   

76   

77   

78   

79   

+  5198 
+  32-40 

'80   

— 

9)82*51 

— - 

9)  H5*04 

Arge.  ann.  incr. 

^^fttto,    initial  T 
3  terminal  > 

917 
8*84 

16*1 1 

I2'20 

no 
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b  VTL— Postal    Telegrams.     Total    Telegraph    Revenue  (less  News  Produce  and 
facial  Wire  Rentals,  and  Private  Wire  Rentals),  Working  Expenses,  and  Net  Revenue. 


[Extracted  from  the  Twenty-sixth  Report  of  the  Postmaster  General  for  1880,  p.  60.] 

far 

m 

■ck. 

Swber 

Total 
Telegraph 
Revenue. 

News, 

Produce, 

and 
Special 

Wire 
Rentals. 

Private 

Wire 

Rentals. 

Total 
Telegraph 
Revenue 
(loos  News, 
kc,  Private 
Wires,  fcc.). 

Working 
Expenses. 

Net 

Revenue 

(less 

r*ews, 

Private 

Wires,  fee.). 

Gross 
Receipts 

per 
Message. 

Net 
Receipts 

per 
Message. 

Ho. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

*.     d. 

s.    d. 

VI 

9.850,177 

697,934 

3i,975 

16,763 

649,196 

394,477 

*54,7 19 

1     3} 

-    6{ 

fn 

!»473»79« 

751,611 

39,175 

32,578 

679,858 

591,776 

88,082 

1     1 

-     i* 

73 

'5.535,78o 

969,921 

43,3oo 

37,817 

908,804 

874,946 

33,858 

1    2 

-    -i 

* 

17,821,530 

1,063,466 

52,688 

42,063 

988,715 

967,790 

20,925 

1     U 

-    -i 

N 

'9^53,120 

1,137,079 

58.478 

50,849 

1,027,75a 

1,077,847 

49»595 

1   -i 

l:>89 

N 

-•973.535 

1,276,662 

58,165 

52,884 

1,165,613 

1,031,624 

134,089 

l    H 

-      I* 

".716,143 

1,313,107 

65,041 

58,942 

1,189,124 

1,128,790 

65,334 

l    U 

-      -J 

t 

12,171,867  j  1,833,542 

64,367 

58,329 

1,210,846 

1,164,114 

46,73a 

l    U 

-     -i 

[ 

1*459,775  J  1,346,892 

71,813 

62,010 

1,113,069 

1,089,392 

ia3,677 

-ill 

-      li 

> 

i 

26.547,137  11,462,489 

76,269 

66,349 

1,309,871 

1,111,547 

198,324 

-ill 

-      Il 

!     ,                       Per  cat. 

Per  cnt. 

u. 

(100) 

(7650) 

(*3'5o) 
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Table  "VTII. — Increase   per    Cent,  of  Number  of    Messages    since  the 

Transfer  to  the  Post  Ofice. 

[Extracted  from  the  Postmaster  General's  Report  for  1880.] 


England  and  Wales. 

Number  of  Messages. 

Year. 

Provinces. 

Per- 
centage 
oP 
Increase. 

London. 

Per- 
centage 

of 
Increase. 

Total. 

Per- 
centage 

of 
Increase. 

1870-71 

'71-72  

5,299,882 

6,594,590 

8,022,151 

9,233,854 

10,124,661 

10,883,282 

11,232,704 

11,392,098 

11,592,899 

12,392,996 

Per  cnt. 

H'43 
21*65 

15*09 
9-66 

7'49 

3'22 

141 

177 
6*90 

2,863,821 
3,612,772 
4,577,015 
6,254,547 
5,662,033 
6,350,714 
6,561,930 
6,700,504 
8,830,019 
9,854,566 

Percnt. 

26*15 
26*69 
14*80 

7*56 
12*36 

3'33 

2*11 

3>78 
n*6o 

8,163,703 
10,207,^62 
12,599,166 
14,488,401 
15,776,694 
17,233,996 
17,794,634 
18,092,602 
20,422,918 
22,247,562 

Percnt. 

25*°3 

23*44 

14*99 

8*9C 

72-73 

73-74  

74-75 

75-76 

9'24 

1-67 

1 2*88 

76-77 

77-78 

78-79 

79-80 

8*94 

— 

9)91*62 

— 

9)13638 

— 

9)10834 

Avge.  ami.  incr. 

Ditto     initial  1 
and  terminal  > 
9  years J 

io-j.8 
990 

"5*15 
1472 

12*04 
11*78 

Number  of  Messages. 

Year. 

Scotland. 

Per- 
centage 

of 
lucrease. 

Ireland. 

Per- 
centage 

of 
Increase. 

Total 

Percentage 

of 
Increase. 

1870-71  

1,080,189 
1,388,434 
1,761,298 
2,009,893 
2,132,787 
2,287,359 
2,402,347 
2,490,776 
2,477,003 
2,704,574 

Per  cnt. 

28-53 
26*86 
14-11 

6*12 

7*25 
S'°* 
3*68 
-0*55 
919 

606,285 
878,000 
1,175,316 
1,323,236 
1,343,639 
1,452,180 
1,529,162 
1,588,489 
1,559,854 
1,595,001 

Per  cnt. 

448 1 

33*86 
i2*«;8 

■'54 

7'84 

5*54 

3'88 

-i*8o» 

2'25t 

9,850,177 
12,473,796 
15,635,780 
17,821,530 
19,253,120 
20,973,535 
21,726,143 
22,171,867 
22,489,562 
24,467,771 

Percnt 

71-72 

26*64 

24*55 

1471 

8*03 

8*94 

3*59 

2*05 

i'44 
8'8o 

72-73 

73-74 

74-75 

75-76 

76-77 

77-78 

•78-79  

79-80 

100*76 
o*55 

__ 

112*30 
—  i*8o 

-   . 

9)9875 

9)100*21 

9)110*50 

10  97 

Avge.  ann.  incr. 

Ditto  initial  1 
and  terminal  > 
9  years J 

11-13 
10*74 

12*28 
.,34 

10*64 

#  Press  mes&nges  deducted  1,976,21 


2,079,366. 
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Peice  Williams—  On  the  Question  of  the 


[Mar. 
Table  X. — Number  «/ 

[Extracted  fromtfc  A 


England  and  Wales. 

r 

Year. 

Scotland.     I 

Country. 

Increase 
per  Cent. 

London. 

Increase 
per  Cent. 

Total. 

Increase 
per  Ceut. 

Perent. 

Perent. 

Per  cnt. 

1839.... 

— 

— 

— 

— 

59,982,520 

— 

7,623,148 

'40.... 

88,071,808 

— 

43,932,217 

— 

132,003,525 

1 20*06 

18,554,167 

'41.... 

103,895,677 

17*40 

51,075,444 

16*26 

154,471,121 

17-02 

21,234,772 

'4,2.... 

111,115,489 

7*50 

52,775,224 

3*33 

163,890,713 

6*io 

22,215,583 

'43... 

117,704,474 

5*90 

55,790,153 

57i 

173,494,627 

3*45 

23,473,216 

'44.... 

129,096,023 

9*68 

60,556,396 

8'54 

189,652,419 

9*32 

26,502,077 

'45.... 

147,227,431 

1404 

66,926,197 

10*52 

214,153,628 

12*92 

28,669,168 

'46.... 

162,624,024 

io*45 

73,254,731 

9-46 

235,878,755 

10-15 

31,135,060 

'47.... 

175,023,407 

7*62 

78,388,357 

7*oi 

253,411,764 

7*43 

33,261,163 

'48.... 

180,716,102 

3'*6 

79,663,900 

T63 

260,380,002 

*75 

33,563,101 

'49.... 

187,382,329 

y*9 

79,806,081 

018 

267,188,410 

261 

34,746,876 

'50.... 

192,508,628 

274 

83,744,014 

493 

276,252,642 

339 

35,427,534 

'51.... 

109,746,304 

376 

88,405,451 

5*56 

288,151,755 

4*3i 

36,512,64** 

'52.... 

212,033,733 

6*45 

91,574,630 

3*59 

304,208,363 

5"57 

37,843,182 

'53.... 

232.501,177 

9'35 

97,218,337 

616 

829,722,514 

8'39 

40,675,310 

'54.... 

254,922,067 

9^5 

103,377,728 

6-34 

358,300,696 

8-67 

44,114,009  ! 

'55.... 

263,037,827 

3*i8 

105,492,462 

2-04 

368,530,340 

2-85 

45,853,002    | 

'56.... 

273,453,824 

472 

112,856,029 

6*98 

388,309,853 

5*37 

48,252,942 

'57.... 

291,636,000 

5-88 

118,367,000 

4*88 

410,003,000 

5*59 

51,612,0UU 

'58.... 

300,506,000 

3 '04 

127,365,000 

761 

427,871,000 

4'36 

50,795.000 

'59.... 

316,649,000 

537 

129,266,000 

1-49 

445,916,000 

4*22 

52,063,00*' 

'60.... 

324,850,000 

2*59 

137,174,000 

611 

462,024,000 

3'6i 

53,751,000 

'61.... 

340,050,000 

4-68 

146,629,000 

6*90 

486,679,000 

5*34 

56,552,000 

'62.... 

345,412,000 

i-5« 

161,619,000 

3*40 

497,081,000 

*'i3 

57,380,000 

'63.... 

368,325,485 

664 

161,000,000 

6*19 

529,325,485 

6*50 

61,401,678 

'64.... 

390,128,908 

^      592 

170,191,853 

571 

560,320,761 

5*85 

64,261,483 

'65" 

f      3'6*1 
3*64 

J       3-64  I 

•     * 
E     S3 

f374 

597,277,616 

660 

67,048,891 

'66 

0 

r. 

374 

623,400,000 

4*37 

70,100,OCO    , 

'67 

?£ 

374 

640,286,400 

271 

75,648,300 

'68  * 

I1 

]       3*64  f 

s  •*>§ 

> 

374 

670,046,000 

465 

77,812,000 

'69 

3-64  1 

*  «  I 

-4 

374 

687,951,000 

2-67 

80,930,000 

'70^ 

fc 

L      3*64J 

fc 

1 374 

714,278,000 

383 

83,265,000 

'71.... 

501,000,000 

3*^4 

220,000,000 

374 

721,000,100 

0*94 

80,000.000 

'72.... 

510,000,000 

i*8o 

227,000,000 

3*i8 

737,000,000 

2'22 

82,000,0*0 

'73.... 

518,000,000 

i*57 

238,000,000 

V85 

756,000,000 

2-58 

84,000,000 

74.... 

553,579,000 

687 

250,474,000 

5'H 

804,058,100 

6'36 

90,195,300 

75.... 

580,081,400 

479 

266,771,000 

6-51 

846,852,400 

5*32 

90,976,400 

'76.... 

594,519,600 

2-49 

261,522,800 

-1-97 

856,042,000 

1*09 

91,120,700 

'77.... 

598,776,000 

0*72 

285,192,700 

9*o5 

883,968.700 

3'26 

99,515,300 

'78.... 

626,499,800 

4-63 

295,803,300 

372 

922,303,100 

4*34 

98,991,200  . 

79.... 

640,033,900 

216 

310,077,900 

4*83 

950,111,800 

3*oi 

101,948,300 

39)205*60 

204*09 
1  "97 

40)321*91 

39)202-12 

Averag 
incro 

Arerag 

d      annual  \ 
ase J 

5"=7 

5*i8 

8*05 

a      annual  ~) 

increase,  taking  1 

1 

initial  and  ter-  f 

5*« 

5*H 

7*H 

U.I       ,000 

1 
_  J 
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letters  Delivered. 
fcetwastfr  General**  reports.] 


Increase 

Increase 

Increase 

Increase 

Gnat  Britain. 

Ireland. 

United  Kingdom. 

Year. 

perCent. 

per  Cent. 

per  Cent. 

per  Cent. 

Per  en  t. 

Per  ent. 

Percnt. 

Per  cut 

— 

67,605,668 

— 

8,301,904 

— 

75,907,572 

— 

1839 

I43-38 

160,557,692 

122*70 

18,210,642 

H9*3*S 

168,768,344 

122*34 

*40 

1446 

175,706,898 

1671 

20,794,297 

14-18 

196,600,191 

1643 

■41 

46a 

186,106.296 

5*92 

22,328,164 

7*38 

208,434,461 

6*07 

'42 

687 

196,967,843 

5*«4 

23,482,463 

517 

220,460,306 

5*77 

'43 

11*62 

216,154,496 

9*74 

25,937,188 

10*45 

242,091,684 

9-82 

*44 

818 

242,822,796 

1234 

28,587,993 

10*22 

271,410,789 

12*91 

*45 

8*6o 

267,013,815 

9*96 

32,572,947 

1394 

299,586,762 

10*38 

*46 

683 

286,672,927 

7*36 

36,473,816 

8*90 

322,146,243 

7*53 

'47 

0*91 

293,943,103 

2*54 

34,887,481 

-166 

328,830,184 

2*07 

'48 

3*53 

301.935,286 

272 

36,463,913 

i'66 

337,399,199 

2*6 1 

'49 

1*96 

311,680,176 

3*23 

35,388,895 

—  0*21 

347,069,071 

287 

'50 

3*o6 

324,664,404 

4' 16 

35,982,782 

r68 

860,647,187 

3*9" 

'51 

3*4 

342,051,546 

5*36 

37,449,953 

4*08 

379,501,499 

5'23 

'52 

.        7*4« 

370,397,824 

8*29 

40,419,666 

7*93 

410,817,489 

8*25 

'53 

846 

402,414,705 

8'64 

41,234,596 

2*25 

443,649,301 

7*99 

*54 

3*94 

414,383,342 

2*97 

41,832,834 

1*22 

456,216,176 

2*83 

*65 

5"9 

436,542,795 

5*35 

41,851,008 

0*04 

478,393,803 

4-86 

*56 

7*00 

461,615,000 

S'lS 

42,806,000 

2*28 

604,421,000 

5*44 

'67 

-158 

478,666,000 

3*^9 

44,206,000 

3*28 

622,874,000 

3*66 

"58 

2*50 

497,979,000 

404 

46,817,000 

5*9© 

644,796,000 

4*20 

'69 

3**4 

515,775,000 

3*57 

48,227,000 

3*01 

664,002,000 

3*52 

'60 

5*21 

543,231,000 

5'32 

50,009,000 

3*70 

593,240,000 

5*t8 

'61 

1*46 

554,411,000 

2*06 

51,060,000 

2*10 

605,471,000 

2*06 

'62 

roi 

590,727,163 

6'SS 

51,497,455 

0'82 

642,324,608 

6*09 

'63 

466 

624,582,244 

5*73 

54,502,578 

5*87 

679,084,822 

5*72 

'64 

4"34 

664,326,607 

6*37 

56,140,500 

3*°i 

720,467,007 

6"io 

'65 

4*55 

693,500,000 

4*39 

66,500,000 

0*64 

750,000,000 

4' 10 

'66 

791 

715,933,700 

3*23 

58,897,300 

424 

774,831,000 

3*3i 

'67 

286 

747,858,000 

446 

60,260,000 

2*32 

806,118,000 

4'30 

'68 

400 

768,881,000 

2*8l 

63,033,000 

4*  60 

831,914,000 

294 

'69 

2*88 

797,543,000 

3*73 

66,179,000 

3*4° 

862,722,000 

3*70 

'70 

-3*9* 

801,000,000 

o*43 

66,000,000 

1*26 

867,000,000 

0*50 

'71 

2*50 

819,000,000 

2*25 

66,000,000 

— 

886,000,000 

2*08 

72 

r44 

840,000,000 

2*57 

67,000,000 

i*5' 

907,000,000 

2*49 

'73 

7*37 

894,248,400 

6*46 

70,004,900 

448 

964,253,300 

6*31 

74 

086 

937,828,800 

4-87 

70,568,800 

o*8o 

1,008,392,100 

4*58 

'75 

0*16 

947,162,700 

roo 

71,792,100 

i*74 

1,018,955,200 

1*05 

'76 

921 

983,484,000 

3*83 

74,248,200 

3*42 

1,067,732,800 

3*8o 

77 

-°*53 

1,021,294,300 

3*84 

76,078,600 

2*47 

1,097,872,800 

3*75 

78 

299 

1,052,060,100 

301 

75,937,400 

-019 

1,127,997,600 

2*79 

'79 

32588 

40)323*79 

269*31 

40)318*54 

6*03 

2*06 

8*09 

7*96 

40)319*85 

40)26725 

7*99 

6*68 

6*70 

7*10 

5*69 

6-98 

mmm> 
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Discussion  an  Mb.  R.  Price  Williams's  Paper. 

Mr.  E.  Graves  (Engineer  in  Chief  of  the  Telegraph  Department 
of  the  General  Post  Office)  said  he  did  not  intend  to  follow 
Mr.  Williams  in  his  speculations  as  to  the  effect  of  any  reduction 
that  might  be  made  in  the  telegraphic  tariffs.  At  the  same  time, 
he  commended  the  care,  industry,  and  thought,  which  that  gentle- 
man had  devoted  to  the  subject.  In  many  respects  the  principles 
upon  which  Mr.  Williams  had  advocated  a  reduction  of  the  tariff, 
were  principles  which  had  been  accepted  by  the  department.  He 
regretted,  however,  that  Mr.  Williams  did  not,  before  deciding 
upon  the  exact  terms  of  his  paper,  go  to  the  post  office  for  a  little 
more  accurate  information  on  some  particular  heads.  He  (the 
speaker)  had,  of  course,  listened  to  the  paper,  but  it  was  impossible 
for  him  to  attempt  to  do  anything  more  than  merely  remark  upon 
a  few  subjects  that  immediately  occurred  to  him.  He  had  noted 
one  or  two  things :  first,  he  questioned  the  comparison  between  the 
working  expenses  of  the  Electric  Telegraph  Company  and  the 
Post  Office.  Undoubtedly  the  proportion  of  expenses  incurred  by 
the  Post  Office  very  much  exceeded  that  incurred  by  the  Electric 
Telegraph  Company,  but  why  ?  Independent  of  special  circum- 
stances, that  rendered  everything  now  in  1880  more  costly  than  it 
was  in  1869,  the  Electric  Telegraph  Company,  as  Mr.  Williams  had 
told  the  meeting,  by  means  of  its  agreements  and  arrangements 
with  nearly  all  the  railway  companies  in  the  kingdom,  under  which 
they  maintained  their  wires,  Ac.,  and  under  which  they  kept  clerks 
at  the  railway  stations,  used  the  railway  instruments  and  wires,  and 
were  paid  at  least  a  portion  of  the  salaries  of  the  individuals 
required  to  work  these  instruments ;  further,  they  had,  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  to  the  entire  extent 
they  could  wish,  the  right  of  free  carriage  for  all  their  goods,  and 
of  free  passes  for  all  their  servants,  a  condition  of  things  which 
was  exactly  reversed  in  the  case  of  the  Post  Office.  Mr.  Williams 
had  compared  the  working  expenses  with  the  receipts  of  the 
Electric  Telegraph  Company  in  1869,  and  told  the  meeting  correctly, 
so  far  as  the  figures  went,  that  they  amounted  to  48  per  cent, 
but  they  were  not  48  per  cent,  of  the  message  receipts,  they  were 
not  entirely  due  to  the  receipts  derived  from  message  traffic,  but 
48  per  cent,  of  the  Electric  Telegraph  Company's  earnings,  and 
as  Mr.  Williams  had  himself  stated,  a  portion  of  those  earnings 
was  derived  from  the  maintenance  of  works  for  which  the  Post 
Office  has  no  equivalent,  amounting,  perhaps,  to  30,000/.  or  40,000/. 
a-year,  so  that  in  comparing  the  working  expenses,  they  must  strike 
that  amount  off  the  receipts.  They  must  also  remember  another 
thing  he  had  said,  that  the  Electric  Telegraph  Company  had 
received  a  large  and  solid  payment  from  the  railway  companies, 
besides  privileges  that  were  worth  a  good  deal  of  money ;  the  Post 
Office  paid,  he  did  not  remember  the  exact  figures,  bnt  it  was  a  sum 
certainly  exceeding  30,000/.  per  annum  for  way  lease  for  its  wires 
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over  railways  alone,  and  for  the  maintenance  of  its  wires  40,000/. 
or  50,000/.  The  consequence  was  that  the  mere  transfer  of  the 
lines  from  the  Electric  Telegraph  Company,  with  its  bargains,, 
to  the  State,  with  its  burdens,  meant  a  difference  of  pretty  nearly 
100,000/.  Mr.  Williams  had  said  that  the  normal  increase  of  the 
Post  Office  receipts  since  1870  had  been  10  per  cent.  No  doubt 
that  as  a  fact  was  correct,  bat  when  dissected,  the  fact  might 
be  represented  in  a  very  different  light.  It  was  not  merely  the 
result  of  the  tariff  reduction  from  nearly  zs.  to  little  over  is.  That 
no  doubt  was  a  great  factor,  but  a  greater  factor,  he  ventured  to 
say,  was  the  multiplication  of  offices  and  conveniences  throughout 
the  whole  kingdom.  In  the  first  year — and  he  was  now  speaking 
from  memory — that  is  to  say,  in  1870,  as  contrasted  with  1869,  the 
increase  in  the  number  of  messages  was  something  like  29  percent., 
in  1872  24  per  cent.,  in  1873  something  like  21  per  cent.,  the 
following  year  7  per  cent.,  the  next  year  less,  and  so  on  until  1878 
showed  practically  nothing  per  cent.  It  was  an  absolute  increase 
of  something  like  10,000/.  upon  20  million  messages.  Since  then 
he  was  happy  to  say  that  there  had  been  an  upward  spring,  not 
derived  from  a  reduction  of  tariff  or  the  extension  of  facilities,  but 
derived  simply  from  a  healthy  business  trade  springing  up  in  the 
country,  and  at  present  the  rate  of  increase  was  something  more- 
than  the  normal  one  of  10  per  cent.  Mr.  Williams  had  assumed 
that  the  existing  messages  contained  about  thirty-five  words  each ; 
that  was,  twenty  words  were  taken  for  the  average  of  the  body  of 
the  messages,  and  fifteen  for  addresses.  As  a  matter  of  fact  he 
might  say  that  the  average  number  of  words  now  in  addresses  was 
eleven,  and  that  in  the  body  of  the  telegram  seventeen,  making  a 
total  of  twenty-eight.  Mr.  Williams  also  assumed  that  if  they  took 
out  of  a  certain  number  of  million  messages  those  at  a  is.  a- piece, 
they  arrived  at  a  certain  total  of  receipts  which  fall  short  of  the- 
actual  receipts  by  many  thousands,  and  he  therefore  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  10  per  cent,  of  the  messages  now  sent  exceeded 
twenty  words,  assuming  that  there  were  so  many  containing  twenty- 
five,  thirty,  forty  words  and  so  on.  In  fact,  the  number  of  messages- 
sent  exceeding  twenty  words  was  barely  5  per  cent.,  and  when  they 
did  exceed  twenty  words  they  frequently  ran  to  eighty  and  one 
hundred  words.  He  (the  speaker)  also  thought  that,  because 
persons  could  now  send  for  the  same  payment  any  number  of  words 
not  exceeding  twenty,  he  was  fairly  right  in  saying  if  they  chose  to 
send  only  five  words,  it  was  because  they  wished  to  send  no  more 
than  that  number,  and  consequently  he  did  not  see  why  the  reduction 
of  the  tariff  should  create  the  want  to  send  a  greater  number  of 
messages  of  that  length.  In  conclusion,  Mr.  Graves  pointed  out 
that  Mr.  Williams  was  inaccurate  in  saying  that  in  London 
particularly  the  rates  for  local  messages  were  kept  at  6d.  until  the 
post  office  undertook  the  direction  of  the  telegraphs.  The  rates 
were  is.  per  message  from  any  part  of  London  to  another  for  all 
communications  by  the  wires  of  the  District  Telegraph  Company. 
The  rate  commenced  at  4c?.  for  ten  words,  and  by-and-by  it  was 
increased  to  6d.  as  the  minimum  oharge,  which  was  found  not  to  pay,, 
and  in  1866  the  rate  was  increased  to  is.    The  Electric  and  Mag* 
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netio  Companies  never  attempted  to  work  London  as  a  local  field, 
.and  did  only  charge  6d.  between  their  few  offices  therein.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  all  companies  charged  porterage  when  deliveries 
were  effected  over  half -a- mile  from  the  office. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Batten  said  he  had  come  as  a  visitor  to  hear  what 
his  friend  Mr.  Williams  had  to  say  with  regard  to  the  reduction  in 
price  of.  telegraphic  messages,  bnt,  in  his  opinion,  what  the  public 
really  wanted  was  not  so  much  lower  rates  as  greater  speed,  and 
this  he  thought  would  be  accomplished  by  the  union  of  the  tele- 
phone with  the  telegraph.  As  a  director  of  the  United  Telephone 
Company,  it  might  be  interesting  to  the  meeting  if  he  told  them  a 
few  general  facts  with  regard  to  the  progress  made  by  that  company 
within  the  past  few  months,  and  what,  if  it  were  let  alone,  it  would 
be  able  to  do  in  the  future.  Let  them  for  a  moment  go  outside  the 
arena  of  litigation  which  had  been  taking  place,  and  in  which  they 
had  unfortunately  been  trying  to  establish  the  rights  of  the 
inventors — Bell  and  Edison — and  let  them  cross  the  Atlantic  and 
see  what  had  been  done  there.  In  America,  as  most  of  those 
present  knew,  postal  telegraphs  did  not  exist.  A  telegraph  system 
was  therein  force  and  maintained  by  a  private  company  in  practical 
alliance  with  the  government  post  office,  but  worked  as  a  separate 
•concern.  What  said  that  Company  P  Why  this :  that  the  union 
of  the  telephone  and  the  telegraph  had  trebled  their  telegraphic 
receipts.  It  was  a  startling  fact,  no  doubt,  bnt  it  was  easily 
accounted  for.  The  public  got  what  they  really  wanted — rapid  com- 
munication by  means  of  telephone  and  telegraph  combined.  A  mer- 
chant in  Liverpool  told  him  (the  speaker)  that  since  the  telephone 
had  been  erected  between  Manchester  and  Liverpool  he  could  do  as 
much  work  in  three  minutes  as  he  used  to  be  able  to  do  by  telegraph 
in  three  hours.  Another  merchant  in  the  City  of  London  recently 
told  him  that  he  could  now  get  off  from  business  two  hours  earlier 
than  he  used  to  do  because  of  the  telephone.  It  was  that,  he 
ventured  to  say,  which  would  increase  the  number  of  messages, 
namely,  placing  each  telephone  subscriber  in  direct  contact  with 
the  nearest  telegraph  station.  In  America,  from  every  country 
station  of  the  Telegraph  Company  there  branched  out  to  all  the  small 
villages,  within  five  or  six  miles,  or  the  private  honse  of  every 
gentleman  in  the  district  who  wished  to  have  it,  a  telephone  wire, 
so  that  a  gentleman  wanting  to  send  a  message  to  Chicago,  Balti- 
more, or  New  York,  might  do  so  sitting  in  his  own  room.  Of 
course,  the  telephone  wire  did  not  stretch  all  the  way  to  these 
places ;  but  the  sender  of  the  telegram  could,  while  sitting  at  his 
own  table  or  desk,  take  up  his  telephone  and  say  to  the  nearest  post- 
master, **  Put  me  in  communication  with  Mr.  B.,  of  New  York.*' 
"  Yes,"  says  the  postmaster.  "  I  shall  not  be  in  town  to-day,"  he 
might  say  to  Mr.  B.  The  answer  was  immediate,  and  if  the  telephone 
were  near  enough  the  office  he  could  even  hear  the  voice  of  Mr.  B. 
replying,  "  I  don't  want  you  to-day.  There  is  nothing  important,  and 
you  can  stay  where  you  are."  So  that  by  means  of  the  telephone  and 
telegraph  combined,  instead  of  what  might  be  considered  now  the 
-obsolete  form  of  the  shilling  messages,  occupying  a  few  hours  to  go 
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between  Manchester  and  Liverpool,  people  were  able  to  have  almost 
instantaneous  communication ;  he,  himself,  while  sitting  in  the 
company's  office  in  the  city,  was  able  to  talk  with  the  five  partners 
of  a  firm  in  Manchester  at  their  private  houses,  two  or  three  miles 
apart  from  each  other.  Could  anything  in  telegraphy  beat  that  ? 
Having  given  a  few  more  illustrations  of  the  utility  of  the  tele- 
phone, and  the  rapidity  with  which  business  is  now  being  conducted 
through  this  medium,  the  speaker  went  on  to  say  that  he  found 
from  an  examination  of  the  statistics  already  collected  that  the 
Telephone  Company  were  doing  in  London,  with  the  few  centres 
already  open,  one- tenth  of  what  the  Post  Office  were  doing  in  the  way 
of  messages ;  and  they  had  not  injured  the  Post  Office  one  sixpence. 
The  revenue  of  the  latter  had  not  fallen  off  a  fraction  since  the 
telephone  came  into  use,  it  had  actually  increased.  And  he  believed 
if  the  company  were  allowed  to  carry  on  its  operations,  that  before 
the  end  of  1881,  telephones  would  be  put  up  in  every  chemist's 
shop  in  London,  where  any  one  desiring  to  use  them  would  simply 
have  to  go  in  and  pay  a  penny,  and  have  a  penny  telelogue  with 
the  person  at  the  other  end.  The  penny  telelogue  he  felt  sure  was 
capable  of  yielding  a  very  large  revenue.  Then  let  them  consider 
the  benefits  of  its  extension  into  the  country  where  the  telegraph 
did  not  and  could  not  reach.  Beyond  the  small  market  towns  they 
all  knew  that  the  telegraph  lines  ceased,  because  it  required  a  skilled 
operator  to  work  the  instruments,  and  of  course  the  Post  Office 
would  not  establish  telegraphic  communication  with  any  place 
which  could  not  guarantee  6ol.  a  year  for  a  skilled  operator.  Now 
what  could  not  be  done  if  the  telephone  were  allied  to  the  telegraph  ? 
Why,  for  the  cost  merely  of  a  few  pounds  a  wire  could  be  run  from 
every  telegraphic  post  office  to  every  village,  however  small,  and 
there  could  be  hung  up  in  the  small  country  shop  a  telephone  by 
which  any  person  could  send  a  message  to  the  nearest  town,  to  be 
afterwards  telegraphed  on  to  its  proper  destination.  It  required  no 
skill  whatever  to  use  it,  it  would  cost  but  little,  and  would  add  a 
fresh  charm  to  country  life.  There  was  no  reason  why  in  this  way 
dozens  of  wires  should  not  be  stretching  out  into  every  part  of  the 
country,  by  which  people  might  be  able  actually  to  converse  with 
each  other,  whatever  the  distances.  Supposing  this  were  so,  a 
nobleman  or  gentleman  who  wanted  a  friend  living  a  few  miles 
from  him  to  come  and  dine  with  him,  would  simply  have  to  go 
to  the  huckster's  shop  in  the  village,  take  up  the  telephone,  and 
say  to  the  nearest  postmaster,  "  Please  put  me  in  communication 
with  Mr.  So-and-so,  when  the  following  colloquy  might  take  place : 
•4  Are  you  going  a  hunting  to  day  ?"  "  No."  "  Well,  will  you  and 
your  daughters  come  over  to  dine  with  us  this  evening ?"  "Yes." 
And  the  thing  was  done.  There  was  no  difficulty  about  it  whatever. 
He  had  no  doubt  that  the  telephone  would  ultimately  supersede  the 
telegraph  wherever  question  and  answer  were  required  to  follow 
each  other  instantaneously,  because  of  its  wonderful  advantages. 
By  the  telephone  also  they  were  able  not  only  to  hear  well,  but 
actually  to  know  who  might  be  speaking  to  them,  just  as  he  was 
able  to  know  who  was  speaking  to  him  when  he  saw  the  speaker 
face  to  face  and  heard  his  voice.     All  that  was  needed  was  to  have 
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about  a  fortnight's  experience  in  listening.  It  was  a  curious  thing 
that  they  had  all  so  accustomed  themselves  to  what  Professor  Bell 
called  "  visible  speech,' *  that  when  a  person  was  speaking  to  them 
fifty  miles  away,  and  they  heard  the  voice  simply  through  the  tele- 
phone, without  seeing  the  person's  face,  till  they  oecame  accustomed 
to  it,  they  were  a  little  perplexed  because  they  needed  the  experience 
of  the  eyes  or  the  movements  of  the  lips  to  aid  them  to  follow  the- 
conversation ;  but  this  rapidly  wore  off,  and  after  a  few  days  the 
faculty  of  hearing  was  strengthened,  and  no  further  difficulty  wa» 
experienced.  Mr.  Batten  concluded  by  expressing  a  hope  that  the 
result  of  the  recent  litigation  would  be  to  unite  the  Post  Office  and 
the  telephone  company,  and  the  public  would  soon  have  the  penny 
telelogue,  which  he  thought  they  would  appreciate  far  more  than 
his  Mend  Mr.  Williams's  sixpenny  telegram. 

The  President  (James  Caird,  Esq.,  C.B.,  F.R.S.),  in  proposing 
a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Price  Williams  for  his  paper,  remarked 
that  after  what  had  been  said  by  Mr.  Graves,  he  felt  there  was  every 
competence  in  the  Post  Office  to  undertake  the  subject,  and  with 
Mr.  Fawcett  at  the  head  of  the  service  at  the  present  time,  they 
might  with  great  confidence  leave  it  in  his  hands,  for  as  soon  as  that 
right  honourable  gentleman  ascertained  the  financial  possibility  of 
reducing  the  cost  of  telegrams,  they  might  expect  it  would  be  done. 
After  what  had  been  said  by  Mr.  Batten,  he  thought  they  must 
all  feel  that  an  alliance  between  the  telephone  and  the  telegraph 
was  highly  desirable,  and  he  was  glad  to  see  by  the  papers  that 
Mr.  Fawcett  had  already  recognised  that  fact.  In  addition  to  the 
vote  of  thanks  which  he  asked  them  to  give  Mr.  Price  Williams  for 
his  interesting  paper,  he  thought  the  thanks  of  the  meeting  were 
due  to  both  Mr.  Graves  and  Mr.  Batten  for  the  instructive  speeches 
which  they  had  delivered. 

Mr.  P&ice  Williams,  in  acknowledging  the  honour  which  the 
meeting  had  done  him,  wished  to  offer  a  few  remarks  in  regard 
to  the  diagrams  he  had  placed  on  the  walls,  illustrative  of  the  rise 
and  progress  of  commercial  telegraphy  in  this  country.  The  left 
hand  portion  of  the  diagram  (Plate  1)  showed  the  total  annual 
number  of  messages  forwarded  by  the  Electric  and  International, 
British  and  Irish  Magnetic,  United  Kingdom,  and  a  few  other  small 
telegraph  companies  from  1855,  up  to  the  date  of  the  acquirement 
of  those  undertakings  by  the  Post  Office  in  1870 ;  the  remaining 
portion  of  the  diagram  showed,  separately  and  combined,  the 
number  of  Postal  Telegraph  messages  forwarded  from  London,  the 
provinces,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  in  each  year  from  the  date  of  the 
acquirement.  It  would  be  seen  that  the  number  of  postal  telegraph 
messages  forwarded  from  London  alone,  now  constituted  fully 
one-third  of  the  total  number  forwarded  from  all  parts  of  the 
kingdom.  He  might  mention,  that  whilst  engaged  on  behalf  of 
the  railway  companies  in  the  matter  of  their  claims  against  the 
Post  Office,  he  had  discovered  some  rather  remarkable  facts  which 
the  later  and  more  detailed  information  furnished  by  the  postal 
telegraph  returns  had  pince  very  strikingly  verified.     One  of  these 
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facts  was  that  the  number  of  messages  forwarded  from  any 
particular  town  or  place,  exactly  balanced  the  number  of  received 
messages.  Another  fact  he  had  discovered,  by  means  of  a  careful 
analysis  he  had  made  of  some  returns  furnished  by  the  Electric 
Telegraph  Company  to  the  Midland  Railway  Company,  was,  that 
as  a  rule,  one  ont  of  every  three  messages  forwarded  from  the 
provinces  was  destined  for  London,  or  in  other  words,  that  the 
London  messages  (exclusive  of  the  local)  constituted  just  one- 
fourth  of  the  entire  number  of  that  company's  messages.  From  a 
reference  to  the  diagram,  it  would  be  seen  that  the  proportion  of 
London  messages  under  the  postal  telegraph  regime  had  steadily 
increased,  the  proportion  in  1871  being  barely  one-fourth,  while,  as 
already  stated,  the  number  of  London  messages  now  amounted  to 
fully  one-third  of  the  whole  postal  telegraph  messages  forwarded 
from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom. 

The  topmost  outline  in  this  diagram  also  showed  the  total  number 
of  letters  sent  through  the  Post  Office  in  each  year,  and  it  was 
worthy  of  notice  that  the  immediate  effect  of  the  large  reduction  in 
the  Postal  Telegraph  tariff  in  1870  was  perceptibly  to  diminish  the 
increase  in  the  total  number  of  letters  sent  through  the  Post  Office 
in  the  following  year;  for  instance,  the  rate  of  increase  in  the 
number  of  letters  posted  in  the  year  1869-70  (the  year  immediately 
preceding  the  acquirement)  was  370  per  cent.,  while  in  the  year 
1871-72  the  increase  was  only  0*50  per  cent.,  the  lowest  rate  of 
increase  ever  reached  since  the  introduction  of  the  penny  postage 
in  1840.  There  has  since,  however,  been  a  steady  recovery  in  the 
rate  of  increase  in  the  number  of  postal  letters,  the  rate  in  the  year 
1874-75,  viz.,  6*31  percent.,  being  the  highest  attained  since  1854. 
The  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  this  was  that  although  the  imme- 
diate effect  of  the  large  reduction  effected  in  the  Postal  Telegraph 
tariff  had  been  temporarily  to  arrest  the  increase  in  postal  letters, 
•still  the  increased  facilities  afforded  by  the  cheap  messages  had 
perceptibly  operated  in  promoting  increased  activity  in  the  letters 
•sent  through  the  Post  Office. 

The  diagram  (Plate  2)  showed  the  Electric  and  International 
Telegraph  Company's  total  gross  receipts,  working  expenses,  and  net 
receipts,  together  with  the  mileage  of  telegraph  line  and  number 
-of  messages  in  each  consecutive  year  from  1851  to  1869,  the  year 
immediately  preceding  the  acquirement  of  this  undertaking  by  the 
Post  Office.  The  details  of  this  company's  accounts  for  the  year 
1870  cannot  be  given,  as  the  usual  half-yearly  accounts  were  not 
published  for  that  year. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  red  dotted  line  in  the  diagram, 
giving  the  average  gross  receipts  per  message  in  each  year,  shows 
an  almost  continuous  decrease,  and  it  will  be  found,  as  stated  in  the 
paper,  that  wherever  any  marked  fall  occurs  in  the  average  tariff 
rate,  it  is  at  once  followed  by  a  corresponding  rise  both  in  the 
number  of  the  messages  and  in  the  amount  of  the  receipts. 

The  remaining  diagram  (Plate  3)  similarly  shows  the  gross 
postal  telegraph  receipts,  working  expenses,  net  receipts,  and 
number  of  messages  for  each  year  since  the  period  of  the  acquire- 
ment of  the  telegraphs  by  the  Post  Office. 
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He  was  glad  to  see  that  since  this  paper  was  written,  the 
postmaster  general,  in  a  speech  he  had  recently  addressed  to  his 
constituents,  had  stated  that  the  question  of  the  postal  telegraph 
tariff  had  been  considered  by  him,  and  he  had  promised  that 
directly  the  exchequer  was  able  to  bear  the  deficit  of  170,000/. 
anticipated  to  result  at  the  outset  as  a  consequence  of  this 
reduction,  we  were  to  have  6d.  telegrams  for  messages  of  five 
words,  including  the  address,  together  with  a  new  tariff  at  the  rate 
of  $d.  for  each  word  in  excess  of  the  five  words  allowed  in  the  6d. 
message. 

In  regard  to  the  deficit  of  170,000/.  anticipated  as  the  imme- 
diate result  of  the  proposed  reduction,  he  ventured  to  think  that 
he  had  conclusively  shown  in  the  paper  that  no  such  deficit  would 
occur  even  during  the  first  year,  inasmuch  as  the  increased  tele- 
graphic activity  resulting  from  the  proposed  large  reduction  in  the 
tariff,  would  be  such  as  to  bring  about  so  large  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  messages  as  would,  even  in  that  short  time,  make  good 
the  estimated  deficiency  in  the  Postal  Telegraph  revenue ;  and  he 
ventured  to  think  from  what  had  just  fallen  from  Mr.  Batten,  in 
regard  to  the  future  of  the  telephone,  that  the  effect  of  its  more 
general  adoption  could  not  fail  very  speedily  to  bring  about  a  very 
large  prospective  increase  in  telegraph  business  generally. 

He  would,  however,  point  out  that  although  the  6d.  messages 
promised  by  the  postmaster  general  would  undoubtedly  be  a  very 
great  boon,  the  effect  of  his  contemplated  tariff  of  $d.  per  word 
for  each  additional  word  in  excess  of  five  words,  would  be  actually 
to  increase  the  cost  of  the  present  twenty- word  message,  inasmuch 
as  the  charge  under  the  new  tariff  would  amount  to  is.  i\d.,  while 
for  a  message  of  twenty-five  words  the  charge  under  the  new  tariff 
would  be  exactly  the  same  as  at  present,  viz.,  is.  $d.;  there  would, 
however,  be  a  slight  reduction  of  2*86  per  cent,  in  the  present  charge 
for  a  message  of  thirty  words,  a  saving  of  5  per  cent,  for  messages 
of  thirty-five  words,  and  of  6*67  per  cent,  in  the  case  of  messages 
of  forty  words;  whereas  the  saving  that  would  result  from  the 
adoption  of  the  tariff  he  had  proposed  in  the  paper  would  be  in  all 
cases  considerably  larger. 
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The  Mbthod  of  Statistical  Analysis. 
By  Wynnabd  Hooper,  B.A. 

[Read  before  the  Statistical  Society,  18th  January,  1881.] 

The  theory  of  statistics  has  of  late  years  been  made  the  subject  of 
mnch  study  on  the  continent,  and  a  great  deal  of  ability  has  been 
applied  to  solving  the  problems  connected  with  this  branch  of 
scientific  inquiry.  I  am  not  now  referring  to  the  practical  statis- 
tical investigation  of  physical  or  sociological  facts,  but  to  specula- 
tions as  to  the  nature  of  statistics,  to  the  theory  as  opposed  to  the 
practice  of  statistical  investigations.  In  this  field  the  Germans  have, 
as  might  be  expected,  taken  a  prominent  position ;  bat  France  find 
Italy  have  contributed  their  share  to  the  literature  of  the  subject. 
The  latter  country,  indeed,  has  produced  what  is  perhaps  the  best 
and  most  comprehensive  work  on  statistics  that  has  yet  appeared, 
namely,  Dr.  Gabaglio's  treatise.  England,  I  regret  to  say,  has  been 
almost  unrepresented  in  this  field.  The  reason  for  her  inactivity  is 
perhaps  traceable  in  the  views  expressed  at  the  Dublin  meeting  of 
the  British  Association  in  1878  by  Professor  Ingram  in  his  opening 
address  to  Section  F.  Professor  Ingram's  able  paper  was  chiefly 
directed  against  the  so-called  "  orthodox  "  school  of  economists,  and 
he  urged  the  necessity  for  abandoning  the  attempt  to  treat  economic 
questions  apart  from  other  aspects  of  the  sociological  problem.  He 
went  on  to  say  at  the  close  of  the  paper,  in  reference  to  the  claim 
put  in  for  statistics  to  be  recognised  as  a  science,  "  It  is  plain  that 
"  though  statistics  may  be  combined  with  sociology  in  the  title  of 
"  Section  F,  the  two  cannot  occupy  a  co-ordinate  position.  For  it 
"  is  impossible  to  vindicate  for  statistics  the  character  of  a  science  \ 
"  they  constitute  only  one  of  the  aids  or  adminicula  of  science." 
Now  this  is  the  view  generally  held,  I  think,  in  England,  and  it 
seems  to  me  to  be  the  right  one.  But  the  writers  of  the  continental 
school  hold  a  different  opinion.  They  maintain  that  there  is  a  science 
of  statistics,  and  several  most  able  books  have  been  written  in 
France,  Germany,  and  Italy,  to  maintain  this  view.  They  lay  it 
down  that  statistics  is  both  a  method  and  a  science:  a  method  in  so 
far  as  it  is  applied,  or  may  be  applied,  to  almost  all  sciences ;  and  a 
science  in  so  far  as  it  deals  with  the  phenomena  of  human  society. 
I  shall  endeavour  to  show  that  the  latter  part  of  this  thesis  is  inde- 
fensible, but  that  there  is  a  science  of  statistics  in  one  sense,  though 
the  field  it  covers  is  a  very  restricted  one. 
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The  conception  of  the  continental  school,  though  partially 
incorrect,  has  nevertheless  been  a  fruitful  one.  To  it  we  owe  the 
valuable  works  I  have  just  alluded  to,  in  which  we  find  a  systematic 
treatment  of  the  problems  of  statistical  inquiry  such  as  hitherto  has 
not  appeared  in  the  English  language.  On  the  continent  an  over- 
estimate of  the  importance,  and  a  mistake  as  to  the  functions  of 
statistics,  has  led  to  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  statistical  method. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  England,  while  we  have  avoided  the  mistakes 
of  our  foreign  co-workers,  we  have  done  little  either  to  aid  in  the 
work  they  have  successfully  performed,  or  to  rectify  their  errors. 
Indeed  it  is  hardly  too  much  to  say,  that,  outside  this  Society,  little 
is  known  of  the  writings  of  the  continental  authors,  and  that  the 
need  for  systematic  investigation  of  the  theory  of  the  statistical 
method  is  hardly  realised  at  all. 

Even  as  regards  the  Society,  I  have  observed,  in  looking  over 
our  Journal,  that  the  work  it  has  done  has  been  chiefly  in  the 
domain  of  the  concrete.  The  number  of  papers  on  the  abstract  side 
of  statistics,  of  the  study  which  the  Society  is  especially  concerned 
with,  is  very  small.  At  intervals  of  years  we  now  and  again  meet 
with  a  monograph  on  some  point  connected  with  the  method  of 
statistics.  Among  the  ablest  of  these  I  may  mention  that  read  by 
Dr.  W.  A.  Guy,  in  December,  1865,  "  On  the  Original  and  Acquired 
"  Meaning  of  the  Term  *  Statistics/  Ac."  In  this  valuable  contri- 
bution to  the  subject,  Dr.  Guy  anticipates  much  of  the  speculations 
of  the  contiuental  writers  whose  works  have  recently  appeared.  It 
is  much  to  be  regretted  that  a  more  exhaustive  treatment  of  the 
question  has  not  proceeded  from  the  author  of  the  above  paper, 
whose  knowledge  of  the  method  of  scientific  research  and  practical 
acquaintance  with  statistical  investigation  would  have  enabled 
him  to  perform  the  task  with  great  success.  Incursions  into  the 
realm  of  theory  such  as  this  of  Dr.  Guy  are,  however,  rare. 
Indeed,  it  is  remarkable  that  though  in  the  practical  business 
of  conducting  statistical  investigations,  and  in  the  application  of  the 
results  of  those  investigations  to  the  solution  of  the  problems  pre- 
sented by  politics  and  other  branches  of  practical  social  science, 
Englishmen  are  at  least  as  advanced  as  foreigners,  in  almost  all  that 
concerns  the  theory  of  the  subject,  they  are,  comparatively  speak- 
ing, "  nowhere."  I  know  of  no  work  in  English  in  any  way  similar 
to  those  of  Dr.  Georg  Mayr,  M.  Maurice  Block,  or  Dr.  Antonio 
Gabaglio,  to  name  the  three  best  authorities  on  the  subject ;  and 
there  are  several  other  writers,  such  as  Dr.  Ernst  Engel,  and 
M.  Haushofer,  of  whom  also  it  may  be  said  that  they  certainly  try  to 
do  what  has  not  as  yet  been  attempted  in  England,  namely,  to 
attain  to  a  scientific  conception  of  the  scope  of  statistics. 

The  three  writers  whom  I  have  named  are  all  agreed  on  the 
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main  points  of  the  inquiry.  They  all  distinguish  between  the 
method  and  the  science  of  statistics.  The  Method,  according  to 
these  theorists,  is  a  mode  of  scientific  procedure  based  on  the  obser- 
vation of  aggregates  of  individual  phenomena.  It  is  applicable  to 
the  phenomena  of  all  sciences ;  but  there  is  one  set  of  phenomena  to 
which  it  is  especially  applicable,  namely,  those  of  society.  The 
employment  of  statistics  in  sociological  investigations  gives  rise  in 
their  view  to  the  Statistical  Science.  Accordingly  we  find  in  the 
works  of  these  three  writers  (Mayr,  Block,  and  Gabaglio)  a  constant 
reference  to  the  twofold  sense  in  which  the  term  statistics  is  to  be 
understood.  I  may  here  remark  on  the  advantages  of  German, 
French,  and  Italian  writers  in  not  having  to  employ  such  a  clumsy 
plural  form  as  the  word  in  use  among  us  to  designate  this  very 
important  branch  of  knowledge.  They  are  fortunate  in  having 
adopted  the  singular  form  (German,  statistik;  French,  statistique; 
Italian,  statist ica). 

Mayr  and  Gabaglio  employ  the  same  metaphor  in  describing 
the  distinction.  They  both  speak  of  "statistics  in  the  wide 
"  sense,"  i.e.,  the  method,  and  "  statistics  in  the  narrow  sense,"  i.e., 
the  science.  The  other  two  German  authors  whom  I  have  mentioned 
use  similar  language.  I  am  only  acquainted  with  them  at  second 
hand  through  the  medium  of  the  apparatus  critious  supplied  by 
Dr.  Gabaglio  in  his  work  on  statistics.  In  order  to  make  good  my 
assertion  respecting  the  substantial  agreement  of  the  leading  con- 
tinental writers  on  this  point,  I  shall  quote  passages,  when  possible 
at  first  hand,  from  the  works  of  Mayr,  En  gel,  Haushofer,  Block, 
and  Gabaglio ;  after  which  I  shall  offer  some  remarks  on  the  views 
they  express,  and  shall  endeavour  to  show  that  there  are  grounds 
for  modifying  them  in  some  particulars,  and  that  there  is  room,  if 
I  may  so  speak,  for  an  Anglo- German,  as  well  as  a  German-Italian 
school  of  statistical  theory. 

The  first  of  the  three  leading  continental  writers  who  have 
entered  profoundly  into  the  subject  of  statistics  is  1  )r.  Georg  Mayr, 
late  director  of  the  Bavarian  Statistical  Bureau,*and  now  occupying 
a  high  administrative  position  in  the  provinces  of  Elsass  and 
Lothringen.  His  work,  of  which  a  copy  is  in  our  library,  is  called 
"  Die  Gesetzmassigkeit  im  Gesellschafbsleben,"  which  may  be  trans- 
lated, "  Conformity  to  Law  in  Social  Life."  Mayr's  conception  of 
the  nature  of  "  Die  Statistik  "  is  set  forth  in  the  following  pas- 
sage (pp.  13  and  14) : — "  While  the  statistical  or  numerical  method 
"  holds  sway,  wherever  there  occurs  a  quantitative  determination  and 
"  co-ordination  of  facts,  based  on  observation  of  aggregates,  the  field 
"  of  the  science  of  statistics  is  restricted  to  the  quantitative  investi- 
"  gation  of  the  social  life  of  man,  which  is  only  attainable  by  means 
"  of  the  observation  of  aggregates.     Accordingly,  I  define  the  sta- 
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"  tistical  science  as  the  systematic  statement  and  explanation  of 
"  actual  facts,  and  of  tbe  laws  of  man's  social  life  that  may  be 
"  deduced  from  these  on  the  basis  of  the  quantitative  observation 
"  of  aggregates."  Mayr  having  thus  claimed  for  Die  Statistik  the 
light  to  be  considered  an  independent  science,  proceeds  to  justify 
that  claim.  He  admits  that  "  it  may  surprise  us  that  the  quanti- 
"  tative  observation  of  social  aggregates  should  constitute  an  inde- 
"  pendent  department  of  knowledge,  while  the  same  claim  is  not 
"  recognised  in  the  case  of  the  observation  of  purely  physical  aggre- 
"  gates."  Why,  it  may  be  asked,  should  we  in  one  group  of  aggregate 
observations  speak  of  an  independent  science,  in  another  merely  of 
a  method  ?  Dr.  Mayr  then  proceeds  to  give  reasons  for  his  own 
view,  which  are,  to  my  mind,  very  inconclusive.  These  reasons 
are  briefly  that  the  physical  sciences  only  occasionally  make  use  of 
"  aggregate  observation,"  while  the  social  sciences  can  make  use  of 
no  other  method  of  inquiry.  I  shall  have  something  to  say  on  this 
point  later. 

The  next  writer  whose  views  I  propose  to  examine  is  M.  Maurice 
Block,  whose  "Traite*  Theorique  et  Pratique  de  Statistique "  is 
probably  known  to  members  of  this  Society.  M.  Block's  work  is 
divided  into  four  parts,  dealing  respectively  with  the  History  of 
Statistics,  the  Theory  of  Statistics,  the  Practice  of  Statistics,  and 
the  Results  of  Statistics  as  applied  to  Sociology  (Partie  appliquee, 
ou  Demographic).  With  regard  to  the  last,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  M.  Block  considers  "  Applied  Statistics  "  as  "  Statistics  "  par 
excellence,  and  that,  consequently,  he  does  not  mention  Sociology 
in  connection  with  it,  the  connection  being  understood,  being,  in 
fact,  a  part  of  his  definition  of  statistics.  The  following  passage, 
taken  from  the  commencement  of  the  "  Partie  Theorique " 
("  Traits,"  pp.  85  and  86),  expresses  his  views  on  the  nature  of 
statistics.  "  La  Statistiqiie*  may  be  regarded  as  a  science,  and  as 
"  a  method :  as  a  science,  it  aims  at  expounding  the  political, 
"  economical,  and  social  condition  of  a  nation,  or,  generally,  of  a 
"  group  of  population;  from  this  point  of  view,  then,  the  name 
"  '  Demography '  has  been  assigned  to  it.  In  order  that  this 
"  exposition  may  possess  a  scientific  value,  it  should  be  the  result 
"  of  direct  observations,  and  the  facts  must  have  been  collected 
"  with  care,  and,  above  all,  with  precision ;  they  must  have  been 
"  counted,  weighed,  and  measured.  This  precision  is  manifested  in 
"  the  employment  of  figures,  of  '  numerical  terms.*  " 

"  La  Statist  ique,  then,  has  its  modes  of  procedure ;  it  has  a  special 
"  method  of  observation,  which  consists :  1 .  In  the  employment 
"  of  numbers ;    2.  In  grouping  them  with  the  object  of  extricating 

•  I  have  thought  it  better  to  avoid  the  use  of  the  term  "  statistics  "  where  it 
might  be  ambiguous. 
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"  the  facts  which  are  (relatively)  permanent,  that  is  to  say,  of 
"  abstracting  them  from  facts  which  are  accidental ;  3.  In  the 
"  comparison  of  permanent  facts  and  of  accidental  facts,  in  different 
"  places  and  in  different  circumstances  ;  and  evidently,  also,  4.  In 
44  the  employment  of  the  data  collected  and  mathematically 
"  elaborated  for  the  purpose  of  more  or  less  direct  inductions  and 
"  deductions, 

"  This  method,  which  is  peculiar  to  La  Statistique,  is  able  to 
"  render  to  other  sciences  services  too  great  for  them  to  neglect. 
"  They  are  often  obliged  to  observe  with  the  logic  and  rigour  of 
"  La  Statistique — at  least,  with  the  rigour  which  La  Statistique 
"  ought  always  to  have,  which  it  already  has  in  several  of  its 
"  branches,  and  which  it  will  one  day  have,  we  may  hope,  in  all. 
"  That  is  why  we  say  that  La  Statistique  is  also  a  method.  .  .  . 
44 .  .  .  It  is  not  difficult,  it  seems  to  us,  to  distinguish  the 
"  statistical  science  from  the  method  which  bears  its  name.  When, 
"in  a  demographies!  investigation  (dans  une  demographic),  we 
"  make  known  the  causes  of  the  deaths,  La  Statistique  performs  its 
44  functions  as  the  science  of  population,  and  not  as  medical  statistics 
44  (statistique  medicale) ;  when  a  doctor  determines  the  effects  of 
44  typhoid  fever  on  men  and  women  at  various  ages,  when  he  com- 
44  pares  the  number  of  cures  or  failures  obtained  under  such  and 
44  such  a  treatment  in  a  definite  number  of  cases,  he  applies  the  pro- 
44  cedures  of  La  Statistique  to  medical  science ;  he  employs  La 
"  Statistique  as  a  method." 

This  statement  of  the  matter  is  sufficiently  explicit,  and,  as  I 
shall  presently  show,  it  is  substantially  the  same  as  that  of  Oabaglio ; 
the  agreement  with  Mayr  is  obvious. 

The  next  author  is  Dr.  Antonio  Gabaglio,  whose  "  Storia  e 
44  Teoria  Generale  della  Statistica  "  is  the  latest  work  published  on 
the  subject,  having  appeared  last  spring.  In  several  respects  it  is 
superior  to  those  of  Dr.  Mayr  and  M.  Block.  Dr.  Gabaglio  is  one 
of  the  professors  in  the  University  of  Pavia,  and  a  copy  of  his  book 
is  in  the  library  of  the  Society.  Dr.  Gabaglio  distinguishes  between 
the  Science  and  the  Method  of  statistics,  and  the  definition  he  gives 
of  the  science  is  very  similar  to  that  of  Mayr  as  well  as  to  that  of 
another  writer,  Haushofer,  whose  work  I  have  not  read,  but  who 
seams,  to  judge  from  the  passages  quoted  by  Gabaglio,  to  have  a 
very  sound  conception  of  the  so-called  science,  and  of  its  relation 
to  the  method.  One  most  valuable  feature  of  Dr.  Gabaglio's  book 
is  the  careful  collation  of  the  opinions  of  the  chief  statistical  writers 
on  the  nature  of  their  subject.  Before  giving  Gabaglio's  own  views, 
I  shall  quote  from  it  those  passages  which  set  forth  the  views  of 
Haushofer,  and  also  of  Engel,  the  chief  of  the  Prussian  Statistical 
Office. 
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To  take  Engel  first.     Gabaglio's  statement  of  his  views  is  as 
follows  : — • 

"  Engel  sees  in  Statistik  a  Method  and  a  Science.     As  a  Method 
"  it  is  Systematic  Observation  by  means  of  Masses  of  Facts,  and, 
"  as  such,  it  offers  itself  for  the  service  of  the  natural  sciences  as 
"  well.     The  use  of  this  method  consists  in  mechanical  operations 
"  such  as  the  observation  of  facts,  the  recording,  classification,  and 
"  grouping  of  these  observations ;   and  in  operations  of  criticism, 
"  such  as  the  Interpretation  of  the  observations,  their  comparison 
"  with  reference  to  time  and  space,  and  the  search  for  causes  and 
"  laws  of  the  phenomena.       As  a  science,  Statistik  observes  the 
"  life  of  peoples  and  States  in  their  various  aspects  and  manifesta- 
"  tioos ;  it  studies  these  arithmetically  and  demonstrates  by  analysis 
"  their  causal  relation.     In  restricting  Statistik  considered  as  a 
"  Science  to  the  relations  of  human  life,  he  does  not  mean  that  it 
"  ought  to  neglect  the  physical  element,  the  study  of  which  he  con- 
"  siders  necessary  to  the  exposition  of  the  physiology  of  population. 
"  Neither  does  he  exclude  from  Statistik  the  description  of  the 
"  condition  of  human  society ;  nor,  further,  does  he  confine  Statistik 
"  to  a  given  moment  of  time,  '  It  ought,'  he  says,  '  to  consider  social 
"  '  conditions  in  their  progressive  periodic  development.'     He  makes 
"  use  of  numbers,  but  admits  that  '  very  few  moral  relations  have 
"  '  as  yet  been  made  capable  of  numerical  treatment  and  translated 
"  '  into  figures.'    He  holds  that  each  phenomenon  ought  to  be  known 
"  in  itself  and  in  its  various  parts,  and,  further,  that  we  ought  to 
"  search  for  the  connection  in  which  each  of  them  is  found  with  the 
"  rest ;   finally,  that  we  ought  to  measure  this  connection  of  de- 
"  pendence." 

From  this  brief  account  of  Bngel's  view  of  statistics,  it  will  be 
seen  that  his  point  of  view  is  the  same  as  that  of  Mayr. 

Of  Haushofer  Dr.  Gabaglio  speaks  as  follows  (p.  177)  : — 
"  Haushofer  distinguishes  in  Statistik  between  the  method  and  the 
"  science.  As  a  method  it  investigates  conditions  and  events  by 
"  means  of  mass-observation  (Massenbeobachtung).  It  is  thus 
"  applied  to  all  phenomena,  human  and  physical,  which  reveal  them* 
"  selves  as  produced  by  constant  and  variable  causes  simultaneously. 
t  '*....     The  phenomena  observed  must  be  reduced  to  quantity, 

"  and  therefore  expressed  in  numbers,  for  which,  when  not  avail- 
"  able,  it  is  often  possible  to  substitute  approximate  expressions  of 
"  quantity.      The  original  numbers  must  further  be  reduced  by 

"  reference  to  a  single  unit and  displayed  in  well 

"  constructed  tables The    relation    between    one 

"  phenomenon  considered  as  an  effect  and  one  or  more    other 
"  phenomena  considered  as  its  causes  are  called  the  laws  of   this 
•  Gabaglio,  p.  144. 
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"  phenomenon.  These  laws  depict  the  uniformity  with  which  the 
"  effects  are  products  of  the  causes.  Consequently  statistical  law 
"  is  the  shortest  expression  for  the  constant  relation  of  dependence 
"  between  effects  and  causes.  While  the  '  natural '  laws  hold  in 
"  single  cases,  statistical  laws  only  hold  in  the  case  of  large 
"  numbers,  which  show  a  certain  regularity  which  is  hidden  when 
"  the  numbers  are  small.  The  law  of  large  numbers  has  its  origin 
"  in  the  diversity  of  the  causes  which  produce  the  phenomena  it 
"  governs.  These  causes  are  more  or  less  variable.  Statistik  then 
"  must  reveal  the  constant  cause  by  reducing  it  to  law,  and  little  by 
"  little  rendering  the  variable  causes  constant.  By  *  cause '  is  not 
"  meant  here  the  final  or  original  cause,  but  the  proximate  cause. 
"  [It  is  not  quite  clear  what  is  meant  by  *  rendering  the  variable 
"  cause  constant '  (rendere  costanti  le  cause  mutabili),  but  the 
*  general  drift  of  the  passage  is  obvious  enough.] 

"  As  a  science,  Statistik  is  the  Science  of  Aggregate,  especially 
"  of  the  aggregate  of  human  phenomena  and  of  the  State,  of  its 
"  movement  and  its  laws.  It  has  unity  of  method,  and  also  a 
"  certain  unity  of  subject  matter — namely,  the  phenomena  of 
"  human  beings  in  society,  and  of  the  State.  Statistik  is  an 
"  auxiliary  science,  in  so  far  as  it  seeks  to  observe  truths  which 
"  may  be  the  starting  point  of  other  sciences.  The  Statistik  of 
"  Conring  and  Achenwall,  and  the  Statistiqne  of  Qu&elet,  can 
"  be  considered  neither  as  parts  of  some  higher  science,  nor  as  two 
"  branches  of  science  independent  of  one  another ;  nor,  again,  the 
"  one  as  an  independent  science,  and  the  other  as  a  method.  They 
"  may  be  considered  as  the  two  opposite  currents  of  one  single 
"  science,  the  first  with  an  independent  existence  not  as  a  science, 
"  but  as  an  organised  system  of  useful  knowledge  such  as  Statistik, 
"  Politic,  Political  Economy,  Political  Geography,  Ethnography, 
"  History,  Public  Law,  Ac." 

Assuming  that  the  above  rSswmS  of  the  views  of  Haushofer 
accurately  pourtrays  them,  it  would  appear  that  the  conception  of 
the  theory  of  Statistics  adopted  by  this  writer  differs  somewhat  from 
that  of  Engel  and  Mayr,  and,  as  will  presently  be  shown,  from  that 
of  Gabaglio.  The  point  to  which  I  would  call  attention  is  the  state- 
ment granting  to  Statistik  the  claim  to  be  an  "  auxiliary  science  " 
only,  a  science  which  "  seeks  to  observe  truths  which  may  be  the 
"  starting  point  of  other  sciences."  This  view  appears  to  me  to  be 
sounder  than  those  of  the  other  writers,  but  is  not  fully  in  harmony 
with  that  which  I  should  wish  to  see  generally  adopted.  It  remains 
to  close  this  examination  of  authorities  by  giving  the  doctrines  of 
Gabaglio.  He  commences  by  discussing  the  various  more  or  less 
sound  definitions  given  by  others,  and  criticises  them,  specifying 
their  particular  defects,  under  the  heads  of  vagueness,  undue  length, 
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and  want  of  clearness  as  regards  either  the  science  or  the  method. 
He  then  proceeds  as  follows  (p.  239)  : — "  La  Statistica  may  be 
"  interpreted  in  an  extended  and  in  a  restricted  sense.  In  the 
"  former  sense  it  is  a  Method,  in  the  latter  a  Science.  As  a  Science 
"  it  studies  the  actual  social-political  order  by  means  of  mathe- 
"  matical  induction."  This  is  Gabaglio's  definition,  and  it  is  perhaps 
the  best  of  those  which  regard  Statistics  as,  in  one  sense,  a  science. 
He  explains  carefully  what  he  means  by  the  words  he  has  chosen, 
the  most  noteworthy  point  in  this  explanation  being  his  remarks  on 
the  term  which  I  have  translated  " actual,"  "difatto."  He  says: 
"  I  mean  by  difaito  that  Statistica  studies  the  social-political  order 
"  not  as  it  onght  to  be,  but  as  it  really  manifests  itself;  that  it  does 
"  not  seek  for  the  primary,  absolute,  unchangeable  causes  and  laws 
"  of  social  and  political  phenomena,  bat  only  the  empirical  and 
"  variable  causes  derived  from  them."  From  this  it  is  clear  that 
Gabaglio  has  a  very  clear  perception  of  the  limits  of  statistical 
inquiry,  and  that  he  is  well  aware  of  the  great  need  for  caution  in 
drawing  wide  deductions  from  the  results  of  the  method  as 
applied  to  sociology. 

These  then  are  the  views  and  doctrines  of  the  best  continental 
writers  on  Statistics.     They  may  be  summed  up  thus : — 

"  Statistics  "  is  a  term  that  is  to  be  interpreted  in  two  senses. 
It  is  a  method  of  scientific  inquiry  (and  as  such  applicable  to  all 
sciences),  aud  it  is  also  a  science  dealing  with  the  social  life  of 
man.  Considered  as  a  science  it  is  a  branch  of  Sociology,  which 
can  only  be  studied  by  means  of  the  Statistical  Method. 

Here  then  we  have  a  claim  made  that  the  special  department 
of  knowledge  which  may  be  termed  sociological  statistics  should  be 
regarded  as  an  independent  science,  on  the  ground  that  there  is 
only  one  instrument  that  is  applicable  to  the  various  phenomena 
included  in  it*  The  claim  is  endorsed  by  the  three  writers  who  may 
be  regarded  as  the  chief  leaders  of  speculation  in  this  field  in 
Germany,  Italy,  and  France.  At  the  risk  of  repeating  a  portion  of 
what  I  have  already  said,  I  shall  once  more  refer  to  Mayr's  views, 
which  I  have  already  described  in  their  general  scope.  Mayr 
wishes  to  distinguish  what  he  conceives  to  be  the  Science  of 
Statistics,  from  the  Method,  by  departing  from  the  accepted  nomen- 
clature. He  says,*  "  It  does  not  at  all  contribute  to  the  clearness 
"  of  our  insight  into  the  nature  of  Statistics,  that  Statistics  and  the 
44  Statistical  Method  should  be  spoken  of  in  so  vague  a  way.  Hence 
44  it  has  with  reason  been  proposed  to  speak  in  such  cases  as  the 
"  above,  not  of  the  statistical,  but  of  the  numerical  method."  The 
cases  to  which  Dr.  Mayr  alludes  are  the  various  applications  of 
the  method  to  the  physical  sciences.  He  explicitly  objects  to 
*.  •  Mayr,  "  Die  GeKtamtaigkeit,"  &c,  p.  13. 
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these  being  included  under  the  head  of  examples  of  the  statistical 
method.  "  The  observation  of  purely  physical  facts,  which 
"  have  no  connection  with  the  social  life  of  men,  is  excluded  from 
"  the  field  of  the  independent  science  of  statistics."  And  further, 
he  defines  this  independent  statistical  science  as  "the  systematic 
"  statement  and  explanation  of  actual  events,  and  of  the  laws  of 
"  man's  social  life  that  may  be  deduced  from  these,  on  the  basis  of 
"  the  Quantitative  Observation  of  Aggregates."*  This  definition, 
when  carefully  looked  into,  agrees  substantially  with  the  far  more 
concise  statement  of  M.  Maurice  Block.  This  able  writer  has  a  great 
advantage  over  Dr.  Mayr,  in  having  French  and  not  German  for  his 
native  tongue.  The  former  language  is  admirably,  the  latter 
indifferently,  well  adapted  to  the  expression  of  intellectual  concep- 
tions. M.  Block  adopts  for  the  independent  science  of  statistics 
the  term  Demography,  and  Demography  is  "  la  science  de  l'homme 
"  vivant  en  soci6t6,  en  tant  qu'elle  pent  e'tre  exprimee  par  les 
"  chiffres."  "  The  science  of  man  in  the  social  state  in  so  far  as  it 
"  can  be  expressed  by  figures." t 

These  statements  of  Mayr  and  Block  are  explicit  enough,  and 
show  clearly  what  is  the  view  accepted  by  them  in  regard  to  the 
nature  of  statistics.  The  conception  of  Gabaglio  is  equally  well 
defined,  and  is  open  to  the  same  objections  as  that  of  the  other  two 
authorities.  In  his  chapter  on  "The  Limits  of  Statistical 
("  Storia/*  Ac.,  pp.  246-47),  he  says  :— 

"  Statistica  being  at  once  a  social  and  a  political  science,  has  a 
"  natural  affinity,  and  a  community  of  object  with  all  the  other 
"  social  and  political  sciences.  This  does  not  imply  that  it  can,  or 
"  ought  to  be  confounded  with  one  or  other  of  them,  by  being  made 
"  to  overpass  its  own  special  limits.  It  differs  from  these  two 
"  groups  of  sciences  [the  one  group  includes  '  Social  Physiology,' 
"  ' Economics/  and  '  Social  Psychology;'  the  other  ' Constitutional 
"'Science/  and  'Administration'];" 

(1)  In  being  of  a  twofold  nature,  having  for  its  subject  both 
Society  and  the  State. 

(2)  By  the  extent  of  its  field,  in  that  it  is  not  occupied  merely 
with  this  or  that  social  or  political  fact,  but  with  all  social  and 
political  facts  at  once. 

(3)  By  the  unity  and  the  special  character  of  its  function,  "  it 

"  being  restricted,  as  has  been  already  said,  to  the  research  after  the 

44  actual  causes  and  laws  of  social  and  political  phenomena,  con- 

44  sidered  statically  and  dynamically."     Gabaglio  goes  on  to  say, 

44  it  does  not  indicate  the  original,  immutable,  absolute,  causes  and 

44  laws  of  these  facts,  but  those  causes  and  laws  which  are  purely 

44  empirical   and  external.     The  causes  involve  a  certain  actual 

•  Mayr,  "  Die  Geietonftuigkeit,"  Ac.,  p.  14. 
tBlock,««TmU4,"&c.,p.3*8. 
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"  dependence,  and  nothing  more;  the  laws  express  actual  uniformi- 
"  ties  or  regularities  of  a  simple  kind.  These  causes  and  laws  are, 
u  in  short,  derivative,  or  secondary  laws,  which  are,  moreover, 
"  variable  (yet  with  a  kind  of  regularity),  and  of  a  constancy  which 
"  is  purely  relative  and  limited."  He  then  proceeds  to  instance  one 
of  these  " statistical  laws,"  namely  the  "law"  of  the  proportion 
of  the  births  and  deaths  of  the  two  sexes,  and  says  that  these  "  are 
"  not  *  laws  '  in  the  rigorous  sense  of  the  word,  bat  in  the  special 
"  statistical  signification." 

The  three  leading  authorities  on  Statistics,  then,  agree  in 
asserting  that  though  the  Statistical  Method  is  employed  in  the 
physical  sciences  as  well  as  in  Sociological  investigations,  the  most 
important  field  for  its  employment  constitutes  a  Statistical  Science 
in  itself.  They  therefore  claim  for  "  Statistics,"  or,  as  M.  Block 
calls  it,  Demography,  an  independent  position  as  a  science,  in  virtue 
of  the  fact  that  the  phenomena  it  deals  with  can  only  be  investi- 
gated by  means  o£the  Statistical  Method ;  whereas,  in  other  sciences 
the  latter  only  plays  a  subordinate  part.  With  all  deference  to 
these  three  eminent  authorities,  I  cannot  admit  that  this  claim  is 
admissible. 

The  matter,  if  looked  at  without  any  preconceived  notions  of 
what  is  called  "  vindicating  the  dignity  "  of  Statistics,  is  a  simple 
one.  Of  what  kind  are  the  phenomena  which  "  Statistics,"  or 
Demography,  investigate  ?  They  are  social  phenomena,  and  on 
the  face  of  it,  social  phenomena  constitute  the  subject  matter  of 
Sociology.  There  is  no  philosophical  reason  why  Statistics  should 
be  considered  as  a  method  when  applied  to  physics,  and  as  a 
science  when  applied  to  Sociology.  Those  social  phenomena  which 
we  are  able  to  investigate  statistically  are  of  a  very  heterogeneous 
character.  Their  investigation  has  not  been  undertaken  with  a  view 
to  the  obtaining  of  an  organised  body  of  truth,  but  is  the  con- 
sequence of  a  great  number  of  desultory  inquiries  commenced  for 
particular  political  purposes,  and  very  often  subsequently  abandoned. 
Even  when  they  have  not  been  abandoned,  the  form  of  the  inquiry 
has  frequently  had  to  be  changed  in  consequence  of  want  of 
thought  in  the  arrangements  made  at  the  beginning,  thus  rendering 
the  later  noncomparable  with  the  earlier  results.  At  the  present 
day,  indeed,  it  is  possible  in  the  cases  of  one  or  two  civilised  com- 
munities to  present  a  fairly  adequate  view  of  many  of  the  more 
important,  or  at  least  the  most  conspicuous,  social  phenomena.  But 
the  collection  and  arrangement  of  the  facts  has  been  made  from  all 
manner  of  motives.  Some  of  our  statistics  have  been  procured 
from  reasons  of  fiscal  policy,  some  for  police  purposes,  some  for 
legislative  purposes  some  to  satisfy  the  caprices  of  would-be 
l4frislators.     Some  arjain  have  arisen,  as  it  were,  unbidden,  out  of 
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the  ordinary  administrative  reports  of  large  public  departments. 
There  is  no  bond  of  union  common  to  them,  except  that  they  are 
sociological  facts,  and  are  obtained  by  the  statistical  method.  But 
again,  to  erect  the  study  of  the  fortuitous  concourse  of  social  facts 
obtained  by  the  statistical  method,  into  a  separate  science,  is 
erroneous  on  another  ground.  Sociology  is  already  naturally  divided 
into  several  sub-sciences,  dealing  with  special  classes  of  social 
phenomena,  the  best  organised  and  best  understood  of  which  sub- 
sciences  is  Economics.  Now  the  statistical  method  is  employed  in 
all  of  these,  and  to  make  the  fact  of  its  employment  the  differentia 
of  a  special  science,  is  to  introduce  an  exceedingly  inconvenient 
and  confusing  cross-division. 

At  present,  owing  to  the  limited  extent  of  our  statistical  infor- 
mation regarding  even  the  most  highly  civilised  countries,  those 
who  study  statistics  at  all,  can  without  very  much  difficulty  make 
themselves  acquainted  with  all  the  more  important  facts  regarding 
a  country  which  can  be  rendered  perceptible  by  statistics.  But 
since  our  means  of  observation  increase  as  the  amount  of  statistical 
information  grows  in  bulk,  it  will  before  long  become  wholly 
impossible  for  any  one  man  to  deal  with  all  branches  of  sociology 
at  once,  and  sociologists  will  become  divided  into  various  more  or 
less  well-defined  groups,  the  members  of  each  of  which  will  confine 
their  attention  to  special  sections  of  the  science.  This  is  what  has 
occurred  in  each  of  the  other  sciences  as  they  have  slowly  increased 
in  extent,  and  the  fact  that  it  is  still  possible  for  those  who  study 
sociology  on  the  statistical  method  to  be,  so  to  speak,  encyclopaedists 
as  regards  it,  is  tolerably  good  evidence  that  sociology  is  still  in  a 
very  rudimentary  state.  The  mental  work  of  the  world,  as  well  as  its 
physical  work,  is  now  carried  on  to  a  greater  and  greater  extent  in 
accordance  with  the  principle  of  division  of  labour,  and  the  vast 
magnitude  and  bewildering  complexity  of  the  phenomena  presented 
by  the  social  organism  make  it  peculiarly  necessary  that  they  should 
be  as  much  as  possible  subdivided  for  the  purposes  of  science.  This 
subdivision  is  in  fact  essential  to  the  adequate  treatment  of  the 
phenomena  of  society.  I  do  not  mean  that  a  proper  conception  of 
the  nature  and  working  of  such  a  community  as  the  England  of  the 
present  day  can  be  obtained  by  studying  separately  the  phenomena  of 
the  growth  of  population,  of  the  growth  of  means  of  communication, 
of  economics,  or  any  other  of  the  conceivable  branches  into  which 
it  might  be  convenient  to  divide  the  great  mass  of  interlaced  and 
interacting  phenomena  which  we  denominate  the  English  com- 
munity. It  is  one  of  the  peculiar  difficulties  of  sociology  that  the 
investigation  of  each  set  of  facts  must  proceed  simultaneously  with 
that  of  all  the  rest  if  any  real  result  is  to  be  arrived  at.  To  use 
the  hackneyed  illustration  from  physiology,  it  is  no  use  assuming 
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that  the  action  of  the  heart  can  be  considered  independently  of 
that  of  the  lungs  or  the  digestive  apparatus.  We  must  contrive  to 
trace  the  consequences  of  the  reciprocal  action  of  all  on  each,  and 
obtain  a  conception  of  the  result  of  their  joint  action  as  a  whole. 

Nevertheless  there  is  one  preliminary  step  which  must  be  taken 
before  we  can  begin  our  study  of  the  actions  and  reactions  of  the 
various  organs  of  a  living  animal  or  of  a  community  among  them- 
selves. We  must  see  what  the  phenomena  are.  We  must  begin  by 
seeing  that  the  heart  beats ;  that  the  way  in  which  it  beats  varies 
at  different  times,  and  generally  we  must  become  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  what  for  the  sake  of  brevity  we  may  call  its 
"  action,"  before  we  endeavour  to  ascertain  how  that  action  is 
caused,  how  it  is  affected  by  the  influence  of  the  other  organs,  and 
how  again  it  affects  the  action  of  these  latter.  Now,  in  the  case  of 
the  heart,  all  these  operations  are  comparatively  easy.  We  can  see, 
handle,  and  weigh  the  heart,  we  can  count  its  pulsations,  and  gene- 
rally observe  a  good  deal  of  what  we  require  to  know  by  judiciously 
contrived  experiments ;  and  the  same  is  true  of  the  other  organs  of 
animals ;  but  when  we  come  to  the  organs  of  a  community— of  a 
highly  organised  community  I  mean — the  case  is  very  different. 
In  the  first  place  the  mere  magnitude  of  the  phenomena,  their  mere 
extension  in  space,  is  a  serious  obstacle  to  our  appreciating  their 
action  properly,  even  when  the  particular  phenomenon  observed  is 
itself  localised :  and  by  far  the  most  important  phenomena  of  society 
are  not  localised.  One  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  social  organism,  in 
which  it  differs  fundamentally  from  animal  organisms,  is  the  fact 
that  the  component  parts  of  its  organs  are  not  always  in  juxtaposi- 
tion ;  that  the  "  body  politic,"  as  it  is  often  called,  has  organs  which 
could  not  under  any  conceivable  condition  of  things  be  perceived  by 
the  eye.  There  are,  for  instance,  scattered  over  England  in  small 
groups  a  number  of  individuals  engaged  in  what  is  called  the 
"  corn  trade,"  people  on  whose  action  depends  to  a  large  extent  the 
question  whether  at  a  given  time  corn  shall  or  shall  not  be  im- 
ported. The  action  of  these  groups  to  a  large  extent  regulates  the 
supply  of  corn  to  the  community  at  large.  How  their  action  is 
determined  does  not  for  the  moment  concern  us.  The  noteworthy 
point  is  that  the  action  of  the  machinery  by  which  this  important 
function  is  performed  is  to  a  large  extent  imperceptible  to  an 
observer  unaided  by  figures.  Take  any  great  market,  or  rather  any 
great  "trading  body,"  to  employ  the  useful  phrase  of  Professor 
Jevons,  and  consider  how  little  we  can  know  of  its  functions  in 
the  social  organism  unless  we  have  some  quantitative  conception  of 
its  magnitnde  and  of  the  effects  it  produces.  Another  cause  of  the 
difficulties  of  sociologists  is  the  fact  that  every  individual  in  a 
■community  is  a  component  of  many  different  "  organs  "  at  once, 
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and  thai  the  components  of  the  organs  are  in  many  cases  inter- 
changeable. Mere  inspection  of  the  social  organism,  even  such 
inspection  as  we  might  imagine  a  being  of  superhuman  faculties 
to  make,  would  reveal  almost  none  of  the  marvellous  phenomena 
presented  by  commerce,  to  say  nothing  of  other  less  conspicuous 
matters.  Conceive  for  a  moment,  as  a  mere  fantastic  effort  of 
the  imagination,  of  a  being  endowed  with  superhuman  faculties 
of  the  same  order  as  our  own,  suppose  him  supplied  with  the 
five  senses,  but  with  those  senses  greatly  exceeding  ours  in  effi- 
ciency and  range  of  observation,  and  then  suppose  him  to  set 
himself  to  investigate  the  proceedings  of  man,  as  we  investigate 
the  proceedings  of  ants  in  and  about  an  ant-hill.  The  first  thing 
he  would  probably  notice  would  be  the  streams  of  ships  that 
are  continually  flowing  in  and  out  of  London,  Liverpool,  and 
other  large  ports.  He  would,  no  doubt,  perceive  that  these 
streams  were  larger  at  some  times  than  at  others,  and  that  they 
diverged  in  several  directions  from  the  port;  but  it  would  be 
impossible  for  him  to  discover  that  the  whole  movement  was  the 
resultant  of  a  great  number  of  single  forces,  that  the  ships,  in  short, 
were  owned  by  and  moved  by  the  wills  of  a  great  number  of  indi- 
viduals. His  inspection  of  the  intricate  network  of  railways  and 
canals  would  probably  lead  him  to  the  conclusion  that  the  indi- 
viduals composing  the  English  people  rushed  hither  and  thither  in 
the  interior  of  their  tract  of  land  with  as  great  an  apparent 
absence  of  aim  as  ants  when  disturbed  in  their  dwelling.  To  him 
all,  or  nearly  all,  would  appear  confusion,  simply  because  many 
portions  of  the  social  organism  which  really  act  in  the  closest 
concert,  which  are  in  actual  fact  the  components  of  a  single  force, 
are  widely  separated  in  space  from  one  another. 

What  I  have  been  saying  goes  to  show  that  our  knowledge  of 
the  organic  arrangements  of  a  community  is  at  present  very  imper- 
fect. This  ifl  another  way  of  asserting  that  Sociology,  or  that  branch 
of  it  which  we  may  call  Social  Physiology,  is  in  its  infancy.  The  very 
conception  of  society  as  an  organism  is  present  to  the  minds  of  only 
a  few.  It  could  not  be  otherwise,  seeing  that  the  instrument  of 
research  which  will  eventually  enable  Social  Physiology  to  become 
a  well-established  branch  of  human  knowledge  has  only  come  into 
existence  very  recently.  The  Statistical  Method  is  barely  fifty  years 
old,  and  the  materials  for  its  application  are  neither  sufficiently 
extensive,  nor,  in  many  cases,  of  the  right  kind.  Those  who  employ 
the  method  had  for  many  years  to  take  what  they  could  get,  and  be 
thankful  they  got  anything  at  all.  Matters  are  improving  now,  I 
admit,  but  we  are  a  very  long  way  from  an  ideal  state  of  things. 
The  choice  regarding  the  social  facts  which  shall  be  observed  statis- 
tically is  partly  dictated  by  the  necessities  of  government,  which 
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are  by  no  means  identical  with  the  necessities  of  sociological  inquiry, 
and  partly  by  the  needs,  and  often  the  whims  of  politicians,  which 
also  are  not  exactly  inspired  by  a  love  for  the  interests  of  science. 
Lastly,  everybody  who  tries  to  obtain  statistics  has  to  fight  against 
the  unconquerable  aversion  of  men  to  answer  questions  about  what 
they,  not  unnaturally,  regard  as  their  private  affairs.  This  is  an 
obstacle  to  the  advancement  of  those  parts  of  Sociology  which 
depend  on  statistics  for  their  subject  matter,  that  will,  we  may 
hope,  be  eventually  remedied  by  the  spread  of  education. 

I  shall  now  give  as  briefly  as  possible  what  I  regard  as  the 
correct  view  of  the  nature  of  Statistics.     It  differs  from  that  of  the 
continental  theorists  in  this :    While  I  agree  with  them  that  the 
Statistical  Method  is  the  otoly  method  available  in  some  portions  of 
sociology,  I  fail  to  see  that  there  is  anything  gained  by  grouping 
together  the  various  branches  of  sociology  which  deal  with  them 
and  terming  them  the  "  Science  of  Statistics."     Call  this  branch  of 
knowledge  Demography,  or,  with  Dr.  Cossa,  Demology,  if  you  will; 
the  name  is  as  good  as  any  other,  but  I  do  not  see  that  anything  is 
gained  by  doing  so.     M.  Block's  definition,  already  alluded  to, 
admirably  describes  Demography  as  the  science  of  human  Bociety 
in  so  far  as  it  can  be  dealt  with  by  figures.     Let  us  keep  the  term 
"  statistical  "  to  its  strict  signification,  namely,  "  of  or  belonging  to 
"  statistics ;  "  statistics  having  in  this  country,  at  any  rate,  a  well 
understood  concrete  signification.     We  all  know  what  we  mean  by 
"statistics  of  pig  iron,"  "  statistics  of  coffee,"   "population  sta- 
"  tistics,"  or  "revenue  statistics."    We  mean  actual  concrete  figures 
relating  to  a  particular  set  of  phenomena.     Even  that  very  objec- 
tionable   phrase    the   "  statistical    position "  of    a    commodity  is 
comprehensible  enough,  and  is  in  harmony  with  this  use  of  the 
word  "  statistics."     It  would  appear  then,  that  before  we  can  define 
the  meaning  of  "  Statistical  Method,"  it  is  necessary  to  assign  to  the 
term  "  statistics  "  a  definite  meaning,  and,  in  my  opinion,  it  is  not 
only  desirable  but  necessary  that  the  definition  decided  on  should 
be  in  accord  with  the  language  of  business  men.     I  would  therefore 
suggest  the  following  definitions : — 

I.  A  "  Primary  Statistical  Quantity  is  a  number  obtained  from 
"  numbers  representing  phenomena,  with  a  view  to  enable  an 
"  observer  to  perceive  certain  other  phenomena  related  to  the 
"  former  as  whole  to  parts."  [Example :  the  amount  of  the  stock 
of  pig-iron  in  Messrs.  Connars  stores  in  Glasgow  at  any  date ;  the 
receipts  of  the  London  and  North  Western  Railway  during  any 
week ;  the  number  of  deaths  in  the  western  district  of  London 
during  any  week  ;  the  rainfall  at  Greenwich  during  any  day.] 

II.  The  term  "  Statistics  "  always  means  statistics  of  something, 
and  statistics  consist  of  an  orderly  collection  of  primary  statistical 
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quantities.  [Example:  the  "statistics  of  coffee"  means  a  state- 
ment, arranged  in  a  systematic  form,  of  the  "  stocks,  landings,  and 
"  deliveries  "  of  coffee  in  London  (or  some  other  place),  extending 
over  a  length  of  time,  varying  according  to  the  requirements  of 
the  investigation.] 

III.  The  "  Statistical  Method  "  is  a  scientific  procedure  involving 
the  employment  of  "  Statistics."  It  includes  not  only  the  processes 
by  which  the  statistics  are  dealt  with,  e.g.,  the  noting  of  the 
differences  between  the  statistics  of  coffee  of  any  one  week  and 
those  of  the  corresponding  week  in  the  previous  year,  but  also  the 
superintendence  of  the  processes  by  which  the  primary  statistical 
quantities  are  obtained.  With  regard  to  these  primary  quantities,  it 
may  be  necessary  to  observe  that  they  are  "  primary  "  in  the  sense  of 
being  the  units,  so  to  speak,  of  statistical  investigation.  To  those 
who  have  to  compile  them  they  are  not,  of  course,  "  primary." 

From  what  I  have  said,  it  will  be  clear  that  I  regard  what 
is  commonly  called  "  Statistics,"  and  which  in  future  I  shall  call 
"  Statistical  Analysis,"  as  a  method  of  Scientific  Inquiry,  a  certain 
Instrument  of  Scientific  Investigation,  whether  it  be  applied  to 
sociology,  to  meteorology,  or  to  any  other  science.  In  saying  that 
it  is  an  "  Instrument,"  I  mean  that  its  purpose  is  to  enable  us  to 
perceive  and  measure  with  more  or  less  accuracy  phenomena  which 
we  could  neither  perceive  nor  measure  otherwise.  In  the  service 
which  it  renders  to  the  man  of  science  it  is,  therefore,  -analogous  to 
the  microscope,  which  enables  us  to  perceive  magnitudes,  and  the 
spectroscope,  which  enables  us  to  perceive  tints,  that  are  not  other- 
wise perceptible  to  us.  The  latter  analogy  is,  I  think,  the  closest ; 
but  two  independent  writers  have  both  made  use  of  the  former. 
The  one  is  Mr.  J.  J.  Fox,  a  late  member  of  the  Society,  who  in  a 
Paper' read  before  Section  F  of  the  British  Association,  July,  1860, 
and  published  in  the  Journal  of  the  Society  for  September,  1860, 
"  On  the  Province  of  the  Statistician,"  wrote  as  follows : — "  Let  us 
w  consider  now  the  second  part  of  our  title,  '  Statistics.'  This 
u  stands  in  an  entirely  different  position  from  Economic  Science. 
"  It  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  a 4  science '  at  all.  Economic  Science  can 
"  deduce  general  laws  from  the  facts  of  man's  social  and  political 
"  life.  Statistics  has  no  facts  of  its  own ;  in  so  far  as  it  is  a  science 
"  it  belongs  to  the  domain  of  Mathematics.  Its  great  and  in- 
"  estimable  value  is,  that  it  is  a '  method  *  for  the  prosecution  of  other 
"  sciences.  ...  In  making  a '  method '  or  instrument  a  common 
"  bond  of  union  between  scientific  men,  we  are  not  singular.  The 
"  microscope  is  an  instrument  for  the  investigation  of  science,  and 
"  is  applied  to  a  large  circle  of  objects.  It  is  applied  to  the  sciences 
"  of  Zoology  and  Human  Anatomy,  Physiology  and  Pathology,  to 
"  the  science  of  Vegetable  Anatomy,  to  Crystallography,  and  the 
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"  structure  of  Geologic  rocks.  It  seems  an  anomaly  to  form  a 
"  Society  for  the  study  of  things  that  are  small,  and  yet  in  practice 
"  this  bond  of  union  is  convenient.  The  Microscopical  Society 
"  flourishes,  not  for  the  sake  of  the  science  of  the  Microscope,  which 
"  is  a  department  of  Optics,  but  for  the  investigation  of  the  several 
"  matters  to  which  the  microscope  is  applied.1'  Mr.  Fox  went  on 
to  remark  that  in  like  manner  the  Statistical  Method  is  the  common 
bond  of  Statistical  Societies,  and  adds  many  most  valuable  observa- 
tions on  the  nature  of  the  method  itself,  which  I  forbear  to  quote, 
much  as  I  should  like  to  do  so. 

The  other  writer,  who  compares  statistical  analysis  to  micros- 
copy, is  Dr.  Hiibbe-Schleiden  of  Hamburg,  who  is  the  author  of 
a  work  published  last  year,  entitled  "  Uberseeische  Politik."  He 
uses  statistical  analysis  with  considerable  skill  for  his  special  purpose, 
namely,  an  examination  of  the  probable  future  of  German  colonial 
enterprise.  The  passage  regarding  the  theory  of  the  statistical 
method  occurs  in  a  note,  and  is  as  follows :  "  Statistik  is  to  the 
"  sciences  of  civilised  society,  what  the  microscope  and  the  dissecting 
"  knife  are  to  the  physical  sciences,  an  instrument  of  inductive 
"  inquiry,  or  rather  the  only  instrument  which  can  help  us  to  deter- 
"  mine  the  facts;  and  thus  obtain  the  only  sound  premises  for  logical 
"  conclusions.  Just  as  at  the  present  day  only  comparatively  few 
"  men  can  make  proper  use  of  the  microscope  and  dissecting  knife, 
u  so  also  unskilful  people  commit  follies,  or  even  do  more  mischief, 
"  with  their  statistical  investigations. "  He  adds,  "I  always  use 
"  the  word  'Statistik*  in  the  sense  of  'statistical  method,'  and 
"  never  in  that  of  Demography."* 

There  is,  then,  according  to  my  view,  no  "  Science  of  Statistics," 
at  least  in  the  sense  in  which  the  term  is  used  by  the  continental 
writers.  There  is  a  Method  of  Statistical  Analysis,  which  is  applic- 
able to,  and  valuable  as  an  aid  in,  several  physical  sciences,  but  is 
absolutely  essential  to  Sociology.  The  reason  why  it  is  essential  to 
Sociology  is  plain,  namely,  that  the  unit  of  sociological  investigation 
is  an  aggregate,  and  in  many  cases  an  aggregate  of  a  peculiar  kind, 
namely,  an  aggregate  whose  existence  is  not  perceptible  to  the 
senses,  and  which  can  only  be  placed  before  the  mind  in  the  form 
of  a  primary  statistical  quantity,  and  can  only  be  investigated  by 
the  aid  of  Statistical  Analysis.  The  process  of  giving  it  the  form  of 
a  statistical  quantity  is  a  mathematical  one. 

Though  the  employment  of  Statistics  is  merely  the  employment 
of  an  instrument,  and  though  there  is  no  one  set  of  phenomena 
which  can  be  set  apart  as  the  field  of  a  "  Science  of  Statistics," 
nevertheless,  there  is  a  certain  limited  sense  in  which  we  are  at 
liberty  to  speak  of  "  Statistical  Science."  In  so  doing  we  shall  be 
•  "Ubeneeiache  Politik,"  von  Hubbe-Scbleiden,  D.J.U.,  p.  13. 
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acting  in  harmony  with  established  precedents  set  in  other  depart- 
ments of  human  knowledge,  for  instance,  in  the  department 
presided  over  by  Spectrum  Analysis,  as  well  as  that  referred  to  by 
Mr.  Fox  and  Dr.  Hubbe-Schleiden,  Microscopy.  It  is  found  con- 
venient to  speak  of  the  science  of  Spectrum  Analysis  and  of 
Microscopical  Science,  on  the  following  grounds  : — All  complicated 
scientific  instruments  require  that  those  who  use  them  should 
understand  them  thoroughly,  and  should  be  able  to  adjust  them 
should  they  get  out  of  order.  Now  the  knowledge  which  enables 
the  operator  to  use  his  instrument  effectively,  and  to  restore  its 
efficiency  when  it  is  not  in  working  order,  is  important  enough  to 
be  termed  u  scientific."  The  claim  of  any  body  of  knowledge  to  be 
considered  a  science  is  usually  estimated  less  by  the  extent  of  the 
field  of  the  art  to  which  it  is  subservient,  than  by  the  importance 
of  the  end  to  be  gained.  Even  an  oarsman  may  in  a  sense  be  termed 
"scientific,"  though  this  use  of  the  word  savours  too  much  of 
sporting  slang.  Nevertheless,  any  man  who  has  done  much  rowing 
is  aware  that  his  art  is  based  on  knowledge  to  some  extent.  "Art," 
says  John  Stuart  Mill,*  "  necessarily  presupposes  knowledge ;  art, 
"  in  any  but  its  infant  state,  presupposes  scientific  knowledge ;  and 
"  if  every  art  does  not  bear  the  name  of  the  soience  on  which  it 
"  rests,  it  is  only  because  several  sciences  are  often  necessary  to 
"  form  the  groundwork  of  a  single  art.  Such  is  the  complication 
"  of  human  affairs,  that  to  enable  one  thing  to  be  done,  it  is  often 
u  requisite  to  know  the  nature  and  properties  of  many  things." 
Now  the  knowledge  suitable  to  the  purpose  of  practising  the  art  of 
Spectrum  Analysis  is  of  a  very  complicated  kind.  It  necessitates 
a  study  both  of  the  instrument  itself,  the  spectroscope,  and  of  the 
special  phenomena  revealed  by  the  instrument.  Such  knowledge  is 
with  entire  propriety  termed  scientific.  And  the  same  may  be  said 
of  the  knowledge  needed  for  successfully  practising  the  art  of 
statistical  analysis. 

It  may  be  said  that  in  the  case  of  Statistical  Analysis  the  instru- 
ment employed  is  easily  handled,  and  that  it  cannot  correctly  be 
said  to  require  scientific  knowledge  in  those  who  use  it.  I  am  not 
myself  of  this  opinion,  and  I  should  think  it  strange  if  such  an  idea 
found  acceptance  within  these  walls.  It  is  true  that  much  good 
statistical  work  has  been  done  by  men  who  have  made  no  study  of 
the  method  by  which  they  were  working.  But  this  only  shows 
that  able  men  may  do  much  while  their  knowledge  is  imperfect. 
Referring  to  the  supposed  uselessness  of  the  study  of  logic,  Mill 
says,t  "  Men  judged  of  evidence,  and  often  very  correctly,  before 
"  logic  was  a  science,  or  they  never  could  have  made  it  one.     And 


*  "  System  of  Logic,"  Introduction,  Sec.  2. 
t  "  Ibid.,  Sec  6. 
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"  they  executed  great  mechanical  works  before  they  understood 
"  the  laws  of  mechanics.  But  there  are  limits  both  to  what 
"  mechanicians  can  do  without  principles  of  mechanics,  and  to  what 
"  thinkers  can  do  without  principles  of  logic."  To  this  I  would 
add,  that  there  are  also  limits  to  what  statistical  inquirers  can  do 
without  studying  the  principles  of  statistical  analysis,  an  assertion 
in  which  I  have  no  doubt  members  of  this  Society  will  concur. 


Discussion  on  Mb.  Hooper's  Paper. 

Mr.  Walford  very  much  concurred  with  the  conclusion  which 
the  author  of  the  paper  had  arrived  at,  that  statistics  did  not 
represent  any  aspect  of  science  except  in  the  sense  of  being  an 
instrument  for  scientific  use.  No  physical  inquiry  could  be  con- 
ducted skilfully  and  effectively  without  the  aid  of  statistics.  The 
telescope,  which  was  so  essential  to  the  astronomer  and  his  work, 
did  not  embody  science  in  itself,  although  it  might  have  science  in 
its  construction  and  application.  And  statistics  were  to  be  regarded 
as  an  instrument  or  method  (and  nothing  more)  which  could  be 
applied  in  the  investigation  of  other  sciences.  The  reader  of  the 
paper  stated  that  statistics  had  only  been  in  use  for  half  a  century. 
He  (the  speaker)  ventured  to  say  he  differed  from  Mr.  Hooper  in 
that  respect,  for  all  the  writers  on  political  arithmetic  of  the  last 
two  or  three  centuries,  had  adopted  statistical  methods  in  their 
investigations,  manifesting  frequently  very  great  skill  in  their 
methods.  Such  inquiries,  indeed,  could  not  be  conducted  without 
the  aid  of  statistics  for  the  purpose  of  comparing  one  result  with 
another,  or  the  comparative  progress  or  retrocession  of  one  period 
with  another.  In  all  inquiries  concerning  the  progress  of  popu- 
lation, no  other  method  was  available.  Numbers  and  quantities 
depended  in  the  aptness  of  their  use  upon  statistical  method,  and 
many  of  the  great  social  problems  of  the  age  admitted  of  no  other 
rational  treatment.  In  conclusion,  the  speaker  remarked  that, 
although  he  had  paid  great  attention  to  the  paper,  and  had  had  the 
opportunity  of  discussing  the  question  in  days  gone  by  with  some  of 
the  leading  authorities  of  the  age,  such  as  M.  Quetelet  and  M.  Maurice 
Block,  who  had  ambitious  views  regarding  statistical  science,  he 
had  always  failed  to  see  that  there  was  really  a  science  in  statistics. 
If  there  was  any  science  about  them  at  all,  as  he  had  already  said, 
it  was  in  their  use,  in  the  application  of  statistical  methods  to  the 
elucidation  of  simple  facts  from  complex  phenomena  without 
unduly  forcing  conclusions,  or  attempting  to  draw  deductions  from 
them  which  they  did  not  fairly  warrant. 
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Mr.  JEt.  Giffbn  had  listened  to  the  paper  with  much  pleasure, 
and  he  thought  it  was  very  valuable  to  the  Society  to  have  a  man 
like  Mr.  Hooper,  who  was  so  well  acquainted  with  continental 
languages  and  statistical  science,  taking  so  much  trouble  to  acquire 
and  digest  a  large  amount  of  information  for  their  instruction. 
With  regard  to  the  subject  of  the  paper  itself,  he  must  say  that  he 
entirely  concurred  with  what  Mr.  Hooper  had  said,  and  Mr.  Walford 
had  just  enforced.  He  (Mr.  Hooper)  had  absolutely  demonstrated 
his  point,  that  there  was  not  a  science  of  statistics  in  the  sense  of 
an  orderly  arrangement  of  knowledge  relating* to  a  single  subject, 
which  was  usually  the  definition,  or  very  near  it,  of  what  they 
called  a  science.  At  the  same  time  there  was  a  great  mass  of 
scientific  fact  which  they  got  to  be  acquainted  with  by  the  study  of 
statistics,  and  most  people  who  could  devote  themselves  to  the 
.study  in  that  way  acquired  a  great  deal  of  knowledge  about  different 
sciences  through  this  instrument  of  statistics  which  was  really 
scientific  knowledge,  and  justified  the  association  of  statisticians 
together.  He  thought  it  was  sometimes  to  be  regretted  that 
statisticians  seemed  to  confine  themselves  exclusively  to  one  science. 
If  they  found  some  people  acquainted  with  the  statistics  of  trade, 
they  generally  found  the  same  people  unacquainted  with  the  facts 
relating  to  population,  and  so  on  with  other  things,  which  was 
greatly  to  be  regretted.  One  use  of  the  work  of  a  society  like  this 
ought  to  be  to  stimulate  the  general  knowledge  of  statistical  facts 
apart  from  one  particular  branch  of  the  stud  v.  One  service  which  they 
could  render  was  to  bring  together  all  the  statistical  data  about 
different  studies,  and  popularise  and  diffuse  the  information  regard- 
ing them.  There  was  one  difficulty  incidental  to  this  discussion 
which  he  had  observed,  and  that  was,  that  people  when  they 
discussed  this  question  seemed  to  think  that  because  they  demon- 
strated that  there  was  not  a  science  called  statistics,  therefore  they 
demonstrated  that  what  statisticians  did  was  not  scientific.  But 
this  was  a  misunderstanding,  for  which  there  was  not  the  smallest 
foundation.  What  they  did  was  to  collect  and  investigate  data  to 
aid  in  the  investigation  of  many  sciences,  and  that  was  accordingly 
scientific,  although  there  was  not  a  specific  science  like  astronomy 
to  be  called  by  the  name  of  statistics. 
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Land  Tenure  and  the  Distribution  of  the  Population  in  Russia. 
By  A.  V.  [A.  Vesselovskt].  (Translated  from  the  "Journal 
"de  St.  Fitershourg"  of  %h  ™  August,  and  !£*9b  1880.) 

An  enquiry  has  recently  been  instituted  by  the  Ministry  of  the  In- 
terior into  the  question  of  landed  property  in  Russia,  all  attempts 
to  obtain  complete  and  detailed  statistical  returns  on  this  subject 
having  hitherto  been  unsuccessful.  Two  reasons  have  combined 
to  induce  the  ministry  to  undertake  this  task — the  necessity  of 
obtaining  reliable  information  as  to  inhabited  localities,  and  of 
preparing  a  definite  basis  for  taking  the  general  census  of  the 
population,  a  scheme  which  has  been  in  contemplation  for  some 
considerable  time.  It  would  be  superfluous  to  iusist  upon  the  very 
great  importance  of  this  undertaking,  and  we  will  therefore  merely 
confine  ourselves  to  a  notice  of  the  methods  employed  in  the  collec- 
tion of  the  statistics,  before  proceeding  to  an  analysis  of  the  results, 
which  have  just  been  submitted  to  the  public. 

The  credit  of  initiating  the  work  is  due  to  His  Excellency  M.  de 
Semenow,  and  it  has  been  carried  out  in  accordance  with  a  circular 
addressed  by  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior  to  the  governors  of  the 
different  provinces,  dated  4th  May,  1877.  A  double  schedule  was 
prepared,  divided  into  two  series  of  enquiries,  one  having  reference 
to  places  and  property  under  the  jurisdiction  of  rural  communes, 
which  was  intended  for  the  communal  authorities ;  the  other  referred 
to  inhabited  localities  and  property  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
communes,  which  was  for  the  proprietors  themselves  to  fill  up.  The 
forms  were  then  revised  and  classified  by  the  provincial  statistical 
committees,  who  drew  up  recapitulary  tables,  arranged  by  districts, 
and  then  returned  them  to  the  Central  Statistical  Committee  of  the 
Ministry  of  the  Interior,  to  be  finally  revised  and  put  in  circulation. 
On  the  20th  March,  1880,  the  required  information  was  received  at 
St.  Petersburgh  for  428  districts  and  the  kingdom  of  Poland — that 
is  to  say,  nine-tenths  of  the  whole  of  the  ground  over  which  the 
enquiry  spread,  and  complete  statistical  returns  were  then  compiled 
for  337  of  these  districts.  These  returns  form  the  subject  matter 
of  two  publications ;  the  one  relating  to  landed  property  and  inhabited 
localities  contains  the  following  tables,  arranged  according  to  dis- 
tricts, groups  of  districts,  and  governments : — 

1.  Extent  of  landed  property,  arranged  in  categories  of  individual 
tietors,  rural  communes,  State,  appanage  land,  churches,  con- 
Lowns,  companies,  societies,  and  institutions. 
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2.  Extent  of  land  owned  by  individual  proprietors,  distinguishing 
that  held  by  nobility,  clergy,  merchants,  bourgeois,  peasants  (ex-serfs 
and  crown  and  appanage  peasants),  soldiers,  foreigners,  and  others. 

3.  Extent  of  land  held  by  rural  communes,  distinguishing  those 
persons  holding  under  each  commune,  whether  ex-serfs,  ex-crown, 
or  ex-appanage  peasants. 

4.  Land  held  by  individual  proprietors,  classed  according  to 
extent  of  holdings — from  i  to  io  dessiatines  (the  dessiatine  being 
equivalent  to  2702  acres),  10  to  100,  100  to  1,000,  and  1,000  to 
10,000;  estates  of  more  than  10,000  dessiatines  being  separately 
-distinguished. 

5.  Extent  of  land  owned  by  individual  proprietors,  showing 
number  of  proprietors  and  amount  held  by  each. 

6.  Extent  of  communal  land,  showing  number  of  peasants,  quality 
of  soil,  and  mode  of  tenure. 

7.  Number  of  inhabited  localities,  showing  number  of  inhabited 
houses,  and  of  what  materials  constructed. 

8.  Total  number  of  dwellings,  classed  according  to  the  materials 
of  which  constructed,  whether  of  stone  or  brick,  wood,  clay,  or  mud, 
and  specifying  in  each  case  the  methods  of  roofing,  distinguishing 
also  those  held  by  ex-serfs,  and  those  in  the  occupation  of  appanage 
and  crown  peasants. 

The  first  volume,  which  has  recently  been  issued,  is  devoted  to 
statistics  relating  to  the  above,  and  it  is  with  this  volume  we  now 
propose  to  deal,  leaving  for  the  present  the  consideration  of  the 
other,  which  treats  of  land  belonging  to  the  different  communes.  The 
district  referred  to  in  the  first  volume  is  the  region  comprising  the 
eight  governments  of  Koursk,  Toula,  Voronej,  Tambow,  Penza, 
Orel,  Biazan,  and  Kaluga,  covering  an  area  of  324,000  square 
versts,  with  a  population  of  12,700,000  souls ;  and  in  this  region  four 
distinct  zones  may  be  traced,  differing  in  every  respect  from  each 
other.  The  first  and  most  typical  of  these  is  the  central,  "  Tcher- 
"  nozeme,"  where  the  fallow  land  is  not  tilled.  This  zone,  in 
which  are  situated  the  districts  of  Koslow,  Lebedian,  and  Lipetsk, 
forming  part  of  the  government  of  Tambow;  the  districts  of 
Venew,  Krapivna,  Bogoroditsk,  Epiphane,  Tchern,  Novossil,  and 
Efremow,  in  the  government  of  Toula ;  the  districts  of  Zadousk, 
Zemliansk,  Nijnedievitsk,  Korotoiak,  and  Birioutch,  forming  part  of 
the  government  of  Voronej ;  the  districts  of  Yeletz,  Livny,  Malo- 
Arch angel,  Mtsensk,  Bolkhow,  Orel,  and  Kromy,  in  the  government 
of  Orel  ;  the  whole  of  the  government  of  Koursk ;  and  the  districts 
of  Mikhailow,  Pronsk,  Skopine,  Dankow,  Banenbourg,  and  Biajsk, 
in  the  government  of  Biazan  extends  over  an  area  of  123,000 
square  versts,  and  ranks  among  the  most  densely  populated  districts 
of  Europe,  having  a  population  of  5,800,000,  about  50  inhabitants 
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to  the  square  verst,  almost  the  same  proportion  as  is  found  in 
certain  parts  of  Eastern  Prussia.  The  land  is  almost  exclusively 
black  soil,  but  by  reason  of  it  having  been  repeatedly  worked  over, 
its  richness  is  gradually  becoming  exhausted,  and  it  requires 
plentifully  manuring.  Timber  land  is  rapidly  disappearing,  only  a 
few  oak  and  birch  trees  now  being  left  to  show  where  forests  once 
stood.  The  triennial  rotation  of  crops  is  the  principal  mode  of 
cultivation  practised,  the  fallow  land  being  entirely  neglected,  even 
on  the  estates  of  the  landed  gentry.  Agriculture  is  extremely  well 
developed,  four-fifths  of  the  whole  area  being  arable  land ;  and 
there  is  a  prevalence  of  small  proprietorships.  The  second  zone, 
which  may  be  distinguished  as  the  eastern  "  Tchernozeme,"  of  half 
fallow  land,  extends  to  the  east  of  the  former,  and  embraces  the 
districts  of  Tambow,  Kirsanow,  Borissoglebsk,  and  Onsman,  in  the 
government  of  Tambow  ;  the  districts  of  Voronej,  Bobrow,  Novok- 
hopersk,  Bogoutchar,  Pavlovsk,  Ostrogojesk,  and  Valoniki,  in  the 
government  of  Voronej  ;  and  the  entire  province  of  Penza,  with  the 
exception  of  the  district  of  Gorodisfccbe.  Its  area  is  about  95,000 
square  versts,  and  it  has  a  population  of  rather  more  than  3,300,000, 
35  inhabitants  to  the  square  verst.  The  soil  in  this  zone  is  consider- 
ably  richer  than  that  of  the  preceding  one,  or  rather  it  has  not  yet 
become  so  exhausted,  but  towards  the  south  there  is  a  total  absence 
of  timber  and  a  great  scarcity  of  water.  The  prevalent  system  of 
farming  practised  by  the  peasants  is  that  of  the  triennial  rotation 
of  crops,  and  on  the  estates  belonging  to  the  landed  gentry  a  large 
quantity  of  fallow  land  is  to  be  found.  The  proportion  of  arable 
land,  though  less  than  that  of  the  preceding  zone,  is  as  high  as  70  per 
cent.,  and  there  is  not  such  an  extensive  subdivision  of  the  soil  in 
this  zone  as  in  the  three  others. 

The  districts  of  Morschansk,  Schatsk,  and  Spassk,  belonging 
to  the  government  of  Tambow;  Sapojok,  Spassk,  Riazan,  and 
Zaraisk,  in  the  government  of  Riazan ;  Alexine,  Kaschira,  Toula, 
Odoiew,  and  Belew,  in  Toula ;  Peremyschl,  Likhvine,  Kozelsk,  and 
Meslchovsk,  in  Kaluga;  and  Dmitrovsk,  Karatchew,  and  Sievsk, 
in  Orel,  form  the  third  zone,  which  may  be  termed  the  "  transition  n 
zone,  and  it  extends  to  the  north  of  the  first,  spreading  over  an  area 
of  53,000  square  versts,  and  has  a  population  of  2,000,000 — 38  to 
the  square  verst.  As  a  rule  the  soil  is  clayey,  with  a  considerable 
admixture  of  sand,  and  therefore  not  very  productive,  owing  the 
little  fertility  it  possesses  chiefly  to  extensive  manuring.  In  this 
zone,  as  the  soil  is  not  very  favourably  disposed  to  the  development 
of  husbandry,  the  population  is  largely  engaged  in  commercial  and 
industrial  pursuits,  and  the  proportion  of  arable  land  to  total  area 
is  as  low  as  55  per  cent.  Lastly,  the  fourth  zone,  which  is  at  the 
same  time  well  wooded  and  devoted  to  industrial  pursuits,  embraces 
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the  extreme  region  of  the  north,  north-east,  and  north-west ;  it  is 
composed  of  the  districts  of  Elatma  and  Temnikow,  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Tambow ;  Gorodistche,  in  Penza ;  Borovsk,  Malviraslavets, 
Taroussa,  Kaluga,  Medyne,  Mossalsk,  and  Jizdra,  in  Kaluga; 
Troubtchovsk  and  Briansk  in  Orel ;  and  Egorievsk  and  Kassimow  in 
the  government  of  Biazan.  Although  its  area  is  equivalent  to  that 
of  the  preceding  zone  (about  53,000  square  versts),  it  has  only  a  popu- 
lation of  a  little  over  1,500,000  (about  28  to  the  square  verst). 
With  the  exception  of  the  district  of  Gorodistche,  which  is  com- 
paratively rich  and  fertile,  the  soil  is  principally  composed  of  marl 
and  sand ;  drainage  and  manuring  therefore  are  matters  of  consider- 
able importance  to  the  farmer.  In  places  it  is  entirely  unfit  for 
cultivation,  being  chiefly  irreclaimable  marsh  land  covered  with  a 
profusion  of  tangled  brushwood.  Hemp  is  cultivated  in  preference 
to  corn  crops,  and  about  35  per  cent,  of  the  land  only  is  devoted  to 
agricultural  pursuits.  The  peasants  are  all  more  or  less  indirectly 
interested  in  the  development  of  manufacturing  industries. 

To  compensate  in  some  measure  for  this  unproductiveness,  there 
is  an  abundance  of  timber,  in  some  districts  covering  as  much  as  a 
third  of  the  total  area.  This  is  a  considerable  source  of  wealth,  as 
it  supplies  neighbouring  districts  with  large  quantities  of  wood  for 
building  and  other  purposes. 

The  extent  of  land  belonging  to  each  government  as  established 
by  the  recent  enquiry,  is  shown  in  the  following  table : — 

Governments.  Desmtinet. 

Tambow     5,630,000 

Voronej 5,630,000 

Orel    4,01 7,000 

Kourek  3>994>ooo 

Biazan   3,527,000 

Penza 3,324,000 

Kaluga  2,704,000 

Toula 2,656,000 

Total 31,482,000 

This  total  agrees  within  a  very  little  with  the  result  of  a  survey 
made  by  Colonel  Strelbitzky  of  the  same  eight  provinces,  and  the 
difference  which  exists  is  accounted  for  by  waste  and  uncultivated 
land,  roads,  lakes,  Ac.,  which  are  not  included  in  the  actual  returns 
of  landed  property;  and  as  the  figures  furnished  by  the  Central 
Statistical  Committee  so  nearly  agree  with  those  given  by  Colonel 
Strelbitzky,  it  may  be  taken  as  a  proof  of  the  general  accuracy  of 
the  work. 

In  these  eight  governments  20,510,000  dessiatines  (about  two- 
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thirds  of  the  total  area,  or  65  per  cent.)  is  arable  land,  as  a  glan 
at  the  following  table  will  show : — 


GorernmenU. 


Koursk    ... 

Toula  

Voronej   ... 
Tambow  ... 

Penza  

Orel 

Riazan 

Kaluga    ... 

Total 


Dessiatines. 


3,073,000 
1,938,000 
3,837,000 
3,707,000 
2,185,000 
2,586,000 
2,026,000 
1,208,000 


20,510,000 


Percentage 
of  Cultivable  Land. 


76 
73 
68 
66 
66 
63 
57 


65 


I 


We  shall  not  devote  any  particular  attention  to  the  study  of  the 
diversity  existing  in  the  proportions  of  cultivable  land  to  total  area, 
as  the  variations  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  distinctive  features 
which  we  have  already  pointed  out  as  characterising  the  different 
regions.  As  regards  the  proportion  of  arable  land  to  total  popula- 
tion, the  divergences  are  not  great.  In  Tambow  and  Penza  the 
proportion  to  each  male  is  in  the  ratio  of  3*9  dessiatines  ;  in  Voronej 
3#8,  Toula  37,  Koursk  3*5,  Orel  3*3,  Riazan  2*9,  and  in  Kaluga 
2*8  ;  i.e.,  briefly,  4*0  dessiatines  in  the  central  "Tchernazeme,"  37  in 
the  eastern,  3*1  in  the  "transition,"  and  2*8  in  the  industrial  and 
wooded  zone.  It  will  be  observed  from  the  foregoing  that  in  those 
regions  where  it  is  a  comparatively  easy  matter  to  render  farming 
a  profitable  occupation,  more  attention  has  been  paid  to  agricul- 
tural industries  than  in  the  districts  where  the  sterility  of  the  soil 
makes  it  a  difficult  matter  for  the  peasant  to  obtain  the  means  of 
existence  by  tilling  and  cultivation. 

Of  the  31,482,000  dessiatines  which  make  up  the  total  extent 
of  landed  property  in  the  eight  governments  referred  to,  17,738,000, 
or  56  per  cent.,  belong  to  the  peasants;  11,541,000,  or  37  per 
cent.,  to  proprietors  by  individual  right;  1,359,000,  or  4*3  per  cent., 
to  the  State ;  and  844,000,  or  2*7  per  cent.,  to  churches,  convents, 
and  different  institutions. 

The  following  table  shows  the  distribution  of  these  figures : — 


Governments 

Voronej   

Koursk    

Riazan 

Penza 

Tambow  

Kaluga     

Toula  

Orel 


Peasauts. 


3,766,000 
2,465,000 
1,925,000 
1,799,000 
2,992,000 
1,427,000 
1,354,000 
2,010,000 


Individual 
Proprietors. 


1,642,000 
1,416,000 
1,391,000 
1,283,000 
2,030,000 
1,058,000 
1,202,000 
1,519,000 


State. 


103,000 

45,000 

155,000 

193,000 

495,000 

94,000 

il.ooo 

230,000 


Other. 


1 19,000 
68,000 
56,000 
49,000 

1 13,000 

125,000 
56,000 

158,000 
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And  the  proportion  to  each  Government  will  be  seen  below : — 


Governments. 

Peasant*. 

Individual 
Proprietors. 

State, 

Other. 

Toronej  

Per  cnt. 
66 
62 
65 
64 
63 
58 
51 
50 

Per  cnt. 
30 
35 
39 
38 
36 
39 
45 
38 

Per  ent. 
1*8 
11 
4*4 
5-8 
8*8 
35 
1-7 
67 

Per  cnt. 
2*1 

Kounk    

RlAXATI  

1*7 
V6 

Penj» 

1'5 

2*0 

Tambow 

Kalupa    

4-« 
a*  1 

«'4 

Toula  

Orel 

The  proportion  of  peasant  lands  attains  its  maximum,  61  and 
62  per  cent.,  in  the  two  "  Tchernozeme  "  zones,  where  the  soil  is  of 
a  highly  productive  nature,  and  is  as  low  as  43  per  cent,  in  those 
which  are  heavily  timbered  and  devoted  to  manufacturing  and  other 
industries ;  for  landed  proprietors,  it  is  at  the  rate  of  39  per  cent. ; 
for  the  State  12  per  cent.;  and  for  churches,  convents,  <fcc.,  6  per  cent. 
If  then  the  peasants  are  in  the  enjoyment  of  more  than  half, 
t.e.,  56  per  cent,  of  the  total  extent  of  the  soil,  the  proportion  "of 
arable  land  under  their  tenure  is  at  the  rate  of  66  per  cent.,  while 
that  owned  by  the  landed  gentry  only  amounts  to  31  per  cent.,  and 
for  the  State,  churches,  <fcc,  2  per  cent.  There  are  considerable 
divergences  in  the  proportional  rates  in  the  different  governments, 
as  will  be  seen  in  the  following  table : — 


Proportion  of  Arable  Land  to  Total  Area  belonging  to 

Peasants. 

Indmdoal  Proprietors. 

State,  aw. 

Voronei  

Per  cnt. 
76 
63 
66 
64 
64 
65 
56 
79 

Per  cnt. 
22 
32 
3* 
34 
34 
33 
4* 
18 

Per  cnt. 
3 

Tambow  ,  

3 

Kounk    

2 

Orel 

2 

Penza 

2 

Kiazan     

2 

Toula  

2 

Kaluira    ....    

8 

■"*■• *u5"     

Avorego  ............ 

66 

3" 

2 

We  will  now  take  one  of  the  great  divisions  of  landed  property 
the  land  owned  by  individual  proprietors.  The  result  of  the  enquiry 
shows  that  the  number  of  proprietors  in  this  category  amounts  to 
93,961,  owning  altogether  about  11,541,000  dessiatines.  Of  this 
number  78,644,  or  rather  more  than  four-fifths  (83  per  cent.),  belong 
to  the  class  of  small  proprietors  who  own  less  than  100  dessiati 
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and  the  total  extent  of  land  held  by  them  amounts  to  1,152,000 
dessiatines,  or  about  a  tenth  part  of  the  whole. 

Of  these  78,644  proprietors,  there  are  50,160  the  limit  of  whose 
property  is  10  dessiatines;  the  majority  in  fact  own  considerably  less 
than  this  amount,  as  the  total  extent  of  land  in  this  category  being 
only  184,000  dessiatines,  it  gives  an  average  allotment  of  only  3*6 
dessiatines  to  each  proprietor.  The  remaining  28,484  small  pro- 
prietors own  from  10  to  ioo  dessiatines  each,  with  a  total  of 
968,000  dessiatines ;  this  gives  an  average  of  34  dessiatines  to  each 
holder  of  land.  The  clasp  of  "  medium  proprietors  "  is  composed  of 
persons  owning  from  100  to  1,000  dessiatines.  The  number  of  these 
is  13,294,  about  14  per  cent,  of  the  total,  and  the  extent  of  land 
held  by  them  amounts  to  4,295,000  dessiatines,  representing  a  pro- 
portion of  37  per  cent,  of  the  total  extent  of  land  held  by  individual 
proprietors.  The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  proprietors 
and  extent  of  land  held : — 


Dimension!  of  Property. 

1 

Deettatinei 

From  100  to  200  ... 

„  zoo  „  300  ... 

„   300  „  400  ... 

„  400  „  500  ... 

From  100  to  500  ... 
„  500  „  1,000... 

Total   


Number 
of  Proprietors. 


5,071 
2,794 
1,666 
1,235 


10,766 
2,528 


13,294 


Total  Extent 
of  Land  Held. 


Desmatinea. 
738,000 
690,000 
582,000 
553>°°° 


21563,000 
1,732,000 


4,295,000 


Next  in  order  comes  the  class  of  large  proprietors,  which  is 
composed  of  2,023  persons  (2  per  cent.),  and  this  class  is  by  far  the 
most  important,  by  reason  of  the  large  extent  of  land  held,  which 
amounts  to  6,094,000  dessiatines,  or  more  than  half  (53  per  cent.) 
of  the  total  extent  of  landed  property. 


Dimension*  of  Property. 


Deaaiatinea. 
From  1,000  to    5,000 
„     5,000  „  10,000 
Above  10,000 


Total 


Number 
cf  Proprietor!. 


1,800 
141 


2,023 


Total  Extent 
of  Land  Held. 


Deuiatines. 

3,443,000 

948,000 

1,703,000 


6,094,000 


The  proportion  of  large,  medium,  and  small  properties,  to  a  total 
*hese  three  heads,  varies  according  to  the  district  in  which  they 
tuated.      The  following  table  shows  the  variations  and  the 
e  dimensions  of  the  different  holdings  and  farms  :— 
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Governments. 


Proportional  Number  of  Proprietor!. 


Small. 


Medium. 


Large. 


Average 

Extent  of  each 

Property. 


Xoursk 

Kaluga 

Orel     

Toula  ..... 
Tambow  , 
VoTonej 
Penza 


Zonbs. 

"  Tchernozeme,  without  fallow  " 
half  fallow" 

"  Transition " 

Industrial  and  wooded 

Arerage  


Perent. 
90 

88 

85 

83 

77 

76 

76 

72 


87 
71 
85 
84 


Per  cnt. 

9 

II 

13 
'5 

21 

19 

20 
22 


12 
*3 

13 
»4 


Per  cnt. 
1 


2 

5 
4 
6 

1 
6 


Deeeiatinee. 
59 
8i 

99 

121 
122 

222 

279 

272 

80 
418 
109 
150 


83 


*4 


1*3 


On  examining  the  above,  it  results  that  in  those  districts  where 
for  some  considerable  time  great  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  land,  the  proportional  number  of  small  proprietors 
is  highest;  for  example,  in  the  governments  of  Koursk,  Biazan, 
Kaluga,  Orel,  and  Toula,  which  formerly  formed  part  of  the 
independent  appanage  principalities,  it  varies  from  77  to  90  per 
cent.,  while  it  is  as  low  as  72  to  76  per  cent,  in  Tambow,  Voronej, 
and  Penza.  The  average  extent  of  each  property  varies  between 
222  and  279  dessiatines  in  the  latter  province,  and  59  and  122  in 
the  former. 

The  zone  possessing  the  largest  estates  (averaging  418  dessia- 
tines) is  the  "  Tchernozeme,  half  fallow,"  where  Russian  colonisation 
is  of  comparatively  recent  date.  In  the  other  zones  the  average 
extent  appears  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  it 
being  represented  by  150  dessiatines  in  the  wooded  zone,  109  in  the 
"  Transition,"  and  80  in  the  "  Tchernozeme,  without  fallow." 

For  every  hundred  dessiatines  of  land  held,  the  relative  propor- 
tion for  each  class  of  property  is  as  follows : — 
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Gorernmenta. 

Small. 

Medium. 

Large. 

Koursk    

19 

14 

12 

11 

10 

7 

6 

6 

15 

6 

11 

7 

44 
40 
41 
4» 

57 
3* 
*5 
26 

49 

*5 
38 
*9 

87 

Riazan 

46 

KftlVgft, -,— , t-— r .  — t--t 

47 

Orel.T. 

47 

Toula  

33 

Tambow 

62 

Voronej  

69 

Penza  .......... ..,.,.,,, -„.„„—.-„-.-„-,„-- 

69 

Zones. 
"  Tohernozeme,  without  fallow  " 

«                „                lmlf  fullnw » 

36 

70 

"  Transition" 

51 

64 

10 

37 

63 

The  same  variations  which  characterise  the  proportional  number 
of  proprietors  appear  in  the  above.  It  will  be  seen  then,  that  in  the 
government  of  Koursk  there  is  a  preponderance  of  small  properties. 
As  regards  the  medium  sized,  the  proportion  is  highest  in  Toula ; 
while  in  the  governments  of  Tambow,  Voronej,  and  Penza  about 
two-thirds  of  the  soil  are  owned  by  large  proprietors. 

Of  every  100  dessiatines  of  land  owned  by  individual  proprietors, 
four-fifths  belong  to  the  nobility ;  about  a  tenth  part,  or  1 1  dessiatines, 
to  the  merchant  class ;  7  dessiatines  to  the  peasants,  distributed  as 
follows : — 4  to  the  crown  peasants,  and  3  to  ex-serfs — and  2  to  the 
"  bourgeoisie, ' '  the  clergy  being  represented  by  an  extent  consider- 
ably under  1  dessiatine.  In  a  numerical  point  of  view  it  is  the 
peasants  who  hold  the  first  rank ;  out  of  every  100  proprietors  61 
are  peasants  (32  ex-crown  and  29  ex-serfs),  26  nobles,  7  bourgeois, 
4  merchants,  and  1  the  church.  The  following  table  shows  the 
number  of  each  class  of  proprietors,  and  extent  of  land  held : — 


Nobility 

Merchants 

Bourgeois    , 

Crown  peasants 

Serfs    , 

Clergy 


Number 
of  Proprietors. 


24,746 

3,380 

6,322 

30,333 

26,588 

1,167 


Extent 
of  Land  Held. 


Dewutiner 
9,283,200 
1,284,713 

194>39° 

409,213 

305,412 

30,113 


The  nobility,  both  as  regards  numbers  and  extent  of  property,  is 
in  excess  of  the  other  classes  in  the  categories  comprising  the  large 
and  medium  sized  properties,  but  in  small  properties  the  peasants 
preponderate,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  following  statement : — 
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Proportional 
Number  of  Propertiei. 

Proportional 
Extent  of  Propertiei. 

Small. 

Medium. 

Large. 

Small. 

Medium. 

Large. 

Nobility    

11 

2 

8 
73 

79 

12 

8 

6 

86 
14 

Dessiatines. 
39 

2 

8 
5* 

Dessiatines. 
81 
12 

2 

6 

DeaaJatinei. 
89 
11 

Merchants 

Bourgeois 

Peasants    

IOO 

100 

IOO 

IOO 

100 

IOO 

The  average  dimension  of  the  lands  belonging  to  the  merchant 
class  exceeds  that  of  the  nobility  by  9  dessiatines,  the  figures 
being  380  dessiatines  for  the  former,  and  371  for  the  latter.  This 
may  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  estates  of  the  nobles,  who 
are  the  oldest  proprietors  of  the  soil,  have  from  time  to  time  been 
more  or  less  reduced  by  dowry  allotments  and  inheritance,  so  that 
in  a  great  many  cases  the  portion  belonging  to  a  single  individual 
has  become  infinitesimally  small;  whereas  the  merchants,  whose 
ownership  of  the  land  is  of  comparatively  recent  date,  have,  with 
very  few  exceptions,  acquired  property  included  in  the  category  of 
medium  sized.  The  average  dimensions,  however,  of  estates  belong- 
ing to  both  these  classes  vary  very  considerably  according  to  the 
districts  in  which  the  property  is  situated,  as  a  glance  at  th& 
following  table  will  show : — 


Governments. 


Penza 

Voronej  . 
Tambow  . 
Kaluga    . 

Orel 

Toula  

Riazan.... 
Koursk    . 


Average  Size  of  Properties  of 


Nobility. 


Dessiatines. 
657 
657 
58z 
410 
401 
3" 
240 

*°5 


Merchants. 


Deiaiatiuea. 
580 
589 
679 
401 
804 
191 
859 


Arranged  according  to  progressive  decrease,  these  eight  govern- 
ments follow  in  nearly  the  same  order  both  for  the  nobility  and  the 
merchants. 

In  the  foregoing  we  have  pointed  out  that  in  the  total  distribution 
of  individual  property  the  nobility  is  represented  by  four-fifths,  and 
the  merchants  by  one-tenth  of  the  total  extent.  We  have  now  to- 
examine  the  relative  importance  of  the  remaining  classes  of  land- 
owners, taking  first  the  bourgeois,  which  is  only  of  importance  in. 
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the  class  of  small  properties,  in  which  it  represents  8  per  cent,  in 
number  and  extent;  as  regards  the  whole  extent  of  individual  pro- 
perty it  represents  only  2  dessiatines  per  cent.  Much  smaller  still 
is  the  proportion  of  the  church,  which,  in  the  whole  of  the  district 
comprising  the  eight  governments,  can  only  count  among  its  members 
5  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  of  landed  proprietors,  that  is,  1,167 
ecclesiastics,  owning  altogether  about  30,115  dessiatines,  only  £  per 
cent,  of  the  total  extent  of  individual  property;  but  at  the  same  time 
the  mot  must  not  be  lost  sight  of,  that  the  clergy  are  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  church  lands  to  the  extent  of  330,440  dessiatines,  making 
'  up  a  total  therefore  of  360,000  dessiatines  of  landed  property  owned 
by  them,  or  of  which  they  have  the  usufruct.  This  gives  an  average 
of  27  dessiatines  to  each  parish  priest,  and  12  dessiatines  to  each 
•deacon  or  sub-deacon.  This  general  average  is  inferior  only  to  the 
provincial  averages  of  the  three  governments  of  Kaluga,  Orel,  and 
Tambow,  and  it  exceeds  that  of  the  remaining  five  governments,  as 
will  be  seen  in  the  following  table : — 


Governments. 


Tambow 
Toula  ... 
Penza  ... 
Kaluga 
Voronej 

Orel 

Eounk 
Biazan... 


Arenge  to  etch 


Pariah  Prieet. 


Deniatinet. 
29 
*5 
*4 
37 
22 

33 
*5 
26 


Deacon 
or  Sub-Deacon. 


Deiaiatines. 
13 
11 
10 
17 
11 
15 
10 
11 


Of  the  360,000  dessiatines  owned  by  the  clergy,  or  of  which 
■they  enjoy  the  usufruct,  267,000,  or  74  per  cent.,  is  arable  land,  a 
considerably  higher  percentage  than  characterises  the  land  belonging 
to  the  nobility,  but  corresponding  with  that  shown  by  peasant  lands. 
M.  de  Semenow  estimates  the  average  revenue  derived  from  church 
lands  at  170  roubles  for  each  priest,  and  64  roubles  for  each  deacon 
and  sub-deacon.  The  military  and  other  classes  of  proprietors 
possess  1,303  estates,  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  19,404  dessia- 
tines, or  0*17  per  cent,  of  the  total  extent  of  individual  property. 
Foreigners  form  a  still  more  insignificant  element,  the  number  of 
proprietors  in  this  category  amounting  only  to  47,  owning  12,833 
dessiatines,  or  an  average  extent  of  292  dessiatines  to  each  estate. 

We  now  come  to  the  question  of  the  importance  of  the  land 
owned  by  the  peasants,  who  have  already  acquired  715,480  dessia- 
tines, or  6£  per  cent,  of  the  total  extent  of  individual  property. 
The  distribution  of  these  figures  is  as  follows : — 
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Tambow 

Toula  

Penza  

Kaluga    

Voronej  

Orel 

Kounk    

Riazan 

Total 


Ex-Seignorial  Peaaanta. 


305,4^ 


Ex-Crown  and 
Appanage  Peaaanta. 


Desaiatinea. 

Deasiatinea. 

3*,683 

60,982 

30,540 

28,625 

*6,594 

26,536 

82,764 

24,879 

10,504 

56,036 

33»794 

64,971 

25»49* 

105,670 

63,041 

42,369 

410,068 


Out  of  the  total  number  of  individual  proprietors,  56,996  are 
peasants,  that  is  about  6*6  per  cent.  The  proportion  is  as  high  as 
9*9  per  cent,  in  the  governments  of  Toula  and  Kaluga,  10*2  per 
cent,  in  Riazan,  and  11*3  per  cent,  in  Koursk.  The  relative  pro- 
portion for  the  different  governments  is  as  follows : — 


Ex-Seignorial  Peaaanta. 

Ex-Crown  and  Appanage  Peaaanta. 

Gorernroenta. 

Number 
of  Proprietor*. 

Proportion  to 
Total. 

Number 
of  Proprietors. 

Proportion  to 
Total. 

Tambow    

2,586 
2,861 

968 
5,926 

689 
3,215 
3,839 
6,504 

Per  cnt. 

2*1 

*"5 

1-6 

5'7 
o-8 
z-9 
3-6 
4"9 

2,612 
2,337 
1,802 
1,430 
2,338 
4,403 
11,701 
4,285 

Percnt. 
i"7 
7*4 
i'5 
4'* 
1*1 

Toula 

Penza 

Kaluga  

*^"*t5™  

Voronej 

Orel   

4*8 
7*7 
5"3 

Eounk 

Riazan   ,  

Total 

26,588 

3'o 

80,408 

3*6 

It  would  appear  then  that  the  average  extent  of  individual  pro- 
perty belonging  to  the  peasants  is  1 1  dessiatines  for  ex-serfs,  and 
13  dessiatines  for  ex-crown  and  appanage  peasants,  but  these  are 
the  general  averages  of  the  whole  region  comprised  by  the  eight 
governments.  Taking  each  province  separately,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  averages  are  highest  in  Tambow,  Penza,  Kaluga,  and 
Voronej,  and  lowest  in  Koursk  and  Riazan. 
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Governments. 


Tambow 
Toula  .... 
Penza  ... 
Kaluga 
Voronei 

Orel 

Koursk 
Riazan... 


Average  Size  of  Property  Held. 


By  Ex-Serfr. 


Dessiatines. 
13 
11 
27 
14 
15 

.11 

7 

10 


By  Ex-Crown  and 
Appanage  Peasants. 


Destiatines. 
23 

12 

20 

17 

24 

15 

9 

IO 


Although  the  rapidly  increasing  relative  importance  of  the  lands 
owned  by  the  peasant  class  is  an  established  fact,  it  is  but  incon- 
siderable when  compared  with  the  extent  possessed  by  rural  com- 
munes, which  as  corporate  bodies  became  the  purchasers  of  the 
land.  These  show  a  total  of  17,631,465  dessia tines,  distributed 
among  5,830,408  male  peasants,  representing  1,713,059  families. 
The  following  table  gives  the  number  of  each  class  of  peasants, 
and  total  extent  of  land  held  in  the  different  provinces : — 


Ex-Serfs. 

Ex-Crown  and  Appanage  Peasant*. 

Governments. 

Number 

of 
Families. 

Number  of 

Male 
Peasants. 

Extent 

of 

Land  Held. 

Number 

of 
Families. 

Number  of 

Male 
Peasants. 

Extent 

of 

Land  Held 

Tambow    

No. 
124,714 
116,146 

91,194 
103,633 

85,460 
113,901 
106,432 
134,164 

No. 
409,825 
417,250 
287,694 
329,932 
291,632 

397,434 
358i232 
437,153 

Dessiatines. 
826,787 
958,037 
624,986 
955,469 
572,865 
944,362 
652,891 

1,003,685 

No. 

156,341 
31,438 
82,206 
33,708 

210,769 
91,610 

151,478 
79,865 

No. 

554,819 
113,492 

2*5,451 
105,643 
732,636 
322,094 

519,017 
268,104 

Dessiatinei. 

2,152,323 

391,896 

Toula 

Penza    

Kaluga  t 

1,170,170 
439,554 

"Voronei 

3,189,060 

1,061,937 

1,804,141 

883,362 

Orel  

Koiirf*V 

Riazan  , 

Total 

875,644 

2,929,152 

6,539,022 

887,415 

2,901,256 

11,092,443 

If  we  add  to  the  17,631,500  dessiatines  of  land  owned  by  the 
peasants  in  rural  communes,  the  106,500  dessiatines  purchased  by 
the  latter,  and  715,500  dessiatines  held  by  individual  peasant  pro- 
prietors, we  arrive  at  a  total  of  18,453,000  dessiatines,  or  58*6  per 
cent,  of  the  total  extent  of  the  land  referred  to  in  the  recent  statis- 
tical publications.  More  than  three-fourths  of  this  extent,  about 
14,228,000  dessiatines,  or  77  per  cent.,  is  arable  land,  and  the 
greater  part  of  this,  viz.,  70  per  cent.,  is  cultivated  by  the  peasant 
<3lass.  It  has  been  shown  by  the  table  given  above,  that  though 
the  extent  of  land  held  by  the  communes  is  not  equally  distributed 
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Among  the  two  classes  of  peasants,  jet  in  a  numerical  point  of 
view  there  is  not  a  very  great  difference  between  them ;  for  instance, 
whereas  ex-crown  and  appanage  peasants  holding  under  communes, 
and  counting  a  population  of  2,901,000  male  souls,  have  received 
11,092,000  dessiatines,  the  ex-serfs,  who  have  a  population  of 
2,929,152  males,  only  possess  6,539,000  dessiatines.  The  average 
extent  of  land  for  each  male  in  the  crown  and  appanage  class  is 
therefore  4*8  dessiatines,  and  only  2*7  for  the  serfs. 

The  rapid  increase  of  the  population  which  during  the  last 
twenty  years  has  taken  place  in  a  rich  and  fertile  district,  has  natu- 
rally had  the  effect  of  considerably  modifying  these  proportions. 
At  the  present  time,  however,  they  may  be  approximately  estimated 
at  3*8  dessiatines  to  each  male  belonging  to  the  crown  and  appanage 
class,  and  13*1  to  each  family,  and  2*2  and  7*5  to  each  male  and  each 
household  in  the  ex-serf  class. 

The  great  difference  that  exists  in  the  quantity  of  land  conceded 
to  these  two  classes  admits  of  easy  explanation.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  a  certain  quantity  of  forest  land  in  the  wooded  zone  which 
has  been  reserved,  the  State  has  granted  to  the  crown  peasants 
almost  the  whole  extent  of  land  which  it  originally  possessed,  while 
the  law  of  19th  February,  1861,  only  granted  to  the  ex-serfs  the 
lands  of  which  they  had  actually  enjoyed  the  use,  fixing  at  the  same 
time  a  maximum  and  minimum  limit  to  the  several  parcels  so 
granted.  The  law  further  authorised  the  peasants  to  diminish 
their  concessions  within  these  limits  by  mutual  agreement  with  the 
proprietors,  and  to  exonerate  themselves  from  all  payments  by 
accepting  concessions  reduced  to  one-fourth  of  the  maximum 
extent.  The  old  landed  proprietors  have  preserved  then  not  only 
the  land  cultivated  by  themselves,  but  that  portion  cultivated  by 
the  peasants  which  exceeded  the  maximum  fixed  by  the  law  relating 
to  concessions,  and  also  the  land  which  the  peasants  have  them- 
selves renounced  in  order  to  alleviate  the  conditions  of  purchase. 
Speaking  generally,  in  every  100  dessiatines,  41  have  been  allotted 
to  the  peasants  and  59  have  remained  the  property  of  the  seigno- 
rial  class ;  but  taking  into  account  the  lands  which  the  nobility  have 
sold,  the  extent  conceded  to  the  peasants  is  to  that  which  the 
proprietors  possessed  at  the  moment  of  purchase,  in  the  proportion 
of  38  to  62. 

In  sixteen  of  the  ninety-six  districts  comprising  the  eight  govern- 
ments, rather  more  than  half  of  the  lands  of  the  nobility  have  been 
ceded  to  the  peasants  by  purchase.  The  concessions  represent  a 
proportion  of  40  to  50  per  cent,  in  thirty-seven  of  these  districts, 
from  30  to  40  per  cent,  in  twenty-nine,  and  20  to  30  per  cent,  in 
thirteen ;  in  only  one  district,  that  of  Bobrovsk,  does  the  proportion 
descend  as  low  as  17  per  cent.   The  average  extent  actually  conceded 
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to  peasants  belonging  to  the  ex-serf  class  was  from  2  to  3  dessiatines 
for  half  of  the  number,  a  quarter  received  from  3  to  4,  and  for  an 
eighth  part  the  amount  was  between  1  and  2  ;  of  the  whole  number, 
8  per  cent,  (representing  orphans)  received  portions  averaging 
considerably  less  than  1  dessiatine.  If  we  take  a  table  distinguishing 
the  four  zones,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  variations  in  the  proportional 
numbers  of  peasants  in  the  ex-serf  class  are  in  some  cases  very 
considerable. 

To  every  Hundred  Ex-Serfs  receiving  Concessions. 


Proportion 

Extent. 

Id  the 

In  the 

In  the 

In  the  Indnitrial 

"  Tcbernoieme 

"Tchernozeme 

"  Transition 

and 

without  Fallow." 

Half  Fallow." 

Zone." 

Wooded  Zone. 

Deariatinet. 

Per  cut. 

Per  ent. 

Per  cnt. 

Per  cnt. 

Under  1 

46 

19-7 

64 

S'l 

From  1  to  2 

176 

12*4 

8-6 

6-3 

»»     2  „  8 

710 

27*3 

499 

22*4 

„     3  „  4 

6'4 

38'z 

321 

48*4 

»     4  „  5 

03 

2'2 

2-5 

*3'9 

i)     6  „  6 

O'l 

0'2 

03 

1 -9 

Aboye  6 

00 

O'O 

02 

1 '4 

100-0 

IOO'O 

1000 

IOO'O 

We  will  now  consider  to  what  extent  the  variations  which 
appear  in  the  above  proportions  are  affected  by  the  conditions  of 
tenancy  or  proprietorship.  In  the  "  Tchernozeme  without  fallow," 
where  the  annual  redemption  payments  were  less  than  the  rent, 
the  peasants  as  a  rule  elected  to  retain  the  whole  of  the  land  culti- 
vated by  them,  about  2  to  3  dessiatines  to  each,  and  nearly  three- 
fourths  of  them  obtained  concessions  to  this  extent ;  in  the  three 
other  zones,  on  the  contrary,  the  amount  of  rent  was  not  equal  to 
the  redemption  payments,  but  in  the  "transition  "  zone  the  differ- 
ence is  insignificant,  and  the  peasant  allotments,  generally  speaking, 
greater  than  in  the  central  "  Tchernozeme,"  have  been  to  a  very 
inconsiderable  extent  modified  by  purchase. 

There  was  a  very  great  difference  in  the  "Tchernozeme  half 
"  fallow  "  zone,  between  the  rental  and  the  annual  redemption  pay- 
ments. There,  notwithstanding  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  land  could 
be  easily  leased  at  a  rental  of  from  1  to  2  roubles  the  dessiatine,  yet 
the  annual  redemption  payment  was  at  the  rate  of  2  roubles  to 
2  roubles  40  copecs  per  dessiatine.  Under  these  circumstances  the 
peasants  demanded  free  grants,  that  is,  allotments  of  less  than  one 
dessiatine ;  and  a  large  number  of  proprietors  thought  it  better  to 
grant  these  concessions  and  to  sacrifice  a  certain  amount  of  rent 
and  purchase  money,  and  this  the  more  readily  as  they  could  let  a 
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considerably  larger  quantify,  and  they  also  had  the  prospect  of 
seeing  within  a  short  space  of  time  their  rents  considerably 
increased.  Finally,  in  the  industrial  and  wooded  zone,  where  the 
annual  redemption  payment  was  considerably  higher  than  the 
rental,  free  allotments  were  the  exception,  as  the  landed  proprietors 
had  no  interest  in  retaining  land  of  which  the  rental  had  not  till 
then  been  nearly  equal  to  the  redemption  payments. 

The  proportions  already  shown  for  the  four  zones  are  distributed 
as  follows  among  the  eight  governments : — 

To  every  Hundred  Ex-Serfs  receiving  Concessions. 


Extent 

Proportion  in 

Tambow. 

Tonla. 

Penza. 

Kaluga. 

Voronej. 

Orel. 

Konrek. 

Riasan. 

Peniatines. 

Under  1  

From  1  to  2 
»»  2  „  3 
„  8  „  4 
„  *  „  5 
i*     6  „  6 

Above  6  

Per  cnt. 

12*2 

15'8 

531 

191 

02 

01 

00 

Per  cnt. 

i"3 
"•3 
75'i 
n-5 

o*6 

O'l 

o*i 

Per  cnt. 

190 

119 

30-2 

85*6 

27 

0-3 

0-8 

Per  cnt. 

*'9 

3'0 

16-8 

<>5*9 
97 
i'i 
o-6 

Per  cnt. 

175 

19-6 

330 

26-4 

.     31 

0-4 

00 

Per  cnt. 

*'4 

7-0 

6a-3 

20-5 

7'4 
°*3 

O'l 

Per  cnt. 

89 
24-4 
590 
77 
00 
00 
00 

Per  cnt. 

6'3 
"'3 
54*4 
219 

3*8 

1*2 
I'l 

100-0 

100*0 

100-0 

IOO'O 

1000 

IOO'O 

1000 

IOO'O 

As  regards  the  ex-crown  and  appanage  peasants,  nine-tenths 
secured  rather  more  than  an  average  extent  of  3  dessiatines — in 
round  numbers,  out  of  100  members  of  this  class  26  received  from 
4 to  5,  24  from  3  to  4,  22  from  5  to  6,  and  19  more  than  6  dessiatines 
of  land.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  proportional  number  of  crown 
and  appanage  peasants  distributed  among  the  governments  and 
natural  divisions  fixed  by  the  Statistical  Committee,  is  not  charac- 
terised by  those  divergences  which  appear  in  the  case  of  the  serfs. 

To  every  Hundred  Crown  and  Appanage  Peasants  receiving  Concessions. 


Proportion 

Extent. 

In  the 

In  the 

In  the 

In  the  Industrial 

M  Tchernoieme 

"Tchernoteme 

"Tmwition" 

»ud 

without  Fallow." 

Half  Fallow." 

Zone. 

Wooded  Zone. 

DeatiaUnen. 

Per  cnt. 

Per  cnt. 

Per  cut. 

Per  cnt. 

Under  1     .... 

02 

0*1 

01 

O'l 

From  1  to  2 

1-6 

o-* 

5-0 

*'5 

»*     2  „  3 

10-4 

2' I 

13-6 

11*2 

„     8  „  4 

303 

I2'7 

29*2 

*3-8 

»     4  „  5 

300 

22*1 

21-6 

23*2 

»     6  „  6 

182 

29*3 

172 

I7#7 

Abore  6 

93 

33*5 

133 

21-5 

1000 

IOO'O 

1000 

IOO'O 
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To  every  Hundred  Crown  and  Appanage  Peasants  receiving  Concessions. 


Proportion  in 

Erica*. 

Tambow. 

Toole. 

Pom. 

Kaloga. 

Yoroaej. 

Orel 

Koank. 

Eiatea. 

Deeuatiaee. 

Per  eat. 

Per  cat. 

Per  eat. 

Per  cat. 

Per  cat. 

Per  eat. 

Per  eat. 

Per  eat 

Under  1 

o-o 

0'6 

0-1 

o*o 

0*1 

0*2 

0-3 

0*1 

From  1  to  2 

1-2 

3-6 

0-4 

3*7 

02 

i-7 

2-5 

3#i 

„     2  „  3 

31 

ia*6 

4-1 

*3'4 

2-4 

11*2 

151 

«4* 

n     8  „  4 

171 

27*0 

211 

*5* 

120 

43*5 

25*8 

4i'i 

„     4„* 

31*2 

3i-z 

269 

2i-6 

21-6 

28-2 

28-0 

i8'7 

w     6  „  6 

321 

i*'3 

27-8 

i6*o 

24*0 

8-9 

19-2 

14* 

Abore  6  

15*3 

8'7 

19*6 

*9"7 

39-7 

6-3 

91 

7*« 

1000 

XOO'O 

100-0 

lOO'O 

1000 

IOO'O 

1000 

XOO'O 

The  result  of  the  statistical  inquiry  points  ont  very  clearly  the 
changes  effected  by  purchase,  which  have  taken  place  in  recent  years 
in  the  possession  of  landed  property.  Before  1861  the  land  in  the 
eight  governments  was  approximately  distributed  as  follows: — 
17,500,000  dessiatines,  or  rather  more  than  55  per  cent,  of  the  total, 
was  in  the  possession  of  the  nobles;  11,000,000,  or  35  per  cent., 
belonged  to  the  State ;  1,500,000,  or  5  per  cent.,  to  the  class  of  small 
proprietors ;  and  the  same  quantity  to  churches,  convents,  towns, 
merchants,  bourgeois,  and  others.  At  the  end  of  1877  the  peasants 
were  in  possession  of  nearly  18,500,000  dessiatines,  or  58*6  per  cent, 
of  the  total ;  the  proportion  held  by  the  nobles  was  reduced  to  29*5 
per  cent.,  representing  about  9,283,000  dessiatines,  and  the  remain- 
ing 12  per  cent,  was  in  the  hands  of  the  State,  church,  towns, 
&c. 

M.  de  Semenow,  taking  as  a  basis  the  valuations  made  by  land 
banks  and  "  zemstvos,"  estimates  the  value  of  peasant  land  in  the 
"Tchernozeme  without  fallow"  zone  at  80  roubles  the  dessiatine; 
in  the  "  Tchernozeme  half  fallow  "  at  70  roubles;  in  the  "  Transition 
zone"  at  50  roubles ;  and  in  the  industrial  and  wooded  zones  at  35 
roubles  the  dessiatine.  By  the  aid  of  these  computations,  which 
correspond  to  the  capitalized  value  of  the  leases  at  the  rate  of  6  per 
cent.,  and  which  seem  rather  below  than  above  the  mark,  M.  de 
Semenow  arrives  at  the  following  amounts,  representing  the 
approximate  total  value  of  the  landed  property  held  by  peasants, 
that  is,  its  capital  value,  less  the  purchase  charges  with  which  it  is 
burdened : — 
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Property  Hdd  by  Ex-Serf* 

Roubles. 

2,627,000  deasiatines  in  Zone  I  @  80  roubles  the  desoatine    210,000,000 

1,240,000  „  II    „  70  „  87,000,000 

1,564,000  „  III   „  $0  „  78,000,000 

ii4»3i©03  „  IV   »  35  if  50,000,000 

Total 425,000,000 

Buildings  and  dependencies — 875,000  houses  (§150  roubles. each       13 i,ooc,ooo 

Total 556,000,000 

Less  redemption  adranoee  (without  amortisation).  171,000,000 

„   capitalization  of  temporary  advances    68,000,000 

Total. 239,000,000 

Nat  capital  property  of  the  ex<«er£  clasa 317,000,000 

Property  Held  by  Ex-Otovm  and  Appanage  Peasants. 

Rouble*. 

5,130,000  deasiatines  in  Zone  I  @  80  roubles  the  dessiatihe    410,000,000 

4,386,000  „  II    „   70  „  307,000,000 

1,072,000  „  III    „  50  „  53,000,000 

914,000  ,,.  IV    „  35  „  32,000,000 

Total  8o*,ooo,ooo 

Buildings  and  dependencies — 8 3 7,000  structures  @  200  roubles  each     1 75,000,000 

Total 977,000,000 

Less  capitalization  of  advances  119,000,000 

Net  capital  of  ex-crown  and  appanage- peasants _ 858,000,000 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  statement,  that  the  value  of  landed 
and  house  property  held  by  the  peasants  represents  a  total  of 
1,533  million  roubles,  and  deducting  the  hypothecation  amounts 
with  which  the  terms  of  redemption  have  burdened  it,  it  leaves  a 
total  of  1,175  million  roubles  this  gives  an  average  net  capital  of 
about  350  roubles  to  each  family  in  the  serf  class,  and  rather  more 
than  1,000  roubles  to  each  family  in  the  crown  and  appanage  class. 
Taking  the  actual  net  revenue  derived  from  the  land,  after  deducting 
expenses  incurred  in  tilling  and  cultivation,  and  annual  redemption 
payments,  M.  de  Semenow  estimates  the  amount  derivable  by  each 
family  in  the  former  category  at  21  roubles,  and  61  roubles  in  the 
latter.  Following  the  same  system  of  valuation,  the  landed  property 
of  the  nobility  in  the  eight  governments  referred  to,  represents  a 
total  value  of  592,350,000  roubles;  that  owned  by  the  merchants 
75,660,000  roubles ;  and  other  classes  1  million  roubles,  amounting 
in  the  aggregate  to  669  million  roubles.  If  we  add  this  amount  to 
the  1,533  million  roubles  representing  the  value  of  the  peasant 
lands,  we  arrive  at  a  grand  total  value  of  2,2102  million  roubles  for 
the  whole  of  the  region  referred  to  in  the  inquiry. 
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The  volume  recently  issued  gives  some  very  interesting  and 
detailed  information  respecting  the  different  systems  of  land  tenure, 
practised  by  the  peasant  class.  Out  of  17,631,500  dessiatines 
granted  to  rural  communes,  1,900,000  or  about  11  per  cent,  are 
cultivated  by  individual  or  family  proprietors,  and  about  nine- 
tenths  or  89  per  cent,  come  under  the  rSgime  of  communal  property. 
There  is  a  much  larger  proportion  of  individual  and  family  pro- 
prietorships in  the  ex-crown  peasant  class  than  among  the  ex-serfs. 
Of  the  whole  extent  of  land  held  by  the  latter,  only  199,595  dessia- 
tines,  or  rather  more  than  3  per  cent.,  appear  in  this  category, 
whereas  in  the  former  it  is  represented  by  an  extent  of  1,724,952 
dessiatines,  or  about  15*6  per  cent.  The  government  of  Koursk 
shows  the  highest  proportion,  it  being  in  the  ratio  of  53  per  cent. 
In  some  districts  of  this  government  the  percentage  is  even  higher 
than  this,  mounting  as  high  as  97  per  cent,  in  Tim,  83  per  cent,  in 
Soudja,  and  varying  between  74  and  78  per  cent,  in  Stary.Oskol, 
Rylsk,  Stchigrow  and  Fatege.  In  Orel  it  is  about  32  per  cent.,  and 
in  Toula  23  per  cent.  In  those  districts  which  are  distinguished  by 
such  a  large  proportion  of  land  owned  by  individuals  or  families, 
this  mode  of  tenure  by  crown  peasants  has  been  extensively 
practised  for  some  considerable  time ;  the  act  of  purchase,  so  far  as 
they  are  concerned,  has  simply  confirmed  their  right  to  the  posses- 
sion of  land  in  which  for  many  years  they  had  enjoyed  a  kind  of 
proprietary  right,  and  in  this  respect  there  is  a  very  great  difference 
between  them  and  the  same  class  who  inhabit  the  governments  of 
Yoronej  and  Tambow,  where  Russian  colonisation  is  only  of  very 
recent  date,  and  in  which  the  proportion  of  individual  or  family 
property  is  represented  by  3  per  cent,  and  7  per  cent,  respectively. 
In  Kaluga,  one  hundreth  part  only  of  the  whole  extent  of  peasant 
land  may  be  included  in  this  category ;  and  this  proves  that  a  very 
powerful  factor,  viz.,  the  sterility  of  the  soil,  exercises  a  consider- 
able influence  in  the  distribution  of  land  held  by  the  individual 
peasant  or  by  peasant  families. 

Among  the  serfs  the  system  of  individual  tenure  was  compara- 
tively unknown  before  the  year  1861,  and  since  the  purchase 
system  was  introduced,  less  than  200,000  dessiatines  have  passed 
from  the  hands  of  collective  proprietors  into  the  possession  of 
individuals  or  families,  and  it  is  only  in  the  government  of  Toula 
that  the  extent  of  land  transfer  assumes  any  great  importance ;  in 
this  government  70,000  dessiatines,  belonging  to  274  communes, 
and  comprising  8,500  families,  were  transferred.  Next  in  order  of 
importance  ranks  the  government  of  Koursk,  where  the  peasants  of 
184  communes  divided  among  them  32,000  dessiatines,  or  5  per 
cent,  of  the*whole  extent  originally  held  by  the  serfs  in  this  district. 
In  the  other  governments  the   amount  is  insignificant,  and  in 
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Tambow  individual  tenure  is  even  unknown  to  the  serfs  to  the 
present  day.  The  following  table  shows  the  extent  of  landed  pro- 
perty held  by  both  classes  of  peasants,  and  its  distribution  among 
the  eight  governments : — 

Zand  Held  under  tie  Individual  or  Family  Regime. 


Governments. 

In  the  Serf  Class. 

In  the  Crown 
Peasant  Class. 

Total. 

Xmbow 

TouU 

Penza 

Dessiatmes. 

70,021 
10,249 

*o>554 
20,287 
18,769 
32,016 
27,699 

Oessiatines 

43,108 

91,411 

79,553 

4,495 

99,790 

343,282 

961,754 

101,559 

Destiatines. 

43,108 
161,432 

89,802 

*5»°49 
120,077 

Eilnn    

zr^  "  

voronej  

o3!?. :....: 

Komk   

362,051 
993.770 
129,258 

Sttan 

199.595 

1,724,952 

1,9*4.547 

Proportion  per  cent,  to  Total  Extent  conceded. 


Tambow 
Toula  ... 
Penza  ... 
Kaluga 
Voronej 

Owl 

Kounsk 
Biavzan... 


la  the  Serf  Class. 


7*3 
16 

I'X 

3*5 

2'0 

4*9 

2'8 


In  the  Crown 
Peasant  Class. 


20 

233 

6*8 

10 

81 

32*3 

533 

11-5 


M.  de  Semenow,  in  a  preface  to  the  work,  directs  attention  to 
ibe  rapid  increase  of  the  population  which  of  late  years  has  taken 
place  in  Russia ;  a  glance  at  the  table  below  will  show  in  what 
degree  it  has  been  affected  by  the  material  condition  of  the  people 
in  the  four  zones  referred  to  in  the  inquiry : — 

Proportional  Increase  in  the  Population  during  Twenty  Years,  comprised 
between  1858  and  1878. 


Zones. 

In  the  Serf  Class. 

In  the  Crown 

and 

Appanage  Peasants  Class. 

"Tenernoceme  without  fallow  " 

Per  cnt. 
19-6 
20-3 
182 
18^4 

Per  cnt 
25-0 
28*6 

n            half  fellow  "    

MTf■Mfck>B,, 

Intfnitrial  and  wooded ~ 

20*4 
18*0 

Whole  region 

192 

*5*i 

_—__—. 
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There  are  two  facts  worthy  of  notice  in  connection  with  the 
foregoing  table,  and  which  bear  testimony  to  the  influence  exercised 
by  the  degree  of  the  favourable  conditions  of  life  over  the  increase 
of  the  population.  In  the  first  place,  if  we  flraw  a  comparison 
between  the  first  two  zones,  where  the  soil  is  rich  and  fertile  and  of 
a  highly  productive  nature,  and  the  two  last,  which  do  not  possess 
the  same  natural  advantages,  it  will  be  seen  that  in  the  former  the 
increase  during  the  last  twenty  years  has  been  considerably  more 
marked  than  in  the  latter ;  and  again,  the  ex-crown  and  appanage 
peasants,  who  enjoy  a  very  much  larger  extent  of  land  than  the 
serfs,  have  greatly  increased  in  numbers  (if  we  except  the  industrial 
and  wooded  zones,  where  the  increase  has  not  been  of  any  great 
importance),  and  it  is  evident  that  this  increase  is  due  in  a  great 
measure  to  the  development  of  agriculture. 

If  we  take  a  table  showing  the  increase  of  the  whole  peasant 
population,  classed  according  to  the  extent  of  the  allotments  ob- 
tained under  the  Emancipation  Act,  it  illustrates  still  more  clearly 
the  influence  exercised  by  easy  circumstances  resulting  from  the 
possession  of  good  productive  land. 

Proportional  Increase  in  the  Population  during  Twenty  Year*  comprised 
between  1858  and  1878. 


Zones. 

Dimension* 

of 

**  Tchernozeme 

"  Tchernozeme 

Industrial 

Allotments, 

without 
Fallow." 

Half  Fallow." 

"  Transition." 

and 
Wooded. 

Whole  Region. 

Dessiatines. 

Perent. 

Per  cut. 

Percnt 

Per  cat. 

Per  cut 

Under  1  

17*3 

170 

13*2 

18*7 

16*6 

From  1  to  2 

175 

21*3 

14-6 

«3*8 

17*3 

„     2„  3 

200 

199 

194 

17*7 

190 

»     3  „  4 

22*7 

ai'9 

176 

17-1 

21*2 

»     4  „  6 

26-0 

*r$ 

226 

22*0 

26*4 

>•     6  ,»  6 

30-0 

284 

230 

17'4 

276 

Above  6  

30-6 

33*1 

241 

20*0 

30-3 

The  steadily  progressive  increase  is  clearly  established  in  the 
above  table,  and  as  regards  the  whole  region  and  the  "  Tcherno- 
"  zeme  without  fallow  "  zone,  it  exhibits  a  remarkable  regularity. 
In  the  three  other  zones  there  are  slight  deviations  in  the  steadily 
increasing  tendency  of  the  proportional  rate.  In  the  "  Tcherno- 
"  zeme  half  fallow  "  zone  there  is  always  a  chance  for  the  peasant 
to  lease  land  at  a  low  rental,  and  in  the  transition  zone  it  would 
appear  that  the  varying  nature  of  the  quality  of  the  soil  is  quite  as 
important  an  element  in  determining  the  rate  of  increase  as  the 
actual  extent  of  land  held  ;  and  finally,  in  the  industrial  and  wooded 
zones,  the  inhabitants  are  not  altogether  dependent  upon  tho  culti- 
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ration  of  the  land  for  their  means  of  subsistence,  but  devote  them* 
selves  rather  to  manufacturing  and  other  industrial  occupations. 

The  enquiry  undertaken  by  the  Central  Statistical  Committee  is 
not  merely  confined  to  statistics  of  land;  it  deals  also  with  the 
question  of  house  property ;  and  the  information  furnished  with 
respect  to  this  class  of  property  is  of  a  varied  and  interesting 
description. 

The  number  of  rural  communes  in  the  eight  governments 
amounts  to  25,951,  comprising  26,456  villages,  and  are  distributed 
as  follows : — 


Governments. 


Tambow 

Toula  

Penza  

Kaluga    

Voronej  

Orel 

Koursk    

"Riftrrfrn 

Total 


Number 
of  Commune*. 


3»**9 
4**71 
1,96* 
2,641 
1,989 
3.537 
3»577 
4.844 


*5>95i 


Number 
of  Village*. 


8,163 
3,852 
1,781 
4,029 
2,376 
4,119 
8,746 
3,391 


26,456 


These  26,456  villages  contain  1,893,091  houses,  averaging  72 
honses  and  447  inhabitants  of  both  sexes  to  each  village.  The  pro- 
portion, both  as  regards  honses  and  inhabitants,  is  highest  in  the 
governments  of  Voronej,  Penza,  and  Tambow,  and  lowest  in  Tonla 
and  Kaluga,  as  a  reference  to  the  following  table  will  show : — 


Governa 


Tambow 
Toula  ... 
Penza  ... 
Kaluga 
Voronej 

Orel 

Kourak 
Biazan... 


1  Village. 


Average  Number 
of  Inhabitants. 

Avenge  Number 
of  Houses. 

873 

136 

*57 

104 

621 

104 

470 

75 

4*3 

67 

353 

66 

278 

48 

"3 

88 

Of  the  total  nnmber  of  1,893,091  peasants'  honses,  of  which  the 
villages  are  composed,  1,819,005,  or  rather  more  than  95  per  cent., 
are  constructed  of  wood;  64,367,  or  3*4  per  cent.,  of  brick  and 
stone ;  and  9,655,  or  '5  per  cent.,  of  mnd.  It  will  be  observed  that 
in  comparison  with  the  nnmber  of  those  built  of  wood,  the  propor- 
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tion  constructed  of  other  materials  is  but  insignificant,  bat  still, 
when  we  consider  that  before  the  year  1861  there  was  scarcely  a 
single  brick  building  to  be  found  in  any  of  the  Tillages,  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  there  has  been  a  certain  progress  made. 

In  the  "  Tchernozeme  without  fallow,"  where  it  is  only  by 
paying  a  high  price  for  it  that  wood  for  building  purposes  can  be 
obtained,  the  proportion  of  brick  structures  is  at  the  rate  of  6'i  per 
cent.,  and  of  mud  "5  per  cent.  In  the  other  districts  the  propor- 
tion of  brick  houses  is  lower,  being  at  the  rate  of  1  a8  per  cent,  in 
the  "  transition  zone,"  1*4  per  cent,  in  the  industrial  and  wooded 
zone,  and  'o,  per  cent,  in  the  "  Tchernozeme  half  fallow,"  where, 
in  addition,  there  is  a  percentage  of  1*0  mud  hovels. 

The  following  table  shows  the  proportional  distribution  by 
governments : — 


Governments. 


Toula  ... 
Tain  bow 
"Riazan... 

Orel 

Voronej 
Kaluga 
Penza  ... 
Koursk 


To  every  Hundred  Houses. 


Percentage  of 
Brick. 


151 
3*9 
36 
29 
21 
21 
0*4 
02 


Percentage  of 
Mad. 


O'Z 

09 

o'3 

VI 

o*o 

O'l 


The  most  striking  feature  in  connection  with  this  table  is  the 
exceptionally  large  proportion  of  brick  houses  in  the  government 
of  Toula;  and  here  the  peasant  compares  favourably  with  the 
landed  proprietor,  the  proportion  of  houses  constructed  of  brick  in 
the  occupation  of  the  latter  class  being  about  16  per  cent.  This 
reform  is  due  in  a  great  measure  to  the  action  of  the  provincial 
"  zemstvos,"  who,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  other  materials  are 
to  be  found  in  very  large  quantities  in  their  district,  are  always 
ready  to  make  advances  to  the  peasants  who  desire  to  commence 
building  operations  with  brick.  The  action  of  the  "  zemstvos"  in  this 
matter  canuot  be  too  warmly  praised,  and  it  is  greatly  to  be  desired 
that  the  provincial  authorities  of  the  other  districts  would  follow 
the  example  set  them  by  the  "zemstvos"  of  Toula,  as,  if  any  proof  were 
needed  to  show  the  very  great  advantage  stone  possesses  over  wood 
as  a  material  for  house  construction,  it  is  amply  furnished  in  the 
number  of  fires  which  so  frequently  break  out,  and  when  attacking 
a  wooden  building,  rage  with  such  fury  that  it  is  almost  a  matter 

impossibility  to   subdue  them  until  the  property  is  entirely 

royed. 
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There  is  of  course  a  much  larger  proportion  of  brick  and  stone 
used  in  the  construction  of  houses  outside  the  villages  and  on  the 
estates  of  the  landed  gentry,  than  is  to  be  found  in  those  inhabited 
by  peasants.  Oat  of  113,400  buildings,  102,877  are  composed  of 
wood,  9,45 1,  or  8*4  per  cent.,  of  stone,  and  962,  or  *8  per  cent.,  of  mud. 
Here  also  may  be  noticed  a  certain  improvement,  which  has  taken 
place  during  the  last  twenty  years.  In  the  choice  of  building  material 
the  conditions  of  life  of  the  landed  proprietor  play  a  more  con- 
spicuous rSle  than  in  the  peasant  class,  and  the  variations  which 
appear  in  the  proportions  in  the  respective  provinces  are  determined 
by  these  conditions  of  life  and  the  abundance  or  scarcity  of  wood 
or  stone : — 


GorernnicDts. 


Toula  ... 

Tambow 

Biax&n... 

Voronej 

Kaluga 

Orel ...... . 

Zoursk 
Penza  ... 


To  every  Hur.dred  Houses. 


Percentage  of 
Brick. 


161 
11*7 
8'4 
71 
60 
60 

4*9 
48 


Percentage  of 
Mod. 


03 
03 
08 
61 
01 
03 
06 
01 


It  would  appear  from  the  results  of  the  enquiry  into  the  methods 
employed  in  roofing,  that  no  very  great  improvements  have  recently 
taken  place ;  in  the  dwellings  of  the  peasantry  thatched  roofs  are 
invariably  to  be  found,  those  made  of  wood  representing  only  5  per 
cent,  of  the  total,  while  the  proportion  of  iron  is  as  low  as  '2  per 
cent.  In  certain  governments,  however,  there  is  a  greater  per- 
centage of  wooden  roofs,  in  Biazan  it  is  as  high  as  1 8  per  cent. ;  in 
Kaluga  1 1*5  per  cent.,  and  6  per  cent,  in  Tambow  and  Penza.  The 
use  of  tiles  is  only  exceptionally  adopted,  as  out  of  1,893,000 
dwelling  houses,  only  175  are  roofed  in  this  manner.  Thatched 
roofs  are  also  more  generally  found  on  the  houses  belonging  to 
landed  proprietors  as  well  as  those  of  the  peasants,  but  this  kind  of 
roof  is  only  represented  by  a  proportion  of  65  per  cent.,  wood 
showing  a  percentage  of  17  per  cent.,  iron  14  per  cent.,  and  tiles 
rather  more  than  '5  per  cent.  Taking  the  different  provinces, 
considerable  variations  will  be  found  in  these  proportions;  for 
example,  the  proportion  of  wooden  roofs  in  Kaluga  appears  to  be 
at  the  rate  of  48  per  cent.,  in  Penza  43  per  cent.,  in  Biazan  28*5  per 
cent.,  and  in  Tambow  25*5  per  cent.,  while  for  iron  roofing  the  pro- 
portions are  20  per  cent,  in  Tambow,  18  per  cent,  in  Toula,  15*5 
per  cent,  in  Voronej,  and  about  14  per  cent,  in  the  governments  of 
Orel  and  Riazan. 
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This  brief  notice  is  by  no  means  to  be  considered  an  exhaustive 
review  of  the  work  recently  issued  by  the  Central  Statistical  Corn- 
it  tee  ;  containing  as  it  does  long  series  of  tables,  and  produced  in 
a  manner  which  admits  of  numerous  combinations,  it  constitutes  a 
source  of  most  valuable  information  for  the  study  of  a  host  of 
questions  both  economic  and  administrative,  thus  supplying  a  want 
which  has  until  now  been  very  much  felt.  We  are  compelled  to 
lake  leave  of  this  interesting  volume  with  the  consciousness  that  we 
have  left  many  important  parts  of  it  untouched,  but  at  the  same 
time  we  have  extracted  what  we  consider  the  most  salient  points, 
taking  our  information  chiefly  from  the  excellent  preface  by  M.  de 
Semenow.  We  think,  however,  that  this  notice  will  suffice  to  show 
how  important  is  the  task  which  has  been  undertaken  by  the 
Committee,  and  the  interesting  facts  which  may  be  deduced  from 
it.  When  the  whole  of  the  work  is  completed  and  the  second 
volume  published,  the  Russian  empire  for  the  first  time  will  possess 
complete  and  detailed  statistical  information  of  landed  and  house 
property. 
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I. — Financial  and  Commercial  History  of  1880. 

Thi  following  introduction  by  Mr.  Robert  Giffen  is  taken  from 
the  Supplement  to  the  Statist  of  29th  of  January,  1881,  in  continua- 
tion of  similar  notices  for  previous  years : — 

Summing  up  of  the  Financial  History  u/1880 — Causes  of  the  Present 
Trade  Prosperity — The  Peculiar  Condition  of  the  Money  Market— 
The  Position  of  the  Stock  Markets— Conclusion. 

"  The  proverb  that  *  A  nation  is  happy  whose  annals  are  dull ' 
nay  be  applied  with  some  truth  to  the  business  community  of  a 
nation.  When  business  affairs  are  most  prosperous  there  is  usually 
but  little  to  record.  When  there  are  great  and  exciting  events, 
making  a  dramatic  narrative  possible,  we  may  be  sure  that  there  has 
been  something  wrong.  It  is  almost  sufficient,  then,  to  say  of  the 
past  year  that  the  business  record  is  dull  in  order  to  characterise  it 
u  one  of  prosperity.  Certainly,  as  compared  with  several  previous 
ysars,  though  not  devoid  of  genuine  interest  for  men  of  business 
and  economists,  the  year  1880  has  not,  in  a  business  view,  been 
sensational.  In  1873  there  occurred  the  Vienna  and  New  York 
panics,  with  many  commercial  and  financial  failures,  and  with 
money  touching  9  per  cent,  iu  London,  and  imminent  danger  of 
panic  there.  In  18/4,  the  agitation  of  1873  continued,  with  high 
rates  for  money  and  excited  markets ;  although  it  was  not  quite  so 
■tirring  a  year  as  its  predecessor.  In  1875  occurred  the  great  Collie 
failures,- and  the  foreign  loan  collapses,  including  the  default  on 
the  Turkish  debt,  which  brought  so  much  misery  to  thousands  of 
investors  and  to  the  stock  exchange  and  its  entourage.  In  1876  the 
excitement  caused  by  the  events  of  the  previous  year  continued,  the 
stock  exchange  being  especially  panic-struck.  In  1877  came  the 
commotion  of  the  Busso-Tnrkish  war,  which  had  a  great  effect  on 
business,  because  of  the  weakness  in  which  the  events  of  previous 
years  had  left  it.  In  1878  there  occurred  the  gigantic  City  of  Glasgow 
Bank  failure,  with  its  accompanying  commercial  break-down.    And 
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lastly,  in  1879,  though  it  was  less  stirring  in  one  way  than  its 
predecessors,  came  that  sudden  and  extraordinary  revival  of  trade 
which  we  described  a  year  ago,  and  which  derived  its  dramatic 
interest  from  the  fact  of  its  being  a  rebound  from  the  extremity  of 
depression  which  had  been  reached  in  the  beginning  of  the  year. 
The  year  just  past,  however,  presents  none  of  these  extraordinary 
incidents.  There  has  been  much  activity  in  business  and  in  the 
money  market,  as  well  as  on  the  stock  exchange,  but  it  has  been  for 
the  most  part  of  a  quiet  and  steady  kind,  and  there  has  been  little 
to  attract  outside  attention.  The  annals  are  consequently  dull,  bat 
the  year  is  the  most  satisfactory  that  has  been  known  in  trade  since 
1872. 

"  Summing-up  of  the  History. 

"  The  history  may  be  summed  up  very  shortly.  The  year  opened 
with  trade  good  and  a  general  feeling  of  hope  and  confidence,  the 
result  of  the  great  revival  at  the  end  of  1879.  It  appeared,  however, 
very  soon  that  the  revival  had  been  accompanied  by  a  certain  excess 
of  speculation,  and  by  an  advance  in  the  prices  of  raw  materials 
which  could  not  be  maintained.  As  the  year  progressed  the  specu- 
lation broke  down,  and  the  prices  of  iron  and  other  raw  materials 
dwindled;  this  downward  turn  being  apparently  assisted  by  the 
dissolution  of  parliament  and  the  general  election  in  March  and 
April,  which  had  the  effect  of  occupying  largely  the  time  and  thought 
not  alone  of  leading  business  men,  but  of  the  mass  of  the  nation. 
This  state  of  things  continued  through  the  summer  and  into  the 
autumn,  but  after  September  a  new  speculative  tendency  was 
developed,  which  has  been  especially  marked  on  the  stock  exchange. 
During  the  last  few  months  there  has  indeed  been  a  remarkable 
steadiness  in  the  prices  of  leading  wholesale  commodities,  principally 
of  iron  and  other  metals,  at  a  level  somewhat  above  that  of  the  spring 
and  summer,  but  considerably  below  the  momentarily  inflated  figures 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  All  through,  however,  notwithstanding 
these  minor  ups  and  downs,  the  tone  has  been  good,  and  the  volume 
of  business  has  been  much  greater  than  it  was  in  1879 ;  the  increase 
being  shown  down  to  the  last,  although  since  September  the 
comparison  has  been  with  months  of  1879,  in  which  revival  had 
commenced.  To  mention  only  a  few  of  the  leading  statistics  of  the 
year,  we  find  that  the  imports  show  an  increase  of  13^  per  cent,  as 
compared  with  1879 ;  the  exports  of  British  and  Irish  produce  an 
increase  of  16$  per  cent. ;  the  entries  and  clearances  of  shipping 
(foreign)  an  increase  of  13$  and  12  J  per  cent,  respectively,  and 
coastwise  of  1^  and  2f  respectively;  the  railway  traffics  an  increase 
of  from  5  to  7^  per  cent. ;  and  the  bankers'  clearing  house  returns 
an  increase  of  over  1 5  per  cent.,  the  increase  on  the  fourths  of  the 
month  being  over  10  per  cent.  The  improvement,  though  very 
general,  has  been  specially  marked  in  the  iron  and  cotton  trades. 
The  production  of  iron,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  detailed  information 
in  the  present  supplement,  has  increased  from  about  5,900,000  tons 
in  1879  to  7,200,000  in  1880,  or  more  than  20  per  cent.,  and  latterly 
a  more  than  proportionate  share  of  this  increase  has  been  absorbed 
in  the  home  consumption,  although  the  revival  itself  began  with  an 
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increase  of  the  export  demand.  In  the  cotton  trade  the  improve- 
ment has  been  also  very  signal.  The  increase  in  the  export  of  cotton 
goods  to  India,  compared  with  1879,  has  been  over  32  per  cent.,  and 
the  latest  reports  are,  that,  great  as  the  export  has  been,  the  distri- 
bution to  consumers  in  India  has  been  on  a  large  scale,  and  the 
markets  are  not  overstocked.  The  prosperity  of  these  two  great 
trades  has  led  to  and  stimulated  the  prosperity  of  others.  There 
have  been  other  circumstances  to  add  to  the  improvement,  such  as 
the  better  home  harvest  of  1880  compared  with  1879  (the  harvest 
improvement,  however,  not  having  been  so  great  as  was  at  first 
thought);  but  the  main  features  of  the  general  trade  improvement 
have  been  those  above  stated,  viz.,  the  greatly  increased  production 
and  consumption  in  the  iron  and  cotton  trades.  Beyond  this  the 
leading  characteristic  of  the  year's  business  seems  to  have  been  a 
great  advance  in  the  prices  of  securities  late  in  the  year,  principally 
in  securities  of  an  inferior  description,  coupled  with  a  large  issue  of 
new  securities.  The  progress  of  trade  prosperity  has  induced  specu- 
lators on  the  stock  exchange  to  anticipate  a  large  investment  of 
surplus  profits  in  securities,  and  the  result  has  been  a  most  noticeable 
'inflation  of  the  stock  markets.  The  average  advance  in  securities 
from  the  lowest  point  of  1879,  according  to  a  recent  article  in  the 
Statist,*  exceeds  17  per  cent.,  and  this  represents  an  augmentation 
of  aggregate  market  values  by  something  like  600  million  pounds 
in  the  United  Kingdom  alone.  The  phenomenon,  whatever  may  be 
thought  of  it,  and  whatever  may  be  the  consequences,  is  one  of  the 
most  palpable  evidences  of  the  prosperity  of  trade. 

"  Nor  has  the  year  been  disturbed  by  any  remarkable  events  in 
the  money  market.  There  have,  in  fact,  only  been  two  changes  in 
the  bank  rate  of  discount  during  the  year,  viz.,  a  reduction  from 
3  to  z\  per  cent,  in  June,  and  an  advance  from  2^  to  3  per  cent,  in 
December.  No  facts  could  testify  more  eloquently  to  the  quiet  of 
Lombard  Street.  Business  has  been  good,  and  the  banks  have  made 
good  profits,  as  was  evident  from  the  reports  issued  last  July,  and 
the  reports  which  have  been  issued  during  the  present  month ;  but 
this  has  not  been  due  in  any  way  to  a  great  increase  of  business  or 
to  the  fact  of  rates  being  high  and  the  money  market  excited.  The 
reason  is  that  credit  has  been  good,  and  there  have  been  no  bad 
debts.  To  some  extent,  however,  the  freedom  of  the  money  market 
from  disturbance  and  from  higher  rates  for  money  than  what  have 
actually  prevailed,  has  been  the  result  of  peculiar  circumstances, 
which  nave  been  favourable  for  the  moment,  though  the  ultimate 
effect,  as  is,  perhaps,  foreshadowed  by  the  advance  in  money  since 
the  present  year  commenced,  may  be  different.  Money  has  been 
easy,  because  the  Bank  of  France,  in  its  discretion,  allowed  its  stock 
of  gold  in  the  autumn  to  run  down  to  a  point  at  which,  it  appears 
to  outsiders,  there  may  be  some  difficulty  in  France  retaining  the 
possession  of  a  gold  standard.  But  for  this  unexpected  supply 
towards  meeting  a  great  drain  of  gold  to  the  United  States,  it  would 
hardly  have  been  possible  for  the  Bank  of  England  to  maintain  such 
low  rates  as  2^  and  3  per  cent,  throughout  the  year.  As  we  shall 
see  later  on,  the  whole  monetary  situation  has  now  become  the  more 
•  See  FtatUt,  11th  December,  1880. 
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interesting  in  consequence.  Still,  the  low  rates  were  maintained 
throughout  the  year,  and  Lombard  Street  remained  without  exciting 
events. 

"  The  above  brief  narrative  includes  the  leading  features  of  the 
business  year.  To  make  the  history  more  complete  it  would  be 
necessary  to  go  into  details  which  would  be  out  of  place  in  this 
introductory  essay,  and  which  will  be  found  recorded  at  length  in 
the  trade  reports,  statistical  tables,  and  diagrams  in  the  present 
supplement.  The  diagrams  may  be  especially  referred  to  as  illus- 
trating more  especially  the  condition  of  the  money  market,  and  the 
movements  of  prices.  The  progress  in  the  prices  of  iron  and  other 
wholesale  commodities  from  an  inflated  price  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year,  and  from  that  to  a  steady  price  in  the  autumn,  is  shown 
with  especial  clearness.  Avoiding  these  details,  it  may  be  useful 
to  notice,  in  summing  up  the  history,  that  there  appears  to  have 
been  no  political  event,  except  the  general  election  already  noticed, 
which  has  had  the  smallest  effect  on  trade,  although  there  have  been 
events  of  a  kind  to  have  affected  trade  adversely,  or  to  have  had  the 
appearance  of  affecting  it,  if  the  conditions  had  not  been  so  favour- 
able to  prosperity  in  trade.  These  events  have  comprised  the  Dul- 
cigno  affair  and  the  Greek  difficulty ;  the  disaster  in  Afghanistan, 
necessitating  General  Roberts's  march  from  Gabul  to  Gandahar; 
the  Basuto  war  and  the  revolt  of  the  Transvaal ;  and,  above  all,  the 
agrarian  crisis  in  Ireland,  which  has  made  the  condition  of  Ireland 
question  the  engrossing  topic  of  the  year.  Looking  at  these  matters, 
it  would  be  easy  to  paint  the  politics  of  1880  in  gloomy  colours, 
and  to  infer  that  trade  could  hardly  be  prosperous  with  the  political 
conditions  so  adverse.  But  the  great  movement  of  trade  appears 
to  have  gone  on  unaffected  by  these  events  and  conditions.  The 
reason  would  appear  to  be  that  the  magnitude  of  business  is  such 
as  to  minimise  the  influence  of  even  first-rate  political  events.  To 
a  country  like  England  the  Afghan  and  Gape  wars  are  after  all  *  little 
wars ' — wars  with  *  limited  liability,'  to  repeat  a  phrase  I  have  more 
than  once  applied.  The  disaffection  of  a  certain  part  of  Ireland, 
again,  perhaps  a  third  or  a  half  of  the  country,  is  only  the  disaffec- 
tion of  a  small  fragment  of  the  United  Kingdom,  about  a  fifteenth 
part  only ;  and  hence  the  circumstance  of  that  disaffection,  however 
important  in  the  political  sphere,  affects  the  present  business  position 
so  little  that  consols  in  November  advanced  above  par  the  first  time 
for  nearly  thirty  years.  The  Eastern  troubles,  with  the  risk  of  war 
they  involve,  are  regarded  more  seriously  by  business  men;  but 
here,  after  all,  the  chance  of  a  great  war  arising  has  been  only  a  con- 
tingency, while  it  is  always  remembered  that,  although  such  wars 
are  always  disastrous  on  their  outbreak  to  the  stock  exchange,  they 
must  be  of  gigantic  and  unprecedented  magnitude,  as  compared  with 
anything  in  Europe  since  1815,  to  affect  the  course  of  trade  at  all 
sensibly — at  any  rate  when  a  revival  of  trade  is  in  full  swing.  The 
outbreak  of  the  Franco-German  war  of  1870  caused  a  first-class 
panic  on  the  stock  exchange,  but  the  trade  of  this  country  was 
hardly  affected,  except  in  a  favourable  manner. 

"  The  course  of  trade  having  been  thus  uneventful,  we  may  pass 
on  from  a  mere  description  of  the  history  to  a  discussion  of  a  few 
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of  the  lending  economic  problems  presented  by  it.     We  begin  with 
the  question  of 

"  The  Causes  of  the  Present  Trade  Prosperity. 

"  In  this  question  we  may  also  include  a  discussion  of  the  imme- 
diate prospect.  If  we  can  trace  aright  the  influences  which  bring 
about  the  present  state  of  things,  we  have  some  clue  to  the  probable 
course  of  events  in  the  immediate  future. 

"  Referring  to  the  introductory  essay  in  the  Statist  annual  a 
year  ago,  I  may  point  out  that  the  revival  which  had  then  com- 
menced was  clearly  traced  to  the  great  contraction  of  production 
which  had  occurred  in  1878-79.  It  was  pointed  out  that  production 
for  the  moment  had  become  a  great  deal  less  than  the  current  con- 
sumption ;  that  at  a  point  this  failure  of  supply  to  meet  demand  was 
generally  felt ;  that  this  felt  excess  of  demand  stimulated  an  in- 
crease of  production,  which  was  simultaneously  aggravated  by  the 
disposition  of  merchants  and  others  to  replenish  stocks ;  and  that 
by  a  law  of  action  and  reaction  an  increase  of  profitable  production 
in  one  or  two  trades  stimulated  an  increase  of  the  like  production 
in  other  trades,  so  that  production  and  consumption  went  on 
increasing,  if  not  exactly  pari  passu,  yet  approximately  so,  the  one 
acting  on  the  other.  From  this  the  conclusion  was  drawn  that,  in 
spite  of  a  bod  harvest  in  1879  and  other  lions  in  the  path,  the  year 
1880  was  likely  to  be  prosperous.  We  may  quote  the  exact  words 
that  were  then  used : — 

" '  All  the  facts  and  deductions  point  to  a  continuance  of  the 
improvement  which  has  begun.  The  facte — that  so  many  trades 
are  better,  that  a  stimulus  is  given  to  production  in  all  directions, 
that  the  harvest  failure  is  really  not  of  a  kind  to  affect  prejudicially 
the  general  movement,  as  it  has  not,  in  fact,  prevented  a  start 
upwards,  and  that  specially  the  improvement  in  India  and  America 
continues  to  affect  us  most  favourably — all  point  to  the  one  conclusion 
that  the  revival  of  trade  is  strong  and  genuine,  and  must  be  upheld 
by  the  causes  which  have  set  it  in  motion ;  for  how  long  a  period 
it  is  impossible  to  say  beforehand,  but  probably  for  no  inconsiderable 
time.  The  orders  booked  in  almost  every  trade,  it  is  believed,  will 
carry  us  a  great  way  through  the  present  year.  We  may  also 
believe,  according  to  past  experience,  that  such  a  movement  once 
started  will  go  on  augmenting,  will  extend  from  one  trade  to  another, 
and  will  be  strengthened  by  incessant  action  and  reaction.  No  one 
in  such  a  matter  should  be  over  confident,  knowing  what  a  part  is 
played  by  the  unforeseen  in  human  affairs ;  but  the  present  is  a  time 
for  hope,  and  a  cheerful  feeling  is  no  unimportant  factor  in  produc- 
ing the  good  trade  that  is  hoped  for.  The  revival  has  given  con- 
fidence, and  enriched  the  leading  capitalists  and  speculators — the 
people  who  direct  production.  Such  a  stimulus  once  given  will  last 
a  long  time. 

"  '  It  is  objected  that  the  rise  of  prices  is  an  adverse  influence  to 
prosperity ;  that  the  working  classes  have  their  purchasing  power 
diminished  by  the  rise  in  tea,  sugar,  and  other  articles  of  general 
consumption.  But  to  this  the  answer  is,  that  a  rise  of  prices  is  the 
essential  part  of  a  trade  revival,  and  in  its  earlier  stages  does  not 
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prevent  a  continuance  of  improvement.  The  fdller  employment 
appears  to  compensate,  and  more  than  compensate,  the  consumer 
for  the  rise  in  prices  by  which  production  is  stimulated.  Afterwards, 
when  prices  rise  still  higher,  the  effect  is  different,  consumption 
being  checked  and  production  rendered  unprofitable  by  a  falling 
tendency  in  prices ;  but  we  are  yet  a  long  way  from  such  a  period. 
Prices  have  risen,  but  not  as  yet  to  a  very  high  level.  Apprehensions 
are  also  expressed  respecting  the  state  of  the  money  market,  and 
the  political  complications  in  the  east  of  Europe.  But,  while  fully 
believing  that  money  is  likely  to  be  dearer,  especially  if  trade  goes 
on  improving,  we  do  not  think  the  improvement  in  trade  will  itself 
be  arrested.' 

"  What  we  said  a  year  ago  by  way  of  anticipation  we  may  now 
repeat  by  way  of  retrospect.  The  revival  of  1880  is  the  result  of 
the  revival  of  1879 ;  one  augmentation  of  trade  having  led  to 
another,  and  all  the  alleged  obstacles  to  improvement  being  either 
no  obstacles  at  all,  or  quite  insignificant  in  their  operation,  com- 
pared with  the  forces  at  work  towards  improvement.  The  year 
1880  is,  in  fact,  a  new  exemplification  of  the  doctrine  that  because 
trade  begins  to  improve  it  will  tend  to  go  on  improving.  The  only 
circumstance  more  in  favour  of  the  past  year  than  1879  has  been 
the  better  home  harvest ;  but  the  diminished  influence  of  the  home 
harvest  for  good  or  for  evil  we  explained  a  year  ago,  and  too  much 
ought  not  to  be  made  of  the  alteration  of  this  one  condition.  It  is 
a  contribution  to  the  general  account  of  prosperity,  and  nothing 
more.  When  a  great  revival  like  that  of  1879  can  occur,  not  only 
without  a  good  harvest,  but  after  one  of  the  worst  on  record,  which 
also  followed  a  succession  of  bad  harvests,  we  may  consider  it 
demonstrated  that  the  prosperity  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  no 
longer  bound  up,  as  it  was,  with  the  home  harvest.  The  important 
condition  is  that  the  prices  of  the  necessaries  of  life  and  of  raw 
materials  should  be  cheap,  and  this  condition  may  be  the  result  of 
abundant  harvests  abroad,  even  when  there  are  deficient  harvests  at 
home. 

"  Looking  forward  to  the  course  of  business  in  the  year  now 
current,  we  may  also  repeat  once  more  the  language  we  used  a  year 
ago  in  anticipation  of  1880.  Just  because  business  has  improved 
and  has  gone  on  augmenting  all  through  the  year,  we  mav  expect 
the  augmentation,  '  barring  accidents,'  to  continue  and  increase. 
The  stone  once  set  in  motion  keeps  rolling,  gathering  new  force, 
until  some  accident  happens,  such  as  is  sure,  sooner  or  later, 
to  happen  when  inflation  sets  in.  We  should  now  anticipate, 
moreover,  that  the  momentum  will  be  greater  than  it  was  a  year 
ago.  The  profits  of  trade  have  been  greater  than  they  were  at  the 
end  of  1879 ;  the  tone  of  business  circulars,  especially  in  the  iron 
trades,  is  stronger  and  more  cheerful ;  business  has  advanced  so 
much  that  already  there  are  many  signs  of  a  rise  in  wages  and 
prices  of  which  condition  one  or  two  strikes  are  symptoms,  and  not 
more  than  symptoms.  The  one  doubtful  point,  especially  in  the 
iron  trade,  has  lately  been  whether  production  was  not  getting  to 
be  considerably  in  excess  of  consumption ;  but  the  better  opinion 
it  will  be  seen  from  the  trade  circulars,  is  decidedly  to  the  effect 
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that,  large  as  the  production  now  is,  consnhiption  is  fast  overtaking 
it.  With  good  credit,  and  an  increasing  disposition  to  invest  in 
fixed  works,  the  demand  for  iron  and  other  instrumental  articles 
appears,  in  fact,  likely  to  increase  almost  indefinitely.  All  this 
means  a  great  increase  of  general  purchasing  power  throughout  the 
world,  by  which  almost  every  trade  will  benefit. 

u  The  alleged  obstacles  to  improvement,  which  we  noticed  a  year 
ago,  though  they  may  still  be  alleged,  are  also  of  as  little  weight  as 
they  were  then.  The  rise  in  wages  and  prices,  until  it  has  gone 
much  farther  than  it  has  yet  done,  does  not  really  check  trade,  but 
rather  promotes  trade.  The  clearness  of  money  to  be  apprehended 
does  notPseem  likely  during  the  present  year,  at  least,  to  check  any 
sound  enterprise,  while,  mutatis  mutandis,  we  may  repeat  what  we 
have  said  as  to  the  little  influence  of  political  events  on  the  past 
year's  trade.  Accidents  may  happen  to  disturb  any  forecast,  but 
no  little  confidence  may  be  felt  in  the  immediate  future  of  trade. 
One  significant  sign  of  improvement,  it  may  be  noticed,  is  now 
present,  whose  absence  had  to  be  remarked  a  year  ago.  We  refer 
to  the  improvement  of  the  revenue,  which  was  the  subject  of  com- 
ment in  the  Queen's  speech.  The  increase  is  not  great,  but  it  is  a 
sign  among  others  that  improved  trade  is  at  length  telling  on  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  masses.  This  sign  has  been  long  in  show- 
ing itself,  as  it  always  is,  but  its  presence  indicates  very  surely  the 
probability  of  an  increased  momentum  in  the  current  of  trade. 

"  The  second  economic  problem  of  the  moment  which  we  propose 
to  discuss  is 

"  The  Peculiar  Condition  of  the  Money  Market. 

"  The  money  market  invariably  becomes  interesting  after  a  trade 
revival  has  gone  a  certain  length.  It  is  the  custom  to  say  that  good 
trade  leads  to  a  good  demand  for  money,  and  so  makes  money  dear ; 
but  the  influence  of  good  trade  on  the  money  market  appears  to  be 
much  more  complicated  and  indirect,  though  the  effect  in  the  end  is 
jphat  is  stated — viz.,  to  make  money  dear.  As  we  look  at  the 
,'lnatter,  the  influence  of  good  trade  is  felt,  not  so  much  in  an 
increased  demand  for  loans  in  the  short  loan  market,  which  makes 
money  dear,  as  in  a  diminution  of  the  reserves  of  the  banks — that 
is,  of  the  supply  of  money.  The  effect  is  the  same,  but  the  change 
in  relation  is  produced  not  so  much  by  the  increased  demand  as  by 
the  diminished  supply.  The  exact  process  we  believe  to  be  this  : 
In  dull  times,  when  credit  is  bad,  business  contracted,  and  prices 
low,  the  general  demand  for  currency  in  a  given  population  falls  off. 
The  currency  not  required  flows  into  the  coffers  of  the  banks  which 
keep  the  reserve,  and  if  the  money  in  use  is  an  automatic  metallic 
currency,  like  that  of  this  country,  identical  in  value  with  the  metal 
of  which  it  is  composed,  or  if  free  minting  by  the  public  is  allowed, 
the  surplus  in  the  banks  is  augmented  by  the  annual  production 
from  the  mines.  All  this  tends  to  constitute  a  surplus  which  makes 
money  in  the  short  loan  market  so  cheap  as  to  be  a  drug.  There 
may  be  a  very  small  reflux  of  currency  into  the  banks,  and  possibly 
there  may  be  even  a  slight  demand  for  currency  all  through,  owing 
to  the  steady  increase  of  population  and  wealth,  which  underlies  the 
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ebbing  and  flowing  of  credit,  and  prices,  but  the  effect  of  an 
augmenting  surplus  is  produced  if  the  annual  production  of  the 
mines  exceeds  the  currency  demands.  But  trade  improves,  and 
then  the  surplus  in  the  banks  begins  to  disperse,  simply  through 
the  increased  need  for  currency  in  proportion  to  the  same  popu- 
lation which  the  rise  of  wages  and  prices  incidental  to  good  trade 
produces.  All  the  while,  no  doubt,  the  trade  demand  for  money  is 
increasing.  An  increase  of  prices  means  an  increase  of  the  amount 
in  bills  and  advances  which  cover  the  same  things,  while  the 
improvement  of  credit  means  an  increase  of  stocks  held  with 
borrowed  money.  But  the  trade  demand,  nevertheless,  does  not 
directly  tell  on  the  banks,  as  their  deposits  increase,  taking  one 
bank  with  another,  part  passu  with  the  loans,  and  each  bank, 
advancing  more,  thinks  it  has  more  to  lend.  What  tells  upon  the 
banker  in  the  end  is  the  actual  dispersal  of  the  surplus  cash  which 
had  accumulated  in  the  dull  time,  and  this  is  effected  as  the  direct 
result  of  the  revival  of  trade.  The  increased  trade  demand  might 
have  gone  on  a  long  time  without  his  feeling  it.  Perhaps  the  only 
way  in  which  he  does  feel  it  is  through  the  increase  of  his  liabilities 
affecting  the  proportion  of  his  reserve ;  he  begins  to  think  it  need- 
ful to  keep  a  larger  amount  than  he  would  otherwise  do.  Still,  it 
is  the  reserve  always  through  which  the  banker  is  affected  by  a 
revival  of  trade,  and  it  is  not  by  any  felt  change  in  the  increased 
demand  for  accommodation  that  he  is  moved.  The  ultimate  effect, 
as  we  have  said,  is  invariable.  Every  revival  of  trade  leads  to 
changes  which  include  an  insufficiency  of  the  reserves  in  the  banks 
to  meet  all  the  demands  on  them,  in  other  words,  to  dearness  of 
money;  which  continues  with  ups  and  downs,  until  trade  is  again 
contracted,  prices  and  wages  fall,  and  surplus  cash  once  more 
accumulates  in  the  banks. 

"  The  results  are  somewhat  concealed  in  the  English  system  by 
the  circumstance  of  there  being  only  one  reserve — that  of  the  Bank 
of  England.  The  other  banks  often  cannot  see  why  the  bank 
should  go  up  and  down  when  they  feel  no  change,  or  little  change, 
in  their  own  deposits  or  the  demand  for  loans.  But  the  economy 
effected  by  the  one  reserve  system  does  not  alter  the  principle  we 
are  stating.  The  action  of  the  Bank  of  England  in  raising  ite  rates 
would  be  more  effective  than  it  is  if  it  compelled  all  the  institutions 
depending  on  it  to  maintain  an  adequate  balance.  It  is  the  power 
of  the  banks  to  employ  their  balances  without  regard  to  the  conse- 
quences, because  they  can  use  the  reserve  of  the  Bank  of  England 
by  the  instrumentality  of  the  bill-brokers,  which  creates  the  confused 
distinction  in  the  English  money  market  between  the  dearness  of 
money  due  to  a  bullion  scarcity,  and  the  dearness  due  to  a  trade 
demand.  In  reality,  it  is  always  a  scarcity  of  surplus  cash,  a  bullion 
scarcity,  which  causes  dear  money  in  the  short  loan  market. 

"  The  point  of  interest  in  a  trade  revival,  as  regards  the  money 
market,  is  always  therefore  the  point  at  which  currency  demands 
begin  to  increase,  and  when  it  becomes  interesting  to  discuss  the 
way  in  which  the  ordinary  demands  may  be  aggravated  or  neutral- 
ised by  any  extraordinary  demand  or  supply.  The  tendency  of 
trade  is  to  improve,  and  of  prices  and  wages  to  advance,  indefinitely, 
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so  that  the  point  must  be  reached  when  these  currency  demands 
will  exceed  the  annual  produce  of  the  mines,  and  the  reserves  of  the 
hanks  be  drawn  upon,  or  when  the  proportion  of  the  reserve,  through 
the  swelling  of  nominal  advances  and  liabilities,  will  fall  far  below 
what  banks  think  proper  to  keep.  There  is  no  possibility  of  pre- 
venting such  a  consummation,  except  a  general  moderation  in  the 
hour  of  prosperity  of  which  no  business  community  has  yet  shown 
itself  capable.  But,  of  course,  the  issue  to  which  things  are  tending 
may  be  accelerated  or  retarded  by  extraordinary  causes,  which  should 
be  watched  with  care,  then,  as  soon  as  the  currency  demands  begin. 
The  present  position  is  that  these  demands  have  begun  at  a  singularly 
early  stage  of  the  trade  revival,  or  rather  that  they  are  only  begin- 
ning in  this  country  when  the  surplus  cash  has  been  taken  away, 
and  more  than  taken  away,  by  an  extraordinary  demand  from  the 
United  States,  which  appears,  when  analysed,  to  be  only  the  net 
result  of  the  ordinary  demands  for  currency  resulting  from  the 
improved  trade  there.  The  demand  for  the  United  States  is  an 
extraordinary  one,  as  far  as  our  money  market  is  concerned ;  but  in 
one  sense,  and,  looking  at  the  money  markets  of  the  gold  using 
countries  as  a  whole,  it  is  only  an  ordinary  demand  of  the  kind  we 
have  described.  Large  as  it  is — and  the  United  States  must  have 
absorbed  42  million  pounds  of  gold  in  two  years  (12  millions  of  their 
own  production,  and  30  millions  from  Europe) — it  is  still  a  mere 
currency  demand,  such  as  may  always  be  expected  after  a  trade 
revival.  What  we  should  say,  then,  of  the  present  condition  of  the 
money  market  is  that  the  point  at  which  the  reserves  of  banks  are 
threatened  is  already  being  reached,  and  the  interest  of  the  money 
market,  which  attends  that  state  of  things,  has  already  begun. 

"  We  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  movements  before  long  will 
be  incessant  and  violent.  As  already  glanced  at,  the  money  market 
has  only  been  so  easy  as  it  has  been  during  the  past  year  through 
an  accident.  The  bank  of  France  in  the  early  autumn  permitted 
its  stock  of  gold  bullion  to  fall  from  30  million  pounds — a  small 
enough  amount — to  22  million  pounds ;  and  this  use  of  its  reserve 
lias  sufficed  to  prevent  a  squeeze  for  money  in  Western  Europe, 
which  the  American  demand  would  otherwise  have  produced.  But 
the  result  is  that  no  bank  in  Europe  has  now  a  great  reserve.  The 
gold  bullion — 

£ 

In  the  Bank  of  England  is   24,000,000 

„  France  is 22,000,000 

Total 46,000,000 


While  the  stock  in  the  Imperial  Bank  of  Germany  can  be  little 
over  1 2  million  pounds,  or  thereabouts,  though  it  is  not  possible  to 
state  the  precise  amount,  owing  to  the  Bank  of  Germany  not  dis- 
tinguishing between  its  gold  and  silver.  The  amounts  are  very 
small  for  the  banking  systems  of  Western  Europe.  The  annual 
supply  of  gold  from  the  mines  is  also  small—  certainly  not  sufficient 
for  one  year's  consumption  of  France,  England,  Germany,  and  the 
United  States,  not  to  speak  of  other  gold  using  countries,  when 
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trade  is  good.  The  total  does  not  exceed  16  million  pounds  te 
18  million  pounds,  or  less  than  the  annual  consumption  of  the 
United  States  alone  in  either  of  the  two  past  years.  It  may  be 
assumed  that  the  annual  consumption  of  the  United  States  will  be 
less  in  the  next  year  or  two,  but  even  if  the  United  States  only 
consumes  its  own  production,  or  6  million  pounds  to  8  million 
pounds  annually,  the  difference  of  8  million  pounds  to  10  million 
pounds  will  be  quite  insufficient  for  the  annual  consumption  of 
England,  France,  and  Germany,  let  alone  the  replenishment  of  the 
stock  of  the  Bank  of  France.  England  alone,  according  to  past 
experience,  may  be  expected  to  consume  from  5  million  pounds  to 
10  million  pounds  annually,  if  trade  improves.  Combining  all 
these  circumstances  together,  what  we  should  now  expect  will  be  a 
tendency  to  great  firmness  in  the  money  market  each  spring  and 
autumn,  culminating  in  a  serious  stringency  as  soon  as  rising  wages 
and  prices  determine  a  large  efflux  of  coin  and  notes  for  the  country 
circulation.  A  large  efflux  must  take  place  sooner  or  later,  if  trade 
goes  on  as  it  is  now  doing.  Already  it  appears  that  the  reflux  of 
what  went  out  last  autumn  is  smaller  than  it  has  been  for  some 
years.  The  period  of  a  real  stringency  in  the  money  market  may 
thus  begin  in  the  present  year.  Last  autumn  undoubtedly  there 
was  a  very  narrow  escape.  The  only  hope  of  relief  appears  to  be 
in  the  possibility  of  some  of  the  gold  drained  to  the  United  States 
returning  if  rates  on  this  side  should  advance.  But  the  magnitude 
of  the  United  States'  currency  demands  has  been  so  immense  as  to 
defy  all  reckoning  of  what  more  will  go,  or  whether  any  will  come 
back. 

"  In  any  case  it  is  clear  that  the  bullion  movements  must  now 
be  watched  as  closely  by  those  interested  in  money  as  were  similar 
movements  in  1871-74,  when  the  German  indemnity  was  being  paid 
and  the  German  gold  currency  introduced.  The  general  effect  on 
trade  may,  however,  be  as  beneficial  as  these  currency  demands  pro- 
bably were.  They  will  tend  to  arrest  the  indefinite  expansion  of 
trade  and  the  indefinite  inflation  of  the  markets  for  securities  at  a 
point  when  less  harm  has  been  done  than  if  the  expansion  and 
inflation  had  gone  to  the  utmost  limit  they  have  power  to  reach. 
The  crisis  of  1873  would  probably  have  been  worse  than  it  was  if  it 
had  been  delayed  a  year  or  two  later,  and  had  come  simultaneous!/ 
with  the  foreign  loan  collapses  and  the  Collie  failures.  No  great 
harm  will  be  done,  then,  if  the  bullion  scarcity  now  threatened^ 
produces  a  similar  monetary  stringency  before  its  time.  But  the 
possibility  of  stringency  at  almost  any  moment  must  now  be  recog-< 
nised.  < 

"  The  next  problem  of  the  moment  to  be  discussed  appeal* 
to  be 

"  The  Position  of  the  Stock  Markets. 

"  Every  great  revival  of  trade  is  accompanied  by  a  rise  of  prices 
on  the  stock  exchange,  which  is  to  be  distinguished  in  various  ways 
from  a  gradual  improvement  which  is  almost  always  going  on  in 
good  times  and  bad.  This  last  gradual  improvement  is  due  to  the 
competition  of  surplus  money  or  capital  for  investment  in  certain 
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forms,  which  surplus  can  only  find  a  sufficient  outlet  when  securities 
in  the  same  forms  are  created  in  adequate  quantity — a  condition 
which  is  only  occasionally  present.  Usually  it  is  a  great  war  or  a 
rush  towards  investment  in  fixed  works  yielding  a  stable  return  to 
the  investor,  and  where,  as  in  the  case  of  railways,  various  forms  of 
guarantee  or  preference  to  particular  parts  of  the  capital  required 
•can  be  given,  by  which  the  permanent  tendency  to  a  rise  in  the 
price  of  securities  is  momentarily  overcome  or  checked.  But  the 
rise  which  comes  along  with  a  trade  revival,  though  while  it 
lasts  it  goes  along  with  the  steady  and  gradual  improvement,  is 
primarily  due  to  other  causes.  It  is  due  to  the  hope  of  an  unusual 
increase  in  the  quantity  of  surplus  money  seeking  investment,  which 
will  accelerate  the  rise  in  securities  generally  until  a  large  new 
creation  occurs,  and  in  part  to  the  presence  of  such  surplus  money 
on  the  stock  markets.  The  hope  being  formed,  and  some  purchases 
for  investment,  perhaps,  beginning,  speculators  of  different  kinds 
make  large  purchases  with  borrowed  money,  to  await  the  purchases 
for  investment  which  they  believe  will  be  made  later  on.  And  one 
rise  of  this  kind  leads  to  another.  The  earlier  speculators  making 
money,  because  they  are  able  to  sell  to  speculators  who  come  into 
the  field  after  them,  look  about  for  a  new  operation,  and  *  go  into ' 
some  stock  or  group  of  stocks  which  has  been  neglected,  or  which 
has  advanced  least,  and  produce  a  great  rise  there,  till,  in  the  end, 
Almost  all  stocks  stand  at  an  inflated  level,  in  consequence  of  the 
mass  of  them  which  has  been  purchased,  and  is  held,  with  borrowed 
money.  In  all  this  movement  the  presence  of  surplus  money  seeking 
investment  assists.  The  holders  may  not  choose  to  invest  them- 
selves, but  their  funds  are  deposited  in  banks,  and  are  ready  to  be 
used  by  speculators.  Up  to  a  certain  point  also  what  would  seem 
an  obvious  hindrance  to  the  rise  does  not  have  that  effect,  that  is 
the  sales  by  actual  holders  to  the  speculators  who  purchase  with 
borrowed  money.  Such  sales  it  might  be  thought  would  prevent  a 
rise,  just  because  they  must  equal  the  purchases.  But  the  sales 
apparently  are  withheld  until  the  stocks  are  *  bid  up '  to  a  point,  the 
holders  discounting  the  eagerness  of  speculators  to  operate,  and 
then  they  fail  to  produce  a  fall,  or  produce  a  less  fall  than  might  be 
expected,  because  the  money  realised  is  in  turn  deposited  in  banks, 
so  that  the  speculator  can  borrow  it,  or  it  is  directly  lent  by  the 
capitalist  seller  to  the  speculator.  In  the  end,  when  the  masses  of 
speculative  operators  are  found  to  be  '  weak/  the  market  becomes 
liable  to  panics  or  sharp  reactions,  of  which  there  has  been  an 
illustration  during  the  last  few  weeks ;  but  with  all  the  ups  and 
downs,  there  is  nevertheless  a  rise  on  balance  in  such  a  time  as 
compared  with  a  time  when  trade  is  bad. 

"  The  time  comes,  after  several  years  of  inflation,  when  losses 
occur  in  business,  and  an  effort  is  made  to  realise  securities,  from 
which  there  results  a  fall  of  an  analogous  kind  to  the  rise  which  is 
now  occurring;  but  at  present  we  are  far  removed,  apparently, 
from  sucb  a  time — we  have  only  to  deal  with  the  phenomena  of 
progressive  inflation. 

"  It  would  seem  that  the  advance  which  has  occurred  during  the 
tost  few  months,  and  which  is  undoubtedly  due  to  the  speculative 
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operations  described,  has  been  one  of  the  most  remarkable  on 
record.  As  already  referred  to,  the  table  in  the  Statist  of  11th 
December  last  exhibits  an  average  rise  up  to  that  date  of  upwards 
of  1 7  per  cent,  on  a  vast  mass  of  securities,  the  selling  values  of 
these  securities  in  December  being  1,847  million  pounds,  as  com- 
pared with  1,575  million  pounds  in  the  summer  of  1879;  so  that 
the  amount  of  the  increase  is  272  million  pounds.  Applying  this 
to  the  mass  of  securities  dealt  in  in  the  United  Kingdom,  the 
increase  of  selling  value  could,  probably,  not  be  put  at  less  than 
600  million  pounds.  Making  all  allowance  for  the  portion  of  this 
rise  due  to  the  permanent  tendency  of  securities  to  improve,  which 
has  been  described,  we  have  still  an  enormous  change  brought 
about  mainly  by  speculative  operations.  Such  a  change  in  the 
conditions  of  business  cannot  but  have  many  direct  and  indirect 
consequences  of  an  interesting  kind. 

"  One  of  the  effects  most  commonly  imagined  may,  however,  be 
disregarded.  It  is  supposed  that  the  rise  in  securities,  and  the 
demand  for  loans  accompanying  it,  explain  directly  in  some  way  the 
dearness  of  money ;  but  what  we  have  already  said  in  regard  to  the 
money  market,  as  to  the  amount  of  deposits  in  the  banks  increasing 
pari  passu  with  the  loans,  applies  especially  to  securities.  For  every 
security  sold  there  is  an  equivalent  quantity  of  'money9  some- 
where, and  as  a  rise  in  money  can  only  be  due  to  a  demand  for  loans 
exceeding  the  supply,  there  is  clearly  nothing  in  these  loans  where- 
with to  purchase  securities  to  produce  such  a  rise.  They  cause  no 
relative  scarcity  of  money,  because  the  loans  themselves  create  an 
equivalent  supply.  No  doubt  the  demand  for  loans  on  the  stock 
exchange  is  one  item  in  the  general  demand  when  money  becomes 
dear,  but  it  will  usually  be  found,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  present 
case,  that  the  scarcity  of  money  itself  is  produced  by  external 
influences,  such  as  the  drain  of  gold  to  America.  Stock  exchange 
borrowers  suffer  with  others  by  the  abstraction  of  funds  from  the 
loan  market,  but  their  own  operations  do  not  directly  contribute  to 
the  scarcity. 

"  It  would  seem,  however,  that  although  the  borrowing  on  secu- 
rities does  not  directly  raise  the  value  of  money,  it  helps  indirectly 
to  that  result  by  the  actual  fact  of  a  rise,  with  its  accompaniment 
of  a  large  creation  of  new  securities.  The  rise  is  a  new  cause  of 
stir  in  business.  There  is  a  notion  about  that  securities  are  held 
exclusively  by  investors  living  on  the  income  from  them ;  but  thi» 
is  not  an  accurate  notion.  A  vast  mass  is  held  by  people  actually 
in  business,  or  by  half- retired  capitalists  who  have  other  income, 
and  who  are  always  ready  for  an  operation.  A  rise  in  securities  is 
tempting  to  all  this  class,  by  furnishing  the  funds  for  new  opera- 
tions, either  in  trade  or  in  the  undertaking  of  new  schemes  which 
eventually  lead  to  the  creation  of  new  securities.  There  is  one  class 
of  business  men,  indeed,  who  are  specially  liable  to  be  stimulated  by 
a  rise  in  securities — the  class  of  great  contractors.  The  operations 
of  contractors — Mr.  Brassey,  if  I  remember  rightly,  is  the  authority 
for  the  statement — extend  over  long  periods,  and  in  the  case  of 
railways  or  similar  works  in  foreign  countries,  involve  the  accept- 
ance of  bonds  or  shares  in  payment,  which  the  capitalist  contractor 
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must  have  time  to  realise.  A  rise  like  that  which  has  recently 
taken  place,  therefore,  is  a  windfall  to  this  class.  They  are  enabled 
to  realise  lumps  of  securities  which  may  have  hung  on  their  hands 
for  a  long  time,  and  their  capital  again  becomes  mobile.  But  all 
this  stir  and  creation  of  new  securities,  though  good  for  trade,  adds 
to  the  forces  of  dispersion  acting  on  the  cash  reserves  of  the  banks, 
and  so  tends  to  make  money  dear. 

"  The  effect  of  a  rise  in  securities  in  making  money  dear  is  some- 
times described  in  another  way.  It  enables  foreigners  to  sell  inter- 
national securities  on  onr  markets  and  take  the  proceeds  home ;  but 
this  mode  of  explanation  would  hardly  apply  to  the  last  eighteen 
months,  in  which  the  advance  has  gone  on  step  by  step  on  every 
stock  exchange  in  the  world,  and  in  which,  with  the  exception  of 
New  York,  all  the  exchanges  have  been  in  favour  of  London.  The 
first  explanation  is  both  in  our  view  more  general  and  more  accu- 
rate. It  is  only  at  times  that  a  rise  in  securities  in  one  market 
brings  into  operation  the  special  dispersive  force  of  sales  by 
foreigners,  and  helps  to  turn  the  exchanges  against  that  market. 

"  The  most  important  effect  of  the  rise  in  securities  is,  however, 
that  which  it  produces  on  investors  and  those  various  classes — for 
they  are  not  all  one  class — directly  connected  with  bringing  about 
the  rise.  To  all  appearance  the  effect  is  purely  one  of  demoralisa- 
tion, with  very  little  compensation.  Every  holder  is  made  to  think 
he  is  richer  than  before,  though  there  may  be  no  difference,  or  little 
difference,  in  the  return  of  his  investment;  investors  are  sorely 
tempted  to  become  operators;  people  who  have  ' operated'  in  a 
small  way  are  induced  to  believe,  by  the  almost  constant  rise,  that 
they  can  go  on  adding  indefinitely  to  their  capital ;  and  so  the  mania 
for  speculation  is  excited,  with  the  usual  calamitous  results.  Above 
all,  the  rise,  by  diminishing  the  apparent  yield  on  investments,  tends 
to  make  investors  discontented  with  the  rate  of  interest  they  receive, 
and  so  paves  the  way  for  the  gambling  promoter.  Disgusted  by 
the  return  on  good  securities,  investors  go  more  and  more  into  those 
of  an  inferior  class,  causing  them,  with  the  aid  of  speculative  opera- 
tions, to  rise  disproportionately,  till  in  the  end  many  quiet  people 
become  unable  to  realise  the  distinctions  between  good  and  inferior 
securities.  This  is  the  time  for  the  promoter.  There  are  many  new 
schemes  which  ought  to  succeed,  but  in  the  crowd  the  fraudulent, 
as  well  as  the  genuine,  get  through.  The  effect  of  the  rise  on  the 
speculative  class  is  equally  injurious.  Speculation  becomes  more 
gigantic  and  aimless,  and  the  gambling  spirit  developed  is  not  always 
confined  to  the  stock  exchange. 

"  Almost  the  only  class  which  profits  by  the  new  condition  of 
the  stock  markets  is  the  capitalist  who  keeps  his  wits  about  him, 
and  who  lends  money  to  the  weak  speculators  with  a  margin  or 
other  security.  This  class  obtains  a  good  rate  for  its  money  when 
the  markets  are  inflated.  Stock  exchange  borrowers  have  not  the 
entire  short  loan  market  open  to  them.  The  only  capitalists  they 
can  go  to  are  capitalists  who  are  either  members  of  the  stock 
exchange  or  closely  connected  with  it,  and  who  either  lend  their 
own  money  or  have  credit  to  borrow  from  the  banks — the  amount 
lent  by  the  banks,  however,  being  seldom  at  any  time  very  large, 
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and  not  varying  so  much  in  amount  as  is  sometimes  supposed,  as 
the  maximum  limit  of  what  can  be  lent  on  the  stock  exchange  is 
always  much  the  same.  Abroad — in  Paris  for  instance — the  con- 
nection of  the  banks  and  other  credit  institutions  with  the  bourse 
is  direct  and  extensive ;  but  in  London  what  the  banks  lend  is  only 
a  part  of  the  stock  exchange  fond,  which  is  fed  from  many  other 
sources,  and  largely  consists  of  the  capital  of  members  and  their 
clients.  Hence  it  is  that  when  money  becomes  dear,  the  stock 
exchange  borrower  suffers  most.  He  has  only  a  limited  access  to 
capital ;  banks  are  indisposed  to  increase  their  maximum,  even  if 
they  do  not  contract  their  stock  exchange  advances ;  and  so  the 
weak  speculator  has  to  pay  whatever  interest  is  asked  by  the  few 
with  whom  he  can  deal ;  but  the  capitalist  from  whom  he  borrows 
has  a  most  profitable  investment  for  his  money. 

"The  condition  of  the  stock  markets  is'  in  these  ways  an 
important  factor  in  the  present  economic  situation.  It  is  connected 
with  and  indicates  the  revival  of  trade ;  it  helps  to  make  money 
dear  by  strengthening  and  adding  to  the  dispersive  forces  acting  on 
the  money  market ;  it  stimulates  trade ;  and  it  also  helps  powerfully 
to  produce  the  demoralisation  of  a  period  of  inflation  by  making 
investors  discontented,  and  accustoming  them  to  dealing  or  opera- 
ting, instead  of  investing,  and  by  stimulating  speculators  and 
promoters.  We  are  only  at  the  beginning  of  a  period  of  inflation, 
barely  eighteen  months  having  passed  since  the  depression  was  at 
the  lowest ;  but  seldom  has  the  progress  towards  inflation  been  so 
rapid  as  it  has  lately  been.  We  must  be  prepared  for  great  move- 
ments and  great  excitement  on  the  stock  exchange  daring  the  next 
few  years,  of  which  the  commotion  of  the  last  fortnight  is  only  a 
forerunner  and  a  sign. 

"  Conclusion. 

"  We  may  sum  up  very  briefly  the  conclusions  of  this  long 
.  review.  The  year  1880  has  been  very  prosperous  as  the  first  after 
a  long  period  of  depression,  during  which  the  employment  of  the 
industrial  machine  has  increased  without  a  sensible  alteration  of  the 
condition  of  cheapness  so  essential  to  the  profit  of  the  capitalist. 
To  all  appearance  the  conditions  of  prosperous  trade  remain,  and 
the  year  1881,  according  to  former  experience,  should  be  even  more 
prosperous  than  its  predecessor.  At  the  same  time,  all  business  is 
likely  to  be  affected  by  the  dearness  of  money  consequent  on  the 
scarcity  of  bullion,  but  not,  it  may  be  hoped,  unfavourably.  Dear 
money,  as  a  check  to  extravagant  inflation,  ought  rather  to  be 
welcomed  than  otherwise.  The  great  advance  on  the  stock  markets 
is  also  a  sign  of  the  rapidity  of  the  advance  which  has  been  made 
towards  a  period  of  inflation.  While  it  stimulates  trade  and  helps 
to  make  money  dear,  it  has  a  potent  demoralising  influence  which 
will  now  begin  to  be  widely  felt.  The  year  1881  is  likely  enough 
to  be  less  dull  than  the  year  which  has  now  been  reviewed." 


The  contents  of  the  Financial  and  Commercial  History  of  1880, 
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from  which  the  foregoing  introduction  is  taken,  are  indicated  below, 
via. : — 

The  Foreign  Trade  of  1880— United  States  Trade  of  1880— 
French  Trade  Returns. 

Chart*. 
Clearing  House  Returns — Bank  of  England — New  York  Exchange 
Bate  on  London — Bank  of  France — Rate  of  Exchange  between 
London,  Paris,  and  Berlin — Italian  Five  per  Cent.  Funds  and 
Exchange  Rate — Indian  Exchange  Rate — Price  of  Silver — 
Consols  and  Indian  Stock — Colonial  and  Government  Loans — 
French,  Austrian,  and  Russian  Funds — Foreign  Stocks — 
Egyptian  and  Turkish  Loans — South  Austrian  Railway — 
British  Railways — Canadian  and  American  Railways — Banks. 

Bxtraota  from  Trade  Circulars. 

(Illustrated  with  Diagrams  showing  the  Course  of  Prices.) 

The  Iron  Trade— Coal— Copper— Tin— Tin-plates— Lead,  Ac- 
Engineering  Trade  —  Shipbuilding  —  Freights — The  Cotton 
Trade — Wool — Silk— Linen,  Jute,  Flax,  4c.  —  Hides  and 
Leather — Wheat  Trade — Rice — Sugar — Tea — Coffee — Cocoa — 
Wines  and  Spirits — Chemicals — Tallow — Petroleum — Indigo — 
Wood— Bullion— Silver. 

Index  to  Tables. 
Bank  Returns — 

Bank  of  England — Bank  of  France — Bank  of  Germany — Bank 
of  Austria — Bank  of  the  Netherlands— Associated  New 
York  Banks — Savings  Banks. 

Clearing  House  Returns — 

London  Bankers9  Clearing  Returns — Settlings  on  Uh  of  the 
Month. 

Stock  Exchange  Settling  Days — Foreign  Market  Rates  of  Discount 
— Exchanges  and  Bullion — Pnblic  Revenues — Stock  Exchange 
Securities — Traffic  Returns — Pauperism — Prices  of  Wholesale 
Commodities — Allotments  of  Indian  Council  Bills  in  1879 — 
Statistics  of  Failures. 


II. — The  Fires  in  London  during  the  Tear  1880,  and  the  Metropolitan 

Fire  Brigade. 

The  following  particulars  are  taken  from  Captain  Shaw's 
Report  for  1880,  to  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  in  continua- 
tion of  similar  notices  for  previous  years : — 

"  The  number  of  calls  for  fires,  or  supposed  fires,  received  during 
the  year  has  been  2,194.  Of  these  206  were  false  alarms,  117  proved 
to  be  only  chimney  alarms,  and  1,871  were  calls  for  fires,  of  which 
162  resulted  in  serious  damage,  and  1,709  in  slight  damage. 

"  These  figures  refer  only  to  the  regular  calls  for  fires,  or  sup- 
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posed  fires,  involving  the  turning  out  of  firemen,  fire  engines,  fire 
escapes,  horses,  and  coachmen;  they  do  not  include  trifling  damages 
by  fires  which  were  not  sufficiently  important  to  require  the 
attendance  of  firemen ;  neither  do  they  include  the  ordinary  calls 
for  chimneys  on  fire,  which  are  separately  accounted  for  further  on. 

"The  fires  of  1880,  compared  with  those  of  1879,  show  an 
increase  of  153;  and  compared  with  the  average  of  the  last  ten 
years,  an  increase  of  224. 

"The  proportion  of  serious  to  slight  losses — 162  to  1,709 — is 
decidedly  favourable;  and,  although  there  has  been  a  very  large 
increase  in  the  total  number  of  fires,  the  amount  of  property 
destroyed  compares  most  advantageously  with  the  losses  of  former 
years. 

"  The  following  table  gives  it  both  in  actual  numbers  and  per- 


Year. 

Number  of  Fires. 

Percentages. 

Serious. 

Slight. 

Total. 

Serious.      |       Slight. 

Total. 

1866 

'67 

'68 

'69 

'70 

71 

'72 

73 

'74 

75 

76 

77 

78 

79 

'80 

3** 
245 
-35 
199 
276 
107 
120 
166 

*54 
163 
166 

iS9 
170 

159 
162 

1,012 
1,152 
1,433 
1,373 
1,670 
1,635 
1,374 
1,382 
1,419 
1,366 
1,466 
1,374 
1,489 
1,559 
1,709 

i»338 
i>397 
1,668 

i»57* 
1,946 
1,842 
M94 
i,548 
»>573 
i,5*9 
1,632 

»,533 
i,659 
1,718 
1,871 

25 
18 

H 
13 

It 

8 
n 
10 
11 
11 
10 
10 
9 
9 

75 
82 
86 
87 
86 
89 
92 
89 
90 
89 
89 
90 
90 
91 
91 

100 
100 
IOO 
100 

IOO 
IOO 

IOO 
IOO 
IOO 
IOO 
IOO 
IOO 
IOO 
IOO 
IOO 

"  The  number  of  fires  in  the  metropolis  in  which  life  has  been 
seriously  endangered  during  the  year  1880  has  been  99 ;  and  the 
number  of  those  in  which  life  has  been  lost  has  been  26. 

"  The  number  of  persons  seriously  endangered  by  fire  has  been 
160,  of  whom  127  were  saved,  and  33  lost  their  lives.  Of  the  33 
lost,  14  were,  taken  out  alive,  but  died  afterwards*  in  hospitals  or 
elsewhere,  and  19  were  suffocated  or  burned  to  death. 

"The  number  of  calls  for  chimneys  has  been  4,292.  Of  these 
1,547  proved  to  be  false  alarms,  and  2,745  were  for  chimneys  on 
fire.  In  these  cases  there  was  no  attendance  of  engines,  but  only 
of  firemen  with  handpumps. 

"  The  number  of  journeys  made  by  the  fire  engines  of  the  52  land 
stations  has  been  25,754,  and  the  total  distance  run  has  been  58,377 
miles. 

"  The  quantity  of  water  used  for   extinguishing  fires  in   the 

_  olis  during  the  year  has  been  21,072,739  gallons — in  round 

^ers  a  little  more  than  21  million  gallons,  or  about  94,075  tons. 

is  quantity,  about  48,157  tons,  or  a  little  more  than  half  of 
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the  whole,  were  taken  from  the  river,  canals,  and  docks,  and  the 
remainder  from  the  street  pipes. 

"  During  the  year  there  have  been  4  cases  of  short  supply  of 
water,  34  of  late  attendance  of  turncocks,  and  6  of  no  attendance, 
making  altogether  44  cases  in  which  the  water  arrangements  were 
unsatisfactory. 

"  The  strength  of  the  brigade  at  present  is  as  follows : — 

51  land  fire  engine  stations. 

5  moveable  land  stations. 
117  fire  escape  stations. 

4  floating  „ 

3  large  land  steam  fire  engines. 
35  small 

73  six-inch  manual  fire  engines. 
37  under  six-inch  manual  fire  engines. 
1 35  fire  escapes  and  long  scaling  ladders. 

3  floating  steam  fire  engines. 

1  steam  tug. 
3  barges. 

17  hose  carts. 
15  vans. 

2  trollies. 

58  telegraph  lines. 
170  miles  of  telegraph  lines. 

6  fire  alarm  circuits,  with  forty  call  points. 

4S5  firemen,  including  chief  officer,  superintendents,  and  all 
ranks. 

"  The  number  of  firemen  employed  on  the  several  watches  kept 
up  throughout  the  metropolis  is  at  present  97  by  day  and  212  by 
night,  making  a  total  of  309  in  every  twenty-four  hours;  the 
remaining  men  are  available  for  general  work  at  fires. 

"  Our  list  of  wounds  and  other  injuries  for  1880  is,  unfortunately, 
very  large,  but,  considering  the  energy  and  fearlessness  which  the 
men  display  in  the  execution  of  their  duties,  the  number  of  mishaps 
is  not  surprising ;  and,  so  long  as  this  spirit  continues  to  animate 
them,  the  many  and  various  casualties  which  the  nature  of  their  work 
obliges  them  to  incur,  are  not  likely  to  diminish.  The  risks  to  which 
the  officers  and  men  of  the  Metropolitan  Fire  Brigade  are  liable  are 
undoubtedly  greater  and  of  more  frequent  occurrence  than  those  of 
any  other  public  body. 

"  There  have  been  during  the  year  333  cases  of  ordinary  illness 
and  78  injuries,  making  a  total  of  41 1  cases,  of  which  many  were 
very  serious  and  three  resulted  in  death. 

"  The  system  of  moveable  stations,  recently  established,  has  been 
of  considerable  advantage,  and  when  carried  into  operation  on  a 
larger  scale  will  constitute  a  decided  improvement  in  the  brigade,  as 
affording  an  efficient  and  comparatively  inexpensive  means  of  pro- 
tecting the  crowded  parts  of  the  metropolis,  where,  owing  to  the 
great  difficulty  of  obtaining  sites,  it  is  impossible  to  build  permanent 
fire  engine  stations. 

u  A  very  important  improvement  has  been  effected  this  year  by 
the  establishment  of  6  circuits  of  fire  alarms  with  an  aggregate  of 
40  call  points,  which  very  considerably  reduce  the  distance  to  be 
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ran  by  persons  giving  alarms  of  fire,  and  consequently  the  time 
of  our  getting  information.  Although  this  improved  mode  of 
•communication  has  not  been  established  more  than  a  few  months, 
we  have  already  received  by  means  of  it  no  less  than  44  good  calls. 
Unfortunately,  however,  we  have  also  received  33  false  alarms, 
many  of  which  were  without  doubt  wilfully  raised.  Thus  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  great  advantage  of  the  system  has  not  been 
obtained  without  harassing  the  men  and  casting  a  doubt  on  the 
value  of  all  messages  received  by  these  instruments.  This  has  been 
the  experience  of  all  places  which  have  adopted  the  system  of 
street  fire  alarms ;  but  I  had  great  hope  that  in  such  a  city  as 
London  we  should  have  been  free  from  an  annoyance  which,  if 
persevered  in,  must  eventually  force  us  to  discontinue  what  ought 
to  be  a  very  great  improvement.  I  am  still  most  unwilling  to 
abandon  this  hope,  and  I  think  I  may  say,  though  not  with  any 
great  confidence,  that  I  begin  to  observe  symptoms  of  a  better  state 
•of  things  with  regard  to  these  useful  machines  for  the  future. 
There  has  been  only  one  instance  in  which  any  one  has  been 
actually  detected  in  tampering  with  a  fire  alarm.  In  that  case  the 
magistrate  sentenced  the  offender  to  fourteen  days'  hard  labour 
without  the  option  of  a  fine,  and  this  has  had  a  most  beneficial 
•effect.  The  police  have  been  most  vigilant  and  active  in  protecting 
the  fire  alarms ;  but  a  policeman  cannot  be  set  apart  to  watch  every 
post,  and  the  future  of  these  street  fire  alarms  must  eventually 
depend  to  a  very  great  extent  on  the  inhabitants  of  London,  who 
can  render  invaluable  assistance  in  the  way  of  protecting  the  brigade 
from  being  imposed  upon  by  the  tricks  of  foolish  and  evil  disposed 
persons,  who  have  not  enough  intelligence  to  appreciate  the  gravity 
of  the  offence,  with  its  possible  effect  of  necessitating  the  abolition 
of  a  scheme,  as  yet  only  imperfectly  applied,  which  promises  to 
secure  a  more  efficient  and  more  extended  means  of  protecting  the 
metropolis  from  fire. 

"  This  being  my  twentieth  annual  report,  I  may  call  attention 
to  some  points  of  interest  and  curiosity  in  connection  with  the 
statistics  of  the  establishment,  and  I  believe  that  the  figures  which 
I  am  about  to  present  will  not  be  found  without  significance  for 
those  who  study  the  subject. 

"  Taking  the  fires  during  the  past  year  by  months,  the  greatest 
number  has  been  in  May  (namely  219),  and  the  smallest  in 
February  (104).  Taking  them  by  weeks,  the  greatest  number  has 
feeen  in  the  20th  week  (63),  and  the  smallest  in  the  24th  week  (18). 
Taking  them  by  days,  the  greatest  number  has  been  on  Saturdays 
{289),  and  the  smallest  on  Tuesdays  (253).  Taking  them  by  hours, 
the  largest  number  has  been  between  9  and  10  p.m.  (182),  and  the 
smallest  between  7  and  8  a.m.  (31).  The  figures  for  the  months, 
weeks,  and  days  for  the  last  twenty  years,  although  on  the  whole  not 
varying  materially,  have  at  certain  periods  undergone  considerable 
fluctuations,  but  those  for  the  hours  are  quite  constant,  the  largest 
number  being  between  9  and  10  o'clock  at  night,  and  the  smallest 
between  7  and  8  o'clock  in  the  morning.  After  6  in  the  morning 
~  ■es  increase  slowly  and  irregularly  until  about  5  in  the  afternoon, 
1  between  5  and  10  very  rapidly,  attaining  their  maximum  at  the 
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latter  hour.  After  10  at  night  they  diminish  rapidly  and  regularly 
until  about  6  in  the  morning,  when,  as  already  said,  they  are  at 
their  minimum." 

From  the  tables  appended  to  the  report  the  following  particulars 
are  obtained : — 

(a)  The  fires  classified  according  to  occupations,  arranged  in  the- 
order  of  frequency  of  occurrence ;  to  which  are  added,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  comparison,  the  corresponding  figures  for  the  three  previous 
years: — 


5unbcr. 


Occupations. 


Number  of  Fires. 


1880.    1879.    1878.    1877. 


Prirate  houses    

Lodgings 

Victualler* 

Boot  and  shoe  makers  

Oil  and  oolourmen 

Grocers    

Drapers   

Builders  

Tailors,  clothiers,  and  outfitters  

Coffee  nouses 

Farming  stock    

Cabinet  makers  

Under  repairs  and  building 

Booksellers,  binders  and  stationers  .... 

Chandlers    

Refreshment  rooms  

Bakers 

Hotels  and  club  houses 

Tobacconists  

Greengrocers  and  fruiterers 

Offices 

Carpenters,  Ac.  (not  cabinet  makers) 

Confectioners 

Printers  

Beershop  keepers   

Wine  and  spirit  merchants  

Furniture  makers  and  dealers 

Unoccupied 

Corn  dealers  

Stables 

Warehouses    

Coal  and  coke  merchants 

Engineers  and  machinists 

Provision  merchants 

Bail  ways 

Furriers  and  skinners    * 

Contractors 

Hatters   

Laundries   


Remainder,  rarying  from  9  to  1 


842 
247 
63 
49 
40 
89 
35 
34 
33 
31 
31 
27 
24 
23 
23 
22 
21 
18 
17 
16 
16 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
14 
14 
13 
12 
12 
11 
11 
11 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 


399 
172 

58 
*4 
29 
20 
30 
»4 
25 
31 
u 

30 
23 
18 

'3 

10 

*5 
11 

27 
25 
17 
17 
12 
11 
10 

12 
10 

23 

12 
12 

"5 

10 


1,364 
507 


1,871  I     — 


358 

203 

60 

21 

28 


14 
30 
25 
9 
27 
36 
15 
10 
15 
11 
14 
22 
15 
9 
7 
15 
17 
13 

11 
10 

19 

5 

9 

7 
10 


321 
195 
56 
17 
25 
29 
25 
23 
23 
21 
22 
30 
23 
11 
10 

H 
20 

13 
15 

13 

16 

6 

7 
16 

8 

5 
14 


9 

4 
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(b)  A  list  of  the  fires  classified  tinder  the  causes  to  which  they 
have  been  assigned,  and  arranged  in  the  order  of  frequency  of 
occurrence : — 

r»n.—  Number 

Ctta8CT-  of  Fire*. 

1.  Unknown    484 

2.  Lamps  (not  gas)  and  lights  (thrown  down)  292 

3.  Sparks  from  fires,  Ac 214 

4.  Gas  (in  various  ways)   165 

5.  Defective,  or  improperly  set — flues,  ovens,  furnaces,  boilers,  stoves,  &c.  158 

6.  Candles   13 1 

7.  Overheating  of— flues,  ovens,  furnaces,  boilers,  stoves,  Ac 90 

8.  Hot  ashes    55 

9.  Children  playing  with  fire,  matches,  &c 49 

10.  Foul  flues    36 

11.  Smoking  tobacco    35 

12.  Lucifer  matches 32 

13.  Airing  linen  and  drying  stoves    31 

14.  Boiling  over,  or  upsetting  of  fat,  pitch,  &c 25 

15.  Spirits,  or  vapour  of  spirits,  in  contact  with  flame 14 

16.  Spontaneous  ignition 10 

17.  Lime  slaking  by  rain  and  otherwise    10 

18.  Doubtful     8 

19.  Fireworks   4 

20.  Chemicals  explosion 3 

Miscellaneous,  varying  from  3  to  1 25 

Total  1,871 

(c)  The  following  table  giving  the  totals  of  the  fires  for  each 
day  of  the  week  for  the  last  ten  years,  shows  on  the  average  that 
the  largest  number  of  fires  occur  on  Saturday  and  the  smallest 
number  on  Monday.  The  annual  average  number  of  fires  for  the 
last  ten  years  is  1,639  : — 


Yean. 

Sunday. 

Monday. 

Tuesday. 

Wednesday. 

Thnrsday. 

Friday. 

Saturday. 

Total. 

1871... 

286 

202 

247 

302 

271 

258 

276 

1,842 

72.... 

199 

206 

213 

207 

220 

220 

229 

1,494 

73.... 

202 

209 

237 

199 

230 

243 

228 

1,548 

74.... 

222 

228 

228 

195 

240 

231 

229 

1,573 

75.... 

200 

203 

*3i 

227 

236 

209 

223 

1,529 

76.... 

260 

218 

226 

235 

242 

221 

230 

1,632 

77.... 

192 

218 

212 

224 

243 

216 

228 

1,533 

78.... 

260 

191 

271 

234    . 

214 

236 

253 

1,659 

79.... 

235 

212 

*3> 

257 

264 

251 

268 

1,718 

'80.... 

288 

262 

253 

259 

254 

266 

28Q 

1,871 

Total... 

2.344 

2,149 

2,349 

2,339 

2,4H 

2,351 

2,453 

16,399 
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III.— German  Literature  of  1879  and  1880. 

The  following  is  taken  from  the  Publishers9  Circular  of  15th 
February,  1881  :— 

"  Systematic  view  of  the  literary  productions  of  the  German 
bookselling  trade  in  1879  and  1880,  extracted  from  the  Borsenblatt:  — 


1 .  Collections  or  Bets  of  works — literary  history,  \ 

bibliography J 

2.  Diyinity 

3.  Law,  politics,  statistics,  trade 

4.  Therapeutics,  veterinary 

5.  Natural  history,  chemistry,  pharmacy  

6.  Philosophy     

la.  Education,  German  school-books,  physical! 

education  J 

75.  Juvenile  books  

8.    The  classics  and  oriental  languages,  anti-1 

quities,  mythology  J 

Modern  languages,  old  German 

History,  biography,  memoirs,  letters 


9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
U. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 


Geography  and  travel 

Mathematics  and  astronomy   

War,  hippolosF 

Mercantile  science,  technology   

Machinery,  railways,  mining,  nautical  

Hunting  and  forestry  

Domestic  economy,  agriculture,  gardening    .... 

Belles  lettres,  novels,  poems,  drama,  Ac 

Fine  arts — painting,  music,  Ac.;  shorthand.... 

Popular  literature,  almanacks 

Freemasonry 

Miscellaneous    

Maps 


1879. 


278 

1,304 

1,683 

782 

841 

189 

1,741 

434 

481 

485 
680 
306 
158 
387 
677 
384 
103 
421 
1,170 
684 
642 
21 
378 
300 


Total 


I 


14,179 


1880. 


377 

i»39Q 

i>557 

790 

787 
"5 

i,95o 
496 

53  J 
506 
75* 
356 
201 

353 
583 
403 
112 

433 

1,209 

627 

657 
20 

4*3 
301 
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IV.— English  Literature  in  1880. 

The  following  particulars  are  taken  from  the  Publishers' 
Circular  of  31st  December,  1880,  in  continuation  of  a  series  of 
similar  extracts  for  previous  years  : — 

"  Numerically  the  publications  of  1880  are  exceeded  by  those  of 
1870,  although  the  difference  is  not  great — less  than  150.  Of 
course  anticipation  would  naturally  point  to  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  volumes  issued  from  the  press  in  some  such  ratio  as  we 
find  the  population  of  this  country  advancing  year  by  year  to  a 
higher  figure ;  but  the  commercial  depression  of  these  last  times  no 
doubt  has  had  its  influence  in  checking  literary  production,  or  at  all 
events  the  printing  of  that  which  the  brain  has  produced.  It  is 
something,  perhaps,  under  the  circumstances,  that  the  check  has 
not  been  found  more  serious. 
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"  We  do  not  know  that  a  comparison  of  the  two  years'  tables 
suggests  any  further  remark,  except  that  January  is  always  liable 
to  seem  rather  capricious  in  its  show  of  figures.     This  is  accounted 
for  by  the  few  days  more  or  less  by  which  at  the  end  of  the  year  the 
account  is  necessarily  contracted,  in  order  to  get   the  statement 
ready  to  show  in  print  as  the  actual  year  closes. 

Analytical  Table  of  Books  Published 

in  1880. 

Subjects. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

April. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Not. 

1      VjW 
1  for  1*1* 

Theology,   sermons,! 
biblical,  &c J 

•62 
tl6 

29 
19 

42 
20 

70 
33 

96 
35 

56 
26 

40 
15 

42 
4 

40 
22 

67 
15 

93 

30 

71    708 
32    267 

Educational,  classi-1 
cal,     and    philo-  > 
logical    J 

•47 

fio 

30 

8 

48 
13 

29 
17 

54 
16 

31 
13 

36 
12 

49 
9 

37 

9 

60 
20 

40 
24 

46    507 
17    168 
—  N 

Juvenile  works  and  1 
tales  J 

•41 
t6 

30 
6 

19 
16 

20 
15 

15 
15 

26 
12 

15 

6 

17 
10 

25 

5 

95 
22 

148 

26 

113    5W 

16    155 

Novels,    tales,    and  1 
other  fiction J 

•20 

no 

19 

20 

25 
23 

31 
28 

35 
27 

44 
16 

28 
10 

29 
16 

28 
16 

53 
14 

34 
9 

34    380 
11!  200 

Law,  jurisprudence,  1 

&c J 

•  7 
t3 

8 

4 

5 
4 

12 
5 

11 

8 

13 
6 

6 
3 

1 
5 

8 
4 

7 
1 

3 

7 

6     87 
8     58 
-  i 

Political  and  social] 
economy,      trade  > 
and  commerce  ....  J 

•16 
t2 

13 
1 

26 
8 

28 
10 

33 
1 

20 
2 

13 
1 

15 

6 

7 
1 

15 
1 

12    204 
—      22 

—  i 

Arts,    science,   and  1 
illustrated  works  J 

•28 
t4 

28 
9 

34 
10 

18 
3 

43 
13 

26 
9 

25 
13 

23 

8 

22 
11 

47 
14 

27 

9 

41,  362 

141  117 

271211 
12 !    74 

—  i 

Voyages,       travels,  ] 
and  geographical  > 
research J 

•10 

t- 

7 
2 

19 
3 

17 
3 

21 
9 

17 
15 

11 

7 

24 
6 

10 

7 

25 
2 

23 

8 

History,  biography,  1 

Ac J 

•18 
t6 

22 
5 

14 

8 

21 
6 

29 
11 

19 
10 

23 
2 

20 

14 
6 

36 
9 

34 

8 

36 
6 

286 
77 

—  I 
132 

353 

* 

Poetry     and      the  1 
drama    J 

•26 
t  3 

10 

4 

9 
4 

13 
6 

12 

1 

8 
5 

11 
4 

4 

7 
7 

11 

7 

8 

4 

13 
10 

Year     books      and  1 
serials  in  volumes  j 

•61 

t- 

33 

22 

17 

17 

24 

15 

15 

12 

20 

40 

77 

Medicine,    surgery,  1 

&c J 

•17 
t  5 

12 
2 

5 
4 

17 
3 

24 
7 

6 
6 

13 

2 

10 

4 

8 
8 

16 
] 

12 
6 

8;  H3  ] 
6     54 

Belloslettrea  r     ,  v    1 
monograph     &c.   J 

•  6 
t  9 

6 
3 

6 
8 

5 
2 

11 
2 

6 
5 

4 

8 

5 

7 

5 

9 

6 
17 

9 
7 

11 

9 

90 
86 

i 

Miscellaneous,     in-  ] 
eluding  pamphlets,  > 
not  sermons J 

•26 

t- 

14 
6 

16 
6 

25 
7 

29 
14 

25 

7 

24 

8 

14 
7 

15 

8 

28 
6 

29 
4 

26 
9 

271 
88 

! 

459 

350 

412 

461 

599 

453 

355 

344 

349 

607 

658 

671         H 

SJ 

*  New  books. 


f  New  editions. 
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The  analytical  table  is  divided  into  fourteen  classes ;  also  new 
books  and  new  editions : — 


1879. 

1880. 

DiTMbos. 

New 
Books. 

New 
Editions. 

New 
Books. 

New 
Editions. 

ThuologY,  «*rmo»*fP,  biblical,  Ac 

775 
613 
153 
607 
102 

99 

268 
228 
819 
150 
286 
136 
136 

422 

3" 

ai5 
6i 

406 

55 

22 

85 
70 

84 
4i 

53 
43 

94 

708 
507 
564 
380 
87 

204 

362 
211 
286 
182 
353 
148 
80 

271 

267 
168 

155 
200 

Educational,  classical,  and  philological.... 
Juvenile  works  and  tales 

Novels,  tal^s,  and  otbw  fiction  ---. 

Law,  jurisprudence,  &c r...T... 

5« 
22 

117 
74 
77 
55 

54 
86 

82 

Political  and  social  economy,  trade  and  1 

commerce j 

Arte,  sciences,  and  illustrated  works 

Voyages,  travels,  geographical  research  .. 
History,  biography,  Ac 

Poetry  and  the  drama 

Year  books  and  serials  in  volumes    

Medicine,  surgery,  Ac 

Belles  lettres,  essays,  monographs,  &c 

Miscellaneous,    including    pamphlets,  1 
not  sermons  J 

4,294 

i»540 

i 

4,293 

1,415 

5,834 

5,708 

V. — Emigration  and  Immigration  in  the  Year  1880. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  Mr.  Giffen's  report  to  the  secretary 
of  the  Board  of  Trade,  relating  to  emigration  from  and  immigration 
into  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  year  1880 : — 

"  Sir, — I  have  the  honour  to  submit  herewith  the  tables  relating 
to  emigration  and  immigration  from  and  into  the  United  Kingdom 
for  the  year  1880,  with  comparative  tables  for  a  series  of  years 
past. 

"  As  1  had  to  notice  a  year  ago,  there  is  a  large  increase  of 
emigration  as  compared  with  the  previous  years,  and  also  a  large 
increase  in  the  excess  of  emigrants  over  immigrants,  though,  con- 
trary to  what  appeared  in  last  report,  the  amount  of  immigration 
has  itself  increased  and  not  diminished.  As  will  be  noticed  in 
detail  presently,  the  figures  both  as  to  emigration  and  the  excess  of 
emigrants  over  immigrants  are  larger  than  for  many  years  past,  and 
among  the  largest  on  record,  while  there  appear  to  be  one  or  two 
circumstances  of  peculiar  interest  in  the  returns. 

"  The  exact  figures  as  to  the  increase  of  emigration  and  immi- 
gration and  of  the  excess  of  emigrants,  are  as  follows  : — 
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Total 
including  Foreigners. 

Emirrants 

of  British  and  Irish 

Origin  only. 

Number  of  emigrants  in  1880 

33*,*94 
217,163 

227,542 
164,274 

79 

Increase  

>i5»i3» 

63,268 

uThe  increase  in  the  total  emigration  is  thus  115,131,  as  com- 
pared with  1879,  although  in  1879  there  had  been  a  considerable 
increase  over  the  previous  year,  and  the  increase  in  the  emigration 
of  persons  of  British  and  Irish  origin  only  is  63,268,  also  succeeding 
an  increase  in  1879  over  1878.  The  figures  now  touched  are  very 
large.  The  figure  for  the  total  emigration  is  332,294,  and  since 
1870  the  highest  figure  reached  in  any  previous  year  was  310,612  in 
1873 ;  and  the  figure  for  emigration  of  persons  of  British  and  Irish 
origin  only  is  227,542,  which  was  only  equalled  in  one  year  of  the 
decade  now  ended,  viz.,  1873,  when  the  corresponding  figure  was 
228,345.  Previously  to  1853  the  nationality  of  -  emigrants  was  not 
distinguished  in  the  returns,  but  since  that  date,  with  the  exception 
of  the  year  1873,  the  present  figure  as  to  emigration  of  persons  of 
British  and  Irish  origin  has  only  been  exceeded  on  two  occasions, 
viz.,  1853  and  1854,  when  the  corresponding  figures  were  278,129 
and  267,047.  In  other  words,  emigration  was  last  year  at  the 
maximum  it  has  reached  at  any  time  since  the  years  which  imme- 
diately followed  the  Irish  famine. 

(0.)  Increase  of  Immigration. 


Total 
including  Foreigners. 

Immigrants 

of  British  and  Irish 

Origin  only. 

Number  of  immigrants  in  1880  

»                  n                *9  

68,316 
53,973 

47,007 
37,936 

Jnnre&M*  in  lfiftO r r-- 

14,343 

9,071 

"  Thus  the  number  of  immigrants  has  increased  in  the  past  year, 
but  the  increase  is  inconsiderable  compared  with  the  increase  of 
emigrants,  so  that  it  is  quite  consistent  with  a  great  increase  of  the 
excess  of  emigrants.  It  will  be  seen  from  the  last  of  the  compara- 
tive tables  annexed,  that  the  figures  of  immigration  for  last  year 
were  much  below  those  which  have  been  at  times  observed  since  a 
fairly  complete  record  of  immigration  has  been  kept. 
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(c.)  Increase  of  Excess  of  Emigrants. 


Total  Emigration 
and 

Immigration. 

Emigration 
and  Immigration  of 

Personi 
of  British  and  Irish 

Origin  only. 

Number  of  emigrant*  in  1880............ 

33*>*94 
68,316 

227,542 
47,007 

„                „              '79 

Excess  of  emigrant*  „~.— ,r~ 

263,978 

163,190 
69,71a 
38,123 
44,665 

180,535 

126,338 
57,958 
81,305 
38,065 

Corresponding  excew  >n  1879 

„                „            '77 

"  Thus  the  excess  of  emigration — the  excess  of  people  leaving  the 
United  Kingdom  for  places  out  of  Europe  over  those  returning  from 
the  same  places — was  very  large  last  year,  reaching  no  less  a  sum 
than  263,978,  as  compared  with  163,190  in  1879,  and  with  69,712 
in  1878,  and  with  smaller  figures  still  in  1877  and  1876.  The  total 
is  in  fact  considerably  larger  than  in  any  year  since  1870,  from 
which  date  immigration  has  been  recorded  with  some  completeness. 
The  highest  figures  for  any  previous  years  were  for  1872  and  1873, 
when  they  were  respectively  22  c, 03 2  and  224,196. 

"  The  excess  of  emigrants  01  British  and  Irish  origin  only  was 
also  very  large  last  year,  being  180,535,  as  compared  with  126,338 
in  1879,  with  57,958  in  1878,  and  with  very  small  figures  in  1877 
and  1876.  It  is  unfortunately,  impossible  to  compare  these  figures 
with  those  of  any  earlier  period,  the  distinction  between  foreigners 
and  persons  of  British  and  Irish  origin  only  not  having  been  made 
in  the  emigration  statistics  before  1876.  It  may  be  inferred,  how- 
ever, from  a  comparison  of  the  figures  as  to  total  emigration  and 
immigration,  tbat  the  above  excess  was  probably  as  large  as  in  any 
year  since  1853  and  1854.  The  past  year  has,  in  fact,  been  one  of 
the  years  of  large  emigration  from  the  United  Kingdom,  and  not 
merely  of  large  nominal  emigration,  but  of  real  loss  of  population, 
through  more  persons  leaving  the  country  for  places  out  of  Europe 
than  what  return  hither. 

"  I  may  again  be  permitted  to  call  attention  to  the  coincidence 
between  this  increase  of  emigration  and  the  revival  of  trade  in  this 
country  and  the  United  States,  iust  as  I  have  called  attention  in 
former  reports  to  the  falling  off  01  emigration  in  years  of  depression. 
Whatever  the  explanation  may  be,  the  coincidence  seems  well  estab- 
lished. Thus  far  also,  the  coincidence  of  a  large  figure  of  immigra- 
tion with  a  high  amount  of  emigration  seems  well  established, 
though  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether,  as  in  former  periods,  immi- 
gration will  go  on  increasing  for  a  time  after  emigration  has  begun 
to  fall  off.  The  matter  was  discussed  very  fully  in  a  paragraph  in 
my  last  report,*  to  which  I  have  nothing  to  add  now,  with  the 

•  This  paragraph  was  as  follows: — "The  actual  decline  of  immigration  at  a 
time  when  emigration  increases  appears  important.    It  would  seem  to  be  a  natural 
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exception  that  I  may  notice  that  bo  far  the  facts  of  1880  have  been 
in  accordance  with  what  was  expected  and  with  former  experience. 
There  appears  to  be  a  regular  ebb  and  now  in  emigration  according 
as  trade  is  good  or  bad,  but  the  maximum  is  in  years  of  trade 
revival  succeeding  a  great  depression,  and  the  minimum  is  in  the 
years  of  depression  itself.  It  will  be  interesting  to  observe  bow  far 
the  future  facts  of  emigration  will  conform  to  this  order.  At  the 
same  time  it  is  to  be  observed  that  possibly  the  emigration  of  last 
year  was  swollen  by  a  very  special  cause,  as  will  be  noticed  after- 
wards, although  in  any  case  it  was  a  year  in  which  a  considerable 
increase  of  emigration  was  '  due.' 

"  As  I  had  also  to  notice  last  year,  the  increase  in  the  emigra- 
tion is  mostly  to  North  America,  principally  the  United  States,  and 
there  is,  in  fact,  for  the  past  year,  a  marked  decrease  in  the  emigra- 
tion to  Australasia.  The  facts  are  brought  out  in  the  following 
table,  which  is  continued  from  last  year's  report : — 

Destinations  of  Excess  of  Emigrants  over  Immigrants  among  Persons  of 
British  and  Irish  Origin  only  in  the  undermentioned  Years. 


Country  of  Emigration 

Excess  of  Emigrant*  in       , 

and  Immigration- 

1876. 

1877. 

1878. 

1879. 

1880. 

United  States   

(-)  ««• 

2,706 

29,617 

5»885 

603 

2,033 

25,501 

8,168 

20,654 

4.448 

32,272 

584 

71,758 

14,455 

35,992 

4,133 

140,052 

16,214 

18,274 

5.995 

British  North  America   

Australasia    

AU  other  parts 

Total 

38,065 

31,305 

57,958 

126,338 

180,535 

#  Excess  of  immigrants. 


inference  from  this  circumstance  that  there  is  always  a  certain  amount  of 
'  tentative '  emigration,  and  tbat  of  those  who  go  away  a  larger  number  stay  in 
the  countries  to  which  they  depart  in  good  times  than  in  times  when  trade  is 
depressed.  Thus  the  diminution  of  immigration  in  a  year  like  1879  is  a  sign  of 
the  operation  of  causes  which  are  likely  to  promote  emigration  for  some  time  after- 
wards. By-and-by,  as  emigration  increases,  immigration  will  increase  too,  till  at 
last,  when  the  tide  is  again  turning,  immigration  will  he  large  in  the  face  of 
declining  emigration,  and  there  will  be  a  small  excess  of  emigrants ;  but  for  the 
present,  judging  by  past  statistics,  we  seem  to  be  at  the  comparatiTely  early  stage 
of  a  new  tide. of  emigration.  In  confirmation  of  this  opinion,  it  seems  sufficient  to 
glance  at  No.  15a  of  the  annexed  tables.  It  will  there  be  seen  that  between  1870 
and  1878,  emigration  and  immigration  both  increased,  but  there  was  very  little 
increase  in  the  excess  of  immigrants ;  that  in  1874  there  was  a  large  decrease  of 
emigration  coupled  with  a  large  increase  of  immigration,  so  tbat  the  excess  of 
emigrants  showed  a  large  diminution,  the  exact  contrary  of  what  is  now  occurring; 
and  that  from  1874  to  1877  there  was  a  steady  decline  of  both  emigration  and 
immigration,  but  more  in  the  former  than  the  latter,  so  that  the  excess  of  emi- 
grants declined.  It  seems  reasonable  to  infer  that  the  present  movement  is  likely 
to  follow  the  same  course,  and  will  be  followed  by  an  increase  of  both  emigration 
and  immigration,  accompanying  a  considerable  net  emigration,  and  then  by  a 
decrease  of  both,  accompanied  by  a  very  small  net  emigration.    Of  course  I  do 
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"  This  shows  that  while  the  whole  addition  to  the  net  emigration 
last  year  was  about  54,000,  the  increase  to  the  United  States  alone 
was  68,000;  there  being,  in  fact,  a  diminution  of  nearly  18,000  in 
the  emigration  to  Australasia,  viz.,  from  35,992  to  18,274.  The  con- 
trast between  years  like  1876  and  1877,  when  two-  birds  of  the  whole 
excess  of  emigration  from  the  United  Kingdom  was  to  Australasia, 
and  a  year  like  1880,  when  more  than  three- fourths  of  much  larger 
figures  is  to  the  United  States,  and  the  proportion  to  Australasia 
is  less  than  10  per  cent.,  appears  to  be  very  striking. 

"  As  in  former  reports,  I  also  include  a  summary  table,  showing 
the  numbers  of  cabin  to  steerage  passengers  included  in  the  tables 
of  emigration.  The  increase  in  1880,  it  will  be  observed,  is  almost 
entirely  in  steerage  passengers : — 

Number  of  Cabin  and  Steerage  Passengers  leaving  the  United  Kingdom  for 
Places  out  of  Europe,  in  each  of  the  Tears  from  1876  to  1880  inclusive. 


Year*. 

Cabin  PaMengert. 

Steerage  PaMengeu. 

Total 

1876    

41,900 

3M47 
43,^8 
43,9*8 
50,734 

96,822 

82,824 

104,495 

173,235 

281,560 

138,21* 
119,971 
147,663 
ai7,i63 
332,H9 

77    

'78    

79  

»80  

"  So  far  it  has  been  possible  to  continue  this  report  on  much 
the  same  lines  as  those  of  the  last  two  or  three  years,  the  facts 
being  mere  or  less  continuous  and  capable  of  anticipation.  When 
we  come,  however,  to  analyse  the  composition  of  the  emigration, 
we  find  a  sudden  change.  The  emigration  of  persons  of  Irish 
origin,  which  had  fallen  to  a  very  low  point  between  1875  and 
1879,  was  suddenly  increased  last  year  to  93,641,  or  12,000  in  excess 
of  the  annual  average  between  1861  and  1870,  and  slightly  in  excess 
of  the  annual  average  for  the  period  from  1853  to  1860 ;  and  the 
proportion  of  Irish  emigration  to  the  total  emigration  from  the 
United  Kingdom,  which  had  fallen  to  about  25  per  cent.,  has  again 
risen  to  41  per  cent.,  not  quite  to  the  high  proportion  of  former 
years,  but  approaching  it. 

"  The  facts  are  shown  in  the  following  summary  table,  con- 
tinued from  last  year's  report : — 

not  pat  forward  any  such  opinion  authoritatively,  the  sole  object  being  to  call 
attention  to  what  seem*  the  bearing  of  the  figures  when  compared  with  those  of 
former  periods." 
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Statement  of  the  Number  and  Proportion  of  Persons  of  English,  Scotch, 
and  Irish  Birth  respectively,  in  the  Total  Emigration  of  Persons  of 
British  Origin,  at  different  Periods. 


English. 

Scotch. 

Irish. 

Period. 

Number. 

Per- 
centage 

of 
Total. 

Number. 

Per- 
centage 

of 
Total. 

Number. 

Per- 
centage 

of 
TotaL 

TotaL 

Three  yrs.  1853-55 

Fire  years    '66-60 

'61-65 

'66-70 

71-75 

Year  1876  

211,013 

243,409 

236,838 

368,327 

545,015 

73,396 

63,711 

72,323 

104,275 

111,845 

30 
39 
33 
43 
56 
67 
67 
64 
64 

49 

62,514 
59,016 
62,461 
85,621 
95,055 
10,097 
8,653 
11,087 
18,703 
22,056 

9 
IO 

9 

IO 

10 
9 
9 

10 

IX 
IO 

421,672 

315,059 

418,497 

400,085 

329,467 

25,976 

22,831 

29,492 

41,296 

93,641 

61 
51 
58 
47 
34 
24 

26 

*5 
41 

695,199 
617,484 
717,796 
854,083 
969,537 
109,469 

„       77  

95,195 

„       '78  

112,902 

„       '79  

164,274 

„       '80  

227,542 

"  This  would  not  be  the  place  to  discuss  the  causes  of  the  special 
increase  of  Irish  emigration,  nor  how  far  it  may  be  due  to  the 
general  causes  above  referred  to.  It  would  seem  that  to  some 
extent  the  explanation  must  be  the  exceptional  suffering  of  large 
numbers  of  the  Irish  population  from  the  series  of  bad  harvests  and 
low  prices  of  agricultural  produce,  and  their  exceptional  readiness 
to  profit  by  the  improved  demand  for  labour  which  sprang  up  in 
the  autumn  of  1879  and  the  early  part  of  1880  in  the  United  States. 
But  whatever  the  explanation,  the  great  increase  in  the  Irish  emi- 
gration seems  important  enough  to  have  special  attention  drawn  to 
it.  The  increased  emigration  of  *  foreigners '  seems  also  to  have 
been  in  proportion  far  greater  than  that  of  English  or  Scotch. 

"  In  the  preparation  of  the  returns  it  has  also  been  observed 
that  the  great  increase  of  emigration  was  in  the  early  part  of  last 
year.  This  has  been  specially  the  case  with  the  Irish  emigration, 
as  the  following  table  will  show : — 

Number  of  Irish  Persons  that  left  the  United  Kingdom  for  Places  out 
of  Europe  in  each  Month  of  the  Years  1880,  1879,  and  1878. 


1880. 

1879. 

1878. 

Monthe. 

From 
English 

and 
Scotch 
Port*. 

From 
Irish 
Ports. 

Total. 

From 
English 

and 
Scotch 

Ports. 

From 
Irish 
Ports. 

Total. 

From 
English 

and 
Scotch 

Ports. 

From 
Irish 
Ports. 

Total. 

January     .... 
February  .... 

March    

.April 

1,082 

1,402 

2,953 
6,643 

6,595 
4,191 

*»35? 

*>5°$ 
a,3«3 

1,885 
1,141 
1,080 

934 

1,891 

4,557 

12,329 

13,643 

7,114 

4,580 

4,047 

4,264 

3,754 

1,633 

678 

2,016 

3,293 

7>5»° 

18,972 

20,238 

11,305 

6,937 

6,552 

6,647 

5,639 
2,774 
i,758 

743 
907 
1,209 
1,919 
2,237 
1,906 

i,973 
2,537 
2,075 
2,474 
1,981 
1,164 

235 

358 

942 

2,666 

3,363 

1,930 

1,539 

2,118 

2,104 

2,336 

1,692 

888 

978 
1,265 
2,151 

4>585 
*,6oo 
3,836 
3,5i2 
4,655 
4,179 
4,810 

3,673 
2,052 

397 
901 
802 
1,406 
2,156 
1,301 
I,8ll 

1,799 
1,670 
2,428 
M54 
657 

214 

850 

830 

1,993 

2,611 

1,333 

955 

1,569 

1,422 

1,009 

496 

228 

611 
1,251 
1,632 
3,399 
*7°7 
2,634 
2,766 

3  368 
3>092 
3*37 
1,6  to 
885 

May 

June 

July  

August  „ 

September.... 

October 

November.... 
^^^fe,  December  .... 

Total ... 

34,2*7 

59,424 

93.641 

21,125 

20,171 

4i,29<| 

16,482 

13,010  29,492 
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"  Thus,  of  the  93,000  persons  of  Irish  origin  who  left  the  United 
Kingdom  last  year,  no  fewer  than  63,000  departed  in  the  first  six 
months  of  the  year,  although  in  a  year  like  1878,  for  instance,  the 
departures  in  the  first  six  months  are  no  greater  than  in  the  second 
six  months.  The  table  confirms  the  impression  that  the  large 
increase  of  emigration  last  year  was  to  some  extent  due  to  a 
*  spurt,'  being-  connected  with  the  suddenness  of  the  American 
trade  revival ,  and  that  though  the  figures  remain  large,  we  shall 
not  have  so  sudden  an  increase  in  the  present  year,  if  indeed  there 
is  not  some  falling  off. 

"  The  usual  tables  are  added,  showing  in  detail  the  sex,  age, 
condition,  and  occupation  of  the  emigrants ;  tbe  numbers  departing 
from  each  of  the  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom,  the  particulars  of 
detention  money  received  by  emigration  officers,  and  the  amount  of 
remittances  by  settlers  in  the  United  States  and  British  North 
America  to  their  friends  at  home ;  besides  comparative  tables. 
With  regard  to  these  remittances,  however,  I  have  again  to  express 
my  regret  at  the  inadequacy  of  the  data  on  which  the  statistics 
are  based.  The  means  at  the  command  of  the  managers  of  banks 
for  distinguishing  the  character  of  the  drafts  from  the  United 
States  and  British  North  America  which  they  pay.  are  not  appa- 
rently sufficient  to  enable  them  to  say  what  remittances  are  from 
settlers  to  friends  at  home,  and  what  remittances  are  made  for 
other  purposes.  The  data  are  necessarily  so  incomplete  that  it  may 
be  doubted  whether  it  was  ever  worth  while  to  publish  the  figures, 
or  whether  it  is  worth  while  any  longer  to  continue  them." 


VI. — Notes  on  Economical  and  Statistical  Works. 

On  the  Value  of  Political  Economy  to  Mankind,  being  the  Oxford 
Cobden  Prize  Essay  for  1880.  By  A.  N.  Cumming,  Snell  Exhi- 
bitioner of  Balliol.     (Glasgow :  James  Madehose.) 

It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  the  judges  appointed  to 
examine  the  Oxford  Cobden  prize  essays  for  1880,  should  have 
thought  fit  to  assign  the  first  place  to  a  paper  whose  author  bases 
his  treatment  of  political  economy  on  the  views  set  forth  by 
Mr.  Buskin.  We  have  nothing  to  say  against  the  essay  considered 
as  an  academic  exercise,  except  that  it  is  stamped  with  a  defect 
which  is  too  common  with  Oxford  work  on  moral  or  physical-moral 
subjects,  namely,  a  certain  superficiality,  the  fruit  of  a  course  of 
reading  which  is  wide  but  wanting  in  thoroughness.  Mr.  Cumming 
has  certainly  read  widely,  and  has  acquired  something  more  than 
the  mere  elements  of  a  literary  style,  but  the  general  impression  his 
paper  leaves  on  us  is,  that  it  is  the  work  of  a  clever  young  man, 
accustomed  to  write  essays,  who  having  already  some  knowledge  of 
economic  literature,  has  specially  "  got  up  "  the  subject  set  by  the 
University  of  Oxford  for  the  Cobden  prize  competition  of  1880. 

Mr.  Cumming's  conception  of  political  economy  is  deeply 
influenced,  as  we  have  said,  by  his  admiration  for  Mr.  Ruskin.  It 
arould  not  be  too  much  to  say  that  Mr.  Cumming  is  an  educate 
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Buskinian,  by  which  we  mean  a  thinker  who  accepting  Mr.  Buskin's 
point  of  view  that  "  all  trne  economy  is  law  of  the  house,"  has  found 
it  necessary  to  modify  the  deductions  drawn  from  it  in  consequence 
of  his  knowing  more  both  of  economic  facts  and  economic  literature 
than  his  master.  He  commences  his  discussion  of  the  value  of 
political  economy  by  tracing  historically  its  formation  and  develop- 
ment as  a  science.  Speaking  of  Adam  Smith,  he  discriminates 
between  the  two  elements  "which  have  been  worked  out  in  all 
their  discrepancy  by  the  modern  systems,  and  which  have  given 
birth  to  our  two  antagonistic  schools — the  scientific  and  the 
historical."  Mr.  Cumming  says  truly  that  they  are  not  incom- 
patible. He  remarks  that  the  fault  or  the  historical  school  is  that 
they  do  not  combine  with  their  examination  of  the  evolution  of 
political  economy  "an  initial  study  of  the  first  principles  of  men 
and  wealth."  He  also  defends  political  economy  from  the  charges 
brought  against  it  by  M.  Comte,  that  its  growth  has  not  been 
continuous,  and  that  it  has  borne  no  fruit.  He  considers  that 
Professor  Jevons's  work  represents  what  is  extravagant  in  the 
"  scientific  "  school.  He  objects  to  it  first,  because  the  application 
of  the  calculus  to  economics  cannot,  he  thinks,  be  carried  out 
consistently,  and  next  because  the  "  incalculable  element "  intro- 
duced by  the  human  will  baffles  quantitative  expression.  At  this 
point  Mr.  Cumming  quotes  Bagehot's  remarks  on  the  caution  with 
which  statistics  must  be  regarded.  Unfortunately  he  misquotes, 
asserting  that  Bagehot  said  that  statistics  fluctuate  and  are 
"  made,"  whereas  what  was  really  said  was  that  stock  exchange 
prices  are  sometimes  "  made."  Mr.  Cumming  is  evidently  not  aware 
of  the  entirely  technical  sense  in  which  Bagehot  was  using  the 
term  "made,"  and  has  probably  missed  the  point  of  the  whole 
passage  referred  to,  which  is,  that  it  is  a  mistake  on  the  part  of 
theorists  to  imagine  that  the  price  of  Consols,  Russian  1873,  or 
London  and  North-Western  Stock,  is  a  price  of  the  same  kind  as 
that  of  some  out-of-the-way  security,  which  is  only  inquired  for 
perhaps  once  a  month. 

Mr.  Cumming  also  refuses  to  admit  Professor  Bonamy  Price's 
objections  to  the  scientific  form,  objections  which  are  nothing  more 
than  bruta  fulmina,  since  even  their  author,  as  Mr.  Cumming  points 
out,  allows  that  political  economy  is  u  a  body  of  methodical  know- 
ledge." What  Mr.  Cumming's  own  view  is  may  be  seen  from 
the  following  passage : — "  There  can  be  no  rigidity  in  economics ; 
no  finality  in  society.  Each  system  is  true  for  its  time,  but  yields 
before  changing  conditions ;  and  the  latest  tendency  of  the  modern 
world  is  to  this  effect — that  the  old,  isolated  consideration  of  wealth 
as  a  science  in  itself  must  be  abandoned.  The  whole  progress  of 
modern  practical  economics  teaches  this.  Political  economy  can 
only  hold  its  place  when  affiliated  to  all  the  cognate  social  sciences. 
.     .     .     .     It  began  in  wealth ;  it  must  end  in  government." 

Here,  then,  we  have  put,  in  a  few  words,  the  claim  of  a  not 

uninfluential  school  that  political  economy  is  to  be  regarded  as  the 

science  of  government.     This  notion,  when   looked  at  from  one 

point  of  view,  agrees  with  the  theories  of  the  economists  of  the 

"utinent;  when  looked  at  from  another,  it  seems  identical  with 
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the  conception  of  Mr.  Raskin.  "We  need,"  says  Mr.  Camming, 
44  a  great  deal  more  paternal  government,  that  bugbear  of  the  old 
economists ;  not  paternal  government  in  the  narrower  sense,  mean- 
ing thereby  legislative  restrictions  and  interference.  What  is  meant 
thereby  is  that  economic  facts  mast  fall  onder  the  grasp  of  an 
all-round  idea  of  government.  The  logic  of  the  science  has  brought 
as  to  this.*'  Now,  if  these  were  merely  the  notions  of  a  clever 
young  university  man  with  a  taste  for  startling  the  world  by  novel 
utterances,  they  would  not  call  for  special  remark ;  but  they  are 
the  faithful  representation  of  the  ideas  of  a  school  which  is  strong 
here  so  far  as  intensity  of  purpose  goes,  and  on  the  continent  is  also 
well  represented  intellectually.  It  is  a  school  which  confuses 
science  with  art,  and  does  not  realise  in  the  least  the  magnitude 
of  the  forces  against  which  it  sets  itself  when  demanding,  as 
Mr.  Gumming  does,  that  government  should  dictate  to  labour  its 
duties  "  by  controlling  and  curing  the  insanities  of  competition." 
The  theory  is  here  put  forward  in  all  its  naked  absurdity,  and  the 
influence  of  Mr.  Buskin  is  traceable  in  this  and  other  portions  of 
Mr.  Cumming's  discourse.  The  same  influence  reveals  itself  in  a 
still  less  pleasing  aspect  in  the  reckless  statement  that  "  at  Orissa 
our  '  abstract '  science  cost  750,000  of  people  their  lives,"  since  the 
government  permitted  the  export  of  rice  to  go  on,  and  refused  to 
supply  the  people  gratis.  Inaccuracy  is  of  course  natural  to  theo- 
rists, who  fail  to  see  that  there  is  any  disadvantage  to  clearness  of 
thought  in  an  attempt  to  attack  the  whole  problem  of  sociology  at 
once.  Bat  we  would  point  out  to  Mr.  Cumming — first,  that  even 
granting  the  correctness  of  his  views  regarding  the  question  of  the 
exportation  of  rice  (and  that  was  a  purely  administrative  question), 
he  has  no  right  whatever  to  assert  that  the  whole  of  the  deaths  in 
Orissa  (we  must  remind  Mr.  Cumming  that  Orissa  is  not  a  town, 
but  a  province)  arose  from  this  cause.  As  regards  the  Indian 
revenue  question,  Mr.  Cumming  would  have  done  well  to  avoid 
such  contentious  matter  as  the  opium  duty. 


VTI. — Notes  on  some  of  the  Additions  to  the  Library. 

Political  Economy  as  a  Branch  of  Education.  Inaugural  Address 
by  Joseph  Shield  Nicholson,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Commercial  and 
Political  Economy  and  Mercantile  Law  in  the  University  of 
Edinburgh. 

Professor  Nicholson,  the  successor  of  the  late  Dr.  Hodgson  in 
the  Chair  of  Political  Economy  at  Edinburgh  University,  has 
recently  published  his  inaugural  address.  The  subject  of  his 
discourse  was  "  Political  Economy  as  a  Branch  of  Education,"  but  a 
great  deal  of  it  is  occupied  with  a  survey  of  the  present  position  of 
economics,  and  with  a  general  statement  of  Professor  Nicholson's  con- 
ception  of  the  science,  fie  appears  to  hold  the  view  now  accepted 
by  the  best  authorities,  that  neither  the  extreme  " deductive" 
school,  nor  the  partisans  of  the  historical  method,  nor,  again,  the 
nondescript  section  of  thinkers  who  demand  a  "  practical "  political 
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economy,  are  sound  exponents  of  the  principles  of  economic  science. 
The  economist  "  fixes  his  attention  on  wealth,  and  only  considers 
other  social  factors  so  far  as  these  appreciably  affect  wealth ;  as  in 
every  other  science,  minor  causes  are  neglected ; "  bat  "  no  economist 
imagines  that  wealth  can  be  treated  quite  independently  of  other 
social  phenomena."  For  the  historical  method  as  a  most  important 
aid  in  the  study  of  economics  he  has,  however,  much  to  say, 
especially  for  "  negative  historical  criticism."  "  History  furnishes 
us  with  endless  examples  of  Utopian  schemes  advanced  by  men 
actuated  by  the  highest  motives,  but  guided  by  insufficient  know- 
ledge." Again,  "  even  the  fullest  examination  of  existing  condi- 
tions is  often  not  sufficient  for  the  discovery  or  explanation  of  the 
laws  we  are  in  search  of.  We  can  only  see  the  full  value  and 
import  of  existing  institutions  by  tracing  them  to  their  beginnings 
far  back  in  history."  With  regard  to  the  deductive  method,  he 
very  truly  remarks  that  it  is,  when  properly  developed,  "  essentially 
mathematical."  This  view  is  now  rapidly  gaining  ground  in  this 
country.  A  considerable  impetus  was  given  to  its  progress  in  the 
estimation  of  thinkers  in  this  country,  by  Mr.  Jevons's  work,  first 
published  about  ten  years  ago.  As  Professor  Nicholson  explains, 
this  view  of  economics  does  not  imply  that'  a  student  of  the  science 
must  be  profoundly  versed  in  mathematics,  or  even  be  skilled  in 
dealing  with  mathematical  formulae,  but  that  he  must  be  familiar 
with  the  more  general  conceptions  on  which  the  science  of  quantity 
is  based,  and  have  a  mind  trained  to  make  to  some  extent  "  the 
same  kind  of  mental  effort  as  in  mathematics." 

Indian  Finance.  By  Thomas  B.  Moxon.  Bead  before  the  Man- 
chester Statistical  Society,  on  12th  January,  1881.  (John  Hey  wood, 
Manchester;  and  11,  Paternoster  Buildings,  London,  E.C.) 

Mr.  Moxon' s  paper  on  Indian  Finance  contains  some  interesting 
remarks  on  the  various  items  in  the  Indian  Budget.  Among  other 
matters,  he  has  compiled  a  table  apportioning,  as  nearly  as  may  be, 
the  loss  by  exchange  among  the  various  departments  of  govern- 
ment. He  also  discusses  the  vexed  question  of  the  utility  of  the 
Public  Works  Department,  and  urges  that  "as  a  working  force  it 
should  be  abolished,  and  only  remain  as  a  consultative  council." 
He  brings  evidence  to  show  that  the  engineering  staff  at  present 
employed  by  the  Indian  Government  is  unnecessarily  large,  and 
asserts,  with  truth,  that  as  regards  irrigation  works,  the  native 
engineers  are  better  able  to  carry  them  on  with  success,  under 
proper  administrative  supervision,  than  Europeans.  The  existence 
of  this  costly  department  also  checks  private  enterprise. 

History  of  the  Free  Trade  Movement  in  England.  By  Augustus 
Mongredien,  author  of  Free  Trade  and  English  Commerce,  Sfc* 
(Cassell,  Petter,  Galpin,  and  Co.) 

Mr.  Mongredien' s  account  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  Free 
Trade  Movement  in  England  is  carefully  done.  Considering  the 
efforts  that  are  now  being  made  by  a  few  unwise  men  to  induce  the 
nation  to  abandon  the  principles  prescribed  by  sound  economics, 
and  follow  the  lead  of  the  various  nations  who  have  lately  declared 
their  continued  adherence  to  protectionism,  it  is  well  that  the  rising 

aeration  of   Englishmen    should    be  reminded  of   the  strong 
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practical  reasons,  apart  from  economic  theory,  which  exist  for 
maintaining  free  trade.  The  history  of  the  agitation  carried  on 
by  the  Anti-Corn  Law  League  is  worthy  of  study  on  other  grounds, 
since  it  is  an  example  of  what  may  be  done  by  earnestness,  energy, 
and  perseverance,  to  change  the  current  of  the  national  policy, 
without  the  employment  of  violent  means,  or  of  measures  inflicting 
injustice  on  anyone. 

The  Post  Office  and  Aids  to  Thrift.  By  the  Right  Hon.  Henry 
Fawcett,  M.P.,  Her  Majesty's  Postmaster- General.  (GL  E.  Eyre  and 
W.  Spottiswoode.) 

In  this  little  work  Mr.  Fawcett  explains  in  simple  language  the 
various  facilities  now  afforded  by  the  Post  Office  to  those  who  are 
desirous  of  saving  small  sums.  He  explains  (1)  how  money  can  be 
saved ;  (2)  how  small  amounts  of  government  stocks  can  be  bought ; 
(3)  how  money  can  be  sent ;  (4)  how  lives  can  be  insured ;  and  (5) 
how  annuities  can  be  bought.  The  work  can  be  obtained  gratis  at 
any  post  office. 

The  Law  Relating  to  Railway  Rates.  A  Guide  to  Farmers  and 
Traders.  Bv  W.  A.  Hunter,  Barrister-at-Law,  Professor  of  Juris- 
prudence, University  College,  London.  Reprinted  from  the  Mark 
Lane  Express.  (The  Agricultural  Press  Company,  Clement's  House, 
Clement's  Inn  Passage,  W.C.) 

Professor  Hunter's  pamphlet  on  the  law  of  railway  rates  will 
be  found  very  valuable  by  traders  and  manufacturers,  and  not 
uninteresting  to  the  general  public.  It  is  evident  from  the  speeches 
made  at  the  meetings  of  the  railway  companies  by  chairmen  and 
directors,  that  an  attack  on  the  railway  commission  is  imminent,  and 
on  the  other  hand  there  is  a  very  general  feeling  among  business 
people  that  the  action  of  the  commissioners  has  been  beneficial  to 
the  community,  and  that  their  powers  might  be  increased  with 
advantage.  "The  severe  pressure  of  foreign  competition,"  says 
Professor  Hunter,  "  has  induced  farmers  and  traders  to  scrutinise 
railway  charges, .  which  were  paid  without  examination  in  more 
prosperous  times."  As  far  as  traders  are  concerned  we  may  hope 
that  the  period  of  depression  is  over  for  some  years,  though  that  is 
no  reason  why  excessive  charges,  if  made  by  the  railways,  should  be 
submitted  to.  Farmers,  however,  are,  we  fear,  hardly  likely  to  be 
in  a  better  position  than  they  are  now  in  the  near  future,  and  it  can- 
not  be  expected  that  they  will  desist  from  agitating  against  carriage 
rates  which  prejudice  their  interests.  Professor  Hunter  explains  in 
clear  and  precise  language  the  general  nature  of  the  liabilities  of 
railway  companies  as  regards  carriage  incurred  by  them  in  virtue  of 
the  various  Acts  of  parliament  regulating  their  operations  as  carriers 
of  goods.  The  general  principles  on  which  these  Acts  are  based  are 
thus  set  forth  by  him.  "  The  railway  companies  have  a  monopoly 
always  over  some  considerable  portion  of  their  lines,  sometimes  over 
the  whole.  Except  where  a  railway  has  to  compete  with  sea  traffic, 
it  may  be  said  that  the  aid  of  free  competition  in  keeping  their 
charges  within  bounds  is  practically  absent.  The  legislature  has 
recognised  this  obvious  truth  as  the  basis  of  all  railway  legislation. 
Accordingly,  in  two  essential  points,  freedom  of  contract  is  set 
aside.     First,  each  railway  company  is  tied  down  by  its  special  Act 
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to  certain  maximum  or  limiting  charges.  A  scale  is  given :  they 
may  take  less,  bnt  they  cannot  demand  more.  Secondly,  they  mnst 
not  carry  for  one  man  cheaper  than  for  another ;  they  must  not 
prejudice  any  person  or  description  of  traffic."  These  are  the 
two  points  which  Professor  Hunter  discusses,  excessive  rates,  and 
undue  or  unreasonable  preference.  Having  thus  stated  the  general 
principles  involved,  he  explains  how  a  person  who  has  reason  to 
believe  that  he  is  not  being  fairly  dealt  with  by  a  railway  company 
should  proceed.  The  company  is  bound  to  keep  a  book  stating 
their  charges  at  all  their  stations  or  wharves,  and  any  person  may 
demand  to  see  and  take  extracts  or  copies  from  these  books.  The 
companies  in  some  cases  "  keep  their  books  according  to  the  railway 
clearing  house  classification,  and  not  according  to  the  classification 
in  their  own  Acts."  Professor  Hunter  thinks  that  they  could  be 
compelled  by  the  railway  commissioners  to  keep  the  books  in  the 
manner  contemplated  by  the  law.  The  trader  having  ascertained 
what  the  company  actually  does  charge,  the  rates  demanded  must 
be  compared  with  the  rates  authorised  by  the  company's  special 
Act,  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  whether  it  is  legal  or  not. 
Professor  Hunter  shows,  by  reference  to  various  legal  decisions, 
that  overcharges  may  be  recovered  from  the  company.  As  regards 
undue  preference  shown  by  a  railway  company  to  one  person  to  the 
prejudice  of  another,  there  have  been  of  late  many  decisions  which 
indicate  the  state  of  the  law,  the  leading  case  being  JEvershed  v.  The 
London  and  North-Western  Railway.  Under  certain  circumstances, 
competition  has  been  held  to  justify  a  company  in  giving  a  pre- 
ference to  a  trader  who  guarantees  the  transmission  of  some  fixed 
minimum  of  goods.  The  railway  commissioners  considered  in  a 
special  case  tried,  that  "  the  necessity  of  collecting  goods  from  a 
distance,  made  it  not  unreasonable  that  favourable  terms  should  be 
offered  to  those  who  are  willing  to  bind  themselves  to  go  to  consider- 
able expense  and  preparation  to  earn  the  preference,  and  as  a 
proportionate  reduction  of  the  companies'  tariff  was  offered  for  any 
smaller  amount  of  traffic  for  which  a  guarantee  was  given"  they 
decided  that  the  action  of  the  company  was  permissible.  This 
view  of  the  matter  bears  on  the  question  of  the  low  rates  granted 
by  certain  railway  companies  for  the  carriage  of  grain  and  other 
articles  brought  from  abroad.  The  rates  charged  are  a  portion  of 
the  through  rates  from  New  York,  let  us  say,  to  London.  If  the 
companies  did  not  grant  them  the  goods  would  be  sent  to  their 
destination  entirely  by  sea.  Professor  Hunter  remarks  that  it  is 
questionable  whether  the  competition  between  railway  companies 
and  sea-borne  traffic  is  advantageous  either  to  themselves  or  the 
public,  Mr.  P.  R.  Conder,  whom  Professor  Hunter  quotes,  has 
constantly  maintained  that  such  competition  is  mischievous  when- 
ever there  is  no  need  for  a  very  speedy  transmission  of  the  goods, 
and  both  he  and  Mr.  Fleming  assert  that  the  mineral  traffic  of  the 
chief  "  heavy  "  lines  is  of  no  value,  or  worse  than  no  value  to  them. 
This,  however,  is  a  matter  for  the  shareholders  to  determine. 
Professor  Hunter  concludes  by  explaining  the  law  of  the  liability  of 
railway  companies  "as  insurers  of  the  goods  or  animals  conveyed 
by  them." 
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Additions  to  the  Library  during  the  Quarter  ended  21st  March,  1881. 


Donation*. 


By  whom  Presented. 


Austria  and  Hungary — 

Finances  dee  Grandee  Tffles.   1878.    47  pp.   Budapest }  ^^f  SUt5afcical 

Oesterreichisch-Ungarische  Sparcassen-Zeitung.    Cur- 1  ««     jm:^, 
rent  numbers    - J  J*01** 

graphique  et    Meaicale.     Annee  xi,   Nos.  51 — 58  ;  I  Dr.  E.  Jansaene 


Belgium — Bulletin  hebdoinadaire  de  Statistique  Demo- 
graphiqne   et     Meaica~ 
Annee  xii,  Noe.  1 — 10 


Denmark.     Nationalokonomisk  Tidsskrift,  1881,  1»*—  1  The  Danish  Political 
2*«  Hefte J      Economy  Society 

Egypt — 

Commerce  Exterieur  de  l'Egypte.     &•  Trimeetre,  18801  m.  A  n:-^*^-  rL_~..i 
Navigation  par  le  Canal  de  Sues.  Octobre  a  Decembre,  V     ^  g^tuSw 
1880 •••• J 

Franoe — 

Ministere  des  Finances.    Bulletin  de  Statistique  et  de] 

Legislation  oomparee.    Decembre,  1880  ;  Janvier  et  >•  M.  A.  De  Foville 

Ferrier,  1881    J 

Tableau  Svnoptique  Statistique  des  Pays-Bas  (Hollandel 

et  Belgique)  et  de  la  France  pour  la  period©  de  1840  >  Mons.  Jules  Bobyns 

a  1877   J 

Statistique    Annuelle    de  la  Franoe.     Annee    1877,  \  Ministry  of  Agricul- 

cxxxiv  and  428  pp J     ture  and  Commerce 

Economist©  Francais,  L'.     Current  numbers -....^ 

Revue  Bibliographique  Universelle— 

Partie  Litteraire,  Decembre,  1880,  a  Mars,  1881   .... 
„      Technique,  Decembre,  1880,  a  Mars,  1881  .... 

Berne  Geographique  Internationale,  Nos.   47  and 

48,  1879  ;  No.  61,  1880 ^ 

8ocie'te>    de    8tatistique .  de    Paris,    Journal    de    la." 

Janvier  a  Mars,  1881 


3 


The  Editor 


The  Society 


Germany — 

Monatshefte    zur   Statiatik    des    Deutschen    Reichs,"] 

November,  1880— Januar,  1881    I  Imperial  Statistical 

Statistisches  Jahrbuch  fttr  das  Deutsche  Reich.    2*"  [      Office 

Jahrgang,  1881.    viii  and  192  pp.    Maps  J 

Prussia.— Preusrtsche  Statittik — 

Bewegung   der   BevSlkernng    mit    Einschluss    der^ 

Wanderungen  wahrend  1879 , 

Ergebnisse  der  Ermittelung  des  Ernteertrages  in 

1879 

Zeitschrift  dee  K.  Preussischen  Statistisohen  Bureau's. 

Juli  bis  December,  1880 _ 

Bebluc.  Veroffentlichungen  des  Statistischen  Bureau's' 
der  Stadt;  Eheschliessungen,  Geburten,  SterbefaMle 
und  Witterung,  &o.    Current  numbers , 

{The  Geographical 
and  Statistical 
Society  of  Frank- 
fort 


t  The  Royal  Statistical 
Bureau  of  Prussia 


Statistical    Bureau 
of  Berlin 
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Donations 


By  whom  Premtcd. 


Boniflcamento 


Director  -  General  of 
Statistics 


Italy— 
Annali  di  Agricoltura.    No.  80, 1880. 

Agrario  dell' Afro  Romano 

Annali   dell*   Industria  e  del  Commercio.     No.  26, 

1880.     Legislazione  Bulla  Pesca.     No.  26,    1880. 

Notizie  e  Documenti  sulle  Scuole  Superiori  Com- 

merciali  di  Yenezia,  Parigi  ed  Anversa.    No.  27, 

1880.  Commissione  centrale  dei  ralori  per  le  dogane. 

Noe.  28  e  29.  Esposizione  Internationale  di  Pesca  di 

Berlino,  1880.    No.  80, 1881.    Leggi  e  Regolamento 

sui  diritti  spettanti  agli  autori  delle  opere  dell'  ingegno 
Annali    di    Statistica.      Serie    2»,  vol.    xvii,    1880; 

vol.  xviii,  1881 

Atti  Parlamentari.    Camera  dei  Deputati.     Prowedi- 

menti  per  1' Abolizione  del  Corso  Forzoso.    4to.    1880 
Banquea   d' Emission.  Statistique    Internationale  dee. 

France.     Autriche  -  Hongrie,    Belgique,  Pays-Baa, 

Suede,  Norvege,  Espagne.    Imp.  8vo.    Borne,  1881. 
Bollettino  Settimanale  dei  Prezzi  di  alcuni  dei  principali 

Prodotti  Agrari.   Current  numbers  

Bollettino  Mensile  delle  Situazioni  dei  Conti   degli 

Istituti  d*Emissione.    Anno  zi,  Nos.  10  e  11 

Bollettino  Bimestrale  delle  Situazioni  dei  Conti.  Anno 

xi,  Nos.  4  e  5    

Bollettino  Bimestrale  del  Risparmio.    Anno  v,  No.  5 
Bollettino  di  Notixie  Commerciali.     Anno  tf,  Nos. 

20—24  ;  Anno  iii,  Nos.  1—6 

Bollettino  Consolare.  Anno  xvi,  Nos.  11  e  12  j  anno  xvii, 

No.  1 

Commissione  Consultiva  per  gli  Istituti  di  Previdenza  \  -w- A  -d         v 

esulLavoro.    23  pp.,  imp  8vo.    Roma.    1877 r  Marco  Be"0'  E"*' 

Importazione  e  di  Esportazione,  Statistica  di.    1880.../ 
Istruzioni  Scientifiohe  pei  Viaggiatori.     656  pp.,  dia- 
grams, 8vo.     1881 

Ministero  dei  Lavori  Pubblici.    Belazione  Statistica 

sulle    Costruzioni  «    sulT  Esercizio    delle    Strade 

Ferrate  Italiane  per  1879.    605  pp.,  a  map,  4to 

Opere  Pie  esistenti  in  Italia  nel  1878.    Di  una  Statistica 

Sommaria  delle.    45  pp.,  8vo.     Roma  e  Torino 

Serrizio  Postale  in  Italia.   Quindioesima  Relazione  suL 

1879 

Telegrafi  del  Regno  d'  Italia  nell'  anno  1879.    Relazione 

Statistica  sui.    Diagrams,  lxviii  and  198  pp 

Vestiario  e  del  Corredo  Militare.    Del  Serrizio  del. 

1878.    xii  and  213  pp 

A  diagram  representing : — Movimento  dei  Depositi  a 

Risparmio  presso  le  casse  di  Risparmio  e  presso  altri 

Istituti  di  Credito  in  Italia  confrontati  con  alcuni 

altri  Fattori  dell*  Economia  Nazionale _ 

Societa  Italiana  d'Igiene.   •  Giornale  della.      Current  \  ««     g    .  . 

numbers    J  society 

Japan- 


The  Director-  General 
of  Statistics 


Statistical  Society  in  Tokei.    First  issue  of  the  Journal  \  B         «.        « 
(in  Japanese).    8vo j  ■DunB0  *****,  **l' 

m  \  The  Society 
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Asiatic  Society  of  Japan,  Transactions  of  the.    Decern- 1™     «    .. 
ber,  1880  ..„ )  The  Bocu^ 
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Mexico.    A  diagram  representing: — Cuadro  Eatadistico"] 
de  los  Frecios  Corrientes  de  Azucares  Mascabados  de  I  Messrs.  Maclure  and 
Mejieo,  eon  las  Existencias  en  el  Beino  Unido,  de  todas  [      Macdonald 
Procedenciaa,  a  fines  de  cada  mes -. J 

Hetherlajids.  Statistiek  der  Geboorten  en  der  Sterfte")  The  Statistical  So- 
near  den  leeftijd  en  de  oorxaken  ran  den  Dood  in  V  ciety  of  the  Neth- 
Nederland.     July  to  September,  1880 J       erlands 

PortngaJ. — 

Sociedade  de  Oeograpkia  de  Lisboa — 

Mozambique.    89  op *" 

Exploraodes  Geologicas  e  Mineiras  nas  Golonias  Por- 
tuguese.   26  pp.,  8to.    1881   *  The  Society 

Boletim  da  Sociedade  de  Geographia  de  Lisboa.  2'  Serie, 

No.  2.     1880    ^ 

Busala.     Beglement  Dennitif  du  Budget  de  rEmpirel  M        AVIV 
pour  l'Exercice,  1879.    4A  pp J  * 

Spain.     Boletin  de  la  Sociedad  Qeografica  de  Madrid.  1  m.     a    .  . 
Tamo  0.    No..  4,  5,  j  6 }  The  Swae^ 

Sweden  and  Norway— 

NOBWAY 

Norges  Offleielle  Statistik— 

A.  No.  2.    Fattigstatistik  lor  1877.     (Assistance 

Publique) 

B.  No.  2.    Tabeller  redkommende  Skiftevesenet 

i    Norge,    1877.      (Successions    et 

FaiUites)   

„  8.  Beretning  om  Bigets  Strafarbeidsan- 
stalter  for  1878.  (Etablissements 
Penitentiaires) 

C.  No.  5.    Tabeller   over  de  Spedalske  i  1879. 

(Tableaux  de  l'Elephantiasis) 

„      5ft.  Oversigt  over  Sindssygeasylernes  Virk-  I  Central    Statistical 

somhedil879.    (Asilesd'Alienes)....  f     Bureau 
„     11.    Tabeller  vedkommende  de  Faste  Eien- 

domme,  1871-75.     (Propriltes  fon- 

cieres)    

„     15.    Statistik  Angaaende  det  Norske  Jord- 

brug,  1871-75,  og  1875.  (Agriculture) 
F.  No.  1.    Ben  norske  Statetelegrafs  Statistik  for 

1879.     (Lignes   Telegraphiques   de 

l'Etat)   

„      2.    Statistiske  Opgaver  Yedkommende  det 

norske  Postvcssen  i  1879.     (Statis- 

tique  Postale)   


Swbdbx — Offlciela  Statistik — 
B.    Battsvasendet  fOr  ar  1878.     (Justice  civile  et' 

criminelle)    

F.    Utrikes    Handel    och    Sjofart,    for    ar    1879. 

(Commerce  et  navigation  exterieur) 

N.    Jordbruk   och    BoskapsskOtsel,    for   ar    1880. 
(Statdstique  agricole)  


Central       Statistical 
Bureau 
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SWBDBN — Contd. 

Officiela  Statistik— Contd. 

Uppgift  i  runda  a  rikets  in-  och  utforsel  af 
nufvudsakliga  varor  under   Januari — December, 
1876-80 

Sammandrag  af  Biksbankens  Stallning,  Januari — 
December,  1880  

Ofversigt  af  Sveriges  Biksbanks  Stallning,  Samman- 
fattadefter  1879  an  Bokslut 

General-Sammandrag  dfver  1877  och  1878.  Bevill- 
ning   

Uppgifter  om  Hypoteksinrattningarne  fdr  ar  1879.... 

Sammandragen  dfrersigt  af  de  En*kilda  bankin- 
rattningarnes  stallning  efter  1879  an  Bokslut,  Ac. 

Sammandrag  af  de  solidariska  Enskilda  bankernas 
samt  aktiebankernas  och  kreditaktiebolagens  upp- 
gifter fftr  Januari — December,  1880 

Statistisk  Tidskrift.    H.  59  and  60, 1880    


Central    Statistical 
Bureau 


Agriculture,  Beport  for  1879.    621  pp.    Plates.. 


United  States— 

{The      Commianowr 
of  Agriculture 
Bureau  of  Statistic* — 
Summary    Statement    of    Imports    and    Exports,"") 

October  and  November,  1880 

Annual  Beport  on  the  Foreign  Commerce,  to  June,  >  J.  Nimmo,  E*qM  jun. 

1880.    63  pp.    A  chart 

Commercial  Relations,  October  and  November,  1880  J 
Comptroller  of  the  (Xirrency,BeTOrt  for  1880.  202  pp.    J.  J.  Knox,  Esq. 
Befunding  of    the   National   Debt    67  pp.    8yo.  1  The  Secretary  of  the 
Washington,  1881   J      Treasury 

American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  Proceed- 
ings of  the.     Part  2,  to  May,  1880  

American  Philosophical  Society,  Proceedings  of  the. 
March,  1880 

American  Geographical  Society,  Bulletin  of  the. 
No.  5,  1879  

Bankers'  Magazine.     Nos.  7,  8,  and  9,  vol.  xv 

Franklin  Institute,  Philadelphia,  Journal  of  the. 
Vol.  cxi,  Nos.  661  and  662 

Medical  Herald,  the.    Vol.  ii,  Nos.  21  and  22 


|  The  Academy 
1  The  Society 

} 


The  Editor 
The  Society 
The  Editor 


India,  Colonial,  and  other  Posaeaaiona — 
India,  Britieh— 

Sanitary  Measures  in  India,  Beport  for  1878-79.  220  pp..„  C.  C.  Prinsep,  Esq. 
Trade  and  Navigation,  Monthly  Accounts  of.    October^) 

— December,  1880    I  The  Indian  Govern- 

Brkgal.    General  Beport  on  Public  Instruction  in,  [      ment 
for  1879-80  J 

Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal — 
Proceedings  for  July,  August,  November,  and  Decern- 1 

ber,  1880  I  The  8ociety 

Journal    Vol.  xlix,  Parts  I— IV J 
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"lssi*^  S*  ^^—^—.  — *»  .for }  The  GoTernor 

Hew   South  Wle*.    Statistical   Register   for   18™- 1  The  Agent  General 
^xTand^es"1"     Stati8tiCS   °f   *"  C°l0ny  f°r  18?94  Registrar-General 


Queensland — 
Statistics  of  the  Colony  for  1879,  x  and  225  pp. 
Government  Gazette,  Supplement  to  the  (containinj 
Vital  Statistics).    (Current  numbers)  


iningl  „ 

Mercury,  The   (Summary  for  Europe).     No.  6071.  "I  j^   Editor 

loot) J 

Victoria — 

Mining  Surveyors  and  Registrars,  Reports  of  the,  to  \  The    Minister   of 

September,  1880 J      Mines 

Statistical  Register  for  1879 — 

Part    VII.     Interchange  "] 

„     VIII.    Accumulation    I  H.  H.  Hayter,  Esq., 

„         IX.    Religious,  Moral,  and  Intellectual  Pro-  j     Government  8tatist 

gresa    J 

Another  copy  of  each  of  above The  Agent-General 

Victorian  Year-Book  for  1879-80,  by  H.  H.  Hayter.  1  The  Autllop 
464  pp.,  a  map J 


United  Kingdom — 

Foreign  Countries,  Statistical  Abstract  for  the  principal  \  rm,.  t%m  a    e  m_  j 

and  other,  for  1868-1878-9.    221  pp _  f  The  Board  of  Trade 

Friendly  Societies,  Reports  of  the  Chief  Registrar  of."" 

Part  1.  Appendix  (F).— Trade  Unions.     1880  

Friendly  Societies,  Industrial  and  Provident  Societies, 

and  Trades  Unions.     Reports  for  1879.     Part  1. 

(a),  143  pp _ 

Medical  Inspections,  for  1880.     119  pp F.  Purdy,  Esq. 

Navy,  Statistical  Report  of  the  Health  of  the,  for  1879.  "I  Admiralty     Medical 


The  Chief  Registrar 
of  Friendly  Societies 


Messrs.  W.  and  A.  K. 
Johnston 


xix  and  92  pp j       Department 

Statistical  Atlas  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,^ 
edited  by  G.  P.  Bevan,  F.G.S.  :— 

Part  1,  Religious 

Part  2,  Educational 

Part  3,  Industrial.     1881  

Trade  and  Navigation,  Monthly  Returns  of.    (Current" 

numbers)  

United  States,  Further  Correspondence  respecting  the 
Manufacture  of  Oleo-Margarine  in  the.  14  pp. 
1880  : 


VOL.    XL1V.      PART  I. 


The  Board  of  Trade 
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England  and  Wales — 
Local  Government  Board,  Supplement  for  1878  to  the 
Beport  for  1878-79  ;    xiy  and  348  pp.,  diagrams, 
Ac 


Purdy,  Esq. 


Metropolitan  Fire  Brigade.  Beport  for  1880. 1  n--*-^  q.  -u  g^sw 
40  pp * J       " 

Quarterly  Return  of  Marriages  in,  to  September,  and  \  Registrar-General  of 
of  Births  and  Deaths  to  December,  1880     J       England 


Ireland- 
Births  and  Deaths  in  several  large  towns,  Weekly" 

Returns  of.     Current  numbers     

Ditto.    Summary  for  1880 

Ditto.     Quarterly  Summary :  Marriages  to  September, 

1880}  Births  and  Deaths  to  December,  1880 , 


Registrar-General  of 
Ireland 


The  Author 


Soot  land — 
Births,  Deaths,  and  Marriages  in  the  eight  principal ") 

towns,  Weekly  and  Monthly  Returns  of.     (Current  I  Registrar-General  of 

numbers) [       Scotland 

Ditto.     Quarterly  Return  to  December,  1880    J 

Edinburgh,  city  of. — Accounts  for  the  year  to  August,  J  Robert  Adam,  Esq., 

1880  ! * \      City  Chamberlain 

Glasgow. — Remarks  by  Medical  Officer,  to  accompany  *!  t>     T  -p  ■d„<mmji 

Mortality  Tables  for  September,  1880 J  UT'  J*  *'  AUMm 


Authors,  Ac— 

Bbsso  (Marco).    Delle Societa Anonime.  ObservazionT 
Fratiche.     27  pp.,  12mo.    Firenze, 

1875 

„  and  Pobbo  (A.).    La  Cassa-Fensioni 

delle  Ferrovie    dell'    Alta   Italia. 

47  pp.,  8vo.    Firenze,  1876 

„  Sulla  Cassa-Fensioni  per  gli  Operai 

nella  Provincia  Bolognese.    19  pp., 

8vo.     Milano,  1877   

„  Di  una  Radicale  Riforma.     19  pp., 

8vo.     Milano,  1877    

„  Sul  Riconoscimento  Legale  delle  So- 

cieta di  Mutuo  Soccorso.     56  pp., 

imp.  8vo.    Roma.  1876 

Boccabdo     (Gerolamo).       L' An  i  male     e     l'Uomo." 

cxxxi  pp.,  8vo.     Torino,  1881    

Campbell  (J.  F.f  F.G.S.).  Time  Scales,  Horizontal"" 
and  Vertical,  contrived  since  1853  for  Numerical 
Picture   Writing   and   Reading.     (A  map  with  a 

descriptive  paper.)     1880 

Cbbkuschi  (Henri).  Bimetallism  at  15  i  a  Necessity 
for  the  Continent,  for  the  United  States,  for  Eng- 
land.   41  pp.,  8vo.     1881   

C088A  (Dr.  L.).  Guide  to  the  Study  of  Political 
Economy  (translated  from  the  Italian),   xvi,  237  pp., 

8vo.     1880    

Gut  (W.  A.,  M.B.,  F.R.S.).  The  Factors  of  the 
Unsound  Mind  and  the  Plea  of  Insanity.  232  pp., 
8vo.     1881    


>  E.  Stanford,  Esq. 


>  The  Author 
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Donations. 


By  whom  Presented. 


:} 


Authors,  Ac. — Contd. 
Hiwat  (Archibald).  Bonuses :  How  Earned  and  How" 
Distributed.    7  pp.     1880  .... 
„  Policy    Values    Popularly    Ex- 

plained and  Illustrated.  13  pp. 

1875 \-  The  Author 

„  Comparative  View  of  the  Expec- 

tation of  Life ;  Annuity  ;  and 
Assurance   Values:    a  Table. 

1881 

Knox  (J.  J.).    Address  before  the  Merchants'  Asso- 
ciation of  Boston.    8  pp.,  8vo.     1880 

KdBdsi   (Joseph).    Projet    d'un    Rencensement  du 
Monde.    94  pp.,  8vo.    Paris,  1881  

Moxon  (T.  B.).    Indian  Finance.    47  pp.  8vo.   1881- 

PlM  (J.T.).    Ireland  in  1880,  with  Suggestions  fori 

the  Reform  of  her  Land  Laws.   2nd  edition.   32  pp. 
BnDOBAYE  (A.  and  J.  A.).    Labour,  Wages,  Produc-" 

tion  in  the  Cotton,  Woollen,  and  Flax  Factories  in 

France  and  Belgium.    51  pp.,  8to.     1873 

Tait  (P.  M.).    Vital  and  other  Statistics  applicable  to ' 

Musicians.    2  pp.,  8vo J 

Tufp  (A  a).    The  Indian  Civil  Service  List  for 

xxiii  and  571  pp j 

Waxfosd  (C).    The  Insurance  Cyclopaedia.    Vol.  t. 

1878  

Wsbxs  (J.  D.,  A.  M.).     Industrial  Conciliation  and 

Arbitration  in  New  York,  Ohio,  and  Pennsylvania. 

76  pp.,  8va,  1881    

Societies,  Ac — 

Actuaries,  Journal  of  the  Institute  of.     October,  1880. 1 

Catalogue  of  the  Library  to  1880 J 

Arts,  Journal  of  the  Society  of.     Current  numbers 

Bankers,  Journal  of  the  Institute  of.    Vol.  ii,  parts  1,  \ 

2  and  3 J 

East  India  Association,  Journal  of  the.    No.  2, 1881. 1 

A  map  J 

Free    Public    Libraries,    Westminster.      Report    fori 

1879-80.     19  pp J 

Glasgow.      Proceedings  of  the  Philosophical  Society! 

of,  1879-80.    Diagrams J 

Howard  Association,  the.     Irish    Prisons  and  Irish  I 

Crime,  1881.    4  pp.,  8vo   J 


F.  E.  M.  Beardsall, 
Esq. 

The  Author 

Alexander  Redgrave, 
Esq. 

The  Author 


Messrs.    C.  and    E. 
Layton 

The  Author 


The  Institute 
The  Society 
The  Institute 

The  Association 

The  Chief  Librarian 

The  Society 

The  Association 

The  Society  for  Im- 

S roving   the  Con- 
ition  of  the  La- 
bouring Classes 
Liverpool  Free  Public  Library,  Museum,  and  Walker*  1  rru *>  rru;^#  t  :t>~..;o« 

ArtGallery.    Annual  Report  for  1880.    27  pp }  The  Chief  Librarian 

London  Hospital.  Number  of  Patients  under  Treat-  \  ,™     Secretarv 

ment  in  the,  during  1880.     1  sheet j  ^ 

Royal    Geographical    8ociety,    Proceedings    of    the.l 

December,  1880;  January  and  February,  1881 I    rr*  _  q^*  h- 

Royal  Society,  Proceedings  of  the.    Vol.  xxxi,  207,  f  ine  a0CieCy 
208,  and  209 J 
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Miscellanea. 
Donation* — Contd. 


[liar. 


Donation!. 
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Societies,  &©. — Contd. 

Royal  United   Service    Institution,   Journal    of    the.  1  m,     T    ...    .. 

Vol.  xxiv,  No.  cviii,  1881   J  The  lMtltu*">n 

Social  Science  Association.  Sessional  Proceedings  of  the.  lm..   .        ... 

Vol.  xiv,  part  1    . . J  The  ****** 

Strangers'  Friend  Society.    Report  for  1880.    59  pp The  Society 

Surveyors,  Transactions  of  the  Institution  of.    VoLxiii,\m,     t    ^  j-_n 

Parts  5—8    ~ J 


Periodical* — 

Athenaeum,  The  Current  numbers 

Bankers'  Magazine,  The  (London)    ....  „ 

Commercial  World,  The „ 

Economist,  The    „ 

Insurance  Gazette,  The  „ 

„        Record,  The   „ 

Investors'  Monthly  Manual,  The  „ 

Iron  and  Coal  Trades'  Review,  The  ....  „ 

Machinery  Market,  The „ 

Nature  „ 

Review,  The „ 

Sanitary  Record,  The „ 

Statist,  The „ 

Textile  Manufacturer,  The „ 

Universal  Engineer,  The    „ 


The  Editor 


Purchased. 

Annalesd'  Hygiene  Publique.    Janvier  a  Man,  1881.    8vo.    Paris. 

Archivio  di  Statistica.    Anno  v,  fasc.  4.    8vo.    Roma. 

Almanach  de  Gtotha,  1881.     1083  pp.,  12mo. 

Banking  Almanac  for  1881.     584  pp.,  8vo. 

Behm  (E.)  und  Wagner  (EL).    Die  Bevolkerung  der  Erde.    3  vols., 

4to.     1875,1878,1880. 
Financial  Reform  Almanac  for  1881.    iv  and  200  pp.,  8vo. 
Friendly  and  Benefit  Building  Societies.   Parts  1  and  2,  and  Minutes  of 

Evidence,  Appendix  and  Index.    1871  and  1872. 
Index  Society  Report,  1879. 

Martin  (¥.).    The  Statesman's  Year-Book  for  1881.    12mo.    London. 
National  Temperance  League  Annual  for  1880.    8vo. 
Official  Papers,  Precis  of.     Current  numbers. 
Parke's  Practical  Hygiene,    xxiv  and  733  pp.,  8vo.    1878. 
Surtee8  Society's  Publications.    Vols.  70  and  71,  8vo.    1880. 
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REGISTRATION   OF  THE   UNITED   KINGDOM. 


No.  L-ENGLAND  AND  WALES. 

MARRIAGES— To  80th  September,  1880. 
BIRTHS  and  DEATHS— To  31st  December,  1880. 


A. — Serial  Table  of  Marriages,  Births,  and  Deaths,  returned  in  the 
Fears  1880-74,  and  in  the  Quarters  of  those  Tears. 

Calendar  Years,  1880-74: — Numbers. 


Tears 

'80. 

'79. 

'78. 

'77. 

'76. 

'76. 

'74. 

Marriages  No. 

Birth* „ 

Deaths    ....  „ 

880,520 
528,056 

181,719 
882,866 
528,194 

H     00     lO 

194,352 
888,200 
500,496 

201,874 
887,968 
510,815 

201,212 
850,607 
546,463 

202,010 
854,956 
626,632 

Quarters  of  each  Calendar  Year,  1880-74. 
(I.)  Marriages: — Numbers. 


Qrs.  ended 
last  day  of 

•80. 

'79. 

'78. 

'77. 

'76. 

•76. 

'74. 

March No. 

41,202 

35,851 

89,137 

39,704 

41,559 

42,376 

41,413 

June  ,, 

45,851 

46,488 

48,584 

49,065 

51,827 

48,410 

62,827 

September    „ 

47,662 

45,071 

46,628 

47,743 

49,160 

49,826 

49,144 

December     „ 

— 

54,309 

65,705 

57,840 

69,828 

60,600 

58,626 

(II.)  Births  : — Numbers. 


Qrs.  ended 
last  day  of 

•80. 

'79. 

'78. 

'77. 

'78. 

'76. 

'74. 

March No. 

221,605 

226,669 

220,792 

230,241 

230,080 

214,862 

214,614 

Jane  „ 

232,506 

221,011 

228,620 

223,249 

226,097 

214,939 

217,598 

September    „ 

218,766 

218,170 

222,604 

213,195 

216,302 

211,109 

210,323 

December     „ 

207,643 

217,016 

219,890 

221,515 

215,489 

209,697 

212,521 

(III.) 

Deaths  :- 

— Numberi 

r. 

Qrs.  ended 
last  day  of 

'80. 

'79. 

•78. 

'77. 

78. 

'75. 

'74. 

March No. 

145,704 

156,390 

139,373 

134,931 

142,218 

162,256 

136,518 

June   „ 

125,196 

132,186 

129,096 

131,244 

126,239 

130,999 

128,907 

September    „ 

131,030 

108,738 

129,664 

109,467 

119,977 

121,547 

124,253 

December    „ 

126,126 

1*5,885 

141,789 

124,854 

121,881 

131,651 

141,954 
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Periodical  Returns. 


[Mar. 


Annual  Rates  of  Marriages,  Births,  and  Deaths,  per  1,000  Persons 
Living  in  the  Years  1860-74,  and  in  the  Quarters  of  those  Tears. 

Calendar  Years,  1880-74: — General  Ratios. 


YlAll 

'80. 

Mean 
70-70. 

'70. 

'78. 

*77. 

'76. 

75. 

74. 

Esbntd.  Popln.  i 
of    England  1 
in  thousands  \ 
in  middle  off 
each  Year....  1 

25,480, 

— 

*$>**$> 

M»854» 

*4»547i 

*4«*44» 

*3,944» 

*3»*49» 

Persons  Mar-1 
ried J 

Births 

34-6 
20*7 

i6-4 

35-7 
21-7 

14*4 

861 
210 

15-8 

86-9 

21-7 

15-8 

36'2 
204 

167 

866 
210 

16-8 

35*5 

22-8 

171 
36*2 

Deaths 

22-3 

Quarters  of  each  Calendar  Tear,  1880-74. 
(I.)  Persons  Married  : — Ratio  per  1,000. 


Qrs.  ended 
last  day  of 

'80. 

Mean 
70-70 

70. 

78. 

77. 

76. 

75. 

74. 

March  ,.......r.,,... 

130 
144 
14*8 

*3'4 
i6-7 

i5'9 
»9'4 

11-6 
14-8 
14-2 
171 

12-8 
15-7 
14-9 
17-8 

131 
160 
15-4 
18-7 

13-8 
170 
161 
19-6 

14*4 
16*2 
16-5 
201 

14*2 

June 

179 

September  

December   

16-5 
19-7 

(II.)  Births: — Ratio  per  1,000. 


Qrs.  ended 
last  day  of 

March  ...  T , 

'80. 

Mean 
70-70. 

79. 

78. 

'77. 

76. 

76. 

74. 

34-9 
36-6 
341 
82-3 

37'o 
36-3 
34*7 
34-8 

365 
35-2 
34-4 
34-2 

360 
869 
355 
351 

380 
365 
34-5 
35-8 

38*1 
374 
354 
35-3 

36-4 
860 
85*0 
84*7 

36*8 

June 

36*9 

September  

December   

85-3 
35-7 

(III.)  Deaths: — Ratio  per  i,oco. 


Qrs.  ended 
last  day  of 

March 

'80. 

Mean 
70-70. 

70. 

78. 

77. 

76. 

75. 

74. 

22*9 
19*7 

24-2 

ji'i 

26*2 
211 

22*7 
20*8 

22*3 
214 

23*5 
20*9 

27*5 
21*9 

23*4 

June 

21-0 

September  

20*4 

19*8 

164 

20*7 

177 

196 

201 

20*8 

December   

196 

21*7 

21*4 

226 

20-2 

19*9 

21*8 

23-8 
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B.— Comparative  Table  of  Consols,  Provisions,  Goal,  and  Pauperism  in 
each  Quarter  of  1878-79-80. 


Average  Prices  of 

Paufkbtsm. 

Quarters 

Consols 
(for 

Dis- 
count 

Whkat 

Mkat  per  Pound 

at  the  Metropolitan 

Meat  Market 

Potatoes 
(Best 

Coal 
(Sea- 

Quarterly Average  of 
the  Number  of  Paupers 

ending 

Money) 
per 
ioo/. 

charged 
by  the 
Bank 

of  Eng- 

Quarter 

in 

England 

and 

(by  the  CarciH), 
with  the  Mean  Price.. 

Quality) 
per  Ton  at 
Wateraide 

Market, 

borne) 
in  the 
London 
Market 

Relieved  on  the 
Lest  Day  of  each  Week. 

Stock. 

land. 

Wales. 

Beef. 

Mutton. 

Souihwark. 

per  Ton. 

In-door. 

Out-door. 

1878 

£ 

*.     d. 

d.  d.  d. 

d.  d.  d. 

#.  #.  a. 

«.     d. 

Mar.  31 

95f 

r48 

50  10 

4\- 8» 

4|-9i 
7 

188—212 

zoo 

16     2 

162442 

540,571 

June  80 

95f 

r*S 

50    2 

41—81 
«* 

5—9* 

7i 

150—187 

168 

16     4 

»5i,7'5 

533,787 

Sept.30 

95V 

4-36 

44    6 

41-8* 
6» 

4f-9* 
7 

120—151 

'35 

16     - 

145,966 

513,589 

Dec.  31 

95 

5'4i 

40    2 

4i—7* 
6 

6i 

111—132 

121 

'7     4 

'59-7*i 

523,996 

1879 

Mar.  31 

m 

3*38 

39    - 

3f-7i 
5l 

4g-8t 
6* 

118—144 
'3' 

16     6 

172,200 

599,991 

June  30 

98* 

ro5 

41     2 

4*-7i 
5* 

41—9 
61 

128—161 
'44 

16     2 

1 59>946 

567,915 

Sept.  30 

971 

I'OO 

47    2 

4-7f 
Si 

4*— 9 
61 

182—233 

207 

14  10 

'57,H3 

548,755 

Dec.  31 

98 

2'6o 

48    1 

8i-7i 
5* 

4t—  71 

6* 

136-160 
148 

15  10 

'73»°99 

565,644 

1880 

Mar.  31 

98 

3'oo 

45    1 

4-7* 
5l 

4*— 8* 
6* 

159—182 
170 

14  10 

182,836 

595,908 

June  30 

98| 

**93 

46    1 

4i-8» 

5—9| 
7* 

153—170 
161 

'4    5 

168,661 

555,196 

Sept.30 

96 

*'5° 

43    - 

4i-7i 

6 

4l-8f 
61 

124—132 
128 

14     6 

162,879 

539,670 

Dec.  31 

99* 

r6i 

43    1 

4J-7I 
6* 

51-81 
7 

99—112 

'05 

16     1 

*  77,44' 

543,242 

CL— General  Average  Death- Rate  Table: — Annual  Rate  of  Mortality  to  1,000 
of  the  Population  in  the  Eleven  Divisions  of  England  and   Wales. 


Divisions. 


England  and  Wales 

I.  London 

II.  South-Eastern  

Hi.  South  Midland 

it.  Eastern 

T.  8outh-Western 

TT.  West  Midland  

tii.  North  Midland 

Tin.  North-Western 

IX.  Yorkshire 

X.  Northern  

XI.  Monmthsh.  and  Wales 


Average  Annual  Rate  of  Mortality  to  i,oco  Living  in 
I8h0.    Qimrtera  ending 


Ten  Yeara. 


1851-00.     186M0. 


23-6 
19*6 
20\1 
20*6 
20'0 
22-4 
21*1 

*5'5 
*3*» 

22'0 
*'*3 


22-4 


243 
191 
20-2 
201 
199 
21*8 
20*8 
26*3 
240 
22-7 
216 


Year 

lbbO. 


20-7 


21' 2 
17*2 
17'9 
I9'7 

i8'6 

19-4 

2i-3 
24*4 

21*1 

21-4 
20-7 


March. 


229 


27*3 
20-2 
208 
21-7 
226 
21-6 
224 
24-9 
22*0 
211 
23-1 


June. 


19-7 


19*4 
159 
167 
18-7 
18-6 
187 
19-7 
237 
20-2 
212 
218 


Sept. 


213 
168 
17'2 
19-7 
160 
18-9 
220 
255 
221 
22*3 
17*9 


Dec. 


196 


20-9 
158 
170 
185 
171 
184 
211 
233 
20*2 
208 
198 
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D. — Special  Average  Death-Rate  Table: — Annual  Rate  of  Mortality  per 
1,000  in  Town  and  Country  Districts  of  England  in  each  Quarter  of  the 
Yean  1880-78. 


Area 

in  Statute 

Acres. 

Population 
Enumerated. 

Quarters 
ending 

Annual  Rate  of  Mortality  per  1,000 
in  each  Quarter  of  the  Yean 

1871. 

1880. 

Mean 
70-79. 

1879. 

1878. 

In  184  Districts,  and  I 
67  Sub -districts,  1 
comprising      the  | 
Chief  Towns J 

3,184,419 

12,900,142 

f  March.. 
J  June  .... 

|  Sept 

LDec 

Tear  .... 

242 
20-7 
226 
21-0 

25*8 

22'4 
22*1 
24*1 

266 
21-6 
175 
23-8 

244 
22-2 
23*2 
24-9 

221 

23*6 

22*4 

28*7 

34,134,802 

9,812,124 

Tear  .... 

fMarch .. 
J  June  ... 

]  Sept 

LDec 

186 

19*2 

19-1 

19*0 

In  the   remaining   DisO 
triota  and  Sub-districts 
of  England  and  Wales,  I 
comprising  chiefly  f 
Small    Totem    and 
Country  Paruhet  J 

21-0 
18-2 
172 
176 

22*0 

i6-7 
i8"5 

23*2 
203 
14-7 
18-0 

20*5 
18*9 
17*2 
19*4 

April  1 
is  made 


Note.— The  three  months  January,  February,  March,  contain  90,  and  in  leap  year  91  days ;  the  three  months 
-iL  May,  Jnne,  91  days ;  and  each  of  the  last  two  quarters  of  the  year,  92  days.    For  this  ineqt 


in  calculating  the  rate  of  mortality  in  the  different  quarters  of  the  year. 


i  inequality  a  correction 


E.—  Special  Town    Table:— Population  ;   Birth-Rate  and  Death-Rate  in  each 
Quarter  of  1880,  in  Twenty-Three  Large  Towns. 


Cities,  fcc. 


Estimated 

Population  in 

the  Middle 

of  the 
Year  1880. 


Annual  Rate  to  1,000  Living  during  the  Thirteen  Weeks  ending 


8rd  April. 
(1st  Quarter.) 


Births.    Deaths. 


3rd  July. 
(2nd  Quarter.) 


Births.    Deaths. 


2nd  October. 
(3rd  Quarter.) 


Births.    Deaths. 


1st  JaBL,  1881. 
(4th  Quarter.} 


Births.    Deatb. 


Total  of  20  English  towns 

London  

Brighton  

Portsmouth  

Norwich    

Plymouth 

Bristol  

Wolverhampton  

Birmingham 

Leicester  

Nottingham 

1 Averpool  

Manchester  

Salford  

Oldham 

Bradford   

Leeds , 

Sheffield    

Hull  

Sunderland  

Newcastle-on-Tyne 


Edinburgh 


7,499>46*8 

3,664,149 

107,321 

134.224 

85,827 

74>993 

2i3»536 

75.970 

394»73« 

129,912 

173^27 

544,05* 

363. »30 

185,786 

**5>4«3 
197,196 
318,929 
304-938 
149,627 
116,730 
149,366 


372 

378 
317 
32-7 
34*9 
310 
34*4 
381 
40*4 
381 
36*2 
38-9 
37*6 
40*1 
33-8 
30*6 
35*2 
343 
38*9 
37*9 
373 


*5'5 

27*3 
187 
19*8 
24*6 
3i*i 

22*7 
19*8 

"•5 
21'0 

28*7 
26-7 
27-6 
24-4 
24*0 

21*2 
21*6 

26-1 

22*6 

23*2 


376 

37*0 
31-9 
32-7 
36-7 
33*9 
36*  1 
38*2 
41*9 
38'6 
39*8 
40*6 
373 
40*2 
355 
337 
381 
377 
401 
41*4 
35*9 


20*4 

19-4 

17*2 
«5'9 
2-*9 

25*3 
19*5 
l9'S 
19*5 
18*4 

22*6 

26*0 
24*8 
*3*7 
22*9 
19-2 
i8*i 

21'0 
19*0 

22*5 

21*1 


35*2 

35*3 
28*9 
33*4 
33*2 
30*5 
33*5 
340 
36'4 
38-5 
36*8 
37*5 
339 
37*3 
33*5 
317 
35*2 
34*9 
36*9 
359 
355 


23*2 
2i#3 

22*8 
20*7 

28-7 

21*3 

i8'o 
23-8 
21-9 

29-2 

25*2 
30*2 
26*2 
29'7 
23*8 
22*4 

24*7 

23-5 

26*0 
28*5 

22-8 


34*4 

34*7 
274 
32*7 
331 
30*6 
31*3 
37*7 
35*6 
340 
35*6 
36*5 
32*4 
35*8 
31*8 
331 
34*3 
84*2 
35*6 
32*2 
342 


229.839 
589.598 
314,666 


330 
33*7 
338 


22*5 

24-6 
40*4 


36-5 
35-5 
34*5 


22*7 
24*1 
36*6 


316 
29*9 
31*8 


18-9 
I9'8 
34*6 


29*9 
28*7 
281 


215 

20*9 

18-6 

22*6 
20*^ 
20*5 
2l'i 
I9"i 
23"* 
23** 

26*3 

22*9 

25*" 
224 

20'; 

20*2 
18*5 

23*6 
24*7 

20*9 


21-9 
219 
32*7 
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F. — Divisional  Table; — Marriages  in  the  Fear  ending  30fA  September;  and  Births 
and  Deaths  in  the  Year  ending  31**  December,  1880,  as  Registered  Quarterly. 


1 

8 

s 

4                  6                  6                  7 
Mareiaom  In  Quarter*  ending 

DIVISIONS. 
(England  and  Wale*.) 

in 

Statute  Acre*. 

1871. 
(Person*.) 

81st 

December, 

1879. 

31st 
March, 
1880. 

80th  June, 
1880. 

30th 

September, 

1880. 

Exoxx>.  k  W*LKa....Total* 

37,319,221 

No. 
22,712,266 

No. 
54,309 

No. 
41,202 

No. 
45,851 

No. 
47,662 

I.  Xiondon 

75,3*2 

3,994,43 1 
3.201,325 

3,211,441 

4,981,170 
3,945,4*o 
3,535*45 

1,998,914 
3,702,384 
3,547,947 

5,125,342 

3,254,260 

2,167,726 
1,442,654 
1,218,728 

1,880,777 
2,721,931 
1,406,935 

3,389,044 
2,444,762 
1,366,041 

1,420,408 

9,515 

5,291 
3,17* 
3,253 

3,384 
6,144 

3,372 

8,093 
5,948 
2,981 

3,152 

7,122 

8,274 
1,815 
1,781 

2,810 
4,750 
2,486 

7,292 
4,977 
2,702 

2,193 

7,923 

3,947 
2,147 
1,772 

3,oio 

5,109 

3,002 

7,95o 
5,062 

3,094 
2,835 

9,244 

4,297 
2,346 
1,940 

2,976 
5,220 
2,616 

8,395 
5,374 
2,752 

2,502 

II.  South-Eastern  

in.  South  Midland 

IV.  Eastern 

v.  South-Western 

VI.  West  Midland  

rn.  North  Midland 

vin.  North-Western 

ix,  Yorkshire  ,„„. 

X.  Northern   

XI.  Monmthsh.&  Wales 

8 

9               10               11               13 
BimTHS  in  each  Quarter  of  1880  ending 

13             14              16             16 
Dbatrs  in  each  Quarter  of  1880  ending 

DIVISIONS. 
(England  and  Walee.) 

Slit 
March. 

80th 
Jane. 

80th 
Septem- 
ber. 

Slit 
Decem- 
ber. 

Slit 
March. 

80th 
June. 

30th 
Septem- 
ber. 

81ft 
Decem- 
ber. 

EirctiJ>.  &  Walks....  Totals 

No. 
221,605 

No. 
232,506 

No. 
218,766 

No. 
207,643 

No. 
145>704 

No. 
12^,196 

No. 
131,030 

No. 
126,126 

I.  IiOndon 

34493 

19,598 
12,727 
11,171 

14,35* 
26,105 

14,123 

37,971 
24*5*7 
13*908 

12,586 

33,789 

19,880 
13,380 
11,336 

14,901 
28,043 
15,402 

38,817 
26,898 
15,979 

32,192 

19,288 
12,742 
10,798 

13,792 
25,523 
14,201 

3*,5*4 
25,507 
15,009 

13,150 

31,699 

18,312 
12,031 
10,467 

12,817 
24,540 
13,477 

34,804 
24,372 
14,001 

24,884 

i*,*97 
8,347 
7,001 

10,809 

16,174 

8,503 

23,92* 

15,807 

8,6*1 

17,706 

10,011 
6,714 
6,043 

8,841 

13,979 

7,470 

22,769 

14,540 

8,698 

19,42* 

10,683 

6,9*5 
6,428 

7,7*1 
14,267 

8,43* 

24,780 

16,063 

9,226 

*,995 

19,112 

n.  South-Eastern  

m.  South  Midland 

rv.  Eastern  ,, ,.  ,-r 

10,060 
6,917 
6,095 

v.  South- Western 

vi.  West  Midland  

Vii.  North  Midland 

▼m.  North- Western 

IX.  Yorkshire 

8,268 

13,902 

8,090 

22,661 
14,681 

x.  Northern  

8,598 

xi.  Monmthah.  &  Wales 

14,08 

1 

11,1 

$23 

8,9 

'5 

8,42( 

7,742 

*  These  are  revised  figures,  and  will    be  found  to    differ  somewhat  from  those  first 
published. 
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Periodical  Returns. 

[Mar. 

Q.— General  Meteorological  Mfi| 

[Abstracted 

from  the  particulars  supply  to  u* 

Temperature  of 

Elastic 
Force 

of 
Vapour. 

Wogbt 

Of  VipOTlf 

ini 

Culue  F<*t 

of  Air. 

1880. 

Air. 

Evaporation. 

Dew  Point. 

Air- 
Daily  lunge. 

Water 
of  the 
Thames 

Monthi. 

Mean. 

Diff. 

from 
Aver- 
age of 

109 
Years. 

Diff. 

from 
Aver- 
nge  of 

89 
Years. 

Mean. 

Diff. 

from 
Aver* 
age  of 

39 
Years. 

Mean 

Diff. 

from 
Aver- 
age of 

39 
Years. 

Mean 

o 
9-8 

Diff. 
from 
Aver- 
age of 

89 
Years. 

Mean. 

Diff. 
from 
Aver- 

■v 

Years. 

1  M. 

froa 

Ufm\mi 

Jan 

o 
38 -2 

o 
-8-3 

o 
-5-4 

o 
31-9 

o 
-5-2 

o 
29*5 

o 
-5*5 

o 

o-o 

— 

In. 
-163 

In. 
-•038 

Ors. !    Gr. 
1-9     -H 

Feb 

41-8 

+3-1 

+2-4 

40-3 

+2-7 

38-6 

+3-4 

11-4 

+0-2 

- 

•233 

+•028 

2-7     +0*1 

Mar.    ... 

44'8 

+8-2 
+10 

+2-7 

41-8 

+2-5 

38-9 
35-6 

+2-7 
+0*2 

16-2 
12-4 

+1-6 

- 

•238 

+•023 

2-7     +H 

Henna... 

39-8 

-0-1 

38  0 

0-0 

+0-6 

- 

•211 

+  •004 

2-4 

04 

April  ... 

47-1 

+1-0 

0-0 

44*1 

+0-1 

40-7 

+0-2 

16  0 

-2-5 

— 

•264 

+  001 

2-9 

-o-i 

May 

52*6 

+0-1 

00 

48*3 

-0-5 

44*0 

-11 

21-8 

+  1-4 

- 

•288 

-•010 

i-i 

_H 

June   ... 

57*5 

-0-7 

-1-6 

54*5 

-0-1 

517 

+1-1 

18-6 

-2  5 

- 

•384 

+  •014 

4-S 

ti 

Meana... 

52*4 

+0-1 

-0-5 

49  0 

-0-2 

45-5 

+0  1 

18-8 

-1-2 

- 

•309 

+•002 

3*5 

July 

«l-7 

+01 

-0-4 

58*4 

+0-7 

55 '5 

+18 

19-1 

-1-9 

— 

•441 

+  •024 

4-9 

j 

Aug.    ... 

62-8 

+  1-9 

+  1-3 

60-0 

+2-6 

'•7-7 

+3-8 

17-1 

-2-7 

— 

•477 

+  •059 

5-2 

4*1 

Sept.   ... 

59-7 

+3-2 

+  2-6 

57-1 

+3  2 

54*8 

+3-8 

17*5 

-0-9 

- 

•430 

+  •052 

4^ 

+04 

Meana... 

61-4 

+1-7 

+  1-2 

58*5 

+2-2 

58-0 

+  31 

17-9 

-1-8 

- 

•449 

+  045 

5-0 

+0*5 

Oct 

48  2 

-34 

-40 

44  9 

-3-2 

43*4 

-2-6 

13-1 

-1-6 

— 

•281 

-•032 

8*2 

~M 

Not.    ... 

42-5 

+0-2 

-0-9 

40-5 

-0-7 

38-1 

-1-2 

12-0 

+0-5 

— 

•230 

--015 

2*7 

-Oi 

Dec.    ... 

432 

+  4-2 

+3-1 

41-7 

+3-3 

39*8 

+3-3 

9-8 

+0-4 

- 

•245 

+  027 

2*8 

+s*l 

Means... 

44-0 

+  0-3 

-0-8 

42-4 

-0-2 

40-4 

-0-2 

11-6 

-0-2 

- 

•252 

-007 

2*9 

-0-1 

Note. — In  reading  <liis  table  it  will  l>e  borne  in 

mind  that  the  sign  (  — )  minus  u*w" 

At  Greenwich  the  mean  temperature  of  October  was  lower  than  that  of 
September  by  130,5,  that  of  November  was  lower  than  that  of  October  by  3°*7, 
and  that  of  December  was  higher  than  that  of  November  by  0°*7.  (From  the 
preceding  39  years*  observation*  the  mean  temperature  of  October  is  lower  than 
that  of  September  by  b*°*9,  that  of  November  is  lower  than  that  of  October  by 
6°*8,  and  that  of  December  is  lower  than  that  of  November  by  3°*6.) 

The  decrease  of  mean  temperature  from  September  to  October  from  all  stations 
was  12c*7,  the  decrease  from  October  to  November  was  3°*2,  and  from  November 
to  December  there  was  a  slight  increase  of  mean  temperature  at  stations  south  of 
lat.  52i°,  and  a  slight  decrease  at  stations  north  of  this  parallel. 

The  mean  temperature  of  the  air  for  October  was  46°' 2,  being  3P*4  and  4°*0, 
respectively,  above  the  averages  of  the  preceding  109  years,  and  39  years.  Back 
to  1771  there  are  but  seven  instances  of  so  low  a  mean  temperature  for  October. 
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for  the   Year  ended  31rf  December,  1880. 
Registrar-General  by  Jambs  Glaishkk,  Esq.,  K.R.S.,  kc.] 


Degree 

Reading 

Weight 

of  a 

Cubic  Foot 

of  Air. 

Daily 
Hori- 
zontal 
Move- 
ment 
of  the 
Air. 

Reading  of  Thermometer  on  Grass. 

of 

Humidity. 

of 
Barometer. 

Rain. 

Number  of  Nights 
it  was 

Low- 

est 
Read- 

ing 

at 
Night. 

High- 
est 

Read- 
ing 
at 

Night. 

1880. 

Mean. 

Diff. 
from 
Aver- 
age of 

39 
Years 

Mean. 

Diff. 

from 
Aver- 
age of 

39 
Years. 

Mean. 

Diff. 

from 
Aver- 
age of 

39 
Yean. 

Amnt. 

Diff. 

from 
Aver- 
age of 

65 
Year*. 

At  or 
below 
80°. 

Be- 
tween 
80° 
and 
40°. 

Above 
40°. 

Months. 

88 

-  1 

In. 
30*204 

In. 

+  •448 

Grs. 
568 

Grs. 
+  16 

In. 
0-3 

In. 
-1-6 

Miles. 
179 

24 

6 

1 

o 
13-6 

o 
49  1 

January 

89 

+  4 

29  634 

-•156 

548 

-  6 

2-3 

+0-8 

346 

IS 

12 

4 

18-0 

46*9 

Feb. 

81 

-  1 

29-937 

+  196 

551 

+  1 

0-6 

+1-0 

321 

14 

14 

Sum 
32 

3 

18-0 

47-1 

March 

85 

+  1 

29-925 

+  162 

556 

+  4 

Sum 
3-3 

Sum 
-1-8 

Mean 
282 

Sum 
51 

Sum 
8 

tawest 
18-5 

Hlghst 

Means 

79 

+  1 

29  701 

-•054 

543 

0 

2-2 

+0-4 

833 

6 

90 

4 

26-4 

45-6 

April 

73 

-  3 

29-910 

+  •127 

641 

0 

0-5 

-1-6 

281 

11 

12 

8 

22-8 

47  0 

May 

82 

+  8 

29-733 

-•075 

681 

-  1 

2-3 

+0-3 

252 

0 

Sum 
17 

6 

24 

80  6 

53-2 

June 

78 

+  2 

29  781 

-001 

538 

0 

Sum 
5-0 

Sum 
-0-9 

Mean 
289 

Sum 
38 

Sum 
36 

Lowest 
22-8 

Hlrhsi 
53-2 

Means 

81 

+  6 

29-727 

-■073 

627 

-  1 

3-8 

+  1-3 

268 

0 

0 

81 

418 

66-8 

July 

83 

+  6 

29-818 

+  •036 

527 

-  1 

1-0 

-1-6 

235 

0 

1 

30 

39*0 

60S 

August 

84 

+  8 

29  806 

•000 

530 

-  3 

4-0 

+1-6 

299 

0 

4 

26 

87*2 

58*0 

Sept. 

83 

+  5 

29-788 

-013 

528 

-  2 

Sum 

8-8 

Sum 
+  1-4 

Mean 
264 

Sum 
0 

Sum 
6 

Sum 

87 

Lowest 
37*2 

Hlfftut 
60-3 

Means 

91 

+  4 

29-705 

-•001 

644 

+  6 

7-7 

+  50 

269 

8 

16 

7 

24-0 

49-2 

October 

85 

-  3 

29-793 

+  047 

550 

+  2 

2-1 

-1-3 

851 

14 

19 

4 

16-8 

60*8 

Nov. 

89* 

+  1 

29-748 

-•047 

648 

-  4 

8  0 

+  1-0 

352 

10 

16 

5 

22-7 

46*6 

Dec. 

88 

+  1 

29-749 

•000 

547 

+  1 

£um 
12-8 

Sum 

+5-7 

Mean 
324 

Sum 
32 

Sum 
44 

Sum 
16 

Lowest 
16-3 

Hinhsi 
60-8 

Means 

below  the  Hverage,  and  that  the  sign  (+)  plus  signifies  above  the  average. 


The  mean  temperature  of  the  air  for  November  was  42°#5,  being  0°  2  above  the 
average  of  the  preceding  109  years,  and  0°*9  below  the  average  of  the  preceding 
39  years. 

The  mean  temperature  of  the  air  for  December  was  480,2,  being  4C*2 
and  3°-l,  respectively,  above  the  averages  of  the  preceding  109  years,  and 
39  years. 

The  mean  temperature  of  the  air  for  the  qnarter  was  44°  0,  being  0°*3  above 
and  0°*6  below  the  averages  of  the  preceding  109  years,  and  39  years. 

The  mean  high  day  temperature  of  the  air  was  5°'l,  and  0o,2,  respectively, 
below  the  average  in  October  and  November,  but  3o,0  above  in  December. 

The  mean*  low  night  temperature  of  the  air  was  3°-4  and  0°*7  respectively, 
below  the  average  in  October  and  November,  bat  2°'8  above  in  December.  There- 
fore the  days  and  nights  were  cold  in  October  and  November,  and  warm  in  December. 
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Mo.  IL-SCOTLAND. 

BIRTHS,  DEATHS,  and    MARRIAGES,  nr  the  Yeah 
sndxd  81st  Decehbbb,  1880. 

LSerial  Table: — Number  of  Births,  Deaths,  and  Marriages  in  Scotland,* 
their  Proportion  to  the  Population  estimated  to  the  Middle  of  each  Few,  dm 
each  Quarter  of  the  Years  1880-76  inclusive. 

1880. 

1879. 

1878. 

1877. 

1876. 

Number. 

Per 
Cent. 

Number. 

Per 

Cent. 

Number. 

Per 
Cent 

Number. 

Per 
Cent. 

Number,   q 

1st  Quarter — 

Births 

Deaths 

Marriages .. 

31,319 

20,751 

6,006 

3*4^ 
*'37 
o-66 

31,268 

21,950 

5,828 

3*45 
*'4* 
0*64 

31,226 

20,320 

6,068 

3>8 

2*26 

o-68 

31,256 

20,525 

5,977 

3-51 
2-81 
0-67 

32,333    3' 

21,294    11 

6,663    tf 

Mean  Tern- 1 
perature  J 

89°-9 

84°2 

89°'9 

38°-6 

Sf-9 

2nd  Quarter- 

Births 

Deaths 

Marriages .. 

33,827 

19,711 

6,224 

3'70 
o-66 

32,968 

18,784 
6,050 

3*64 
2-04 
0*67 

33,629 

19,514 

6,095 

3*74 
2-17 
o-68 

38,356 

19,586 
6,736 

3-75 

2B20 
0-76 

88,088    J 

19,270    t 

6,459    * 

Mean  Tem- 1 
perature  J 

49°6 

46°'8 

50°-4 

47°'6 

i^-s 

Zrd  Quarter— 

Births 

Deaths 

Marriages  .. 

30,179 

17,047 

5,500 

3*30 
i*86 
o'6o 

31,486 

15,115 

5,061 

3*47 
1-67 
0*56 

81,236 

17,344 

5,508 

3*48 

i*93 
o'6i 

30,988 

15,919 

5,694 

3  "45 
'79 
0*64 

80,790  \t 

16,465    1 

6,895  |  tf 

Mean  Tern-  \ 
perature  J 

67°1 

54°1 

57°'5 

64°'0 

stf* 

4th  Quarter — 

Births 

Deaths 

Marriages .. 

29,327 

18,286 
6,759 

yzo 

Z'OO 

o*74 

30,064 

17,480 

6,623 

3'3* 
i*93 
0*72 

30,616 

19,597 

6,662 

3*4i 

2'l8 

0-74 

31,225 

17,916 

7,384 

3'5i 

2'01 

0*83 

1 
80,538    1 
17,093    t 
7,546    o« 

Mean  Tem-  \ 
perature  J 

39°-2 

40°'4 

89°-2 

42°'8 

43°* 

Tear — 
Population . 

3,661,292 

3.6*7,453 

3,593,9*9 

3i5^i7i5 

3,5*731 

Births 

Deaths 

Marriages .. 

124,652 
75,795 
24,489 

3*4© 
2-o7 
o'6^ 

125,736 
73,329 
23,462 

3>6 

2*02 
C65 

126,707 
76,775 
24,333 

3'53 
214 
o*68 

126,824 
73,946 
25,790 

V5* 

2 '©8 

0*72 

126,749   J1 
74,122    2 
26,563   0' 
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L — Special  Average  Table: — Number  of  Births,  Deaths,  and  Marriage*  in  Scotland  and 
in  the  Town  and  Country  Districts  for  each  Quarter  of  the  Year  ending  3  Is* 
December,  1880,  and  their  Proportion  to  the  Population;  also  the  Number  of 
Illegitimate  Births,  and  their  Proportion  to  the  Total  Births. 


Total  Births. 

Illegitimate  Births. 

Deaths 

Marriages. 

Group* 

Per 
Cent. 

Ratio. 

Per 

Ratio. 

1 
Per 

Ratio. 

Per 

Ratio. 

of  Districts. 

Number 

One  in 
every 

Number 

Cent. 

One  in 
every 

Number 

Cent 

One  in 
every 

Number. 

Cent. 

One  in 
every 

ft  Quarter — 

Scotland   

31,819 

3*42 

29 

2,701 

8-6 

11-6 

20,751 

2*27 

44 

6,006 

o-66 

152 

Principal  towns 

10,848 

3"35 

30 

875 

81 

120 

7,745 

2*40 

42 

2,446 

0*76 

131 

Large           „ 

3,879 

4'io 

24 

263 

68 

14-7 

2,701 

2-86 

35 

747 

0-79 

127 

Small            „ 

7,605 

V72 

27 

629 

8'} 

120 

4,833 

»'36 

42 

1,858 

o-66 

152 

Mainland  rural 

8,220 

VH 

82 

884 

io'8 

93 

4,898 

187 

53 

1,244 

0*48 

208 

Insular        „ 

767 

*"5o 

40 

50 

6*5 

164 

574 

1-87 

53 

211 

0*69 

145 

tad  Quarter— 

Sgotlajtd   

33,827 

3'70 

27 

2,823 

8'3 

120 

19,711 

a'i* 

464 

6,224 

068 

147 

Principal  towns 

11,747 

3*64 

27 

933 

7"9 

12-6 

7,532 

*"33 

429 

2,497 

077 

129 

Large           „ 

4,391 

4*3 

22 

296 

6-8 

14-8 

2,547 

2*69 

371 

770 

081 

123 

Small           „ 

8,009 

3*91 

26 

641 

8*0 

12-5 

4,449 

a'i8 

46-0 

1,379 

0*67 

148 

Mainland  rural 

8,882 

3'40 

29 

903 

10*2 

9-8 

4,634 

.1*77 

56*4 

1,494 

o*57 

176 

Insular         „ 

798 

l,5c 

40 

50 

6'3 

160 

549 

172 

682 

84 

0*26 

380 

%rd  Quarter— 

SCOTLAUD    

80,179 

3'3o 

80 

2,424 

8*03 

125 

17,047 

186 

538 

5,500 

o'6o 

167 

Principal  towns 

10,267 

3'i8 

31 

831 

8*1 

123 

6,318 

1*96 

510 

2,392 

0-74 

135 

I*rge           „ 

3,766 

3*98 

25 

227 

60 

16*7 

2,203 

**33 

429 

762 

081 

123 

Small           „ 

7,311 

V5« 

28 

529 

7*2 

139 

4,063 

1-99 

603 

1,266 

0*62 

161 

Mainland  rural 

7,976 

3"o« 

33 

788 

9*9 

10-1 

8,998 

i*53 

65*4 

1,023 

o*39 

256 

Insular        „ 

859 

2*69 

37 

49 

5*7 

176 

465 

1-4* 

68*5 

57 

o*i» 

566 

Uh  Quarter— 

Scotland  

29,327 

3'ac 

31 

2,560 

8*7 

11*5 

18,286 

2'00 

50 

6,759 

o*74 

135 

Principal  towns 

10,012 

3'io 

32 

836 

8-3 

120 

7,247 

2-24 

45 

2,439 

0*76 

132 

Urge 

3,710 

3*92 

25 

250 

67 

14-8 

2,384 

2*52 

40 

807 

o-8< 

117 

Small 

6,959 

3"40 

29 

582 

8'4 

120 

4,140 

2"02 

49 

1,541 

0*7* 

133 

Mainland  rural 

7,749 

2-96 

34 

832 

10-7 

9-8 

4,028 

r<4 

65 

1,789 

o-68 

146 

Insular        „ 

897 

2'8  I 

36 

50 

5* 

17*9 

487 

i'Si 

66 

183 

o'57 

175 

Population  0 

f  Scotland, 

Population. 

Scotland. 

Principal 
Towns. 

Large 
Towns. 

Small 
Towns. 

Mainland 
Rural. 

Insular 
Rural. 

By  Census  of  1871    

Estimated  to  the  middle  1 
of  1880   J 

3,360,018 
3,661,292 

1,079,211 
1,291,582 

318,740 
378,270 

767,487 
817,964 

1,062,576 
1,045,782 

182,004 
127,744 
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Periodical  Returns. 


[Mar. 


III. — Bastardy  Table: — Proportion  of  Illegitimate  in  every  Hundred 
Births  in  the  Divisions  and  Counties  of  Scotland,  during  each 
quarter  of  the  Tear  ending  31*f  December,  1880;  with  the  Corresponding 
Figures  for  1879  added  for  Comparison. 


Division!  and  Conntiei. 


Scotland 

Divisions — 
Northern  ... 


North-Weetern... 
North-Eastern ... 
East  Midland  ... 
West  Midland  ... 
South- Western ... 
South-Eastern  ... 
Southern   


Counties — 

Shetland 

Orkney   ... 

Caithness 

Sutherland 

Boss  and  Cromarty 

Inverness    

Nairn  

Elgin   

Banff  

Aberdeen 

Kincardine 

Forfar 

Perth  

Fife 

Kinross   

Clackmannan 

Stirling    

Dumbarton 

Argyll 

Bute    

Renfrew  

Ayr 

Lanark    

Linlithgow 

Edinburgh  

Haddington    

Berwick  

Peebles    

Selkirk     

Roxburgh   

Dumfries 

Kirkcudbright    .... 
Wigtown 


Per  Cent,  for  the  Quarters  ending 


31st 

March. 


8*6 


8'5 
5'7 

>5'3 
9*o 
7'i 
7*i 
7*3 

i3'9 


6-4 

43 

iro 

48 

10*2 

10*9 

3*8 

56 

4*5 

59 

6-8 

6-8 

io#9 

6*8 

19/1 

138 

>5'4 

170 

^'a 

13-7 

II'Q 

11-6 

10*5 

90 

9*6 

8-9 

6-< 

80 

4'5 

156 

7'7 

98 

8'} 

58 

3*7 

5-7 

9-1 

6-2 

6'7 

9*4 

6-4 

6-7 

8'i 

6-2 

7-0 

69 

7-6 

8*8 

7*o 

7*0 

6'7 

90 

10-5 

79 

7*4 

11*9 

81 

9*0 

12*0 

111 

M'8 

153 

»5'° 

16*6 

15-8 

174 

80th 
June. 


83 


6-8 
6-5 

139 
89 
5'2 
6'8 
75 

14-9 


SGth 
Sept. 


8'03 


8'4 
6*3 

13*1 
9'o 
5*9 
*'4 
7'3 

13-6 


4*9 

4'7 

>3'9 

6-4 

4*o 

8-6 

i3'o 

i3'8 

14-8 

12-4 

H*9 

io'4 

io-8 

6-o 

IO'O 

5*4 
6'3 
S'i 
6'6 

3'5 
S'S 
8'i 

6*2 

7*8 

6-9 

4*3 

104 

i3'i 
9*4 
9*2 

124 

17*4 
18M 


Slit 
Dec. 


8-7 


6-6 
7'4 

160 
8-7 
6-6 
70 
7-8 

14-4 


6-3 

7'6 

10-4 

5'3 

51 

93 

93 

211 

15-4 

162 

10-0 

97 

97 

6*3 

8-7 

9*7 

67 

47 

8'8 

55 

60 

95 

6-6 

153 

83 

3-8 

110 

15-8 

16*4 

11-7 

135 

14*4 

19*6 


Per  Cent,  for  the  Quarter!  ending 
187». 


Slst 
March. 


8'6 


7'0 

6-6 

15-1 

8'3 
6*8 
7*o 
8-i 
14-6 


4-0 

3'6 
n'4 
6-8 
4-0 
9-2 

9'3 
13-8 

18'2 

14*6 
i6'9 
9*8 
8-3 
6-9 
*'7 
7'5 
6-3 
5*3 
9*5 
8-o 

5 '4 

8-o 

7'i 
8'4 
8-o 

7*4 

9*3 

12-7 

7*5 
12-9 
14*6 
I3'4 
17*7 


80th 
Jane. 


7-9 


72 
6-5 

12-9 
8*8 
5-8 
6*6 
75 

11-3 


2-2 

6-0 

108 

67 

41 

6-5 

30 

139 

150 

131 

95 

102 

97 

6*5 

5*4 

5-6 

60 

5*1 

6-2 

51 

6-5 

71 

66 

79 

74 

7-8 

6*9 

60 

83 

100 

11-6 

11-2 

131 


80th 
Sept. 


8*7 


5'6 
6-o 
14-0 
9*5 
6-7 

rs 
rs 

«3'9 


3*o 
5-7 
7*o 
5*9 
5-5 
6*< 
9-6 
11-9 
18*0 

i3*i 
i6'8 
11-4 
8-5 
7*2 
iop6 

5*8 
5*9 

IO'O 

4*5 
6'5 
8'i 
7-6 
8*6 

7*i 
8*6 

8'3 
6'4 
10-4 
12-4 
14*1 
14-9 
14-6 


Slst 
Dec. 


8-67 


61 
60 

14-1 
95 
77 
71 
76 

143 


3*9 

60 

76 

63 

39 

80 

61 

156 

14*6 

13*8 

15-5 

11-3 

94 

6-6 

146 

77 

81 

6-1 

9-5 

68 

5*9 

7'5 

74 

82 

71 

5-4 

109 

9-6 

101 

123 

166 

144 

12-7 
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IV. — Divisional  Table : — Marriages,  Births,  and  Deaths  Registered  in 

the  Year  ended  31**  December,  1880. 

(Compiled  from  the  Registrar-General's  Quarterly  Return*.) 


1 

DIVISIONS. 
(Scotland) 

S 

in 

Statute  Acres. 

8 

Population, 

1871. 

(Persons.) 

4 
Marriage.. 

6 

Birthe. 

6 

Deaths. 

SOOTXAHD  Totals 

19,639,377 

No. 

3,360,018 

No. 
24,489 

No. 
124,652 

No. 
75,795 

I.  Northern  

2,261,622 

4*739,876 
*»4*9.594 

*,79<M.92 
i,693,"76 

1,462,397 
1,192,524 
2,069,696 

127,191 
166,851 
893,199 

559,676 
251,088 

1,183,218 
475,523 
203,772 

545 

727 

2,544 

3,723 
1,568 

10,317 
3,898 
1,167 

3,020 

4,410 

13,694 

18,810 
9,110 

50,735 

18,528 

6,345 

2,000 
2,619 
6,953 

",733 
5,47i 

32,H3 

11,211 
3,665 

n.  North- Western... 

m.  North-Eastern 

IT.  East  Midland   

T.  West  Midland 

TO.  South-Western 

TO.  South-Eastern  

TUI.  Southern   

No.  IIL-GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND. 

Summary  of  Marriages,  in  the  Year  ended  20th  September,  1880 ;  and 

of  Births  and  Deaths,  in  the  Year  ended  ZUt  December,  1880. 

(Compiled  from  the  Quarterly  Returns  of  the  respective  Registrars-General.) 


[000*8  omitted.] 

Marriages. 

Per 

1,000  of 
Popu- 
lation. 

Births. 

Per 
1.000  of 
Popu- 
lation. 

Deaths. 

Per 

CotrHTmrxs. 

Area 

in 
Statute 
Acres. 

Popu- 
lation, 
1871. 
(Persons.) 

1,000  0/ 
Popu- 
lation. 

England    and") 
Wales J 

Scotland 

37,3»9, 

19,639, 
10,3^3, 

Ko. 
22,712, 

3,360, 
5,412, 

No. 
189,024 

24,253 
20,625 

Ratio. 
8'3 
7*2 

3*8 

No. 
880,520 

124,652 
128,010 

Ratio. 
38-7 

37'i 
24*0 

No. 
528,056 

76,795 
102,955 

Ratio. 

22*6 

Iceland        

19*3 

Ctbiat  Britain  "1 
and  Ireland  j 

77,28i, 

31,484, 

233,902 

7*4 

1,138,182 

36*0 

706,806 

22-4 

Note. — The  numbers  against  Ireland  represent  the  marriages,  births,  and  deaths 
that  the  local  registrars  have  succeeded  in  recording ;  but  how  far  the  registration 
approximates  to  absolute  completeness,  does  not  at  present  appear  to  be  known.  It 
will  be  seen  that  the  Irish  ratios  of  marriages,  births,  and  deaths  are  much  under  those 
of  England  and  Scotland. — Ed.  8.  J. 
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Periodical  Returns. 
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Trade  of  United  Kingdom,  for  the  Tears   1879-76. — Declared  Value  of  theft 
Export*  of  Foreign  and  Colonial  Produce  and  Manufacture*  to  each  Fi 
Country  and  British  Possession. 


Merchandise  Exported 
to  the  following  Foreign  Countries,  fcc. 


I.— Foreign  Countries. 
Northern  Europe;   viz.,  Russia,  Sweden,! 

Norway,  Denmark,  &  Iceland,  &  Heligoland  J 
Central  Europe;  viz.,  Germany,  Holland  1 

and  Belgium  j 

Western  Europe  J  viz.,  France,  Portugal,  1 

Swith  Azores,  Madeira,  &c.),  and  Spain,  > 
with  Gibraltar  and  Canaries) J 

Southern   Europe;    viz.,  Italy,   Austrian  1 

Empire,  Greece,  Ionian  Islands,  and  Malta  J 

Levant;   viz.,   Turkey,   Roumania,*  Syria! 

and  Palestine,  and  Egypt J 

Northern    Africa;    viz.,    Tripoli,   Tunis,! 
Algeria,  and  Morocco  J 

Western  Africa 

Eastern  Africa;  with  African  Ports  on 
Bed  Sea,  Aden,  Arabia,  Persia,  Bourbon, 
and  Kooria  Mooria  Islands  

Indian  Seas,  Siam,  Sumatra,  Java,  Philip-  \ 

pines;  other  Islands J 

South  Sea  Islands  

China,  including  Hong  Kong  and  Japan 

United  States  of  America 

Mexico  and  Central  America   

Foreign  West  Indies  and  Hayti  

South  America  (Northern),  New  Granada,  l 

Venezuela  and  Ecuador  J 
„  (Pacific),     Peru,    Bolivia,  \ 

Chili,  and  Patagonia  ....  J 
„  (Atlantic),Brazil,Uruguay,  1 

and  Argentine    Confed.  J 

Other  countries  (unenumerated) 


:l 


[GOO'S  omitted.] 


1879. 


Total — Foreign  Countries.. 


£ 

4,742, 

13,061, 

1,616, 
662, 

74, 
221, 


*9> 

1,030, 

5>l97, 

98, 

686, 

37, 

260, 

420, 

108, 


1878. 


£ 
4,799, 

20,715, 

12,973, 

1,766, 
787, 

178, 
257, 

328, 

382, 

2,980, 
121, 
689, 

37, 

323, 

755, 

109, 


52,172, 


fic-1 


II. — British  Possessions 

British  India,  Ceylon,  and  Singapore 

Austral.  Cols. — New  South  Wales  and  Vic- 
toria, So.  Aus.,  W.  Aus.,  Tasm.,  and 
Zealand    

British  North  America 

„      W.Indies  with  Btsh.Guiana&Honduras 

Cape  and  Natal  

Brt.  W.  Co.  of  Af.,  Ascension  and  St.  Helena.. 

Mauritius 

Channel  Islands 

Other  possessions  


Total — British  Possessions 


General  Total  £ 


i,540, 
1,689, 

674, 
291, 
517, 
102, 

25. 

214, 

27, 


5,080, 


1877. 


47,329, 


1,536, 

1,952, 

597, 

306, 

546, 

99, 

22, 

198, 

60, 


£ 
4,587, 

22,182, 

12,789, 

1,773, 
474, 

77, 
299, 

307, 

344, 

3,509, 
119, 
497, 

33, 

264, 

593, 

150, 


1876. 


47,997, 


5,806, 


57,272, 


52,685, 


1,475, 

2,218, 

642, 
328, 
387, 

82, 
106, 
184, 

34, 


£ 
4,951, 

23,543, 

14,343, 

2,066, 


76, 
270, 


183, 

290, 

3,393, 

97, 

695, 

41, 

297, 

406, 

136, 


134 


51,280, 


5,456, 


53,453, 


1,433, 
1,788, 


347, 

315, 

84, 

22, 

170, 

30, 


4,857, 


66,137, 


38 


•  Wallachia  and  Moldavia  to  1878,  and  Roumania  in  1879. 
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Imports,  Exports,  Shipping,  Bullion. 
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rmde  of  United  Kingdom,  1880-79-78. — Distribution  of  Exports*  from  United  Kingdom,  i 
according  to  their  Declared  Real  Value;  and  the  Declared  Real  Value  (Ex-duty)  of 
Imports  at  Port  of  Entry,  and  therefore  including  Freight  and  Importers  Profit. 


Merchandise  (excluding  Gold  and  Silver) 

Imported  from,  and  Exported  to, 

the  following  Foreign  Countries,  Ice. 


I. — Foreign  Countbiss: 
Ortfeem  Europe ;  viz.,  Russia,  Sweden,  \ 
Norway,  Denmark  &Iceland,&Heligoland  J 
Mitral  Europe;  viz.,  Germany,  Holland,  1 

and  Belgium    J 

testem  Europe ;  viz.,  France,  Portugal' 
(with  Azores,  Madeira,  &€.),  and  Spain 

(with  Gibraltar  and  Canaries)    

>nthern  Europe;  viz.,  Italy,  Austrian 
Empire,  Greece,  Roumania,  and  Malta.... 
evant;      Tiz.,     Turkey,     Asiatic     audi 
European  (including  Cyprus),  and  Egypt  J 

orthern  Africa;  tiz.,  Tripoli,  Tunis,! 

Algeria  and  Morocco J 

fasten*  Africa 

iastern  Africa;  with  African  Ports  on 
Red  Sea,  Aden,  Arabia,  Persia,  Bourbon, 
and  Kooria  Mooria  Islands 

ttdian  Seas,  Siam,  Sumatra,  Java,  Philip- 1 

pines;  other  Islands    J 

(rath  Sea  Islands    

hina  and  Japan,  including  Hong  Kong 
foited  States  of  America  

Enrico  and  Central  America 

oreign  West  Indies,  Hayti,  &c 

outhAmerica(Northern),NewGranada,  l 

Venezuela,  and  Ecuador  J 
„  (Pacific),    Peru,    Bolivia,  1 

Chili,  and  Patagonia  ....  J 
„  (Atlantic)  Brazil,  Uruguay,  1 

and  Argentine  Republic  / 

Vbale  Fisheries ;  Grnlnd.,  Davis1  Straits,  1 
Bouthn.WhaleFishery,&FalklandIsland8  J 

Total — Foreign  Countries  


!} 


II. — BBITIflH  POSSESSIONS  : 

Wish  India,  Ceylon,  and  Singapore   

UtttraLCols.— N.  So.W.,Victoria&Queensld. 

„         „       So.  Aus.,  W.  Aus.,  Tasm.,  1 

N.  Zealand,  &  Fiji  Islands  J 

Wish  North  America   

„    W.IndieswithBtsh.Guiana&Honduras 

N>and  Natal    

.  W.  Co.  of  Af.,  Ascension  and  St.  Helena 

Uritius 

snnel  Islands   


Total — British  Possessions... 

General  Total    £ 


[OOO'i  omitted.] 


1880. 


Import* 


£ 

32,289, 

61,513, 
57,03a, 

7,963* 
12,9*7, 

i,589» 
1,896, 

7Hi 

4,384. 

122, 

13,585, 

106,947, 

1.942, 
2,129, 

1,685, 

6,409, 

6,869, 

216, 


320,211, 


37,37i, 
'5*934* 

9>73i, 

I3,*i4, 

6,750, 

5,643, 

804, 

288, 

817, 


90,560, 


4>o,77i, 


Kmporto 
to 


£ 
13,044, 

31,841, 

21,936, 

8,791, 
9,827 

607, 
991, 

629, 

3,076, 

84, 
12,138, 

30,877, 
1,881, 
2,637, 

1,825, 

2,313, 

10,497, 

26, 


153,018, 


33,722, 
11,149, 

5,797, 

7,698, 

3,042, 

6,629, 

819, 

358, 

685, 


69,783, 


222,810, 


1879. 


I  tn  porta 


£ 

28,916, 

54»362, 

50,589, 

8,306, 
x  2,267, 

",035, 
x>436, 

454* 

3,320, 

167, 
12,844, 

90,896, 
1,965, 
3,294, 

1,562, 

7,379, 

5*974* 

153, 


284,919, 


31*024, 

13,638, 

8,291, 

10,569, 

7,303, 

4*57o, 

586, 

642, 

738, 


77,36i, 


362,280,    191,504, 


Etporto 
to 


£ 

11,814, 

38,078, 

20,804, 

8,622, 
9,325, 

502, 
836, 

1,066, 

2,297, 

168, 
10,238, 

20,595, 
1,407, 
2,525, 

1,624, 

1,749, 

8,661, 

12, 


135,223, 


24,201, 
10,080, 

6,178, 

5,555, 

2,812, 

6,844, 

767, 

845, 

699, 


56,281, 


1878. 


Import*       BMporU 
from  to 


£ 

31*27, 

5M34* 

54*326, 

6,825, 
11,803, 

1,089, 
1,269, 

538, 

3»"i» 

116, 

15*426, 

89,071, 
>,5oo, 
2,217, 

1,164, 

7,957 

6,375, 

i7o; 


291,518, 


32,975> 
13,029, 

7*795= 

9*41; 

6,334* 

4,383, 

624, 

889, 

946, 


76,416, 


367,934, 


£ 

10,859, 

34,275, 

21,128, 

8,251, 
10,841, 

406, 
1,174, 

465, 

2,563, 

81, 
9,212, 

14,621, 
1,603, 
2,836, 

1,705, 

2,634, 

8,891, 


I3M57, 


25,853, 
12,480, 

7,089, 

6,412, 

2,761, 

4,911, 

897, 

409, 

635, 


6i,347, 


192,804, 


vol.  Tr.rv. 


•  i.e.,  British  and  Irish  produce  and  manufactures. 
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IMPORTS.— (United  Kingdom.)— For  the  Years  1880-70-78-77-78.— Declared 
Real  Value  (Ex-duty),  at  Port  of  Entry  (and  therefore  including  Freight  and 
Importer's  Profit),  of  Articles  of  Foreign  and  Colonial  Merchandise  Imported 
into  the  United  Kingdom. 

[000't  omitted.] 


FoftXIGN  AftTICLXB  ImPOETXO. 

1880. 

1879. 

1878. 

1877. 

1876. 

BawMatlb.-ZV£*«70,&o.  Cotton  Wool  .... 
Wool   

£ 

41.765, 

28,356, 

17,461, 

4,070, 

5,894, 
1,698, 

£ 

36,279, 

24,930, 

16,825, 

3,581, 

4,943, 

1,901, 

£ 

33,524, 

24,589, 

16,867, 

3,483, 

6,156, 

1,583, 

£ 

35,489, 

26,310, 

17,738, 

5,055, 

4,973, 

1,636, 

£ 
40,347, 
24,980, 

Silk* 

18,186, 

Flax 

3,537, 

HemD  

4,755, 

Indigo 

2,130^ 

*»****BV  

100,244, 

88,459, 

85,202, 

91,196, 

93*935, 

„        „          Various.  Hides  

6,911, 
3>4i8, 

15,794, 
2,310, 

16,583, 

6,109, 
3,477, 

10,619, 
2,100, 

10,726, 

6,266, 
3,184, 

10,632, 
1,811, 

13,915, 

6,495, 
4,200, 

11,569, 
2,570, 

20,191, 

6,273, 

Oils 

4,786, 

Metals 

10,252, 

Tallow 

2,874, 

Timber 

19,025, 

45,016, 

32,031, 

35,8o8, 

45,025, 

43,210, 

„        „          Agrcltl.    Guano 

805, 
7,597, 

704, 
7,098, 

1,805, 
8,690, 

1,667, 
9,139, 

2,462, 
8,970, 

Seeds    

8402, 

7,802, 

10495. 

10,806, 

ii*32» 

Tropical,  &c., Produce.  Tea  

n,752, 
7,062, 

22,970, 
2,901, 

3,750, 
3,288, 

6,483, 
i,979i 

11,373, 
7,324, 

22,351, 
1,975, 
3,481, 
3,794, 
5,380, 
2,895, 

13,097, 
6,093, 

21,107, 
3,718, 
3,192, 
3,509, 
6,003, 
2,209, 

12,482, 
7,852, 

27,277, 
3,539, 
3,507, 
4,334, 
7,156, 
2,256, 

12,818, 
6,413, 

20,620, 
3,946, 
2,927, 
3,839. 
7,020, 
8,968, 

Coffee  

Sugar  &  Molasses 
Tobacoo  

Bice 

Fruits  

Wines 

Spirits 

60,185, 

58>573, 

58,928, 

68*03, 

6i,54L 

Food  Grain  and  Meal. 

Provisions    

62,369, 
43,438, 

60,596, 
35,901, 

58,373, 
85,951, 

63,210, 
83,241, 

51,550, 
32,837, 

105,807, 

96*97, 

94.324, 

96*51. 

84,387, 

Bemainder  of  Enumerated  Articles    .... 

48,582, 

4i,955, 

43,253, 

42,560, 

4i,«99. 

Total  Enumerated  Impobts  .... 

Add  for  UlTBKXTMBBATID  IMPOSTS  (say) 

368,240, 
4i,75o, 

325,317, 
36,810, 

328,010, 
38,050, 

354,441, 
39,5oo, 

335,704. 
38,300, 

Total  Impobts  

409,990, 

362,127, 

366,060, 

393,941, 

374,004, 

•  "  Silk,"  inclusire  of  manufactured  silk,  "  uot  made  up." 
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EXPOKTS.— (United  Kingdom.)— For  the  Years  1880-70-78-77-76.— Declared 
Recti  Value,  at  Port  of  Shipment,  of  Articles  of  British  and  Irish  Produce 
and  Manufactures  Exported  from  the  United  Kingdom. 

[000*1  omitted.] 


BMTI8H  PSODUCK,  fcc,  EXFOBTKD. 

1880. 

1879. 

1878. 

1877. 

1876. 

HAOTB8. — Textile.  Cotton  Manufactures .. 
„       Yarn 

£ 

63,657, 
11,906, 
i7>*7<>, 

3,344. 
2,029, 

685, 

5,826, 

978, 

£ 

51,843, 

12,108, 

15,851, 

3,714, 

1,696, 

694, 

5,474, 

1,075, 

£ 

52,903, 

13,006, 

16,723, 

3,910, 

1,921, 

664, 

6,526, 

1,213, 

£ 

56,954, 

12,209, 

17,835, 

3,609, 

1,707, 

572, 

5,830, 

1,291, 

£ 

64,851, 
12,788, 
18,620, 
4,417, 
1,769, 
1,078, 
6,621, 
1,460, 

Woollen  Manufactures 
Yarn 

Silk  Manufactures 

„       Yarn 

Linen  Manufactures .... 
„       Yarn 

105,695, 

92,450, 

95,766, 

99»5o7, 

100,594, 

Sewed.   Apparel 

3,194, 
3,869, 

3,198, 
3,487, 

3,165, 
3,966, 

2,833, 
8,803, 

2,962, 

Haoerdy.  and  MUnry. 

3,771, 

7,063, 

6,685, 

7,121, 

6t6i6t 

6,733, 

ALRAXfl,  Ac*   Hardware  

3,512, 
9,262, 
28,307, 
3.638, 
984, 
8,379. 

3,019, 
7,283, 
19,439, 
3,380, 
1,019, 
7,202, 

3,290, 
7,490, 
18,394, 
3,522, 
1,057, 
7,321, 

3,336, 
6,683, 
20,095, 
3,503, 
1,368, 
7,829, 

8,481, 

Machinery  ,„.,„-, t-T 

7,198, 
20,731, 

Iron    

Copper  and  Brass 

I«eacl  and  Tin    „-»-,-. r--- 

3,401, 
1,202, 

Coals  and  Culm    

8,901, 

54,082, 

4',342, 

41,074, 

42,809, 

44,914, 

Ceramic  Jtfanmfct*.  Earthenware  and  Glass 

2,896, 

2,526, 

2450, 

2,614, 

2,577. 

TmJl*t*mrnM*  TVTlffrM.  "Beflr  And  Ale 

i,730, 
201, 

H3, 
604, 

53*, 

1,759, 
235, 
65, 
136, 
552, 
454, 

1,762, 
243, 
66t 
170, 
603, 
390, 

1,895, 
247, 
72, 
196, 
463, 
373, 

1,922, 
210, 

omA  Products.     Butter    

Cheese    

70, 

Candles 

161, 

Salt 

Spirits    

629, 
812, 

Soda  

3,261, 

3,i9i, 

3,134, 

3,246, 

3,194, 

Various  Jtsmmfcts.  Books,  Printed 

97i, 

2,096, 
443, 
233, 
723, 

953, 

2,058, 
433, 
213, 
664, 

891, 

2,003, 
406, 
221, 
647, 

896, 

1,995, 
865, 
218, 
655, 

877, 

Iftirnitnre  

Leather  Manufactures 
Soap  

3,848, 
312, 

Plate  and  Watches  .... 
Stationery 

247, 
659, 

4,466, 

4,321, 

4,167, 

4,129, 

5,438, 

Remainder  of  Enumerated  Articles  

TTii.jmiiiiiJirji.tfld  Articles,. ................t.---t »— 

*4t843, 
20,505, 

22,936, 
18,053, 

20,953, 
18,139, 

22,509, 
17,281, 

19,796, 
17,330, 

Total  Extorts.. ....t.,-t 

222,811, 

191,504. 

192,804, 

198,731. 

200,576, 

Digitized 
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SHIPPING.— {United  Kingdom.)— Account  of  Tonnage  of  Vessels  Entered  a*i 
Cleared  with  Cargoes,  from  and  to  Various  Countries,  during  the  Years  mid 
December,  1880-79-78. 


Countries  from 

vhence  Entered  and 

to 

which  Cleared. 


FOBBION  COUNTRIES. 

Sweden    

Norway   

Denmark 

Germany 

Holland  

Belgium  

France 

Spain   

Portugal 

Italy 

Austrian  territories    

Greece 

Turkey    

Boumania   

Egypt .. 

United  States  of  America  .... 

Mexico,  Foreign  West  "| 
Indies,  and  Central  > 
America  J 

Brazil 

Peru    

Chili    

China  

Other  countries 

Total,  Foreign  Countries 

British  Possessions. 

North  American  Colonies .... 

Fast  Indies,  including  "| 
Ceylon,  Singapore,  and  > 
Mauritius    J 

Australia  and  New  Zealand 

West  Indies    

Channel  Islands 

Other  possessions  

Total,  British  Possessions 

Total  Foreign  Countries 
and  British  Possessions. 

Months  f  1880 

ended  <     '79 

December,       [    78 


Total  British  and  Foreign. 


1880. 


Entered. 


Tons. 

60,334 

12,416 

62,190 

82,931 

24,967 

134,686 

111,256 

82,131 

162,663 

160,141 

27,210 

34,453 

1,937 

11,266 

16,701 

22,817 

35,793 

427,107 

15,060 

22,543 
7,991 
10,715 
16,069 
55,838 


1,545,228 


108,330 

103,566 

34,547 
5,891 

20,177 
24,450 


290,961 


1,844,904 


Cleared. 


Tons. 

lM37 
10,388 

37,313 
36,14* 
58,830 

152,205 

110,576 
91,435 

330,^3 
76,3H 
29,687 

128,029 

5*013 

7,540 

23^55 

48,668 
317,604 

65,909 

31,505 
2,349 

15,632 
2,229 

57,888 


1,657,409 


3,326 
171,048 

55,048 

17,574 

18,800 
105,515 


37i,3H 


2,028,720 


1879. 


Entered. 


Tons. 

56,565 

85,501 

50,261 

22,523 

17,437 

136,660 
96,195 
44,409 

159,115 

110,894 

21,122 

23,685 

2,529 

9,917 

16,084 

1,219 

56,533 

497,656 

19,059 

14,495 

4,760 

14,965 

14,773 

57,428 


1,483,785 


94,943 

61,681 

14,394 
6,818 

20,913 
26,066 


224,810 


1,708,595 


Cleared. 


Tons. 
16,109 
3,546 
47,034 
46,025 
75,232 

138,750 
88,594 

54,345 

290,455 

69,837 

28,372 

95>05i 
6,909 

4,157 
18,298 

43,923 
294,722 

46,030 

35413 
i>55° 

14,721 
2,190 

53,158 


1474,421 


15*24 

I57.330 

354o6 
21,815 
*  5>Sos 
79,456 


3H.936 


«,799,357 


M£ 


1878. 


Entered. 


Tons. 

64,117 

24,618 

52,434 

29,482 

20,987 

135,770 

111,164 

69,445 

169,677 

99,124 

18,195 

31,652 

4,398 

10,039 

27,307 

26,556 
355,761 

17,214 

12,131 
10,291 
5,359 
16,100 
44,715 


1,356,536 


66,168 

88,421 

11,175 

2,833 

18,365 

20,131 


207,093      244,75- 


1,563,629    1,544,' 
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GOLD  and  SILVER  BULLION  and  SPECIE.— (United  Kingdom.) 
— Declared  Real  Value  of,  Imported  and  Exported  for  the  Years 

1880-79-78. 

[OOO'i  omitted.] 


1880. 

1879. 

1878. 

Countries. 

Gold. 

Siher. 

Gold. 

SUwr. 

Gold. 

Silnr. 

Imported  from — 

Australia  ,„,---, 

£ 
8,614, 

853, 

55, 

£ 
79, 

2,619, 
M99, 

£ 
3,152, 

1,374, 

888, 

£ 

no, 

3,767, 
2,596, 

£ 

6,681, 

1,591, 

Qgg 
OOO, 

£ 

21, 

8.  America,  Brazil,! 
Mexico,   &  West  V 
Indies    J 

United  States   

3,548, 
1,616, 

Prance  .................. 

4,622, 

2,118, 
1,030, 

47, 
60, 

1,195, 

126, 
862, 

3,897, 

2,066, 

4*8, 

37, 
19, 

24, 

63, 
295, 

4,914, 

2,903, 
853, 

563, 
409, 

809, 

115, 
2,765, 

6,473, 

*,347, 
833, 

274, 
22, 

349, 

62, 
374, 

8,138, 

6,908, 
2,019, 

376, 
1,578, 

480, 

122, 
2,301, 

5,185, 
1,741, 

Germany,  Holland,! 

Belg.,  and  8  weden  J 
Portugal,        Spain,  1 

and  Gibraltar  ....  J 
Malta  and  Egypt 

China,       including  "| 
Hong  Kong  and  > 

Japan    —  J 

West  Coast  of  Africa 
All  other  Countries  .... 

4,100, 

77, 
43, 

1, 

4», 

361, 

Totals  Imported  .... 

9,469, 

6,829, 

13,331, 

io,734, 

20,872, 

",549, 

Exported  to — 

PrRitce    ...... t.T 

602, 
424, 

1,021, 

173, 
770, 

12, 

696, 
8,637, 

859, 

7*3, 
1,871, 

279, 

4,599, 
5,324, 

1,316, 

2,191, 

1,645, 

729, 

Germany,  Holland,  1 
Belg.  &  Sweden    J 

Portugal,        Spain,  1 
and  Gibraltar  ....  J 

B.India,  China,  with  *| 
Hong  Kong  and  > 
Japan     J 

United  States   

2,047, 

866, 

5,612, 

1,749, 
1,654, 

955, 

5447, 

34, 

85, 

224, 

3'5, 

6,092, 

219, 

6,949, 

1,730, 

1,072, 
2,617, 

2,873, 
6,574,* 
614, 

24, 

596, 
350, 

11,239, 
233, 
829, 
847, 

809, 
1,512, 

4,565, 
5,840, 
1,083, 

South  Africa     

8.  America,  Brazil,  *| 
Mexico,   &  West  > 
Indies    J 

All  other  Countries  .... 

39, 
191, 

Total*  Exported  .... 

11,829, 

7,o6 1, 

17,579, 

11,031, 

14,969, 

11,718, 

Excess  of  imports   .... 
„        exports    .... 

2,370, 

232, 

4,248, 

297, 

6,903, 

169, 

*  This  entry  is  now  shown  direct,  instead  of  to  Egypt  as  formerly. 
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BRITISH  CORN.— Gazette  Average  Price*  (England  Aim  Wales) 
Weekly  for  1880. 

[This  Table  is  oammnnieated  by  the  Statistical  sad  Cora  Department*  Boaid  of  Trade.] 


Weeks  ended 

on 

Saturday. 


Weekly  Average. 
(Per  Imperial  Quarter.) 


Wlieat.      Barley.        Oats. 


Weeks  ended 


Saturday. 


Weekly  Avenge. 
(Per  Imperial  Quarter.) 


Wheat.     Barley.       Oats. 


1880. 
January  $  . 
„  10. 
„  17. 
„  24. 
»      31  . 

February  7  . 

„       21. 


March  6. 
„      13. 

*      20. 
.„      27. 

April  3  . 
„  10. 
„  17. 
„    24. 

May  1 

„    8 

„  16 

„  22 

„  29 

June  5  . 
„  12. 
„  19. 
„    26 


8.  d. 

46  II 

46  2 

45  " 

45  7 

45  3 

44  2 

43  7 

43  1 

43  - 

44  7 

44  8 

46  1 

47  3 

48  4 

48  2 

47  11 

48  1 

45  9 

46  - 

44  9 

44  8 

44  11 

45  7 

44  11 

45  4 
44  8 


s.  d. 
37  7 
36    8 


37 
87 


36  10 
36  10 

35  11 

36  2 

34    2 

34  10 
84  11 

34  5 

35  - 
33  9 
33    8 

32  8 

33  6 
83  4 
32  2 
32  8 
30  4 


30    9 
28    3 


9.  d. 

21  7 

20  11 

21  1 

20  10 

21  II 

*i  3 

21  1 

22  2 
"  3 

«  4 
**  3 
13  3 
22  10 

22     6 

*3  5 
24  6 
24  11 

*3  6 
*5    " 

24  n 

*5  5 
*5    1 

25  3 

26  5 
26  10 
26    9 


1880. 
July   3  . 

n  10. 

„  17. 

„  24. 

„  31  . 


August  7  ... 
„  14  ... 
„      21  ... 


September  4 
„  11... 
„  18... 
„      26 ... 


October  2 .. 
„       9  .... 
„     16... 
„     23... 
„     80... 

November  6 
„  13 
,,  20 
„    27 

December  4 

„  11 
„  18 
„   25 


«.  d. 

44  7 

43  9 

43  1 

43  6 

44  2 

43  9 

44  4 

43  9 

44  1 

43  3 

42  2 

39  11 

39  5 

40  1 
4i  " 

4i  5 

42  8 

43  7 

43  4 

43  5 

44  1 
44  5 

44  10 

45  1 
44  - 
42  8 


8.  d. 

31  11 

28  10 
27  9 
27  1 
27  1 

26  7 

29  7 
29  8 

33  8 

85  - 

35  1 

38  6 

34  - 

34  - 

34  2 

35  2 
35  2 
35  11 

35  2 

34  7 

33  9 

33  6 

33  2 

32  8 
31  6 
31  8 
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BRITISH  CORN.—  Gazette  Average  Prices  (England  and  Wales), 
Summary  of  for  1880,  with  those  for  1879,  added  for  Comparison. 

[TUe  Table  i»  oommumcaJUd  by  the  Btatletical  and  Com  Department,  Board  of  Trmde.] 


Average  for 


Par  Imperial  Quarter,  1880. 


Wheat. 


Barley. 


Oate. 


Par  Imperial  Quarter,  1879. 


Wheat. 


Barley. 


Oats. 


January 

February  

Jflaron   ........................ 

First  quarter   .... 

April 

May  

June 

Second  quarter.... 

July  

August 

September ... 

Third  quarter  .... 

October 

November 

December 

Fourth  quarter.... 

The  Ykab    


s.  d. 

45  " 

43  5 

45  7 


s.  d. 

37  - 

86  2 

84  7 


s.  d. 

*i  3 

ai  8 

22  8 


8.  d. 

39  3 

38  - 

39  7 


8.  d. 

87  6 
85  7 

88  9 


s.  d. 

20  - 

19  8 

20  6 


45 


86      - 


39 


85      6 


48  1 
45  * 
45      1 


83      9 
82      4 

29    10 


23  10 
*4  9 
26       3 


4i       " 

40  IT 

41  9 


31  8 
29  7 
27      2 


20  9 

21  10 

22  4 


46       1 


82      - 


4i 


29      6 


21       8 


43      9 
43     11 

4i       * 


28  6 

29  7 
84      4 


27  1 
*5  5 
21      4 


44  ^ 
49  * 
47      5 


26  4 
29  5 
88      8 


22  xo 
*3  9 
H      9 


43      - 


80      8 


*4      9 


47 


81      4 


4i  9 

43  9 

44  1 

43  1 

44  4 


84  10 

84  8 

32  1 

33  10 
33  1 


21  x 

20  XI 

20  8 

20  11 

23  1 


48     10 
48      9 

46      7 


43     10 


40  9 

40  - 

88  3 

39  8 

34  - 


"  5 

*i  4 

21  1 

21  7 

21  9 
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[Mar. 


REVENUE  o»  thh  Uhotd  Kingdom. 
Net  Produce  in  Quarters  and  Years  ended  Zlet  Dec.,  1880-79-78-77. 

[OOO'a  omitted.] 


QUARTERS, 

1880. 

1879. 

1880. 

Corresponding  Quarters. 

ended  81st  Dec. 

Leu. 

More. 

1878. 

1877. 

Customs 

£ 

5,376, 
6,700, 
3,105, 
35, 
1,677, 
395, 

£ 
6,366, 

6,460, 

2,725, 

26, 

1,630, 

365, 

£ 

20, 

240, 

380, 

9, 

47, 

80, 

£ 

£ 

6,484, 

6,990, 

2,628, 

26, 

1,554, 

325, 

£ 
5,386, 

Excise 

6,856, 

Stamps    ,„, 

2,785, 

Taxes  

Post  Office 

1,677, 

Telegraph  Service  .... 

820* 

Property  Tax 

660, 

16,662, 
486, 

726, 
174, 

— 

17,007, 
440, 

16,919, 
342, 

Crown  Tiands  ,,„....,... 

135, 

404, 

',053, 

17,048, 
136, 
326, 

1,108, 

900, 

78, 

55» 

17,447, 

141, 

388, 

1,098, 

17,261, 
141, 

Interest  on  Adyances 
Miscellaneous 

837 
6H 

Total* 

19,540, 

18,617, 

978, 

55', 

19,069, 

18,883, 

Kit  lice*.  £928, 

YEARS, 

1880. 

1879. 

1880. 

Corresponding  Tears. 

ended  31st  Dec. 

Less. 

More. 

1878. 

1877. 

Customs 

£ 

19,268, 

25,770, 

11,965, 

2,719, 

6,570, 

i,57o, 

£ 
19,760, 

26,277, 

11,019, 

2,644, 

6,319, 

1,375, 

£ 
946, 

75, 
251, 
196, 

£ 

482, 

507, 

£ 
20,166, 

27,372, 

10,662, 
2,665, 
6,180, 
1,330, 

£ 
19,762, 

27,868, 

fltamns    ..-t - 

10,968, 

Taxes  

2,686, 

Post  Office 

6,188, 

Telegraph  Service  .... 

1,320, 

Property  Tax 

9,495, 

67,384, 
9,485, 

1,467, 
10, 

989, 

68,364, 
6,031, 

68,187, 
6,786, 

Crown  Lands 

390, 
i,337, 
4,206, 

76,869, 

399, 

1,127, 

4,272, 

1,477, 
210, 

989, 
9, 

66, 

74,385, 

410, 

1,047, 

4,642, 

73,928, 
410, 

Interest  on  AdTances 
Miscellaneous 

954, 
3,898, 

Totals 

83,29°, 

82,667, 

1,687, 

v 

1,064, 

80,484, 

78,680, 

Nkt  Imcb.  £683. 
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LONDON  CLEARING;  CIECULATION,  PRIVATE  AND  PROVINCIAL. 

"3s*  London  Clearing,  and  the  Average  Amount  of  Promissory  Notes  in  Circulation  1 
England  and  Wales  on  Saturday  in  each  Week  during  the  Year  1880;  and  \ 
Scotland  and  Ireland,  at  the  Dates,  as  under. 

[0,000*1  omitted.] 


ESGLAXD 

AMD    WALI8. 

Scotland. 

Ireland. 

Loudon: 

Private 

Joint 

Datzs. 

Clewed  in 

Banks. 

Stock 
Banks. 

Total. 

Weeks  . 

£6 

Under 

Total. 

£6 

Under 

Total. 

War*?. 

each  Week 

(Fixed 

(Fixed* 
Issues, 

(Fixed 

ended 

and 

£6. 

(Fixed 

and 

£5. 

(Fixed 

ended 

Issues, 

Issue*, 

upwards. 

Issues, 

upwards 

Issues, 

ITtdutUey.* 

3,55). 

2,41). 

5,96). 

2,68). 

6,35). 

isea 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1880. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

W     8. 

.    10...... 

.   17 

96,06 

"SB? 

1,83 

1,88 
1,89 

1,73 
1,79 
1.80 

m 
3,68 

Jan.  17... 

1,86 

3,62 

5,38 

8,26 

2,78 

6,03 

,  3*. 

144.20 

1,86 

1,80 

3,65 

SI 

88,38 

1,83 

1,76 

3,59 

t    7...... 

U9.39 

1,81 

1,76 

3,56 

14. 

9*81 

1,77 

1.74 

3,51 

Feb.  14,.. 

1,76 

3,87 

5,« 

8,29 

2,65 

5,87 

21 

147.28 

1.76 

1,72 

3,48 

28. 

93,22 

1.74 

1,71 

3.44 

b    6 

156,89 

1,74 

1,72 

3,46 

.    IS. 

94.23 
127. 14 

1,78 
1,73 

1,71 
1,72 

3,44 
346 

Mar.  13... 

1,66 

3,33 

4,99 

8,17 

2,63 

5,7o 

.   !7_ 

100.94 

1,79 

1,77 

3,56 

«  S 

66,67 

1,86 

1,81 

3*67 

J". 

17 

134.90 
9**94 

1,91 
1.91 

1,84 
1,*5 

3*76 

April  10... 

1,66 

3,89 

5,04 

8,37 

2,56 

5,93 

S4 

136.43 

1,90 

1,85 

3,75 

f    1 

9°«40 

1.89 

1,86 

3.75 
3,76 

8. 

149^3 

1,89 

1,86 

May    8... 

1,81 

3,61 

5,32 

3,48 

2,60 

6,c8 

.  15 

94,9» 

1,89 

1,87 

3$5 

*2..._. 

125  77 

1,86 

1,79 

....... 

«4.79 

1.79 

1.73 

3,52 

b  i._ 

126,94 

1,75 

1,69 

345 

Jane   5... 

2,26 

3,95 

6,21 

8,38 

2,56 

5,93 

;!*.....- 

94,65 

1,72 

1,66 

3,38 

» 

125.21 
88,56 

1,70 

1,64 

3.33 

M-..-. 

1.69 

1,62 

3,31 

-jfc: 

13 '.43 

1,71 

1,63 

3,34 

July    8*.. 

1,84 

3,65 

548 

3,19 

2,43 

5,6i 

119,51 

1,74 

1,66 

3.40 

f  17.-... 

124.76 

1,76 

1.64 

3.39 

t* 

«. 

103,55 
82,26 

1.70 
1,66 

1,61 
1,59 

3,3 » 
3,25 

»     «... 

4,74 

3,61 

5,34 

3,91 

2,46 

5,66 

I  T--.- 

123,81 

1,66 

1,69 

3.26 

1* 

92,7^ 

1,64 

1.67 

3,20 

». 

116.40 

1.61 

1,65 

3,i7 

(«. — 

79vti 

1,60 

1,54 

3,i4 

Aug.  28.., 

1,71 

8,63 

5,24 

3,19 

2,49 

3,67 

i  *._.. . 

117.3** 

1,58 

1,45 

3,04 

ii — i 

*7,27 

1,62 

1.67 

3,i9 

* — 

82,10 

1,65 

1,58 

3.23 

.*—! 

111. 14 

1.67 

1,61 

3,28 

Sept.  25... 

1,77 

8,68 

5t4o 

3,39 

2,67 

6,00 

' 

*™l 

82.45 

1.76 

1.67 

3,43 

t 

UB»«9 

1,85 

1.74 

3,59 
3,b5 

'*--.., 

93.37 

1,89 

1,76 

n 

130.01 
81,21 

1.85 
1,83 

1.76 
1,76 

3,6i 

3,6o 

Oct.  23... 

1,89 

8,74 

5.57 

3,85 

3,06 

6,90 

.  f-.._ 

14*. 44 

1,86 

1,79 

3.6* 

«-... 

€15,70 

1,84 

1,77 

3/>i 

ID. 

■39.48 

1,80 

1.76 

3/>i 

Nov.  20... 

2,H 

4,01 

6,15 

4.01 

3,20 

7,2> 

r. — 

94,<=» 

1,78 

1,76 

3,55 

',  i 

91.93 

1,77 

1,74 

3.5o 

11 

151.02 

1,72 

1,70 

3,42 

1        *'*% 

1.71 

1,68 

3<39 

Dec.  18,.. 

2,07 

3,96 

6,02 

3,85 

8,20 

7,05 

k7.11 

142.96 

1.73 

1,68 

3,30 

i— 

*  Th 

e  Wednew 

lays  preced 

'ng  the  S« 

turdays. 
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Periodical  Returns,  [Mar. 

BANK  OF  ESGUSD. 
Pursuant  to  the  Act  1th  and  8th  Victoria,  cap.  32  (iW) 


[0,000*8  omitted. 3 


ISSUX  DKPAETmifT. 


Liabilities. 


Notes  Issued. 


£ 

Mlns. 

41.49 
41.54 

41,8^ 
42,10 

41,90 
42,15 
42,13 

42,08 

42.20 
42,27 
42,53 
42,73 
42,39 

41,99 

41,85 
41,96 
41,80 

41,60 
41,80 
41,14 
41,29 

41,47 
41,72 

42,40 
43,12 
43,08 
42,80 
42.63 
42,59 
42,66 
42,33 
42,33 
42,46 
42,47 

18,14 

42,02 
42,(16 
42,07 
41,95 

41,13 
41,52 

41.H7 
42,09 

41,17 
40,40 
40,20 
40,71 
89,81 
38,90 
38.78 
38,65 
38,26 


Datis. 
(Wednesdays.) 


1880. 

Jan.  7  .. 

»  14  - 

„  21  ,. 

,,  28  .. 

Feb.    4  .. 

M        11    •■ 

m     18  - 
„     25  .. 

Mar.    3  .. 

„     10  .. 

»     17  .. 

„     24  .. 

M  31  .. 
April  7  .. 

„  14  .. 
21 

"  28  ". 
May    5  .. 

;:  i5 ;; 

m  26  .. 
Jane  2  .. 
„  9  .. 
m  18  -• 
„  23  .. 
„     30  .. 

July  7  .. 

„  H.. 

„  21  .. 

„  28  .. 

Aug.  4  .. 

»  11  - 

„  18  ., 

„  25  .. 

Sent.    1  .. 

„       8.. 

..     15  .. 

»     22  .. 

»  29  .. 
Oct.     6  .. 

.     13  ., 

..     20  .. 

n  27  .. 
Nov.    3  .. 

,.     10.. 

-     I7" 
..     24  .. 


Dec. 


1 

8 
II 
M 

29 


GoYernment 

Debt. 


£ 

Mlns. 

11,02 
11,02 
11,02 

11,02 

11,02 
11,02 
11.02 
11,02 

,11,02 

11,02 
11,02 
11,02 

11,02 

11,02 
11. 02 
11,02 

11,02 
11,02 
11,02 
11,02 

11,02 
11,02 
11,02 
11,02 
11,02 

11,02 
11,02 

11,02 
11,02 

11  02 
11.02 
11,02 
11,02 
11,02 
11,02 
11,02 
11,02 
11,02 

11,02 
11,02 
11,02 
11,08 
11,02 
11,(0 
11,02 
11,02 

11.02 
11,02 
11.02 
11,02 
11,03 


Other 

Securities. 


Id  Ins. 

3,98 
8,98 
3,98 
3,98 

8,98 
3,98 
3,98 
3,98 

3,98 

3,98 
3,98 
8,98 
3,98 

3,98 

3,98 
8,98 
3,98 


8,98 

8.98 
3,98 

8,98 

8,98 
3,98 
3,98 

oA'S 

8,98 
8,98 
8,98 
3,98 

8,98 
3,98 
3,98 
S,9:i 

3,98 

8,98 


3,98 
3,98 

3;«.i* 

3,98 
3,98 

3,98 

8.98 
3,98 


3,98 

3,98 
3,9S 
3,98 


Gold  Coin 
and 

Bullion. 


Mlns. 

26,49 
26,54 
26,83 
27,10 

26,90 
27,15 
27,13 

27,08 

27,20 

27,27 
27.53 
27,73 
27,39 

26,99 

26,85 
26.96 
26,80 

26,60 

26,80 
26,14 
26,29 

26,47 

26,72 
27,40 
28,12 
28,03 

27,80 
27,63 
27.58 
27.66 

27,33 

27,33 
27,46 
27,47 

27,14 

27,02 
27,06 
27,07 
26,95 

26,13 

26,62 
26.87 
27,09 

26,17 
25,40 
25.20 
25,71 

24.81 
23.90 
23,78 


6  7 

Collateral  Columhs. 


- 


Notes 

in  Hands  of 

Public. 

(Col.  1  minus 
col.  16.) 


Minimum  fista 

of  Discount 

at 

Bank  of  EngUol 


lK*>.  P«T 

7  Jan 3 


16  Jane -<■ 


8  Dec 3 


J 
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8 

t 

10 

11 

12 

18 

14 

16 

16 

17 

18 

Banking  Department. 

Liabilities. 

Dates. 

Assets. 

Totals 

Capital  and  Heat 

Deposits. 

Seven 

Securities. 

Beserve. 

of 
Liabili- 

Day and 
other 
Bills. 

(Wednesdys.) 

ties 

Capital. 

Rest. 

Public. 

Private. 

Govern- 
ment. 

Other. 

Notes. 

Gold  and 
Silver  Coin. 

and 
Assets. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Mliis. 

Mlns. 

Mlns. 

MlDS. 

Mlns. 

1880. 

Mlns. 

Mlns. 

Mlns. 

Mini. 

Mlns. 

14,55  , 
14,55 
14,55 
14,55 

8,26 

8,29 

8.32 

5.56 

4,4-2 
4,ia 
4,28 

32,17 
31,81 
80,85 
30,13 

33 
,33 
,30 
.28 

Jan.  7  

„    I*  

„    21  

M    28 

20,76 
20,00 
Ik.90 
17,80 

20,25 
19,05 
18,31 
18,24 

13,71 
14,14 
14,74 
16,36 

1,14 
1,21 
1,20 
1,16 

55,86 
54,4o 
53,H 
52,56 

14,56 
14,55 
14.55 
14,55 

3,86 
3,36 
3,80 
3^7 

4,63 
5,97 

8,23 

27,83 
26,95 
26,77 
26,68 

,28 
,88 
,27 
,26 

Feb.  4 

„    11  

„    18  

»    25  

16,80 
lfi,48 
16,48 
16,49 

18,06 
18,09 
18,16 
18,42 

14,52 
15,37 
15,44 
15,78 

1,31 
1,17 
1,18 
1,80 

50,69 
51,12 
51,26 
5i,98 

14,55 
14,55 
14,55 
14,55 
14,55 

3,71 
3,71 
3,73 
3,73 
3,72 

*23 
10,81 

",47 
11,24 

1 2,  OO 

25,97 
25.87 
25,84 
26,00 
26,83 

,28 
,29 
,28 
,26 
,27 

Mar.  3  

,.    10 

,.    17 

„    24 

n     31   

16,53 
16,49 
16,61 
16,69 
16,96 

2i,34 
21,14 
",59 
21,84 
22,68 

16,24 
15,71 
16,24 
15,99 
16,42 

1,82 
1,39 
1,40 
1,27 
1.30 

54,44 

55,79 
56,37 

14,55 
14,65 
14,55 
14,56 

3,08 
3,08 
8,11 
3,12 

8,H 
6,21 
6,36 
6,71 

26,64 
26,87 
26,63 
26,72 

,33 
,30 
,30 
,31 

April  7  

„    14  

„    21  

,,    28  

16,96 
15.95 
15,96 
15,96 

19,86 
18,61 
18,82 
>9,44 

14,63 
14,53 
14,84 
14,66 

1,31 
1,44 
1,32 
1,35 

52,75 
5o,52 
5o,95 
5i,4o 

14,55 
14,55 
14,65 
14,55 

3,11 
3,12 
8,13 
3,13 

6,78 

%30 
7,42 

26,02 
25,68 
26,38 
26,52 

,28 
,29 
,26 
,26 

Msy  6  

„    12  

„    1»  

..    26  

15,96 
15,66 
16,67 
15,64 

19,45 
19,15 
19,74 
19,40 

18,96 
14,95 
14,02 
14,54 

1,39 
1,30 
1,18 
1,24 

5o,75 
50,67 
50,62 
50,88 

14,55 
14,55 
14,55 
14,55 
14,65 

3,08 
3.08 
3,08 
3,08 
3,08 

8,20 
8,87 
8,60 
8,93 
IO,58 

25,25 
25,08 
26,30 
25,33 
27,61 

.25 
,29 
,25 
,25 
,24 

June  2 

.,      • 

..    1«  

„    28  

,.   so 

15,89 
15.79 
16,80 
15,80 
15,81 

20,08 

18^31 
23,H 

14,42 
15,25 
16,06 
16,77 
16.72 

1,23 
1,37 
1,34 
1.26 
1,29 

5i,43 
51,83 
51,80 
52,15 
55,96 

14,55 
14,55 
14,55 
14,55 

3,30 
8,32 
3,34 
8,35 

6,09 

5,05 
5,00 

5,*9 

26,63 
26,91 
2G,7H 
26,38 

,26 
,24 
,26 
,2« 

July  7  

„    14 

,.    21  

„    28  

15,54 
15,65 
15,55 
15,55 

18,70 

17,97 
17,61 
I7,5i 

15,20 
15.17 
16,38 
15,43 

1,81 
1,40 
1,40 
1,85 

5o,75 
5o,oB 
49,94 
49,83 

14,55 
14,55 
14,55 
14,55 

3,38 
3,38 
3,41 
3,39 

5,26 

5.5o 
5,94 
6,97 

24,98 
26,90 
26,57 
21,88 

,27 
,32 
,26 
,27 

Aug.  4  

„    11  

„    18  

„    25  

16,76 
16,35 
16,36 
16,36 

I7,H 
I7,H 
16,91 
16,84 

14,25 
14.81 
15.24 
15,64 

1,29 
1,36 
1,22 
1,22 

48,43 
49,65 
49,74 
50,05 

14,65 
14,55 
14,56 
14,56 
14,55 

3,70 
3,72 
3,72 
3,73 
3,72 

7,o3 
5,92 
6,22 
6,M 
7,i5 

24,87 
24,93 
24,94 
24,47 
24,47 

,80 
,30 
,28 
,27 
.27 

Sept.  1  

„      8  

„    15  

„    22  

,,    29  

16,36 
15,31 
15.42 
15,38 
15,38 

18,06 
17,69 

17,62 
17,58 
18,51 

14,85 
16,06 
15,40 
15,44 
14,99 

1,14 
1,36 
1,27 
1,28 
1,19 

50,46 
49,41 
49,71 
49,65 
5o,i7 

14,55 
14,55 
14,55 
14,55 

3,05 
8,07 
3,08 
8,08 

6,66 

4,38 
4,55 

26.22 
26,79 
28,18 
28,12 

,32 
,82 
,29 
,29 

Oct.  6  

„    18  

„    20  

„    27  

17,37 
17,17 
16,37 
15,87 

18,50 

17,57 
18,11 
18,06 

13,70 
14,24 
14,91 
15,46 

1,28 
1,09 
1,04 
1,21 

50,79 
50,05 
5o,47 
5o,59 

14,56 
14.56 
14,55 
14,55 

8.07 
8,08 
8,09 
3,09 

4,49 
5,48 

25,32 
24,11 
25,26 
25,22 

,31 
,32 
,29 
,27 

Nov.  8  

„    10  

„    17  

„    24 

16.87 
14.87 
14,87 
14,87 

17,28 
17,29 
19,01 
17,93 

13,94 
13,76 
13,79 
11,57 

1,17 
1,19 
1,10 
1,24 

47,75 

in  ■ 

14,56 

1455 

1    14.55 

1    14*55 

1    14,66 

3,04 
8,06 
3.05 
8.06 
3,07 

7.19 
8,00 
8,63 

24,44 
2t,S7 
24,03 
23,67 
24,85 

,28 
.30 
,27 
.28 
,23 

Dec.  1  

„      8  

„    16  

„    22  

„    29  

1487 
14,37 
1*,37 
14,87 
14,87 

18,  n 
20,14 

20,43 
21,62 
24,04 

13,59 
12,87 
1«,14 
12  53 
11,92 

1,13 
1,11 
1,18 
1,09 
,99 

as- 

49,09 
49,61 
51,32 
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Periodical  Returns. 


[Mar.  1881. 


FOREIGN  EXCHANGES.— Quotations  as  under,  London  on  Paris,  Hambuy 
and  Calcutta;  —  and  New  York,  Calcutta,  Hong  Kong,  and  Sydney,  « 
London,  for  1880. 


1 

9 

8 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

London 

on 
Paris. 

8  re.d. 

London 

on 

Hamburg. 

8  m.  d. 

New 

York* 

60d.s. 

Calcutta. 

Hong 
Kong. 

4m.d. 

Sydney. 
SOd.s. 

Standari 

If! 

o  a.   ? 

Indian 
Council 

Bills. 
Miuimum 

Price 
Per  Rupee. 

Calcutta 

on 

London 

Bank  Bills. 

4  m.  s. 

5»MT 

in  Berth 
London. 

•    pr.oz. 

1880. 

Per  cnt. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

Per  cnt. 

d. 

Jan.    1  .... 
„    15.... 

25«47* 
25*46 

2059 
20-56 

4*80* 
4'81f 

*7* 

20* 
20^ 

46f 
46* 

— 

62* 

62* 

Feb.    5.... 
„    19.... 

2540 
25*41* 

20-53 
20*62 

4-82* 
4-83* 

20 

20A 

20* 

46* 
45* 

— 

62* 
62* 

Mar.  4.... 
„    18.... 

25-47* 
25-50 

20-66 
20'69 

4-84 
4-84* 

i9i 

20 

2°A 

20^ 

45* 

— 

61* 
62* 

Apra  1  .... 
„    15.... 

26'48f 
25-48* 

20-68 
20-67 

4*84* 
4*84* 

20 

«9« 

20* 

20 

45* 
45* 

— 

62 
51* 

May   6.... 
„    20.... 

25-51* 
25-50 

20-68 
20-66 

4-84* 
485 

20 
20 

Itf 

46* 
46* 

— 

52* 
52* 

June  3  .... 
„    17.... 

25-65 
25-52| 

20-69 
20-69 

4*86* 
4-85* 

20 
20* 

Sf 

46f 
45* 

— 

53 
52* 

July   1  .... 
„    15... 

25-521 
2555 

20-69 
20-70 

4-84 
4-83* 

20* 
20* 

Sf 

46* 
45* 

— 

52* 

52* 

Aug.  6.... 
„    19.... 

2556 
25-55 

20*69 
20*70 

.  4-82* 
4*81* 

20^ 

20* 
20 

45l 

45* 

— 

52* 
62* 

Sept.  2  .... 
„    16.... 

25-57* 
25-60 

20-73 

20*72 

4-80* 
4*80* 

20* 
20-fr 

20* 

45* 

45* 

— 

62i 

62* 

Oct.    7  .... 
„    21.... 

25*65 
25-58* 

20-72 
2067 

4-80* 
4-814 

20tV 
20 

20* 
20* 

45* 

— 

62* 

62* 

Nov.  4... 
„    18... 

25-57* 
25-57* 

20-62 
2062 

4*81 
4-80* 

a1 

19* 
i9l 

44* 

— 

61* 

61* 

Dec   2  ... 

„    16.... 

25-55 
25*60 

20-62 
20*66 

479 
4-77* 

■9« 
«9H 

»9« 

20 

44l 

45* 

— 

51* 
611 
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JOURNAL  OF  THE   STATISTICAL  SOCIETY, 

JUNE,  1881. 


On  Methods  of  Electing  Representatives. 
By  H.  B.  Droop. 

[Bead  before  the  Statistical  Society,  12th  April,  1881.] 

The  election  of  representatives  has  become,  in  modern  times,  a 
most  important  part  of  all  political  and  social  machinery.  Whenever 
a  number  of  persons  cannot  conveniently  meet  together  to  determine 
how  their  common  affairs  should  be  managed ;  whether  because 
they  are  too  numerous,  or  for  want  of  leisure,  or  for  any  other 
reason,  they  elect  representatives  to  act  for  them.  Thus,  not  only 
national  assemblies  like  the  House  of  Commons,  and  municipal 
bodies,  such  as  town  councils,  school  boards,  and  boards  of  guar- 
dians, but  also  boards  of  directors  for  joint  stock  companies,  and 
committees  of  voluntary  societies,  consist  either  altogether  or  to 
a  great  extent  of  elected  representatives.  It  is  assumed  that  the 
electors  have  it  in  their  power  to  elect  such  representatives  as  will 
be  satisfactory  substitutes  for  themselves,  and  will,  by  their  de- 
liberations and  votes,  yield  substantially  the  same  results  as  if  all 
the  electors  met  and  deliberated  and  voted  as  a  single  body.  Bat 
whether  and  how  far  this  assumption  may  be  realised,  will  depend 
to  a  great  extent  upon  the  mode  in  which  these  representatives  are 
elected.  Until  within  the  last  few  years  it  was  almost  universally 
taken  for  granted  that  there  was  only  one  possible  mode  of  electing 
representatives,  viz.,  that  now  known  as  majority  voting,  according 
to  which  each  elector  may  vote  for  as  many  candidates  as  there 
are  representatives  to  be  elected,  but  may  only  give  one  of  his 
votes  to  the  same  candidate.  It  is  called  "  majority  voting  "  be- 
cause whenever  a  sufficient  number  of  electors  to  constitute  a 
majority  of  the  constituency  agree  to  vote  for  the  same  set  of 
candidates,  they  can  secure  the  election  of  their  whole  set  of 
candidates. 

Of  late  years,  several  other  methods  of  electing  representatives 
have  been  devised  as  substitutes  for  majority  voting,  and  some  of 
them  have  been  not  merely  discussed  theoretically,  but  brought 
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into  practical  operation.  Of  these  other  methods,  those  best  known 
in  England  are,  (1)  the  limited  vote,  applied  by  the  Reform  Act  of 
1867  to  three-cornered  constituencies  and  the  city  of  London,  and 
since  introduced  on  a  much  more  extensive  scale  in  Brazil,  (2) 
cumulative  voting,  applied  in  1870  to  school  board  elections,  and 
also  in  use  in  the  Cape  Colony  (since  1853),  and  in  Illinois  and 
Pennsylvania ;  and,  (3)  the  preferential  vote  of  Mr.  Hare's  scheme, 
and  of  M.  Andrea's  Danish  constitution.  But  I  must  abstain 
from  further  details  as  to  these  and  other  new  methods  and  their 
comparative  advantages  and  disadvantages,  until  I  have  laid  a 
foundation  for  the  investigation,  by  pointing  out  the  deficiencies  of 
majority  voting.  That  system  is  still  almost  everywhere  in  pos- 
session, and  neither  can  be  nor  ought  to  be  disturbed  until  its 
defects  have  been  proved  to  be  so  serious  as  to  outweigh  the 
inconveniences  inseparable  from  change. 

Obviously  these  different  methods  of  electing  representatives 
are  all  practical  applications  of  the  science  of  statistics.  They  all 
consist  in  collecting  certain  statistical  data  as  to  whom  the  electors 
wish  to  have  as  representatives,  and  putting  together  these  data  so 
as  to  construct  these  into  a  representative  assembly. 

Majority  Voting. 

The  method  of  majority  voting  cannot  claim  to  have  originated 
in  any  scientific  consideration  of  the  problem  how  a  representative 
assembly  might  best  be  formed.  It  has  manifestly  been  developed 
gradually  out  of  the  mode  in  which  an  assembly  decides  upon  any 
proposal  that  may  be  submitted  to  it.  Until  the  abolition  of  the 
show  of  hands  by  the  Ballot  Act  of  1872,  the  first  stage  in  an 
English  parliamentary  election  consisted  in  asking  the  electors,  as 
to  each  candidate  separately,  whether  he  should  be  their  represen- 
tative. In  the  second  stage,  at  the  poll,  when  the  votes  of  the  electors 
were  recorded  systematically  it  was  convenient  to  receive  the  votes 
for  all  the  candidates  at  once,  and  then  the  majority  vote  rule  was 
adopted,  being  no  doubt  recommended  by  the  consideration  that  it 
would  lead  to  the  same  practical  result  as  if  the  electors  had  voted 
separately  for  or  against  each  candidate.  According  to  either  pro- 
cess a  majority  of  one  more  than  half  the  voters  in  favour  of  any 
candidate  or  candidates  secures  his  or  their  election.  If  the  sole 
or  principal  object  of  the  electors  was  to  select  the  most  honest,  in- 
telligent, and  competent  among  the  candidates  who  offer  themselves, 
and  if  each  elector  would  exercise  his  individual  judgment  as  to 
the  qualifications  of  the  candidates,  majority  voting  would  probably 
not  work  amiss.  Every  successful  candidate  would  have  been 
separately  pronounced  by  a  majority  of  the  electors  to  be  superior 
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in  his  qualifications  to  any  of  the  rejected  candidates ;  and  though 
the  popular  verdict  might  sometimes  err  in  rejecting  a  very  eligible 
or  admitting  an  ineligible  candidate,  yet,  on  the  whole,  it  would  be 
much  oftener  right  than  wrong.  But  at  the  present  day,  at  any 
rate  in  electing  representatives  for  parliamentary  or  municipal 
assemblies,  electors  do  not  seek  exclusively  or  mainly  to  select  the 
most  honest,  intelligent,  and  competent  of  the  candidates.  On 
the  contrary,  with  bat  few  exceptions,  the  electors  pay  very  little 
attention  to  the  personal  qualifications  of  the  candidates,  and  look 
only  at  the  views  they  hold  and  the  measures  they  promise  to 
support  What  they  aim  at  securing  is  that  their  views  and  their 
measures  should  prevail-  in  and  be  carried  out  by  the  assembly.  I 
do  not  blame  the  electors  for  thus  looking'to  principles  and  measures 
rather  than  to  personal  qualifications ;  but  it  makes  a  great  diffe- 
rence in  the  working  of  majority  voting.  Whenever  the  majority 
of  the  electors  in  a  constituency  have  discovered  that  they  are 
agreed  in  supporting  certain  views  and  measures,  they  will  naturally 
use  the  power  which,  under  majority  voting,  they  possess,  of  only 
electing  representatives  who  hold  the  same  views  and  will  support 
the  same  measures.  An  election  thus  naturally  becomes  a  contest 
between  two  parties,  each  of  them  trying  to  secure  the  votes  of  the 
majority  of  the  electors  for  its  own  views  and  measures,  and  for  the 
representatives  who  will  support  them.  Smaller  sections  of  the 
constituency,  knowing  that  they  cannot  elect  any  representatives  of 
their  own  selection,  will  annex  themselves- to  one  or  the  other  of  the 
two  principal  parties. 

Majority  Voting  may  completely  Exclude  Minority. 

It  may  happen  that  the  same  party  has  the  upper  hand  in  every 
constituency,  and  that  the  other  party  has  no  representative  what- 
ever in  the  assembly.  Thus  in  Geneva,,  according  to  a  report 
presented  to  the  Grand  Council  in  1870,  by  three  of  its  members, 
Messrs.  Boget,  Morin,  and  Bellamy,  "the-  opposition  has  always 
"  numbered  more  than  one-third  of  the  electors,  and  we  have  seen 
"  it  successively  represented  by  o,  7  deputies,  and  1  deputy."  This 
refers  to  the  grand  council,  which  consisted  of  102  deputies,  for 
the  election  of  which  the  canton  was  divided  into  three  consti- 
tuencies. The  same  happened  in  Maryland  in  1868,  according  to 
Mr.  Simon  Sterne's  **  Personal  Representation  "  (Lippincott,  Phi- 
ladelphia, 1870),  p.  71.  In  this  election  62,356  votes  were  cast  for 
democratic  candidates,  and  30,442  for  republican,  and  yet  this 
republican  minority  of  nearly  one-third  of  the  whole  body  of  voters, 
did  not  obtain  a  single  representative  in  either  the  senate  or  the 
house  of  representatives. 
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Majority  Voting  may  give  Minority  Control  of  Assembly. 

But  as -a  rule. the  representatives  are  divided  mare  or  less 
unequally  ^between  the  two  parties,  the  proportions  depending 
however  not  upon  the  comparative  strength  of  the  two  parties  in 
the  constituencies,  button  the  number  of  constituencies  in  which 
each  party  .happens  to  .  have  the  majority,  and  the  -number  of 
representatives  returned  by  these  constituencies.  This  will  usually 
exaggerate  the  difference  between  the  two  parties,  and  give  the 
stronger  party  a  much  larger  majority  in  the  assembly 'than  it  has 
in  the  constituencies ;  but  sometimes  -on  the  contrary  it  assigns  the 
majority  .in.  the  assembly  to  the  party*  which  is  really  in  a 
minority  in  .the  constituencies.  To  make  my  meaning  clearer,  I 
will  assume  that >  each  constituency  has^a  number  of •  representa- 
tives in  exact  proportion  to  <  the  •  number  of  >  electors  itaomprises, 
an  assumption  which  will  be  veryr  nearly  correct  in  countries  where 
representation  is  in  proportion  to  population,  -e.g.,  in  the  .United 
States  and  in  France,  and  which  is  being  more  nearly  realised  in 
the  United  Kingdom  by  every  successive  Reform  Bill.  I  will 
further  assume  that  there  are  1,990,000  electors  who  have  to  elect 
199  representatives,  or  one  representative  for  each  10,000  -electors. 
Suppose  now  that  .100  of  these  representatives  are  elected  by  the  A 
party  by.  narrow  majorities  of  *  5,100  to  4,900  in  xxmstituencies 
returning  only  one  member,  of.  10,200  to ,9,800  in  constituencies 
returning  two  members,  and  of  numbers  in*  the  same  proportion  of 
51  to  49  for  constituencies  returning  three  or  more  members,  while 
the  other  99  members  are  elected  by  the  B  party,  by  unanimous 
constituencies  of  in  all  990,000.  Then  the  A  party  which  has 
elected  100  representatives,  and  therefore  has  a  majority  in  the 
assembly,  will  have-  only  received  the  votes  of  '510,000  electors, 
while  the  B  party,  which  has*  only  99  representatives,  will  have 
received  the  votes  of  -490,000  +  990,000=  1,480,000  electors,  or 
more  than  74  per  cent.,  i.e.y  very  nearly  fchree-f  onrths  of  the  1,990,000 
electors. 

This  is,  of  course,  an  extreme  and  improbable  ease,  imagined  to 
illustrate  what  majority  voting  may  possibly  do  in  the  way  of 
putting  the  minority  in  the  place  of  *the  majority.,  but  many  very 
much  more  probable  distributions  of  votes  might  be  suggested, 
which  would  produce  substantially  the  same  result,  i.e.,  that  the 
majority  of  representatives  would  correspond  to  the  minority 
among  the  electors.  Moreover,  such  cases  are  known  to  have 
repeatedly  occurred  in  practice.  In  the  United  States  the  Presi- 
dent is  not  elected  by  a  direct  vote  of  all  citizens  entitled  by  the 
franchise,  but  by  a  body  of  electors  in  a  representative  assembly, 
•>£  whom  a  certain  number,  from  35  in  New  York  to  1  in  Nevada, 
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are  elected  by  each  State,  all  the  citizens  of  a  State  voting  as  a  single 
constituency.  At  three  of  the  four  presidential  elections  next  prece- 
ding the  civil  war  of  1871r*  the  successful  candidate  only  received 
a  minority  of  the  popular  vote.  Thus  General  Taylor  had  only 
1,362,242  votes,  when.  Cass,  and-  Van  Burets  had  between  them 
1,515,173  votes*  Mr. Buchanan,  again,. had  only  1,838,229  votes, 
while  Fremont  and  Fillmooe  had  between  them  2,2 161789  votes.  So 
Lincoln  had  only  1,866,452  votes,  while  Douglas,  Bell,  and  Breckin- 
ridge, who  were  all  opposed  to  him  on  the  slavery  question,  obtained 
between  thenx.2,8 13,741  votes,  or  nearly  a  million  more. 

The  following  additional  instances  are  taken-  from  an  article, 
by  Mr.  Dudley  Field,  in  "Putnam's  Magazine"  for  June,  1870, 
p.  712:  "In  New  York, .in  the  Assembly,  76  republican  members 
"  were  elected  in  1868  by  397,899  votes,  while  only,  52  democratic 
"  members  were  elected  by  431,510  votes."  Proportionally  there 
ought  to  have  been  67  democrats,  .and  6*  republicans.  In  the  same 
year,  "  In  California  the  republicans  elected  2  3  ..members  by  54*592 
"  votes,  while  the  democrats  elected  97  members  by. a  less  number, 
"  that  is  by  54,078." 

In  Belgium,  according  to  M.  Leon  Pety  de  Thozee,  iC  Beforme 
"  Electorate,"  p.  8,  Bruxelles,  1874,  "  In  the  elections  of  14th  June, 
"  1870,  18,737  electors  voted  for  the  liberals,  and  only  14,096  for 
"  the  catholics,  and  yet  only  3 1  -  liberal  members  were  elected, 
"  against  30  catholics,  .and  if  a  very  small  number  of  votes  had 
"  been  changed  at  Oharleroi,  there  would  have  been  only  29  liberal 
"  members  to  represent  57  per  cent,  of  the  electors,  and  32  catholics 
"  to  represent  the  minority  of  43^ per  cent." 

These  instances  show  that  majority  voting  is  not  always  able  to 
ensure  that  the  majority  of  representatives  is  on  the  same  side  with 
the  majority  among  the  electors. 

Over  Representation  of  Majority. 

Even  in  the  more  common  case  where  the  majority  in  the 
assembly  is  on  the  same  side  with  the  majority  among  the  con- 
stituencies, it  is  quite  uncertain  what  proportion  they  may  bear  to 
each  other.  An  overwhelming  majority  in  the  assembly  may 
correspond  to  a  narrow  majority  among  the  constituencies.  It  may 
be  thought  by  some  that  this- Is  of  little  importance,  and  that  when 
once  it  is  settled  which  party  has.  a  majprity  in  the  assembly,  it  does 
not  matter  how  large  or  how  small  this  majority  is.  If  the  assembly 
could  guide  itself  altogether  by  one  or  two  general  principles,  upon 

•  See  a  table  by  Colonel  Wheeler,  of  the  Statistical  Bureau,  Washington,  at 
p.  36  of  a  "  Report  of  a  Committee  of  the  United  States'  Senate  on  Representative 
"  Reform,"  2nd  March,  1869. 
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which  the  whole  of  the  majority  party  were  agreed,  it  would  not 
perhaps  matter  much  whether  their  majority  was  narrow  or  over- 
whelming. Bnt  instead  of  this,  every  assembly,  whether  parliamen- 
tary or  municipal,  ordinarily  has  to  deal  with  a  variety  of  more  or  less 
complicated  measures,  presenting  numerous  points  for  discussion, 
among  which  there  will  almost  always  be  some  upon  which  the 
members  of  the  dominant  party  differ  among  themselves.  By 
availing  itself  of  such  opportunities  a  strong  minority  is  not  unfre- 
quently  able  to  delay  or  modify,  if  not  defeat,  the  measures  pro- 
posed by  their  opponents.  But  when  the  one  party  has  a  very  large 
majority  in  the  assembly,  not  only  the  members  of  the  minority, 
but  even  the  more  moderate  members  of  the  majority,  are  power- 
less to  check  the  action  of  the  majority  party,  action  which  some- 
times goes  far  beyond  anything  in  the  party  programme  sub- 
mitted to  the  electors  at  the  election  which  conferred  upon  the 
party  their  majority.  Moreover,  the  members  of  a  party,  and  even 
their  leaders,  are  apt  to  assume  that  its  majority  in  the  assembly 
correctly  represents  its  strength  in  the  country,  and  to  push  forward 
what  they  suppose  to  be  a  popular  policy,  until  they  are  undeceived 
by  the  next  general  election.  If  a  method  of  voting  were  introduced 
which  would  ensure  that  the  representatives  of  different  parties 
were  at  least  roughly  in  proportion  to  the  respective  numbers  of 
electors  belonging  to  the  same  parties  respectively  in  the  constitu- 
encies, the  real  strength  of  each  party  would  be  known  to  every 
one  from  the  division » lists  of  the  assembly,  and  we  should  be  free 
from  both  the  dangers  above  referred  to,  vis.,  (1)  of  the  majority  in 
the  constituencies  being  misrepresented  in  the  assembly,  and  (2)  of 
its  being  over-represented  there.  That  this  is  practicable  I  hope  to 
show  further  on. 

ImMdbUUy  under  Majority  Voting. 

Moreover,  when  an  assembly  is  elected  by  majority  voting  the 
relative  strength  of  the  different  parties  is  much  more  unstable  and 
fluctuating  than  it  would  be  under  such  a  system  of  proportional 
representation  as  I  have  just  referred  to.  Then  the  fluctuations 
would  only  be  in  proportion  to  the  changes  of  opinion  which  time 
and  circumstances  might  produce  among  the  electors.  Under 
majority  voting  it  often  happens  (indeed  much  more  frequently 
than  would  be  anticipated  a  priori)  that  elections  are  decided  by 
very  narrow  majorities,  so  that  if  only  a  very  few  votes  changed 
sides  the  representation  would  be  transferred  to  the  other  party. 

Narrow  Majorities  under  Majority  Voting. 

To  illustrate  this,  I  have  prepared  tables  showing  for  the  last 
three  general  elections  for  the  United  Kingdom,  those  of  1868, 
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1874,  and  1880,  (1)  how  many  seats  were  won  by  majorities  not 
exceeding  ioo,  and  (2)  how  many  seats  were  won  by  majorities  not 
exceeding  io  per  cent,  of  the  votes  polled  for  the  successful  can- 
didate. 

From  Tables  I  and  II  it  appears  that  in  1868  34  conservatives 
and  33  liberals  owed  their  success  to  majorities  of  less  than  ioo» 
while  48  conservatives  and  48  liberals  gained  their  seats  by 
majorities  less  in  each  case  than  10  per  cent,  of  the  votes  polled  for 
the  successful  candidate.  I  have  further  calculated  how  many  voters 
must  change  sides  in  order  to  transfer  these  seats  to  the  other  party. 
I  find  from  Table  I  (of  majorities  under  100)  that  the  34  con- 
servative seats  would  be  transferred  to  the  liberals  if  790  voters 
changed  sides,  and  that  the  32  liberal  seats  would  be  transferred 
to  the  conservatives  if  657  voters  changed  sides.* 

From  the  Table  II  of  majorities  under  10  per  cent.,  I  find  that 
the  48  conservative  seats  would  be  transferred  to  the  liberals  if 
3,674  voters  (less  than  3  per  cent,  of  the  conservative  voters  in  those 
cases,  123,993  in  all)  changed  sides,  and  that  the  48  liberal  seats 
would  be  transferred  to  the  conservatives  if  2,810  voters  (less  than 
2*8  per  cent,  of  the  liberal,  voters  in  those  oases,  102,134  in  all) 
changed  sides. 

From  Tables  III  and  IV  it  appears  that  in  1874,  32  conserva- 
tives and  32  liberals  owed  their  success  to  majorities  of  less  than 
100,  while  49  conservatives  and  49  liberals  gained  or  kept  their 
seats  by  majorities  less  in  each  case  than  10  per  cent,  of  the  votes 
polled  for  the  successful  candidate.  I  have  also  calculated  that  of 
the  seats  depending  on  majorities  of  less  than  100,  the  32  conser- 
vative seats  would  be  transferred  to  the  liberals  if  652  voters 
changed  sides,  while  the  32  liberal  seats  would  be  transferred  to 
the  conservatives  if  617  voters  changed  sides.  Of  the  seats  depend- 
ing on  majorities  of  less  than  10  per  cent.,  I  find  that  the  49  con- 
servative seats  would  be  transferred  to  the  liberals  if  3,501  voters 
(less  than  2-8  per  cent,  of  the  conservative  voters  in  those  elections, 
125,796  in  all)  changed  sides,  and  that  the  49  liberal  seats  would 
be  transferred  to  the  conservatives  if  3,506  voters  (less  than  274 
percent,  of  the  liberal  voters  in  those  cases,  128,081  in  all)  had 
changed  sides. 

From  Tables  V  and  VI  it  appears  that  in  1880  33  conservatives 


*  The  number  of  voters  who  most  change  sides  to  transfer  a  seat  to  the  other 
party,  is  always  the  next  whole  number  greater  than  half  the  majority.  Hence  to 
calculate  the  total  number  of  votes  which  must  change  sides,  I  have  added  to  the 
sum  total  of  the  majorities  one  for  every  odd,  and  two  for  every  even  majority, 
and  halved  the  total.  In  cases  where  two  seats  have  been  won  by  the  same  party, 
1  have  omitted  the  figures  as  to  the  smaller  majority,  because  if  sufficient  voters 
change  sides  to  transfer  the  other  seat,  that  one  will  also  be  transferred. 
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and  58  liberals  owed  their  success  to  majorities  of  less  than  100, 
while  48  conservatives  and  72  liberals  gained  or  kept  their  seats 
by  majorities  less  in  each  case  than  10  per  cent,  of  the  votes  polled 
for  the  successful  candidate.  I  have  also  calculated  that  of  the 
seats  depending  on  majorities  of  less  than  100,  the  33  conservative 
seats  would  be  transferred  to  the  liberals  if  715  voters  changed 
sides,  while  the  58  liberal  seats  would  be  transferred  to  the  con- 
servatives if  r,2i4  voters  changed  sides.  Of  the  seats  depending 
upon  majorities  of  less  than  10  per  cent.,  I  find  that  the  48  conser- 
vative seats  would  be  transferred  to  the  liberals  if  3,010  conservative 
voters  changed  sides,  and  that  the  72  liberal  seats  would  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  conservatives  if  4,054  liberal  voters  changed  sides. 

In  Table  II,  of  the  majorities  under  10  per  cent,  in  1868,  I  have 
marked  with  an  *  those  seats  which  were  won  by  the  opposite  party 
in  1874,  and  with  a  t  those  which  having  been  retained  in  1874  by 
the  same  party,  were  won  by  their  opponents  between  1874  and 
1880 ;  and  in  Table  IV,  of  the  majorities  under  10  per  cent,  in 
1874,  I  have  marked  with  a  t  those  seats  which  were  won  by  the 
opposite  party  in  1880.  I  find  that  1 1  conservative  seats  out  of 
48,  and  54  liberal  seats  out  of  48,  or  altogether  45  seats  out  of  96 
in  Table  II  were  won  by  the  opposite  party  in  1874,  and  20  more 
conservative  seats  and  4  more  liberal  seats,  or  altogether  24  addi- 
tional seats,  in  1880  ;  and  that  45  conservative  seats  out  of  49,  and 
8  liberal  seats  out  of  49  in  Table  IV,  or  altogether  53  seats  out  of 
98,  were  won  by  the  opposite  party  in  1880.  These  changes,  how- 
ever, by  no  means  represent  all  the  seats  that  were  insecure.  At 
the  general  election  of  1874  the  conservatives  gained  97  seats  and 
lost  36,*  and  at  the  general  election  of  1880  they  lost  134  seats  and 
gained  25. f  There  was  a  general  movement  of  public  opinion  in 
favour  of  the  conservatives  in  1874,  and  against  them  in  1880,  but 
that  they  should  have,  notwithstanding,  lost  36  seats  in  1874  and 
gained  2  5  seats  in  1880,  shows  by  how  uncertain  a  tenure  very  many 
parliamentary  seats  are  held.  The  10  per  cent.  Tables  II,  IV, 
and  VI  comprise  the  names  of  178  constituencies  out  of  419,  of 
which  1 1  had  extremely  close  contests  at  each  of  the  three  elections, 
51  more  at  two  of  these  elections,  and  the  remaining  116  at  only 
one  general  election.  There  have  also  been  a  certain  number  of 
close  contests  between  two  candidates  belonging  to  the  same  party. 
These  I  have  not  included. 

•  Q.  F.  Chambers's  «  Record  of  Parliamentary  Elections,"  1874. 
t  "  Times,"  20th  April,  1880. 
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Table  I. — Majorities  under  One  Hundred.    Election  of  1868. 


CONSERVATIVE  VICTORIES. 

Abingdon  - 73 

Boston   90 

Brecknock r5 

Bridgnorth    51 

Chippenham _.  69 

Clitheroe   67 

Derbyshire,  N 61 

Devises 64 

Enniskillen    30 

Evesham    33 

Falmouth  72 

Haddingtonshire  65 

Hampshire,  S 30 

Hertford    89 

Kent,  West  55 

Lichfield    5 1 

Malmesbury 23 

Great  Marlow  ~ 3.1 

Northallerton    14 

Peebles  and  Selkirk 3 

Poole 60 

Portarlington    18 

fye —  14 

Salford  40 

Southampton    17 

Stafford 15 

Taunton 28 

Think    26 

Wallingford 95 

Warwickshire,  S 29 

Westbury  27 

Wigtownshire 67 

Woodstock    21 

Yorkshire,  W.B.,  B.D 88 


Liberal  Victories. 

Andover 71 

Athlone 34 

Ayrshire-,  N 75 

S 25 

Bandon 4 

Bodmin 90 

Canterbury    79 

Carlisle 14 

Christchurch 49 

Derbyshire,  £ 33 

Dover    48 

Dumfriesshire  44 

Durham     52 

Exeter   29 

Guildford 21 

Hampshire,  S 71 

Hereford   32 

Horsham  o 

Knaresborough 1 5 

Lewes 14 

Limerick    ~ 74 

Newry    8 

Oldham 8 

56 


Petersfield     42 

Salisbury    56 

Sussex,  E 51 

Tewkesbury 76 

Wakefield 45 

Wareham  13 

Warrington   27 

Windsor 8 

York,  W.B.,  S.D 8 


Table  II.— Majorities  under  Ten  per  Cent.    Election  of  1868. 

CONSERVATIVE  VICTORIES. 

tAshton 2,818 

2,104 

*«4 


Cumberland,  E. 
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3,781 
3,676 

2,620 
2,390 

oogle 


205 


230 
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Table  II.— Majorities  under  Ten  per  Cent.    Election  of  1868—  ContiL 

CONSBRYATIYB  VICTORIES— Contd. 


tDerbyshire,  N 2,698 

2,637 


S 3,682 

3,443 


3,594 
3,375 


fDublin  5,587 

5,379 

Hampshire,  S 2,756 

2,726 


Kent,  E 5,104 

4,685 


6x 


139 


219 


208 


30 


W. 


3,378 
3,823 

3,440 
3,196 


tLancashire,  N.B 8,594 

3,463 


8,612 
3,441 


Lancashire,  S.W 7,676 

7,415 


419 


55 


244 


131 


171 


261 


249 


•{■Leicestershire,  S 3,110 

2,861 

Liverpool ., 16,222 

15,017 

1,205 

fLjnn  Regis 1,125 

1,012 

113 

Malmesbury     887 

314 

23 

Great  Marlow 845 

814 

Northallerton 886 

372 


3i 


V 


Northamptonshire,  S 2,505 

2,305 

fNorwich    ...... 4,521 

4,364 


157 


fPeebles  and  Selkirk  861 

358 


•Poole  ... 
tBye 


663 

513 

499 


fSalford   6,181 

6,141 


t    „ 


6,312 
6,018 


•Southampton 2,178 

2,161 

fStafford  1,124 

1,107 

•Stockport    2,714 

2,591 


194 


Suffolk,  S 8,620 

3,321 


"J 


Sussex.  E 8,681 

8,470 


199 


•Taunton . 


918 
890 


fWarwickshire,  S 2,501 

2,472 


2,581 
2,458 


29 


•Westbury  492 

465 

Wigtonshire  719 

652 


m 


27 


Woodstock 

tWoreestershire 
fYorkshire,  W.B.,  E.D 


602 

481 

4,106 

8,789 


67 


....    7,136 
7,047 

....    7,437 
6,867 


319 


88 
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Tabu  II.- Majorities  under  Ten  per  Cent.    Election  of  \86&—Contd. 
Libhbal  Victories. 


•Ayrshire,  N.  .... 

•      »       8 

tBsadon  

•Bsth  


1,897 
1,822 

1,416 
1,891 

141 
187 

2,187 
2,024 


•Brighton 8,081 

2,917 


^sntcrbnrj 

•Cardiganshire... 
Csitisfe  


1,286 
1,157 

2,074 
1,918 

1,971 
1,957 


75 

*5 

4 

163 

164 

79 

156 

«4 


•GsnsTvonshire 1,968 

1,815 
« ~  148 

•Chsthsm 2,042 

1,858 
184 

•Colchester 1,417 

1,284 

•Derbyshire,  E 2,032 

1,999 


1 53 


Devonshire,]?. 
•Deronport  „..„. 
•Dorer 

Dublin     ,,.,, 
•Dumfriesshire 

Durham,  S. 

Durham  •.._......, 


2,069 
1,970 

8,898 
8,520 

1,519 
1,370 

1,485 
1,887 

5,586 
6,452 

1,100 
1,056 


33 


119 


378 


149 


134 


4,021 
3,746 

*75 

784 

732 
5* 


•Exeter , 

•Guildford 


2,247 
2,218 

586 
616 


fHampshire,  S 2,797 

2,716 


•Hereford 

•Hertfordshire.. 
•Horsham    


....    1,015 
968 

....    8,625 
3,866 


Hull 


880 
880 

6,874 
6,388 


•Ipswich  2,196 

2,044 


•Knaresborough  . 

•Lewes 

Limerick 


862 
847 

601 
587 

794 
720 


London  omitted,  because  small 
majority  due  to  liberals  running 
four  candidates 

Macclesfield   2,509 

2,321 

fMaidstone  1,646 

1,412 


fNewry 887 

879 

•Oldham  6,122 

6,116 


»9 
ai 
81 

3* 

269 

o 

491 

151 

15 

H 

74 

188 
U4 


•Petersfield 


6,140 

6,084 

863 
321 


5* 


•Salisbury 679 

628 

Stockport    2,658 

2,475 


56 


18, 
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Table  II. — Majorities  under  Ten  per  Cent.    Election  of  1868— Contd. 
Liberal  Victories — Contd. 


•Surrey,  E 3,941 

3,557 


•Sussex,  E 8,611 

8,560 


384 


•Tower  Hamlets 7,849 

7,446 


5i 


•Wakefield  1,557 

1,512 


4^3 


•Wareham 


314 
301 


45 


13 


•Warrington    1,984 

1,957 


•Windsor . 


•Yorkshire,  W.R.,  S.D. 


808 
795 


7,948 
7,935 


8,110 
7,621 


■4»f 


Table  III. — Majorities  under  One  Hundred.    Election  of  1874. 

Liberal  Victories. 

Banbury    84 

Bandon 5 

Barnstaple 53 

Bewdley 99 

Blackburn 13 

Caithness  11 

Cardiff  9 

Denbigh     30 

Dungannon    12 

Durham 33 

Falmouth 41 

Flint  4 

Helstone    50 

Hereford    18 

Kinsale  60 

Kirkcudbrightshire 4 

Macclesfield  42 

Maidstone 73 

Newark 88  " 

Newcastle-under-Lyme  ....  79 

New  Boss 21 

Newry    4 

Oxford  83 

Pembroke ...  29 

Renfrewshire 18 

Bichmond 64 

Salisbury  17 

Stroud    31 

Tewkesbury  27 

Tiverton 24 

Warwick    43 

Westbury 22 


CONSEBTATTTB  VlOTOBDBS. 

Ayr - 

Bath  

Bedford 

Brecknock     

Cambridge 

Clitheroe  

Derbyshire,  E 

Donegal 

Enniskillen    

Evesham  

Exeter    

Grantham 

Hereford   ; 

Knaresborough 

Lanarkshire,  S 

Lancashire,  N.E, 

Leitrim  

Lynn  Regis   

Maldon 

Northallerton    

Norwich „ 

Petersfield 

Portarlington    

Roxburghshire 

Rye    

Salford  

Salisbury   

Shaftesbury  

Stirlingshire 

Thirsk    

Wight,  Isle  of  

Wigton  


H 

6 

9 
21 
20 
9* 
99 
40 
20 

47 
66 
66 
76 
98 
21 
80 
43 
94 
42 
7 
47 
11 

26 

58 
60 
76 
30 


10 

2 
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Tablb  TV.— Majorities  under  Ten  per  Cent.    Election  of  1874. 

CoNBBBVATIYE  YlOTOBIXB. 


Antrim. 


4,142 
4,009 


fAshton    2,612 

2,432 


133 


tAyr 

fBath   

fBodford  ..... 

fBdLbm 

tBrecfesock  . 
fCambridge. 

t        -,, 

fChelse*  

tChester  ..... 


1,697 
1,688 

2,897 
2,391 

1,010 
1,001 

.5,987 
6,440 

874 
353 

1,794 
1,774 

1,856 
1,788 


180 


547 


n8 


7,173 
6,701 

2,356 
2,125 


47* 


tColchurter 1,407 

1,279 


231 


fCornwall,  E 8,276 

5,978 


128 


tCovOTtfary 
tCricUade 


3,823 
3,662 

2,231 
2,092 


298 


161 


139 


fDerbyshire,  E 2,116 

2,017 

fDonegal 1,866 

1,826 

40 

tDumfrieashire    1,452 

1,316 

137 

fExeter 2,330 

2,264 

66 

fGloucester 2,182 

1,990 

142 


fGrantham . 


965 


fGheat  Grimsby  1,534 

1,393 


66 


fHereford.. 


978 
902 


tLanarkshire,  S 1,347 

1,326 


141 


fLftncaahire,  N.E. 
t 


4,481 
4,401 

4,578 
4,297 


80 


Leitrim  1,098 

1,056 

fLynn  Regis    1,093 

999 


28< 


43 


t-Maldon  632 

590 


94 


^Manchester    19,649 

18,727 


"Northallerton.. 


386 
879 


922 


ftforwich M 5,823 

6,776 


fOldham  8,541 

8,397 


47 


8,582 
8,860 


fPetarsfield 372 

361 

^Roxburghshire  789 

763 


fRye. 


697 
639 


fSalford   6,987 

6,827 


26 


58 


t     „ 
fSalisbury 


7,003 
6,709 

835 
759 


160 


294 


76 
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Table  IV.— Majorities  under  Ten  per  Cent    Election  of  1874— Contd. 

CONBBBVATIYE  VlOTOfctRS — C<Mtd. 


fShaftesbury   591 

561 


fSouthampton 2,534 

2,345 


*o 


fStaleybridge  2,878 

2,220 


189 


fStirlingshire  1,171 

1,127 


158 


Think 


410 
409 


fWarrington   2,881 

2,201 


180 


fWight,  Isle  of   1,614 

1,604 


fWigton  522 

520 


fYorkshire,  W.E.,  E.D.         8,077 
7,285 


791 


fBandon  180 

175 


LlBBBAL  VlOTOBDB. 

Dungannon 


Bath 


2,620 
2,548 


fBarnstaple 675 


172 


Blackburn  , 6,888 


Bolton 6,782 

5,650 


53 


U 


Bristol    8,738 

8,522 


132 


Caithness 


460 
489 


Cardiff    2,780 

2,771 


Cornwall,  E 8,895 

3,099 


Coventry 8,799 

8,628 

Denbigh 1,238 

1,208 


296 


171 


Derbyshire,  E. 


2,206 
2,067 

8,778 
8,672 


30 


139 


fDown 4,814 

4,688 


aoi 


131 


121 

109 


Durham,  N 4^827 

4,011 


316 


Durham 

Falmouth  . 

Flint  

CHoiioester . 


879 
846 


33 


784 
748 

1,076 
1,074 

2,070 
1,865 


»°5 


fGreenwich 5,968 

5,561 


Hackney 
Hereford... 
Hull    


6,310 

921 
903 

8,499 
7,706 


407 


583 


18 


Kirkcudbrightshire  835 

831 


794 


Lambeth    11,788 

11,201 

Macclesfield 2,792 

2,750 


5«7 
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Table  IV.— Majorities  wider  Ten  per  Cent.    Election  of  1874— Contd. 
Liberal  Victories — Contd. 


fMaidstone  1,491 

1,414 


fNewark 


912 
824 


77 


Newcastie-under-Lyme....    1,116 
1,087 

fXewry 469 

465 


88 


79 


Northampton 
Oxford    


2,310 
2,176 

2,281 
2,198 


135 


Pembroke  1,889 

1,810 


Beading  . 


1,790 
1,652 

1,794 
1,681 


83 


*9 


138 


Renfrewshire 1,921 

1,903 


163 


Salisbury 800 

788 


18 


17 


Shrewsbury    .._ 1,683 

1,382 


Stockport   8,528 

3,406 


151 


8,628 
3,872 


izz 


Stroud 2,794 

2,763 


*S* 


2,798 
2,667 


3i 


Tewkesbury 860 


131 


Tiverton .. 
Warwick 


605 

783 
740 


*7 


*4 


fWestbury  640 

618 


43 


Worcester 2,164 

1,968 


Yorkshire,  W.R.,  N.D 8,6 

7,820 


206 


778 


Table  V. — Majorities  wider  One  Hundred.    Election  of  1880. 
Conservative  Victories. 


Ayrshire,  N 55 

Bandon 15 

Bridport 13 

Oarrickfergus 37 

Chippenham 23 

Coleraine   29 

Devizes  58 

Dorchester 42 

Dover 94 

Down 20 

Downpatrick 77 

Dumbartonshire    9 

Enniskillen    21 

Eye 62 

Haddingtonshire  44 

Harwich. 58 

Helston 40 


Inverness-shire 29 

Lichfield .' 1 6 

Londonderry 88 

Newark 11 

Newry    30 

Nottinghamshire,  N 10 

Plymouth 40 

Poole 6 

Rochester  99 

Sheffield 40 

Shropshire,  N 67 

Thirsk 63 

Westbury 54 

Wigan    33 

Wigtownshire  44 

Wilts,  N 50 
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Table  V. — Majorities  under  One  Hundred.    Election  of  1880—Contd. 
Liberal  Victories. 


Abingdon  42 

Andover 41 

Berwick 61 

Bewdley 68 

Bodmin 43 

Boston    17 

Brecknock 59 

Buckingham 8 

Buteshire  17 

Carlow    4 

Cheltenham   21 

Christchurch 18 

Colchester 2 

Coventry    97 

Denbigh 15 

Donegal 61 

Dumfriesshire   73 

Dungannon   2 

Durham .., 94 

Edinburgh  University 74 

Evesham    9 

Huntingdonshire 21 

Ipswich 97 

King's  Lynn 93 

Kinsale  70 

Kirkcudbrightshire  21 

Knaresborough 16 

Macclesfield  66 


Monmouth 61 

Newark 88 

Newport 58 

New  Boss 88 

Norfolk,  S .....  1 

Northumberland,  S 72 

Oxford   10 

Peebles  32 

Pembroke  33 

Petersfield ~ 86 

Plymouth  22 

Roxburghshire 10 

Rye - «8 

St.  Ives  48 

Shaftesbury  ~ 34 

Southampton     51 

Stamford   50 

Taunton 40 

Tewkesbury  9 

Tralee 52 

Tyrone   48 

Wallingford  41 

Wareham  35 

Warwickshire,  S 43 

Wigtown    12 

Wicklow 7 

Wight,  Isle  of  13 

Worcester 9 


Maldon  18  |  Youghai 13 


Table  VI. — Majorities  under  Ten  per  Cent    Election  of  1880. 
Conservative  Victobies. 

Antrim 4,936 

4,789 

H7 


Ayrshire,  If 

Bandon     

1,636 

1,581 

200 

185 

55 


15 


Birkenhead  4,025 

3,658 
367 

Blackburn    6,207 

5,760 
447 

Bridport  478 

465 

Canterbury  1,425 

1,294 
131 


Carrickfergus   591 

654 


Chatham  2,499 

2,398 


37 


Cheshire,  Mid 3,700 

3,374 


Chippenham    478 

455 


326 


Cumberland,  E 3,161 

3,039 


Dover   1,701 

1,607 

Down    6,599 

6,579 
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Table  VI.— Majorities  under  Ten  per  Cent.    Election  of  1880—Contd. 
Conservative  Victories— Contd. 


Dumbartonshire 1,333 

1,324 


Essex,  E. 

„      B. 


2,561 
2,369 

4,726 
4,324 


192 


Haddingtonshire 469 

425 


40* 


Hastings  

Helston 

Inverness-shire. . 


1,873 
1,702 

461 
421 

808 
779 


171 


40 


Ipswich 8,142 

3,025 

Kent,  E 6,478 

4,959 

King*  a  Lynn     1,252 

1,143 


*9 


117 


5'4 


Lichfield   

Londonderry 
Maidstone 


553 
537 

964 
876 

1,832 
1,725 


109 


16 


88 


Monmouthshire  3,294 

3,019 


107 


Newark     . 
Newry  


993 


687 
657 


*75 


30 


Norfolk,  W 2,433 

2,304 

Nottinghamshire,  N 2,745 

2,735 


Plymouth 2,442 

2,402 


Poole 

Portsmouth  (two  1 
Preston 


ats)  . 


854 
848 

6,683 
6,030 

6,641 
5,355 


Bochester 1,393 

1,294 

Sheffield   16,546 

16,506 

Shoreham 2,195 

2,095 


Shropshire,  S 2,216 

2,149 

Somerset,  W 8,136 

2,967 

Suffolk,  E 8,618 

8,504 

Westbury 659 

605 

Wigan  (two  seats)  2,946 

2,655 

Wigtonshire 768 

722 


Wiltshire,  N 2,833 

2,783 


Liberal  Victories. 


Abingdon 428 


Andorer 


405 
864 


Blackburn    6,349 

6,088 


4i 


261 


Bolton  (two  seats)  6,965 

6,415 

Boston 1,367 

1,350 

Brighton  (two  seats)  4,913 

4,664 


129 

10 

40 

6 

286 

99 
40 
100 

67 
169 
114 

54 

291 
46 
50 

550 
17 


VOL.    XLIV.       PAKT    II. 
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Tablb  VI.— Majorities  under  Ten  per  Cent.    Election  of  1880— Contd. 
Libbbal  Yiotobixs — Contd. 


Bristol  10,070 

9,375 


Buckingham 528 

520 


695 


Buteshire  . 


668 
551 


Cardiff 8,831 

3,488 


17 


Carlow 


149 
145 


343 


Cheltenham 2,318 

2,297 


Christchurch    1,185 

1,117 


Colchester 1,650 

1,648 


Coventry  4,105 

4,008 


Denbigh    1,424 

1,409 


Derbyshire,  N 3,183 

2,936 


Donegal    2,015 

1,954 


Dublin  5,647 

5,446 


Dumfriesshire 1,577 

1,505 


Dungannon  128 

126 


Durham    1,152 

1,058 


Edinburgh  University 2,522 

2,448 


Evesham 


373 


Gravesend    1,544 

1,422 


68 

2 

97 

l5 

247 

61 

201 

7* 

2 

94 

74 

9 


Huntingdonshire 1,617 

1,596 


Ipswich     3,074 

2,979 

King's  Lynn 1,281 

1,188 


Kirkcudbrightshire . , 
Knaresborough    


982 
961 

357 
341 


Lancashire,  S.E.  (two  seats)  11,313 
10,419 


Lincolnshire,  N 4,159 

3,865 

Macclesfield 2,744 

2,678 


8*4 


294 


Maldon. 


679 
661 


Monmouth   2,258 

2,197 


Montgomeryshire    2,232 

2,041 


Newark     1,073 

985 


Newport   618 

560 

Norfolk,  S 2,906 

2,905 


Northamptonshire,  N 2,425 

2,316 


Northumberland,  S. 


8,< 

3,622 


109 


Nottingham,  N 2,813 

2,646 


7l  \ 


Oxford 2,6 

2,659 

Peebles  and  Selkirk 516 

484 


167 


Pembroke 1,462 

1,429 


Plymouth 2,406 

2,384 
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Tablb  VI.— Majorities  under  Ten  per  Cent.    Election  of  lQ8Q—Contd. 
LlBBBAL  VlCTOMBS — Co*td. 


Beading    2,28G 

2,067 


Roxburghshire 859 

849 


219 


Bye    

St.  lyes 

Shaftesbury 

Southampton  (two  1 

Slaleybridge 

Stamford 


E*te) 


618 

487 
439 

.    652 
618 

8,051 

2,902 

2,70* 
2^42 

601 
661 


34 


149 


164 


Stockport 4,103 

8,878 


50 


Stroud  3,081 

2310 

Taunton    \    1,000 

960 


230 


*7i 


40 


Tewkesbury 350 

841 


Tyrone 3,500 

3,452 


Wallingford 582 

541 


Wareham . 


451 

416 


Warwickshire,  S 2,550 

2,507 


Wigtowa  650 

638 


48 
4i 
35 
43 


Wicklow   1,240 

1,233 


Wight,  IbIc  of 1,986 

1,973 


Worcester 

Yorkshire,  W.B.,  S.D. 


2,511 
2,502 

11,181 
10,391 


13 


Youghal    133 

120 


790 


13 


The  great  changes  produced  in  the  British  Parliament  by  the 
general  elections  of  1874  and  1880  were  exceeded  in  the  Canadian 
elections  of  September,  1879.  These  gave  the  opposition  a  majority 
of  at  least  66  in  a  house  of  only  206,  while  throughout  the  whole  of 
the  preceding  parliament  the  opposition  had  never  been  in  a  smaller 
minority  than  39  ("Times,"  4th  October,  1879).  Therefore  at 
least  105  seats  ont  of  206  had  been  transferred  from  the  one  party 
to  the  other. 

In  Victoria  there  were  two  general  elections  in  1880.  In  the 
first  ("  Times,"  13th  April,  1880)  Mr.  Berry's  ministry  only  secured 
37  supporters  against  49  supporters  of  Mr.  Service.  In  the  second 
("Times,"  9th  September,  1880)  Mr.  Service's  supporters  only 
numbered  35  against  44  opponents,  supporters  of  Mr.  Berry,  and 
7  neutrals.  This  is  attributed  to  the  Roman  Catholic  vote  having 
been  thrown  at  the  first  election  against  Mr.  Berry,  and  at  the 
second  against  Mr.  Service,  because  neither  minister  would  consent 
to  give  them  separate  denominational  schools.  If  Irish  be  substi- 
tuted for  Roman  Catholic,  the  explanation  would  apply  to  a  con- 
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siderable  part  of  the  recent  fluctuations  in  the  parliamentary 
representation  of  English  voters. 

At  the  United  States' presidential  election  fpr  1864,  Mr.  Lincoln 
was  elected  by  a  majority  of  184  electors  against  21  for  General 
MacClellan  ;  but  this  overwhelming  majority  only  corresponded  to 
a  majority  of  2,223,03$  to  1,81 1,754,  or  41 1,281  among  the  primary 
electors ;  and  according  to  a  calculation  made  by  Colonel  Wheeler, 
of  the  United  States'  statistical  bureau,  in  the  paper  already  quoted 
from  the  report  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  representative  reform, 
it  would  only  have  required  36,000  voters,  i.e.  less  than  2  per  cent 
of  Lincoln's  voters,  to  change  sides,  to  transfer  100  electors  from 
Lincoln  to  MacClellan,  thus  giving  the  latter  a  majority  of  121  votes 
against  84.  In  1852,  according  to  a  table  appended  to  Mr.  James 
Garth  Marshall's  "Minorities  and  Majorities"  (Ridgway,  1853), 
President  Pierce,  democrat,  was  elected  by  a  majority  of  278  votes 
against  18  for  General  Scott,  whig;  but  this  only  corresponded  to 
a  majority  of  178,900  among  the  primary  electors ;  and  according 
to  a  calculation  I  have  made  from  Mr.  Marshall's  figures,  it  would 
only  have  required  28,200  electors  to  change  sides,  to  transfer  133 
electors  from  Pierce  to  Scott,  giving  the  latter  a  majority  of 
151  votes  to  145. 

From  the  electoral  statistics  published  by  the  Italian  govern- 
ment ("  Statistica  Elettorale  Politica,"  Roma,  1876,  and  the  same, 
1880),  I  have  ascertained  that  the  number  of  elections  won  by  less 
than  10  per  cent,  of  the  majority  was : — 

In  1861 50      out  of  448 

-   ,65-66 ;:;;;;;;;;;;:;;;;;;;;;;;;::;  g}    »    *® 


'67 

70 

'74 49  V       „      508 

'80 


431 
49f 
47  J 


For  the  elections  of  1870,  1874,  and  1880  these  figures  were 
ascertained  in  the  same  manner  as  for  the  elections  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  by  counting  the  cases  in  which  the  votes  polled  for  the 
highest  candidate  did  not  exceed  by  more  than  10  per  cent,  those 
polled  for  the  second  candidate.  For  the  elections  of  1861, 1865-66, 
and  1867,  1  had  no  tables  showing  the  votes  polled  for  the  second 
candidate,  and  therefore  I  have  counted  the  cases  where  the  votes 
polled  for  the  highest  candidate  do  not  exceed  52^  per  cent,  of  the 
total  votes  polled.  This  would  include  cases  where  the  remaining 
votes  were  divided  among  two  or  more  unsuccessful  candidates. 

Taking  the  three  last*  Italian  elections  alone,  they  give  an  average 
of  9  per  cent,  of  cases  in  which  the  majority  is  less  than  10  per  cent 

*  There  was  a  general  election  in  1876,  the  statistics  of  which  I  have  not 
seen. 
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of  the  successful  candidates'  votes,  while  the  three  last  English 
elections  give  12^  per  cent,  of  such  cases.  The  difference  may 
perhaps  be  doe,  wholly  Or  in  part,  to  the  Italians  having  a  ballotage 
or  second  election  if  the  first  candidate  does  not  obtain  an  absolute 
majority  of  the  votes  polled.  This  enables  several  candidates  of  the 
same  party  to  compete  against  each  other  at  the  first  election,  and 
thus  prevents  the  managers  of  the  party  from  forcing  an  unpopular 
candidate  upon  it,  and  thus  causing  a  certain  number  of  absten- 
tions or  desertions,  and  converting  a  secure  victory  into  a  closely 
balanced  contest. 

Instability  Resulting  from  Narrow  Majorities. 

From  the  figures  given  above,  it  is  easy  to  understand  how  a 
slight  change  in  political  opinion  among  the  electors  may  produce  a 
very  considerable  change  in  the  balance  of  parties  among  their 
representatives.  The  political  system  is  in  fact  always  in  a  state  of 
unstable  equilibrium,  liable  to  be  turned  upside  down  by  anything 
that  may  make  the  one  party  popular  or  the  other  unpopular  at 
the  time  of  a  general  election.  This  makes  the  leaders  of  parties 
extremely  sensitive  to  fluctuations  of  public  opinion,  and  unwilling 
to  risk  even  a  slight  amount  of  temporary  unpopularity  ;  while  on 
the  other  hand  it  makes  popular  agitators  much  more  influential 
than  they  would  be  if  the  elections  did  not  so  often  depend  upon 
small  majorities,  and  thus  come  to  be  decided  by  that  class  among 
the  electors  whose  votes  are  most  readily  affected  by  temporary 
fluctuations  of  opinion. 

If  the  representatives  were  elected  so  as  to  represent  the  different 
parties  among  the  electors  according  to  their  real  strength,  the 
fluctuations  in  the  strength  of  parties  in  the  assembly  would  be 
only  in  proportion  to  the  actual  changes  of  opinion  among  the 
electors.  If  a  party  had  a  decided  majority,  its  leaders  would  be 
able  to  risk  incurring  a  certain  amonnt  of  unpopularity  among  the 
class  of  electors  to  which  I  have  referred,  provided  they  still  re- 
tained the  confidence  of  their  regular  supporters  in  the  assembly 
and  among  the  electors. 

Corruption  Due  to  Narrow  Majorities. 

The  tables  of  narrow  majorities  (Nos.  I  to  VI)  will  also  explain 
why  electors  under  majority  voting  are  so  liable  to  be  influenced 
by  bribery,  treating,  intimidation,  and  other  undue  influences. 
The  bulk  of  the  electors  in  a  constituency  may  be  too  honest  to  be 
bribed  or  corrupted,  and  too  independent  to  be  intimidated,  but 
there  will  always  be  some  few  who  are  accessible  to  such  influences, 
and  whenever  the  honest  and  independent  electors  are  divided  into 
two  nearly  equal  parties,  supporting  two  rival  candidates,  or  seta 
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of  candidates,  the  election  is  really  left  in  the  hands  of  the  corrupt 
or  dependent  residue.  If  the  constituencies  which  now  return 
together  five  or  seven  representatives,  were  united  into  a  single 
constituency  with  the  same  number  of  representatives,  and  these 
representatives  were  elected  in  such  a  manner  as  to  represent  the 
different  parties  among  the  electors  proportionally,  the  corrupt  or 
dependent  residues,  which  had  enjoyed  such  great  influence  under 
majority  voting,  would  only  be  able  to  influence  the  election  of, 
at  the  utmost,  one  representative  out  of  the  five  or  the  seven. 
This  has  been  practically  verified  in  the  school  board  elections  with 
cumulative  voting. 

It  occasionally  happens,  as  election  investigations  have  shown, 
that  not  only  a  small  residue,  but  a  considerable  fraction,  perhaps 
a  majority,  of  a  constituency  has  become  corrupt.  But  in  these 
cases  it  will  usually  be  found  that  the  corruption  has  gradually 
increased  from  small  beginnings.  A  few  voters  having  been  bribed 
to  turn  an  election,  gradually  more  and  more  insist  on  being  paid. 
If  the  election  managers  had  not  been  tempted  at  first  to  bribe  a 
few,  the  constituency  would  have  remained  pure. 

Majority  voting  is  also  responsible  for  a  great  part  of  the 
expenditure  incurred  by  candidates  in  retaining  election  agents, 
having  committee  rooms,  advertising,  and  bringing  voters  to  the 
poll.  Within  certain  limits,  expenditure  for  these  purposes  is  legiti- 
mate, as  contributing  to  make  the  views  and  claims  of  the  can- 
didates known  to  the  electors:  but,  unquestionably,  a  very  large 
portion  of  this  expenditure  is  only  incurred  because  elections 
depend  upon  narrow  majorities,  and  it  is,  therefore,  worth  while  to 
incur  a  very  considerable  expenditure  for  the  chance  of  securing 
a  few  additional  votes. 

Personation  also  is  not  resorted  to,  at  least  not  systematically, 
except  when  it  is  supposed  that  parties  are  nearly  equally  divided 
in  the  constituency,  and  that,  therefore,  success  depends  upon  a 
small  number  of  votes. 

Gerrymandering . 

There  is  another  mode  in  which  the  circumstance  that  under 
majority  voting  elections  frequently  depend  upon  a  small  balance  of 
votes,  may  be  used  to  transfer  seats  from  the  one  party  to  the  other. 
This  is  by  altering  the  constituency,  and  either  adding  or  taking 
away  some  class  of  electors  which  is  supposed  to  be  much  more 
favourable  to  the  one  party  than  to  the  other.  This  may  be  done 
either  by  altering  the  boundaries  of  the  electoral  districts  or  by 
enfranchising  or  disfranchising  a  particular  set  of  electors.  The 
alteration  of  boundaries  for  this  purpose  is  extensively  practised  in 
the  United  States,  under  the  name  of  gerrymandering,  and  it  was  also 
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common  in  France  under  Napoleon  III,  where  large  towns  which,  if 
left  undivided,  would  probably  have  elected  opposition  candidates, 
were  divided  into  several  portions,  each  of  which  was  united  with 
a  sufficiently  large  rural  district  to  secure  a  majority  for  the  govern- 
ment. (See  Mr.  Ware's  "  Machinery  of  Politics ;"  "American  Law 
"  Review  "  for  January,  1872,  vol.  vi,  p.  283 ;  Baron  de  Layre,  "  Les 
"Minorites."  Dentu.  Paris,  1868,  p.  23.)  In  England,  fortunately, 
the  boundaries  of  constituencies  and  the  conditions  of  the  franchise 
have  only  been  altered  twice,  viz.,  in  1832  and  in  1867-78  ;  and  the 
circumstances  under  which  the  last  Reform  Bills  of  1867-78  were 
passed,  the  official  influence  of  the  ministry  being  on  one  side,  and 
the  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  other,  were  calculated 
to  check  any  such  proceedings,  and  they  are  not  yet  recognised  as 
legitimate  party  manoeuvres.  But  we  cannot  reckon  upon  this 
continuing,  if  majority  voting  be  maintained,  and  it  remain  possible 
by  slight  alterations  in  the  conditions  of  the  franchise  to  transfer 
a  whole  set  of  constituencies  from  the  one  party  to  the  other.  If 
proportional  representation  were  substituted  for  majority  voting,  the 
provisions  of  a  Reform  Bill,  whether  as  to  the  conditions  of  the 
franchise  or  as  to  the  alterations  in  the  constituencies,  would  have 
much  less  influence  on  the  balance  of  parties,  and  would  have  a  much 
fairer  chance  of  being  considered  on  their  merits. 

Division  into  Two  Parties. 

Thus  far  I  have  reasoned  on  the  assumption  that  the  division 
into  two,  and  only  two  parties,  which  is  found  almost  everywhere 
under  majority  voting,  will  not  be  affected  by  the  change  to 
another  mode  of  voting.  But  in  fact,  as  I  believe,  this  limitation  of 
electoral  contests  to  only  two  parties  is  due  mainly  to  majority 
voting,  and  would  be  more  or  less  broken  in  upon  if  any  method  of 
voting  were  substituted  which  enabled  smaller  sections  of  the 
electors  to  obtain  separately  their  respective  shares  of  the  repre- 
sentation without  being  compelled  to  combine  together  to  form  a 
majority  party.  That  majority  voting  by  thus  compelling  smaller 
sections  to  combine  together,  on  pain  of  being  left  unrepresented, 
tends  to  limit  to  only  two  the  number  of  parties  competing  at  an 
election,  I  have  shown  in  a  previous  part  of  this  paper.  It  may  be 
thought,  however,  that  this,  though  an  adequate  cause,  may  not  be 
the  only  possible  cause.  It  is  a  prevailing  opinion  among  those 
who  confine  their  attention  to  English  party  divisions,  that  though 
the  creeds  of  the  liberal  and  conservative  parties  may  vary  from 
time  to  time  in  their  details,  they  correspond  substantially  to  two 
opposite  tendencies  of  thought,  which  produce  naturally  two 
opposite  sets  of  opinions  and  two  opposing  parties.  But  even 
without  going  outside  English  politics,  anyone  who  examines  care- 
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fully  the  opinions  from  time  to  time  advocated  by  these  two  parties 
on  those  questions  of  domestic  and  foreign  policy  which  from  time 
to  time  prominently  occupy  public  attention,  will,  I  think,  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  not  un frequently  the  members  of  each  party  are 
kept  in  agreement  with  each  other  far  more  by  reluctance  to 
separate  from  their  common  organisation  (which  under  majority 
voting  is  the  condition  of  their  exercising  any  political  influence) 
than  by  any  of  the  principles  which  they  hold  in  common.  And  when 
we  look  beyond  the  United  Kingdom  to  other  countries  where  repre- 
sentative government  with  majority  voting  has  been  for  a  long  time 
in  operation,  to  the  United  States,  to  Switzerland,  or  to  Belgium, 
we  shall  find  everywhere*  the  same  division  into  two  and  only  two 
parties,  but  the  character  of  the  party  division  varying  in  different 
countries.  In  the  United  States  the  distinguishing  characteristics 
of  the  rival  parties  have  nothing  whatever  in  common  with  those 
of  our  Liberals  and  Conservatives,  and  this  is  also  true  of  the 
Independents  and  Radicals  of  Geneva.  We  find,  moreover,  that 
the  same  party  divisions  usually  run  through  all  elections,  whether 
federal,  State,  or  municipal,  or,  as  the  case  may  be,  national  or 
municipal,  though  there  is  no  connection  between  the  questions  to 
be  dealt  with  by  the  different  sets  of  representatives.  These 
phenomena  I  cannot  explain  by  any  theory  of  a  natural  division 
between  opposing  tendencies  of  thought,  and  the  only  explanation 
which  seems  to  me  to  account  for  them  is  that  the  two  opposing 
parties  into  which  we  find  politicians  divided  in  each  of  these 
countries  have  been  formed  and  are  kept  together  by  majority 
voting. 

I  am  far  from  imagining  that  the  substitution  of  proportional 
representation  for  majority  votiug  would  prevent  the  bulk  of  the 
members  of  such  a  representative  assembly  as  the  House  of 
Commons  from  being  still  divided,  ordinarily  into  two  principal 
parties.  The  House  of  Commons  will  still  decide  all  questions  sub- 
mitted to  it  by  majorities,  and  there  will  still  be  a  responsible  min- 
istry whose  continuance  in  office  will  depend  upon  its  receiving  a 
certain  support  from  the  majority  of  the  House,  and  therefore  there 
will  usually  be  another  party  aspiring  to  replace  this  ministry.  But 
if  the  electors  were  free  to  choose  not  merely  between  the  two 
parties  and  their  respective  sets  of  candidates,  but  between  the 
individual  candidates  of  each  party,  and  all  other  candidates  who 
might  be  nominated  (and  this  they  would  be  able  to  do  freely  under 

*  That  this  is  not  true  at  present  of  France  or  Germany,  or  Italy,  may  he  doe 
partly  to  representative  government  having  only  been  for  a  short  period  in  free 
operation  there,  and  partly  to  the  ballotage  (or  second  election,  if  no  absolute 
majority)  allowing  more  than  two  parties  to  contend  against  each  other  at  the  first 
voting. 
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some  of  the  systems  of  proportional  representation  to  be  described 
farther  on  in  this  paper),  the  representatives  thns  elected,  though 
probably  usually  members  of  the  one  or  the  other  of  these  two 
principal  parties,  would  be  much  more  free  to  act  either  indepen- 
dently or  in  smaller  sections,  either  combining  with  other  sections 
of  their  party,  or  separating  themselves,  according  to  their  own 
opinions  and  those  of  their  constituents,  upon  the  particular 
questions  voted  on.  They  would  not  be  always  trying  to  keep  up 
the  appearance  of  a  single  harmonious  party,  with  a  view  to  the 
next  elections.  Provided  they  voted  in  accordance  with  the 
opinions  to  represent  which  they  had  been  elected,  they  would  be 
pretty  safe  of  re-election,  although  they  had  not  always  adhered 
to  the  same  party.  Thus  the  individual  representatives,  and  through 
them  the  electors,  would  be  able  to  exercise  a  more  continuous  and 
effective  influence  on  the  proceedings  of  parliament,  than  they  can 
do  under  the  present  strict  party  organisation.  At  present  the 
same  party  must  remain  in  office  from  one  general  election  to  the 
next;  at  least  the  only  alternative  is  a  ministry  in  a  minority. 
Then  it  will  be  possible  for  parties  to  combine  and  recombine  in 
the  house,  and  if  one  ministry  be  overthrown,  to  substitute  another 
with  a  majority  behind  it.  It  will  then  no  longer  be  necessary  that 
a  ministry  should  rely  for  support  exclusively  upon  one  of  the  two 
parties.  I  have  no  apprehension  that  this  change  wiil  injuriously 
affect  our  system  of  ministerial  responsibility  and  party  govern- 
ment. In  fact  this  grew  up  and  matured  itself  during  the  century  and 
a  half  previous  to  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832,  when  nothing  was 
known  of  the  strict  party  organisation  which  majority  voting  acting 
on  numerous  large  constituencies  has  since  produced,  and  when  a 
considerable  proportion  of  the  members  were  either  independent 
of,  or  very  loosely  attached  to,  either  of  the  principal  parties. 

The  Caucus  or  Nominating  Convention. 

The  so-called  "  caucus  "  system  for  selecting  candidates  is  also 
entitled  to  a  place  among  the  evils  of  majority  voting,  when  we  are 
dealing  with  countries  like  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain, 
where  secret  voting  has  been  introduced  without  any  provision  for 
ballotage.  This  caucus  system  has  for  many  years  been  firmly 
established  in  the  United  States,  and  the  experience  of  a  single 
general  election  under  the  Ballot  Act  of  1872  led  to  its  introduction 
into  67  English  constituencies  (Mr.  Chamberlain,  "Times,"  13th 
April,  1880),  and  I  expect  before  long  to  see  it  much  more  extensively 
adopted.  In  fact  the  caucus  or  nominating  convention  offers  a 
plausible  solution  in  a  popular  form  of  a  difficulty  which  the  intro- 
duction of  secret  voting  has  not,  indeed,  created,  but  greatly 
increased,  viz.,  the  difficulty  of  ascertaining  which  of  several  candi- 
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dates  proposed  to  a  party  is  most  popular  with  the  party.  With 
the  English  or  American  form  of  ballot  it  must  be  decided  before- 
hand  for  which  candidates  the  party  is  to  vote.  So  long  as  there 
was  open  voting,  a  party  with  a  considerable  majority  did  not  ran 
much  risk  of  being  defeated,  even  if  two  rival  sections  of  the  party 
insisted  on  each  bringing  its  candidate  to  the  poll,  for  the  voting 
of  the  first  two  or  three  hours  would  usually  show  which  candidate 
was  likely  to  succeed,  and  then  the  other  would  withdraw  while  the 
party  had  still  sufficient  votes  unpolled  to  secure  the  election  for 
its  remaining  candidate.  But  under  the  ballot  there  is  no  indis- 
putable mode  of  ascertaining  how  the  election  is  going  on,  and 
therefore  nothing  to  induce  one  of  two  rival  candidates  to  retire. 
The  "  caucus  "  remedy  for  this  is  to  entrust  the  selection  of  the 
candidates  to  a  representative  body,  elected  by  the  electors  of  the 
party.  This  looks  at  first  sight  like  a  fair  and  equitable  arrangement, 
but  two  obstacles  to  its  satisfactory  working  have  been  found  to 
exist  in  the  United  States.  (1)  These  elections  to  nominating 
conventions  are  outside  the  law,  and  there  is  nothing  but  public 
opinion  and  lynch  law  to  check  bribery,  corruption,  and  ail  kinds  of 
trickery  and  violence.  (2)  A  large  proportion  of  the  electors  would 
not,  under  any  circumstances,  trouble  themselves  to  vote  at  any  addi- 
tional elections  besides  those  authorised  by  law,  and  the  remainder 
of  the  respectable  electors  have  found  that  it  is  on  the  one  hand  use- 
less, and  on  the  other  unpleasant,  and  even  dangerous,  to  take  part  in 
the  elections  to  these  nominating  conventions.  These  elections  have 
thus  fallen  altogether  into  the  hands  of  the  party-managers  and 
their  tools,  and  in  consequence,  as  Mr.  Simon  Sterne,  of  New  York, 
testifies  ("  Personal  Representation,"  p.  88),  "  The  far  greater  num- 
"  ber  of  members  of  the  convention  are  either  directly  bought  with 
"  money,  or  with  promises  of  office.  As  a  matter  of  accident,  an 
"  honest  man  may  be  returned  to  a  nominating  convention,  but  as 
"  a  general  rule  they  are  of  the  most  pliant  and  corrupt  of  party 
"  tools."  As  these  conventions  nominate  the  party  candidates,  it 
is  not  surprising  that  there  should  be  in  state  legislatures,  and  even 
in  congress,  a  considerable  number  of  members  accessible  to  cor- 
ruption.* 

As  yet  the  caucus  system  in  England  has  had  no  time  to 
develop  the  evil  characteristics  of  its  American  prototype,  but  I 
can  see  nothing  likely  to  prevent  like  causes  from  producing  like 
effects  in  the  course  of  another  twenty  or  thirty  years,  unless 
something  is  done  to  enable  individual  electors  to  decide  indepen- 
dently of  the  caucus  between  the  rival  candidates  of  their  party, 

*  Soe  Sterne,  "  Personal  Representation,"  p.  91 ;  Sydney  G.  Fisher,  "  Trial 
"of  the  Constitution/'  Lippincott,  Philadelphia,  1862,  p.  346;  Kara  Seaman, 
11  American  System  of  Government/'  p,  63. 
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without  giving  up  majority  voting.  This  might  be  done  by 
adopting  the  French,  Italian,  and  German  practice  of  having  a 
second  election  whenever  an  absolute  majority  of  the  votes  polled 
has  not  been  obtained  at  the  first  election,  and  only  allowing  the 
candidates  highest  in  the  poll  to  compete  at  this  second  election. 
This  enables  separate  sections  of  a  party  to  run  separate  candidates 
at  the  first  election,  and  try  their  strength  against  each  other,  and 
then  unite  at  the  second  election  to  support  whichever  of  their 
candidates  is  still  left  in  the  competition. 

The  following  table,  compiled  from  the  "  Statistics  Elettorale 
"Politics,"  published  by  the  Italian  Government  in  1876  and  1880, 
shows  how  extensively  these  facilities  for  running  more  than  two 
candidates  against  each  other  are  made  use  of : — 


OWe. 

Coosti- 
tueacies. 

Number  of  Candidates  who  obtained  more 
than  Ten  Votes. 

Elected 
at  First 
Voting. 

Ballot- 
age. 

Reversal! 
of  First 

1. 

2. 

3.  |    4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

Election. 

1870 

508 

53 

11Z 

116 

7i 

34 

10 

1 

1 

165 

343 

67 

1874 

508 

68 

*5* 

131 

37 

17 

3 

- 

- 

271 

137 

37 

'do 

508 

69 

33* 

81 

21 

5 

— 

- 

- 

358 

150 

29 

I 


No  Italian  constituency  returns  more  than  one  member. 

The  ballotage  column  includes  cases  where  a  sufficient  propor- 
tion of  the  electors  did  not  vote,  as  well  as  cases  where  no  candidate 
obtained  an  absolute  majority. 

The  last  column  comprises  the  cases  in  which  the  candidate  who 
was  highest  at  the  first  voting  is  unsuccessful  at  the  ballotage,  a 
result  which  would  be  usually,  though  not  always,  due  to  the  party 
ultimately  successful  having  divided  their  votes  between  several 
candidates  at  the  first  voting,  and  combined  upon  a  single  candi- 
date on  the  second  election. 

When  the  Ballot  Act  of  1870  was  passing  through  the  House  of 
Commons,  Sir  Charles  Dilke  gave  notice  of  an  amendment  intro- 
ducing the  ballotage,  but,  owing  to  the  anxiety  of  the  ministry  and 
the  bulk  of  the  liberal  party  to  pass  this  Bill  without  delay,  this 
amendment  was  not  discussed,  any  more  than  another  amendment 
pot  forward  by  Mr.  Walter  Morrison,  and  which  proposed  to  secure 
V)  the  electors  individual  liberty  of  choice,  without  a  second  election, 
br  a  modification  of  Mr.  Hare's  preferential  vote.  Mr.  Ashton 
Dilke  has  this  session  introduced  a  Bill  providing  for  a  ballotage, 
whenever  a  seat  is  not  filled  by  an  absolute  majority  at  the  first 
election. 

Before  selecting  any  system  of  minority  representation  or  pro- 
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portions!  representation  for  adoption  instead  of  majority  voting,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  make  sure  that  it  does  secure  individual  liberty 
of  choice  to  the  electors,  and  will  not  compel  them  to  put  themselves 
into  the  hands  of  the  party  managers,  and  vote  as  they  are  directed. 

Limited  Voting. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  describe  some  of  the  other  methods 
of  voting  which  it  has  been  proposed  to  substitute  for  majority 
voting.  Among  these  it  is  convenient  to  begin  with  limited  voting, 
because  that  method  differs  much  less  from  majority  voting  than 
any  of  the  others  I  have  to  notice.  The  only  difference  is  that 
while  in  majority  voting  an  elector  may  vote  for  as  many  candi- 
dates as  there  are  representatives  to  be  elected,  in  limited  voting  he 
is  only  allowed  to  vote  for  a  smaller  number,  say  for  two  out  of 
three,  three  out  of  four,  or  fourteen  out  of  twenty.  This  will  enable 
the  minority  party  to  secure  one  or  more  representatives,  provided 
it  is  not  much  inferior  in  numbers  to  the  majority.  In  limited 
voting,  as  in  majority  voting,  an  elector  may  not  give  more  than 
one  of  his  votes  to  the  same  candidate. 

By  the  Reform  Bill  of  1867  limited  voting  was  applied,  the 
city  of  London  returning  four  representatives,  and  to  four  boroughs 
and  seven  counties,  each  returning  seven  members,  to  which  the 
Scotch  Reform  Bill  of  1868  added  Glasgow.  Thus  it  is  applied 
altogether  to  40  members  out  of  6 58.  This  same  method  of  limited 
voting  was  introduced  into  Brazil  in  1875  on  a  much  more  extensive 
scale.  According  to  an  account  which  M.  Ernest  Naville  has  given 
of  the  new  Brazil  law,  in  "  Les  Progres  de  la  R6forme  Electorate  en 
"  1874  et  1875,"  pp.  6  and  6,  limited  voting  is  applied  alike  to  muni- 
cipal, provincial,  and  national  elections,  with  the  exception  of  the 
senate.  Whenever  a  constituency  has  more  than  two  representatives, 
each  elector  may  only  vote  for  two- thirds  of  the  representatives  to 
be  elected.  Out  of  20  provinces  7  return  only  two  members  apiece  to 
the  National  Chamber,  but  the  other  13  return  from  3  to  20  members 
apiece.  For  the  elections  to  provincial  assemblies  the  number  of 
representatives  varies  from  20  to  45.  The  elections  are  at  present 
by  two  stages,  as  had  been  the  case  before  the  introduction  of 
limited  voting,  the  limited  voting  being  applied  to  both  stages  of 
the  election.  M.  Naville  mentions  that  there  was  much  opposition 
to  these  two  stages,  and  according  to  a  telegram  published  in  the 
"  Times  "  of  6th  May,  1880,  the  Government  was  bringing  in  a 
Bill  substituting  direct  election  for  election  by  two  stages,  and 
creating  electoral  districts,  each  returning  a  single  member.  If 
this  Bill  passes  it  would  of  course  do  away  with  limited  voting.  I 
have  not  heard  of  limited  voting  being  applied  to  the  election  of 
deliberative  assemblies  except  in  England  and  Brazil.     In  New 
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York  it  has  been  applied  to  the  election  of  judges,  and  in  Penn- 
sylvania and  other  North  American  States,  and  also  in  Switzerland, 
to  the  election  of  officers  to  superintend  elections  and  see  that  both 
parties  had  fair  play. 

In  England   limited  voting  has   been  tried  at  three  general 
elections.     The  same  causes  which  render  an  election  by  majority 
voting  usually  a  contest  between  only  two  parties,  apply  also  to 
limited  voting,  and  therefore  none  of  the  evils  I  have  shown  to 
result  from  this,  and  from  these  contests  being  frequently  decided 
by  narrow  majorities,  are  cured  by  substituting  limited  voting.    The 
chief  recommendation  of  limited  voting  is  that  instead  of  all  the 
representatives  of  a  constituency  being  assigned  to  the  majority, 
the  minority  can  secure  a  share,  provided  it  be  not  much  inferior  in 
numbers  to  the  majority.     This  giving  the  minority  a  share  of  the 
representation  has,  I  consider,  had  a  beneficial  effect  by  counter- 
acting the  tendency  of  each  of  oar  two  political  parties  to  become 
specially  connected  with  particular  kinds  of  constituencies  and  to 
almost  exclude  from  other  kinds.     For  many  years  previously  to 
1867  the  liberals  used  almost  to  monopolise  the  larger  boroughs, 
and  the  conservatives  the  agricultural  counties.     The  introduction 
of  limited  voting  permanently  secured  to  the  conservatives  a  certain 
though  limited  number  of  representatives  of  large  boroughs,  and  to 
the  liberals   a   limited  number  of  representatives  of  agricultural 
counties.     Few  as  these  representatives  are,  they  are  able  in  two 
different  ways  to  do  a  great  deal  to  strengthen  the  position  of  their 
party  in  the  kind  of  constituencies  which  have  returned  them  as 
minority  members :  (1)  Their  speeches  in  parliament  and  to  their 
constituents  will  naturally  present  the  views  of  their  party  in  the 
form  best  calculated  to  be  understood  by  and  to  win  the  approval 
of  their  own  and  similar  constituencies ;  (2)  In  the  councils  of  their 
own  party  they  will  be  able  to  insist  upon  much  greater  respect 
being  paid  to  the  interests  of  their  own  and  similar  constituencies 
and  to  the  views  prevalent  there,  than  would  be  paid  to  these  con- 
stituencies if  they  were  without  representatives. 

This  tendency  of  different  political  parties  to  become  specially 
connected  with  particular  kinds  of  constituencies,  and  to  be  excluded 
from  the  representation  of  and  altogether  silenced  and  crushed 
in  other  kinds  of  constituencies,  assumes  a  much  more  dangerous 
form  when  these  constituencies  instead  of  being  locally  interspersed 
and  mutually  dependent,  are  situated  in  different  parts  of  the 
country,  as  was  the  case  in  the  United  States  before  the  civil  war 
of  1861.  If  the  republicans  instead  of  being  an  exclusively  northern 
party,  had  comprised  a  certain  number  of  minority  representatives 
from  the  south  ;  and  the  democrats,  on  the  other  hand,  had  included 
a  much  larger  number  of  northern  members  than  actually  were 
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comprised  in  it,  the  opposition  between  the  two  parties  would  never 
have  developed  into  a  civil  war.  The  southern  democrats  would 
not  have  been  driven  into  rebellion  through  distrust  of  the  repub- 
licans,  if  they  had  seen  in  the  republican  ranks  a  number  of  their 
own  neighbours  and  friends ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  repub- 
lican members  of  congress  had  comprised  a  certain  number  of 
southerners,  the  whole  party  would  have  been  disposed  to  dealwiti 
slavery  with  very  much  greater  respect  for  the  vested  interests  of 
the  slave  owners. 

The  opposition  between  Buenos  Ayres  and  the  other  provinces 
of  the  Argentine  Republic,  which  has  repeatedly  broken  out  into 
civil  war,  and  that  between  the  Roman  Catholic  provinces  of  Ireland 
and  the  rest  of  the  United  Kingdom  have,  I  feel  no  doubt,  been 
very  much  aggravated  by  the  exclusive  representation  of  majorities. 

On  the  other  hand,  limited  voting  has  some  serious  defects  :— 

(1.)  It  does  not  give  the  minority  anything  like  its  fair  share  of 
the  representation.  If  there  are  three  representatives  to  be  elected, 
the  majority  can  secure  them  all,  unless  the  minority  amounts  to  tiro- 
fifths  of  the  voters,  while,  under  cumulative  voting  and  other  pro- 
portional methods,  as  will  be  shown  further  on,  any  minority  exceed- 
ing one-fourth  can  secure  one  seat  out  of  three.  With  limited 
voting  and  four  representatives,  the  minority  must  amount  to  three- 
sevenths  of  the  voters  to  get  one  representative,  while,  under  the 
proportional  methods,  one-fifth  of  the  voters  would  be  sufficient 

(2.)  When  the  majority  is  sufficiently  strong  to  secure  all  the 
three  or  four  seats,  provided  its  votes  are  properly  distributed 
among  its  candidates,  it  is  tempted  to  establish  a  very  thorough 
organisation  to  secure  that  these  votes  be  equally  distributed, 
although  each  elector  can  only  vote  for  two  out  of  the  three  can- 
didates of  the  party,  or  for  three  out  of  the  four.  Moreover,  there 
is  always  a  risk  of  the  party's  strength  having  been  miscalculated, 
in  which  case  the  party  would  probably  only  obtain  one  representa- 
tive for  its  majority,  the  other  two  or  three  going  to  the  minority. 

(3).  When  each  party  runs  two  candidates  for  three  seats,  only 
one  of  the  defeated  party's  candidates  will  be  elected.  Which  can- 
didate this  will  be  will  depend  upon  one  candidate  getting  split 
voters  from  the  other  side,  or  else  from  his  receiving  plumpers  from 
some  of  his  special  friends,  or  from  some  electors  who  dislike  his 
colleague.  By  however  much  one  candidate  may  be  more  popular 
than  the  other,  the  bulk  of  the  party  cannot  secure  that  he  should 
be  the  one  elected,  nor  can  the  candidates  make  any  arrangement  to 
secure  this.  At  least,  they  can  only  do  this  by  arranging  that  the 
one  candidate  should  receive  a  certain  number  of  plumpers,  and  this 
would  greatly  diminish  whatever  chance  the  party  might  have  of 
carrying  both  candidates. 
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(4).  Limited  voting  does  not  work  satisfactorily  where,  as  some- 
times happens  even  in  England,  an  election  is  not  a  simple  contest 
between  two  parties.  The  last  election  for  Berkshire  is  an  instance 
of  this.  It  was  a  contest  between  Mr.  Walter  and  another  liberal 
for  the  minority  seat. 

Cumulative  Voting. 

I  next  come  to  cumulative  voting,  which  is  well  known  from 
being  employed  in  England  for  the  election  of  school  boards  tinder 
Mr.  Forster's  Education  Act  of  1870.  In  the  previous  year,  1869, 
it  was  introduced  into  Illinois  for  the  election  both  of  the  State  house 
of  representatives  and  the  governing  bodies  of  municipalities  and 
joint  stock  companies.  It  was  subsequently,  in  1871,  applied  in 
Pennsylvania  to  the  election  of  municipal  councils.  In  1867  the 
English  advocates  of  minority  representation  originally  attempted 
to  apply  cumulative  voting  to  the  city  of  London  and  the  three- 
cornered  constituencies,  but  Mr.  Lowe's  amendment  in  favour  of 
cumulative  voting  was  rejected  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  the 
provision  for  minority  representation,  which  was  subsequently  intro- 
duced in  the  House  of  Lords,  took  the  form  of  limited  voting. 

Many  years  previously  to  this  cumulative  voting  had  been  intro- 
duced into  a  constitution  granted  to  the  Gape  Colony  in  1863.* 
From  1853  to  1874  the  legislative  council  was  elected  by  cumulative 
voting  by  two  districts  returning  respectively  eight  and  seven  repre- 
sentatives. Since  1874  it  has  been  elected  by  seven  districts,  each 
returning  three  representatives.  The  report  of  the  committee  of 
council  mentioned  in  the  footnote,*  has  been  frequently  referred  to, 
owing,  I  believe,  to  its  being  quoted  in  Mr.  Garth  Marshall's  pam- 
phlet in  favour  of  cumulative  voting  ("  Minorities  and  Majorities," 
Bidgway,  1853),  but  the  fact  that  this  report  has  been  acted  upon, 
and  that  cumulative  voting  was  in  operation  at  the  Cape,  was 
altogether  lost  sight  of  during  the  frequent  discussions  on  minority 
representation  between  1866  and  1871.  I  have  no  information  as 
to  the  working  of  cumulative  voting  at  the  Cape  beyond  the  fact 
that,  although  the  law  of  1874  altering  the  constituencies  for  the 
legislative  council  was  under  discussion  for  two  sessions,  the  only 
proposal  to  abolish  the  cumulative  vote,  one  made  in  the  legislative 
assembly  10th  May,  1873,  was  negatived  without  a  division.  This 
I  have  ascertained  from  the  proceedings  of  the  Cape  legislature  for 
1873  and  1874. 

*  See  the  Cape  Constitution  of  1868,  an  ordinance  confirmed  by  the  Privy 
Council,  House  of  Common*  Papers,  1852-53,  vol.  Ixvi,  p.  871.  This  was  done  in 
pursuance  of  the  recommendation  of  a  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council,  whose 
report  is  to  be  found  in  the  House  of  Commons  Papers  for  1850,  vol.  xxxviii, 
p.  216 ;  p.  105  of  Correspondence. 
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In  cumulative  voting  an  elector  may  either  give  all  his  votes  to 
the  same  candidate  or  divide  them  among  several.  Usually,  in 
cumulative  voting,  each  elector  has  as  many  votes  as  there  are 
representatives  to  be  voted  for,  bat  this  is  not  essential.  The 
method  of  voting  remains  substantially  the  same  whether  the 
electors  have  a  larger  or  smaller  number  of  votes  to  distribute,  or 
even  if  each  elector  has  only  one  vote. 

Best  Number  of  Votes  under  Cumulative  Voting. 

The  number  of  votes  assigned  to  each  elector  to  distribute  is  of 
importance  for  only  one  reason,  viz.,  because  it  is  more  convenient 
for  a  party  which  is  supporting  several  candidates,  that  each  elector 
should  be  able  to  divide  his  votes  equally  between  the  candidates  of 
the  party.  If  the  electors  have  each  13  votes,  or  11,  or  7,  or  5,  as 
is  the  case  in  many  of  the  school  board  elections,  a  party  which  runs 
two  or  three  candidates  cannot  without  a  somewhat  elaborate 
organisation  secure  that  the  votes  of  its  adherents  will  be  equally 
divided  between  its  candidates.  But  if  twelve  votes  bad  been 
assigned  to  each  elector,  a  party  running  two,  three,  four,  or  six 
candidates,  would  be  able  with  the  utmost  ease  to  secure  that  its 
voting  strength  was  divided  equally  between  them.  It  would  only 
have  to  request  each  of  its  adherents  to  divide  his  twelve  votes 
equally  between  the  two,  three,  four,  or  six  candidates.  Twelve 
seems  the  best  number  to  select  for  this  purpose,  as  60  and  120  are 
the  only  numbers  which  recommend  themselves  as  having  additional 
divisors,  and  they  are  both  of  them  inconveniently  large. 

How  few  Electors  can  obtain  a  Share  of  the  Representation. 

In  cumulative  voting  the  choice  of  the  representatives  for  a 
constituency  is  not  limited  to  a  single  party,  as  in  majority  voting; 
nor  to  two  parties,  as  in  limited  voting.  Cumulative  voting  enables 
any  number  of  electors  who  may  combine  together  and  exceed  a 
certain  fraction  of  the  constituency,  viz. : — 

Jth  where  there  are  3  representatives. 
*th  „  4 

1 
n  +  1 
to  obtain  a  share  of  the  representation  approximately  proportional 
to  their  number.     This  admits  of  being  easily  proved. 

Suppose  that  a  constituency  has  to  elect  n  representatives,  that 
V  electors  vote  at  the  election,  and  that  each  elector  has  m  votes. 

vn  "\T  vn'ST' 

Let -  +  t  be  the  next  whole  number  Greater  than =-,  then 

n+1  6  n+r 

__  +t  votes  will  be  sufficient  to  elect  one  representative. 
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tnV 

For  if  r-f-t  votes  be  given  for  each  of  n  candidates,  the 

»  +  l 

votes  remaining  undisposed  of  will  amount  to— 

nmV 
mV 

which  is  manifestly  less  than  -+t,  and  therefore  the  votes 

n+1 

remaining  undisposed  of  could  not  (even  if  all  concentrated  on 

the  same  candidate)   displace  any  candidate   who  had  obtained 

-— — \-i  votes.     Consequently -+i  votes  are  sufficient  to  secure 

»+l  n  +  1 

the  election  of  one  representative,  and  obviously  twice  as  many 

votes  will  be  sufficient  to  elect  two  representatives,  and  generally 

the  number  of  votes  required  to  secure  the  election  of  r  representa- 


tives will  be  r  I +t I. 

\n+l      / 


— Y+h  *•£•>  &e  whole  number  next  greater  than  the  quotient 
w+l 

obtained  by  dividing  mV,  the  number  of  votes,  by  »+l,  will  be 

called  the  quota. 

To  make  this  important  proposition  more  intelligible  to  those 
who  do  not  readily  understand  mathematical  symbols,  I  will  apply 
the  same  reasoning  to  a  numerical  example. 

Suppose  that  the  constituency  has  to  elect  9  representatives, 
and  that  10,000  electors  vote,  each  of  whom  has  12  votes,  then 
12,001  votes  will  be  sufficient  to  elect  one  representative,  12,001 

being  the  next  whole  number  greater  than  12^1Q;QQ0  or  12?'000 
8  8  9  +  1  10 

i.e.,  greater  than 

the  total  number  of  votes  polled 

one  more  than  the  number  of  candidates  to  be  elected 

For  if  12,001  votes  be  given  to  each  of  9  candidates,  the  votes 
remaining  undisposed  of  will  be — 

12  times  10,000-9  times  12,001 

=  120,000  - 108,009 

=  11,991 

and  as  this  is  manifestly  less  than  12,001,  the  votes  left  undisposed 
of  could  not,  even  if  all  concentrated  on  the  same  candidate, 
displace  any  candidate  who  had  obtained  12,001  votes. 

VOL.  XLIV.      PART  II.  P"<-i^rJ^ 
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Consequently  12,001  votes  (12,001  being  .the  next  whole  number 

greater  than  - — -,  i.e.,  -j^th  of  the  whole  number  of  votes)  are 

y +1 

sufficient  to  secure  the  election  of  one  representative. 

Also  12, 00 1  votes  is  the  smallest  number  of  votes  which  will 
do  this.  For,  if  the  9  candidates  had  only  12,000  votes  apiece 
instead  of  12,001,  there  would  be  12,00a  votes  left,  and  if  these 
were  all  concentrated  on  the  same  candidate,  he  would  "  tie  "  the 
others,  and  the  result  of  the  election  would  be  uncertain. 

In  ordinary  cumulative  voting  owing  to  the  irregular  manner  in 
which  (owing  to  a  cause  to  be  hereafter  explained)  the  votes  are 
usually  distributed  among  the  successful  and  unsuccessful  candi- 
dates, a  number  of  votes  considerably  less  than  my  theoretical  quota 

mV 

~r\  +  i  will  usually  be  sufficient  to  make  a  candidate  practically 

safe  of  getting  in  somewhere  among  the  successful  candidates.  Bat 

the  hypothesis  upon  which  I  have  proceeded  of  all  the  successful 

candidates  obtaining  only  just  enough  votes  to  secure  their  election, 

and  of  the  remaining  votes  being  all  concentrated  on  one  other 

candidate,  will  be  practically  realised  under  the  transfer  methods 

to  be    described  in  a  subsequent  part   of   this  paper,    and  the 

mV 
formula    I    have    obtained,    -^-j -M,  will  then  give  the  quota  of 

votes  which  it  is  necessary  to  retain  for  each  successful  candidate 
when  transferring  those  he  does  not  require.  However  even  for 
ordinary  cumulative  voting  my  quota  is  of  use  as  giving  the 
least  number  of  votes  that  will  make  a  candidate  absolutely  safe. 
From  the  preceding  calculations  it  is  manifest  that  under  cumu- 
lative voting  any  number  of  electors  who  may  combine  together 
to  support  one  or  more  candidates  will  be  able  to  secure  their 
election  if  the  votes  they  command  are  equal  to  or  greater  than 
the  number  required  for  electing  so  many  representatives,  pro- 
vided the  two  following  conditions  are  fulfilled,  t'.e.,  provided  (1) 
the  combining  electors  or  their  leaders  know  their  own  strength, 
and  put  forward  no  more  candidates  than  they  can  expect  to 
carry,  and  provided  (2)  they  are  able  to  arrange  that  all  the 
votes  of  the  party  shall  be  distributed  equally  between  their 
candidates. 

Subject  to  these  conditions,  not  only  the  minority,  but  every 
minority  of  a  certain  size,  will  be  able  to  obtain  a  share  of  the 
representation.  The  size  of  the  smallest  minority  which  can  obtain 
a  separate  representation  for  itself  will  be  limited  by  the  number 
of  representatives  to  be  elected  by  the  constituency. 
-^  V 

must  be  always  greater  than ~~ti»  V  being  the  number  of 
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electors,  i.e.,  for  3  representatives  it  must  exceed  — 

4 

7  I 

15  ^ 

For  the  school  board  elections  the  number  of  representatives  to 
be  elected  varies  from  4^  in  some  of  the  London  districts  to  15  in 
some  of  the  largest  boroughs.  The  Illinois  house  of  representatives 
and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  legislative  council  are  elected  by 
districts  each  returning  3  representatives.  From  1853  until  1874 
the  Cape  legislative  council  had  been  elected  by  two  districts, 
returning  respectively  8  and  7  representatives. 

Ctimulative  Voting,  where  Defective. 

The  weak  point  of- ordinary  cumulative  voting  is  that  no  body  of 
electors  holding  particular  views  can  make  absolutely  sure  of 
obtaining  the  share  of  the  representation  to  .which  their  numbers 
entitle  them,  without  establishing  an  elaborate  and  expensive  party 
organisation.  In  order  that  they  may  secure  as  many  represen- 
tatives of  their  views  as  possible,  they  must  combine  into  a  party* 
and  ascertain  by  a  general  canvass  how  many  votes  they  are  likely 
to  command,  and  thence  determine  how  many  candidates  they 
should  run,  and  select  their  candidates.  They  must  also  arrange 
that  the  voters  of  their  party  shall  distribute  then*  votes-  equally 
among  the  candidates  orHhe  party. 

In  the  absence  o£  such  an  organisation  asil  have  described  y  an 
election  under  ordinary  cumulative  voting  becomes,  to  a-  great 
extent,  a  matter  of  chance.  Candidates  come  forward  independently 
holding  nearly  the  same  views,  and  it  is  impossible  for  an  individual 
elector  te>  find  out  upon  which  of  them  his-  votes  may  be  most 
advantageously  bestowed,  so  as  to  secure  for  the  opinions  he  favours 
as  large  a  share  of  the  representation  as  possible.  Even  when  all 
the  candidates  for  a  party  co-operate,  party  managers  can,  in  the 
absence  of  a  sufficient  organisation,  only  guess  at  the  proper 
directions  to  be  given  to  their  party. 

In  most  parliamentary  boroughs  outside  the  metropolis,  electoral 
organisations  have  been  formed  by  the  two  parliamentary  parties, 
for  conducting  parliamentary  and  municipal  elections,  and  in 
consequence,  the  school  board  elections  in  such  boroughs  have 
usually  become  almost  entirely  contests  between  the  lists  of  these 
two  parties.  The  Roman  Catholics  bring  forward  their  own  can- 
didates whenever  they  are  sufficieDtly  numerous  to  have  a  chance 
of  securing  one  or  more  representatives ;  but  it  does  not  often 
happen  that  other  sections  of  the  electors  bring  forward  indepen- 
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dent  candidates.  One  reason  for  this  is,  that  it  would  involve  the 
trouble  and  expense  of  separate  organisation.  Another  is,  that 
even  if  an  independent  section  succeeded  in  electing  its  own  can- 
didates, the  parliamentary  party  of  which  they  formed  part  would 
probably  obtain  altogether  fewer  representatives  than  it  was 
entitled  to,  owing  to  the  confusion  produced  through  the  party 
being  canvassed  by  rival  sets  of  candidates. 

In  the  metropolitan  boroughs,  on  the  other  hand,  where  party 
organisations  are  much  less  developed,  they  take  Inrt  little  part  in 
the  school  board  elections;  and  altogether  very  little  is  done  to 
organise  the  electors  into  parties,  or  to  direct  them  how  they  may 
most  advantageously  employ  their  votes  so  -as  to  secure  for  their 
respective  views-  as  many  representatives  as  possible.  Many  can- 
didates who  prove  successful,  come  forward  independently  and 
merely  try  to  secure  as  many  votes  as  possible  for  themselves, 
while,  if  several  candidates  try  to  co-operate,  they  are  Gamble  to  find 
their  calculations  upset  through  some  independent  candidate  with 
nearly  the  same  views,  attracting  away  the  votes  they  had  reckoned 
upon.  In  many  of  the  metropolitan  -school  board  elections,  more 
than  half  the  votes  given  have  been  plumpers  in  favour  of  a  single 
candidate. 


Constituency. 

Number*. 

Dete. 

Phunpera. 

Total  Vota. 

Lambeth 

s 

1870 

59.9*0 

117,264 

Marrlebone    

7 

'73 

*3»i75 

125,822 

Southwark 

4 

'70 

21*88 

84,243 

„           

•73 

17,756 

26.961 

Tower  H&mfete 

* 

'73 

74,186 

123,891 

>»             

'76 

5*,oio 

93,940 

Chelsea   

5 

79 

m,37* 

88,386 

In  the  proceedings  of  the  Gape  of  Good  Hope  legislature  for 
1874, 1  found  the  details  of  an  election  of  eight  members  of  the 
legislative  council  of  (ftat  colony  by  a  constituency  comprising  half 
the  Colony.  I  found  that  more  than  half  the  voters  concentrated 
all  their  votes  on  single  candidates.  This  election  took  place  in 
1873,  after  the  electors  had  been  using  cumulative  voting  for 
nineteen  years,  when  it  may  be  reasonably  supposed  that  they  had 
learnt  the  best  mode  of  using  their  votes.  The  record  of  this 
election  was  part  of  the  materials  laid  before  the  legislature  of  the 
Cape  Colony  in  1874,  when  the  two  constituencies  electing  eight 
and  seven  members,  were  replaced  by  seven  constituencies  each 
electing  three  members. 

The  independent  selection  of  individual  candidates  by  the 
voters,  is  more  favourable  to  the  election  of  the  best  candidates, 
than  if  the  bulk  of  the  electors  vote  according  to  party  lists,  but  it 
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becomes  very  much  a  matter  of  chance  whether  the  holders  of  any 
particular  set  of  views  obtain  as  many  representatives  as  they  are 
entitled  to.  Moreover,  under  this  regime  of  independent  selection, 
there  is  always  considerable  uncertainty  about  the  success  of  even 
the  most  popular  candidate.  He  may  lose  votes  he  requires 
through  his  friends  supposing  that  he  is  safe,  and  that  they  can 
employ  their  electoral  power  more  advantageously  in  endeavouring 
to  give  him  a  colleague  with  similar  views.  For  instance,  in  the 
Tower  Hamlets,  Mr.  Fearce  was  second  on  the  poll  in  1870,  with 
20,867 ;  in  1873  he  was  defeated  with  only  10,682  votes,  and  in 
1876  he  was  first  with  22,470  votes.  Similarly,  Professor  Gladstone 
and  Mr.  Mills,  who  had  both  been  defeated  in  1870  for  Chelsea 
and  Marylebone,  were  at  the  head  of  the  poll  for  those  con- 
stituencies in  1873,  Mr.  Mills  having  three  times  as  many  votes 
as  any  unsuccessful  candidate.  So  again,  Sir  Charles  Reed  was 
at  the  head  of  the  poll  at  Hackney  in  1870  and  1876,  with  twice 
as  many  votes  as  he  wanted,  but  at  the  intermediate  election  of 
1873  he  was  the  lowest  successful  candidate. 

If  cumulative  voting  were  extended  to  parliamentary  elections, 
in  England,  neither  the  candidates  who  are  now  ready  to  spend 
from  5,oooZ.  to  io,oooL  for  the  chance  of  a  seat,  nor  the  partisans 
who  are  deeply  interested  in  the  victory  of  their  party,  would  be 
content  to  leave  the  electors  to  vote  independently  without  organi- 
sation. They  would  no  doubt  establish  in  every  constituency 
organisations  capable  of  ascertaining  approximately  how  every 
elector  was  likely  to  vote,  and  of  giving  adequate  directions  to  the 
voters  of  each  party  as  to  how  they  might  secure  for  themselves 
the  largest  number  of  representatives ;  and  the  electors  would  soon 
learn  by  experience  that  by  implicit  obedience  to  their  organisa- 
tions, they  were  likely  to  secure  the  largest  number  of  representa- 
tives for  their  party.  In  this  way  parliamentary  elections  by 
cumulative  voting  would,  I  am  afraid,  fall  as  much  under  the 
control  of  party  caucuses  as  elections  by  majority  voting  have  done 
in  the  United  States,  and  probably  will  soon  do  in  England. 

Beneficial  Effects  of  Cumulative  Voting. 

In  some  respects  cumulative  voting  has  worked  very  satis* 
factorily  at  the  school  board  elections.  There  have  been  few  if  any 
attempts  at  bribery  or '  treating,  common  as  these  malpractices 
are  at  municipal  as  well  as  parliamentary  elections.  This  may 
fairly  be  attributed  to  a  great  extent  to  these  elections  not  being 
contests  between  two  nearly  equal  parties,  when  success  depends 
upon  attaching  a  small  balance  of  indifferent  voters  to  the  one 
side  rather  than  the  other.  Moreover,  the  successful  candidates  are 
a  superior  class  to  those  elected  at  elections  of  the  same  class  by 
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majority  voting.  Thus  the  members  of  the  London  School  Board 
are  on  the  average  decidedly  superior  to  the  members  of  the  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works.  This  will  in  part  bo  due  to  the  higher 
interest  of  educational  work  to  religions  and  philanthropic  persons 
as  compared  with  building  and  sanitary  works.  Bnt  school  board 
members  also  compare  very  favourably  with  elected  guardians  of 
the  poor,  whose  work  ought  to  be  equally  attractive  to  the  religious 
and  philanthropic,* and  I  believe  sthe  superiority  of  members  of 
school  boards  to  be  to  a  great  extent  due  to  a  mode  of  election 
which  enables  a  suitable  person  to  come  forward  independently  with 
a  confident  expectation  of  being  elected,  provided  he  has  become 
known  to,  and  .secured  the  confidence  of,  a  comparatively- small 
section  of  the  constituency. 

But,  owing  to  the  weak  point  I  have  already  referred  to,  viz., 
the  inability  of  ordinary  ^electors  to  •ascertain  how  they  may  use 
their  votes  most  advantageously,  ordinary  cumulative  voting  fails 
to  realise  a  great  deal  of  what  I  expect  from  a  more  perfect 
method  of  proportional  representation. 

Transfer  Methods. 

I  shall  therefore  now  proceed  to  describe  two  methods  of  voting 
which  are  free  from  this  defect,  and  which  I  believe  to  be  the  best 
forms  of  proportional  representation  that  have  yet  been  dis- 
covered. One  of  these,  preferential  voting,  >is  a  thoroughly 
scientific  and  complete  solution  to  the  problem,  but  as  it  involves  a 
considerable  amount  of  sorting  and  re-sorting  of  the  voting  papers, 
its  employment  for  large  constituencies  with  from ; 50,000  to  60,000 
electors,  such  as<we  should  necessarily  have  in  England,  seems  to 
me  beset  with'  somewhat  serious  practical  difficulties.  The  other 
of  these  two  methods,  which  I  shall  call  limited  transfer  by  lists, 
though  theoretically  less  perfect,  would  I  believe,  arrive  in  practice 
at  a  result  very  nearly  as  satisfactory,  while  involving  very  little 
more  trouble  than  ordinary  cumulative  voting. 

Both  these  methods  are  based  on  the  principle  of  using  for  each 
candidate  only  as  many  votes  as  are  wanted  to  secure  his  election, 
and  transferring  to  other  candidates  all  superfluous  votes  which 
candidates  may  have  received  beyond  what  they  require,  and  also1 
«11  votes  given  to  candidates  who  are  found  to  have  no  chance  of 
being  elected.  In  the^first  method  (preferential  *  voting)  each  elector 
is  allowed  to  designate  on  his- voting /paper  the  other  candidates 
to  whom  in  succession  his  vote  is  to  be  transferred.  According  to 
the  simplest  form  of  the  other  method  (limited  transfer  by  lists) 
all  the  votes  which  a  .candidate  does  not  want  or  cannot  use,  are 
transferred  together  according  to  a  list  prepared  by  the  candidate 
and  published  before  the  election. 
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Preferential  Voting. 

Preferential  voting  was  devised  by  Mr.  Hare,  as  part  of  his 
weU-known  scheme  of  personal  representation.  It  was  also  in- 
dependently invented  by  Mr.  Andra,  a  Danish  minister,  for  the 
1855  constitution  for  Denmark,  Schleswig  and  Holstein,  and  has 
ever  since  that  date  been  in  use  in  Denmark.  At  first  it  was  used 
for  the  election  of  the  Rigsraad  or  council  of  the  empire,  and  after 
1863  for  that  of  the  Landthing  or  upper  house  of  the  kingdom  of 
Denmark.* 

In  1872  Mr.  Walter  Morrison,  in  conjunction  with  Professor 
Fawcett  and  other  members,  introduced  into  the  English  parliament 
a  Bill  providing  for  the  election  of  members  for  England  and  Wales 
by  preferential  voting  in  constituencies  electing  from  3  to  16 
members  apiece. 

According  to  preferential  voting,  each  elector  has  only  one  vote, 
but  he  may  on  his  voting  paper  designate  any  number  of  candidates 
to  have  successively  the  benefit  of  this  vote.  Each  voting  paper 
is  to  be  reckoned  in  the  first  instance  to  the  first  candidate  named 
upon  it,  bat  if,  when  all  the  votes  have  been  so  distributed,  it  is 
found  that  any  candidate  has  more  votes  than  are  sufficient  to 
secure  his  election,  the  surplus  of  his  voting  papers  will  be  redis- 
tributed and  be  given  to  the  candidates  next  in  order  of  preference 
thereon,  excluding  of  course  those  who  have  already  obtained 
sufficient  votes.  The  result  of  the  first  redistribution  of  votes  will 
be  that  no  candidate  retains  more  votes  than  are  sufficient  to  secure 
his  election,  all  superfluous  voting  papers  having  been  transferred 
to  other  candidates  and  thus  utilised.  In  M.  Andrea's  method 
the  transfer  of  votes  ceases  here,  and  those  candidates  who  have 
obtained  most  votes  are  at  once  declared  elected.  Mr.  Hare,  how- 
ever, and  this  is  a  great  improvement,  proceeds  to  exclude  from 
further  competition  one  by  one  the  candidates  who  have  the  fewest 
votes,  and  redistribute  their  voting  papers,  each  voting  paper  being 
transferred  to  the  next  candidate  in  order  of  preference  thereon, 
who  remains  in  the  competition.  This  process  of  exclusion  and 
redistribution  is  continued  until  there  is  only  one  candidate  remain- 
ing beyond  the  number  of  representatives  to  be  elected;  then 
obviously  the  candidate  with  fewest  votes  among  those  remaining 
must  be  excluded,  and  the  others  will  be  elected. 

Under  this  method  of  preferential  voting  (provided  no  more 

*  The  present  Lord  Lytton's  very  able  report  on  the  Danish  method,  House 
of  Commons  Papers  1864,  vol  61,  p.  24  of  No.  7,  relates  to  the  Rigsraad  as  it 
existed  up  to  1863.  The  law  now  in  force  as  to  the  election  of  the  Landthing, 
dates  from  1866,  and  has  been  translated  into  French.  (Leon  de  Thozee, 
"Btforme  Electorale."  Bruxelles,  1874.)  -, 
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votes  are  retained  for  a  successful  candidate  than  are  sufficient  to 
secure  his  election)  it  will  be  immaterial  if  a  party  runs  too  many 
candidates,  or  divides  its  votes  unequally  between  its  candidates. 
If  too  many  votes  are  in  the  first  instance  accumulated  upon*  one 
candidate,  he  will  only  keep  as  many  as  are  required  to  secure  his 
election,  and  the  rest  will  be  distributed  among  the  other  candidates 
of  the  party,  and  through  the  successive  exclusion  of  the  candidates 
with  fewest  votes,  will  be  ultimately  concentrated  upon  as  many  of 
them  as  the  voting  strength  of  the  party  is  sufficient  to  elect.  To 
ensure  this,  it  is  only  necessary  that  every  elector  of  the  party 
should  designate  on  his  voting  paper,  in  some  order  or  other,  all  the 
candidates  of  the  party. 

Proper  Value  of  Quota. 

It  is  however  essential  to  the  complete  success  of  the  method, 
that  no  more  votes  should  be  retained  for  a  successful  candidate 
than  are  required  to  secure  his  election.  I  have  shown  ante,  p.  17, 
that  if  mV  be  the  number  of  votes,  and  n  the  number  of  represen- 

tatives  to  be  elected,  —t-t  -ft,  the  next  whole  number  greater  than 
itiV  *+•■* 
T,will  always  be  a  sufficient  number  of  votes  to  secure  a  can- 

dictate's  election.     Mr.  Hare  and  M.  Andrra,  however,  both  fixed 

my 
upona  larger  number,  viz.,  — ,  as  the  number  of  votes  to  be  retained 

for  each  successful  candidate.     As  n=658  in  the  scheme  to  which 

V  V 

Mr.  Hare  applies  his  method,  the  difference  between  —  and  —71 

"  '  n  w+i 

is  too  small  to  be  of  any  practical  importance;  but  when  con- 
stituencies return  from  3  to  8  representatives  apiece,  as  is  the  case 
in  Denmark,  and  would  probably  be  so  in  England  if  proportional 
representation  were  introduced  here,  the  difference  becomes  con- 
siderable. Suppose,  for  instance,  that  the  election  is  a  contest 
between  two  parties  of  which  one  commands  360  votes  and  the  other 
340,  and  that  each  party  runs  4  candidates  for  seven  seats ;  then 

M.  Andre's  quota  will  be s =-=r-=100,  while  mine  will  be 

700  '  ' 

-= — h*=88.     Consequently,  if  the  360  voters  should  divide  their 

first  votes  so  as  to  give  originally  to  each  of  three  candidates  100 
or  more  votes,  say  no,  104,  and  100,  their  fourth  candidate  will 
originally  have  only  46  votes,  and  will  obtain  by  transfer  with  M. 
Andre's  quota  only  14  additional  votes,  and  thus  he  will  not  get 
altogether  more  than  60  votes,  and  therefore  if  the  340  can  by 
organisation  arrange  to  divide  their  first  votes  so  that  each  of  their 
four  candidates  has  originally  more  than  60  votes  (which  would  not 
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be  difficult,  as  a  equal  division  would  give  each  of  them  85  votes) 
they  will  carry  the  odd  candidate.  On  the  other  hand,  with  my 
quota,  the  fourth  candidate  will  get  by  transfer  (however  the  votes 
may  be  originally  distributed)  360—3x88=360—264=96  votes, 
and  it  will  be  impossible  for  the  340  to  place  all  their  four  candi- 
dates ahead  of  those  of  the  360.  Therefore,  with  my  quota,  nothing 
can  be  gained  by  dividing  the  votes  equally,  or  lost  by  dividing  them 
unequally,  while  with  M.  Andre's  and  Mr.  Hare's  quota  there  will 
always  be  a  possibility  of  gaining  by  this,  and  therefore  it  may  be 
worth  while  in  an  important  election,  to  organise  and  ascertain  how 
many  candidates  the  party's  votes  can  carry,  and  arrange  for  such 
votes  being  divided  equally  between  these  candidates,  the  very  thing 
which  preferential  voting  is  intended  to  render  unnecessary.  I  have 
been  told  by  more  than  one  Danish  gentleman  that  in  Denmark, 
when  the  electors  meet,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  calculation  and 
arrangement  as  to  how  they  Bhould  distribute  their  votes  among  the 
candidates.  In  Denmark  the  electors  who  vote  according  to  this 
method  I  believe  rarely  if  ever  exceed  three  or  four  hundred  (these 
being  secondary  electors,  elected  for  the  purpose  by  the  primary 
electors),  and  they  are  all  assembled  in  one  place.  Consequently 
these  arrangements  do  not  involve  any  great  amount  of  trouble, 
nor  interfere  materially  with  the  liberty  of  the  individual  electors. 
But  with  constituencies  of  30,000  or  60,000,  such  as  we  at  present 
have  in  England  in  our  large  boroughs,  and  should  probably  retain 
undivided  under  proportional  representation,  any  such  arrange- 
ments would  be  very  expensive  and  troublesome,  and  would  throw 
a  great  deal  of  power  into  the  hands  of  the  organising  committees. 

Selection  of  Votes  to  be  Redistributed. 

In  preferential  voting  (as  I  have  already  mentioned)  after  the 
voting  papers  have  been  distributed  in  the  first  instance  according 
to  the  first  candidate  upon  each,  the  surplus  voting  papers  of  any 
candidate  who  has  more  than  he  requires  are  redistributed.  But 
how  is  it  to  be  determined  which  of  his  voting  papers  are  to  be 
redistributed  P  The  electors  whose  voting  papers  are  so  redistri- 
buted have  the  privilege  of  influencing  the  electors  to  a  greater 
extent  than  those  whose  voting  papers  are  retained  for  the  first 
candidate.  After  the  first  candidate  has  been  declared  elected, 
their  voting  papers  contribute  towards  determining  which  other 
candidates  should  be  elected.  Suppose  that  A's  name  stands  first 
on  10,000  voting  papers,  of  which  he  only  requires  9,000,  and  there- 
fore there  is  a  surplus  of  1,000  to  be  redistributed;  and  suppose 
further  that  out  of  these  10,000  voting  papers,  6,000  have  B  in  the 
second  place,  while  4,000  have  C  there.  Then  B's  election  might 
easily  depend  upon  how  many  of  the  1,000  surplus  votes  to  be 
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redistributed  were  taken  out  of  the  6,000  which  had  B's  name 
second.  If  it  were  practicable  it  would  obviously  be  the  fairest  plan 
to  divide  all  A's  voting  papers  into  sets,  according  to  the  different 
names  upon  them,  and  take  the  surplus  votes  proportionally  from 
the  different  sets.  In  the  case  supposed  above,  this  would  be  to 
take  600  voting  papers  out  of  the  6,000  on  which  B  stands  second, 
and  400  out  of  the  4,000  on  which  G  stands  second.  But  the 
number  of  different  sets  of  names  upon  A's  voting  papers  would 
usually  be  far  too  great  to  allow  of  this  being  done.  Probably  they 
would  contain  the  names  of  almost  all  the  other  candidates  in  every 
possible  order,  according  to  the  caprices  of  individual  electors.  If 
there  were  only  five  such  other  candidates,  their  names  would  admit 
of  being  arranged  in  120  different  ways.  The  only  satisfactory 
mode  of  dealing  practically  *  with  this  difficulty  is  to  let  chance 
determine  which  of  the  voting  papers  appropriated  in  the  first 
instance  to  a  particular  candidate  are  to  be  redistributed.  According 
to  a  well  known  theorem  in  the  mathematical  theory  of  probabilities, 
and  one  which  is  constantly  acted  upon  in  every  day  life,  there  is  a 
strong  probability  that  the  number  of  voting  papers  of  each 
different  set  which  find  their  way  into  the  surplus  by  chance,  will 
be  very  nearly  proportional  to  the  total  number  of  voting  papers 
of  the  same  set.  In  the  case  supposed  above  the  odds  are  more 
than  199  to  1  that  of  1.000  voting  papers  taken  by  chance  out  of 
6,000  A  B,  and  4,000  A  G  voting  papers,  there  will  be  between  650 
and  550  A  B  voting  papers. 

The  selection  of  the  surplus  voting  papers  by  chance  may  be 
effected  in  two  ways.  According  .to  M.  Andra's  Danish  law  all  the 
voting  papers  are  mixed  in  an  urn,  and  drawn  out  one  by  one,  and 
•when  as  many  voting  papers  have  been  appropriated  to  a  particular 
candidate  as  are  sufficient  to  secure  his  election,  any  voting  paper 
which  may  subsequently  be  drawn  with  that  candidate's  name  first, 
is  transferred  to  the  next  candidate  named  therein  who  has  not 
obtained  sufficient  votes.  One  drawback  to  this  method  is  that 
possibly  some  of  the  later  voting  papers  may  contain  only  the 
names  of  candidates  who  have  already  obtained  sufficient  votes,  and 

•  Professor  E.  J.  Nanson,  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Royal  Society  of  Victoria 
on  8th  July,  1880,  proposed  an  ingenious  scheme  for  distributing  votes  under  pre- 
ferential voting,  without  allowing  the  element  of  chance  to  intervene.  Bat  the 
directions  he  gives  seem  to  me  far  too  complicated  for  an  election  which  is  to  be 
managed  by  ordinary  retaining  officers,  and  if  challenged,  investigated  before 
election  judges.  Moreover,  his  method  does  not  seem  to  me  equitable.  Instead 
of  taking  the  votes  to  be  retained  for  the  successful  candidate  proportionally  out 
of  all  the  groups  of  votes  upon  which  his  name  stands  first,  but  with  different 
second  names,  he  takes  them  altogether  out  of  the  larger  groups,  allowing  the 
smaller  groups  to  be  transferred  undiminished  to  the  second  candidates.  To  take 
the  votes  proportionally  out  of  all  the  groups  would  make  the  process  even  more 
complicated  than  it  is. 
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may  thus  be  lost,  but  this  might  be  remedied  by  exchanging  any 
voting  papers  which  are  thus  liable  to  be  lost  for  some  of  the  voting 
papers  which  had  been  previously  appropriated  to  the  same  first 
candidates,  but  contain  other  names  to  which  they  can  be  redistri- 
buted. The  second  method,  the  one  I  have  adopted  in  this  paper  in 
describing  preferential  voting,  is  to  distribute  all  the  voting  papers 
in  the  first  instance  according  to  the  first  candidate  named  on  each, 
and  then  as  a  subsequent  process  to  take  away  and  redistribute  as 
many  of  the  voting  papers  belonging  te  each  candidate  as  he  does 
not  require,  going  through  his  voting  papers  in  some  order  fixed 
by  chance,  but  passing  over  any  votes  which  cannot  be  transferred 
to  some  other  candidate.  If  this  plan  be  adopted,  it  is  necessary  to 
distribute  the  surplus  votes  of  the  different  candidates  one  by  one, 
and  I  consider  the  best  plan  to  be  to  take  them  in  order  according 
to  the  number  of  surplus  votes  each  has  to  redistribute,  beginning 
with  the  largest  number  of  surplus  votes.  As  the  redistribution 
proceeds  the  proportion  of  votes  which  cannot  be  transferred  to  any 
other  candidate,  because  all  the  candidates  named  upon  them  have 
obtained  the  quota,  will  increase ;  and  therefore  it  is  best  to  leave 
to  the  last  the  Bets  in  which  the  surplus  votes  to  be  redistributed 
form  the  smallest  proportion  of  the  votes  out  of  which  they  are  to 
be  taken.  Where  the  whole  number  of  voting  papers  to  be  dis- 
tributed is  small,  M.  Andre's  method  will  probably  be  found  most 
convenient,  but  where  there  is  a  large  number  of  votes  to  be 
distributed,  the  second  method  will  be  found  to  occupy  much  less 
time.  With  M.  Andres's  method  the  whole  of  the  voting  papers 
must  be  distributed  one  after  another  in  order  by  the  same  set  of 
officials,  and  therefore  distributing  50,000  voting  papers  would  take 
one  hundred  times  as  long  as  500.  With  the  second  method  the 
original  sorting  of  the  voting  papers  according  to  the  first  candi- 
date named  upon  each  may  be  divided  among  several  different 
sets  of  clerks,  and  the  portion  of  the  process  which  must  all  be 
done  by  one  set  of  officials  need  not  at  any  rate  begin  before  the 
redistribution  of  the  surplus  votes  not  required  by  the  first  candidate 
named  upon  them. 

Whichever  of  these  two  methods  be  adopted,  the  order  in  which 
the  voting  papers  are  taken  must  depend  entirely  upon  chance,  and 
not  upon  the  officials  who  distribute  the  votes,  as  by  altering  the 
order  they  might  cause  one  candidate  to  be  'elected  instead  of 
another.  Also  the  voting  papers  ought  to  be  numbered  so  as  to 
show  the  order  in  which  they  are  taken,  so  that  it  may  be  possible 
to  repeat  the  whole  process  if  there  should  be  a  scrutiny.  If  on 
a  scrutiny  the  votes  might  be  taken  in  different  order,  the  scrutiny 
would  be  no  real  check  on  the  officials.  Also  candidates  defeated 
by  a  few  votes  would  be  tempted  to  try  whether  they  might  not 
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have  better  luck  on  a  fresh  redistribution.  It  would  also  be 
desirable  to  mark  each  voting  paper  to  indicate  to  whom  it  was 
appropriated,  and  how  it  was  transferred.  If  so,  upon  the  process 
being  repeated  on  a  scrutiny,  any  particular  mistake  that  had  been 
committed  would  at  once  be  discovered.  It  seems  to  me  very 
important  that  the  whole  process  of  distribution  and  redistribution 
should  be  capable  of  being  subsequently  checked;  otherwise  the  result 
would,  to  a  considerable  extent,  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
officials  who  distribute  and  redistribute  the  voting  papers.  The 
other  persons  present  as  representatives  of  the  different  candidates, 
could  only  imperfectly  check  such  a  complicated  process  as  the 
distribution  of  voting  papers  would  be,  and  if  no  exact  repetition 
of  the  whole  process  on  a  scrutiny  were  possible,  any  objections  they 
might  take  would  have  to  be  summarily  decided  by  the  returning 
officer. 

When  is  Preferential  Voting  Practicable  f 

More  than  thirty  years  of  experience  in  Denmark,  as  well  as 
certain  experiments  in  the  United  States,  Belgium,  and  Italy,  have 
established  that  with  an  educated  constituency  not  exceeding  a 
few  hundred  electors,  the  working  of  the  preferential  vote  does 
not  present  any  serious  difficulties.  I  say  an  educated  constituency, 
because  all  the  experiments  I  am  acquainted  with,  with  two  excep- 
tions, viz.,  a  working  man's  bank  and  a  co-operation  society,  both 
established  at  Sampierdarena,  in  Italy  (E.  Naville,  "  Lea  Progres  de 
"  la  Reform  Electorate  en  1874  et  1875."  Georg.  Geneva,  1876, 
p.  48;  "4th  Bulletin  of  the  Italian  Proportional  Representation 
44  Association,"  p.  460),  have  been  made  with  educated  constituencies, 
bat  I  do  not  anticipate  that  want  of  education  on  the  part  of  the 
electors  will  interfere  materially,  provided  their  minds  are  not  con- 
fused by  having  more  than  eight  or  ten  candidates  to  choose 
between,  and  provided  that  the  limited  area  of  the  constituency 
gives  the  electors  opportunities  of  seeing  and  hearing  these  candi- 
dates, and  reading  and  hearing  discussions  about  their  respective 
merits.  No  doubt  many  of  the  electors  will  adopt  lists  prepared  by 
others,  but  as  no  one  list  would  have  such  an  advantage  over  all 
others  as  the  lists  recommended  by  the  party  managers  have  under 
majority  voting,  there  will  usually  be  a  considerable  number  of 
competing  lists,  and  choosing  among  these  lists  will  sufficiently 
elicit  the  independent  views  of  the  electors.  As  for  the  mechanical 
act  of  voting,  if  the  names  of  the  candidates  proposed  were  printed 
on  the  voting  papers,  and  each  elector  had  merely  to  add  numbers 
indicating  for  which  candidate  his  vote  was  to  be  used  first,  for 
which  second,  and  so  on,  every  elector  who  could  read  and  write,  as 
well  as  a  large  proportion  of  those  who  could  not>  could  be  readily 
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taught  to  mark  the  voting  paper  according  to  a  list.  There  would 
be  no  more  difficulty  in  this  than  in  marking  the  ballot  papers  with 
other  numbers  in  cumulative  voting. 

Preferential  Voting  Difficult  with  Large  Constituencies. 

But  it  is  a  much  more ,  doubtful  question  whether  the  results  of 
experiments  with  a  few  hundred  voters  can  be  relied  upon  as  proving 
that  preferential  voting  can  be  worked  satisfactorily  in  large  con- 
stituencies  containing  50,000  voters  apiece.  According  to  the 
registration  for  1879  there  were  four  British  boroughs  which  had 
more  than  $7,000  electors  apiece,  and  five  more  which  had  more 
than  40,000  ("  Times,"  29th  April,  1880)— 

Kiwbmry    44,955 


Liverpool   ^ 63,946 

Birmingham  63,398 

Manchester    61,234 

Glasgow 57»9*° 

LeedB 49,000 


Hackney - 43,773 

Sheffield 4**794 

Tower  Hamlete 41*042 


The  difficulty  arises  from  the  time  which  the  distribution  of 
such  a  large  number  of  votes  is  likely  to  occupy,  assuming  it  to  he 
effected  altogether  by  one  set  of  officials.  To  give  some  rough 
idea  of  how  long  this  would  take,  I  shall  assume  that  of  the  50,000 
electors  in  the  constituency,  45,000  vote,  and  that  the  votes  of 
nearly  half,  or  say  £0,000,  require  to  be  distributed.  If  the  favourite 
candidate  of  each  side  got  16,000  instead  of  the  6,250  votes  which 
would  be  required  to  secure  his  election,  assuming  that  there  are 
seven  candidates  to  be  elected,  the  surplus  votes  of  these  two  can- 
didates alone  would  amount  to  very  nearly  20,000.  I  shall  also 
assume  that  three  voting  papers  can  be  redistributed  in  a  minute. 
Each  has  to  be  taken  up,  examined,  appropriated  to  a  particular 
candidate,  and  marked  to  denote  that  it  has  been  so  appropriated, 
and  although  these  different  processes  will  probably  be  performed 
by  different  persons  who  hand  the  voting  papers  from  one  to 
another,  the  speed  is  limited  by  the  necessity  of  their  waiting  for 
each  other ;  besides  which,  they  will  all  be  doing  work  with  which 
they  are  not  familiar,  and  the  agents  of  the  different  candidates  will 
be  entitled  to  superintend  each  process,  and  to  object  if  anything  is 
done  that  they  do  not  at  once  see  to  be  fair  and  correct. 

Upon  these  hypotheses,  and  supposing  that  the  whole  of  the 
redistribution  of  the  voting  papers  for  a  constituency  of  50,000 
electors  is  conducted    by  one    set    of   persons,  it    would    take 

2^000  hourg  _  n0£  h 

or  more  than  eleven  days  of  ten  hours  each. 

This  calculation  is  founded  on  somewhat  rough  guesses,  but 
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unless  they  are  extremely  wide  of  the  mark,  it  shows  that  the 
returning  officer  and  his  officials  will  be  occupied  nearly  a  fortnight 
with  a  single  election,  unless  the  work  of  redistribution  can  be 
accelerated  by  being  divided  among  several  sets  of  clerks.  It  is  not 
easy  to  arrange  for  such  a  division  without  giving  up  the,  in  my 
opinion,  very  essential  condition  that  the  voting  papers  should  be 
distributed  in  some  regular  order,  independent  of  any  choice  by  the 
officials,  and:  that  this  order  should  be  recorded  upon  the  voting 
papers,  in  such  a  manner  that  it  may  be  possible  to  repeat  the 
whole  process  exactly  on  a  scrutiny.  I  think,  however,  that  the 
following  arrangement  would  enable  the  greater  part  of  the  re- 
distribution to  be  conducted  by  several  sets  of  clerks  without 
giving  up  this  essential  condition,  though  it  is  unquestionably  rather 
complicated. 

The  voting  papers  to  be  redistributed  may  be  divided  into  lots 
of,  say,  fifty  each,  and  marked  with  different  letters  of  the  alphabet, 
and  then  it  may  be  arranged  that  in  the  redistribution  the  first, 
second,  third,  Ac.r  voting  papers  of  the  A  lot  should  theoretically 
precede  the  corresponding  numbers  of  the  other  lots,  to  be  next 
followed  by  the  corresponding  numbers  of  the  B  lot,  and  bo  on. 
ftactically  the  different  sets  of  clerks  would  be  able  to-  proceed 
with  the  redistribution  to  a  great  extent  independently,  unless 
when  any  candidate  was  Just  obtaining  the  quota  or  number  of 
votes  sufficient  to  secure  his  election.  At  these  junctures  the 
different  lots  must  all  be  brought  to  the  same  level,  in  order  that 
this  candidate  may  receive  the  voting  papers  earliest  in  theoretical 
order  among  those  transferable  to  him,  and  those  later  in  order 
may  be  reserved  for  distribution  after  he  has  obtained  the  quota. 
At  all  times  the  voting  papers  assigned  to  the  same  candidate  must 
be  ultimately  arranged  according  to  their  theoretical  order,  but 
except  when  a  candidate  is  just  about  to  obtain  the  quota,  this 
need  not  be  done  at  once,  and  therefore  it  will  not  matter  if  one 
set  of  clerks  should  work  rather  faster  than  another  set.  By 
employing  a  sufficient  staff  of  clerks,  the  distribution  of  50,000 
voting  papers  might,  I  believe,  be  completed  within  two  days,  if 
not  one.*  However,  it  is  manifest  that  not  only  the  time  occupied 
and  the  number  of  clerks  employed,  but  also  the  mere  number  and 
bulk  of  the  voting  papers  render  an  election  by  preferential  voting 
for  a  constituency  of  50,000  electors  very  much  more  complicated 

•  All  these  calculations  as  to  the  time  which  the  distribution  may  occupy 
proceed  on  the  assumption  that  it  will  be  so  managed  that  a  scrutiny  may  be 
possible,  which  involves  that  the  voting  papers  should  be  taken  in  some  regular 
order,  and  that  this  order  should  be  recorded.  If  it  be  thought  advisable  to 
trust  the  distribution  of  the  voting  papers  to  the  returning  officer  and  his 
assistants  without  any  appeal  or  check,  the  distribution  might  be  managed  much 
more  quickly. 
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and  troublesome  than  a  similar  election  with  500  electors,  or  than 
any  election  by  majority  or  cumulative  voting.  It  may  perhaps  be 
worth  while  to  incur  all  this  trouble  for  electing  a  parliament  which 
has  very  important  functions  to  perform,  but  for  other  elections  at 
any  rate,  e.g.,  those  of  school  boards,  town  councils,  and  boards  of 
guardians,  a  simpler  and  more  expeditious  process  is  required,  and 
this  the  other  method  I  have  already  partially  described  seems  to 
me  fitted  to  supply,  even  if  it  be  not  also  preferable  for  parlia- 
mentary elections. 

Limited  Transfer  by  Lists. 

This  method  of  limited  transfer  by  lists  was  originally  proposed 
by  Mr.  Walter  Baily,  formerly  Fellow  of  St.  John's  College, 
Cambridge,  in  1869,  in  a  pamphlet,  entitled  "A  Scheme  for 
"  Proportional  Representation"  (Ridgway),  and  it  was  recom- 
mended by  M.  Ernest  Naville,  in  his  "  Representation  Propor- 
"  tionelle  pour  la  France  "  (Didierr  Paris,  1871),  According  to  this 
method,  every  candidate  is,  during  the  interval  between  the  nomi- 
nation and  the  election,  to  make  out  a  list  of  the  other  candidates 
whom  he  wishes  to  have  the  benefit  of  the  votes  he  may  not  himself 
be  able  to  use,  showing  the  order  in  which  they  are  successively  to 
have  the  benefit  of  these  votes.  These  lists  are  to  be  published 
sufficiently  long  before  the  polling  day  for  every  elector  to  be  able 
to  know  how  the  votes  he  may  give  to  a  particular  candidate  are 
liable  to  be  transferred. 

When  the  polling  day  arrives,  the  electors  vote  by  cumulative 
voting,  either  plumping  for  single  candidates,  or  dividing  their 
votes  among  several.  When  the  votes  polled  for  each  candidate 
have  been  counted,  and  the  quota  required  to  secure  a  candidate's 

(TT 
^+i't    Bee  ante)  has  been  calculated,  the  surpk 

of  those  candidates  who  have  obtained  more  votes  than  the 
quota  are  distributed  among  the  other  candidates,  each  candidate's 
surplus  votes  being  distributed  according  to  his  transfer  list.*  As 
it  is  necessary  to  lay  down  a  rule  as  to  which  candidate's  surplus 
should  be  distributed  first,  Mr.  Baily  begins  with  the  candidate  who 
has  the  smallest  surplus  to  distribute ;  and  I  have  followed  him  in 
this,  as  in  transfer  by  lists  it  is  not  material  whether  one  begins 
with  the  smallest  or  the  largest.  The  surplus  votes  of  each 
candidate  are  first  transferred  to  the  first  candidate  upon  his 

*  Mr.  Archibald  E.  Dobbe  in  1879  published  an  fiblo  pamphlet  on  "  Repre- 
"  sentative  Reform  in  Ireland  "  (Spottiswoode),  in  which  he  advocated  electing 
105  members  by  the  electors  for  Ireland  united  into  a  single  constituency,  by  a 
method  similar  in  principle  to  Mr.  Baiiy's,  but  with  some  ingenious  modifications 
adapted  to  facilitate  electing  such  a  large  number  of  representatives  by  a  single 
constituency. 
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transfer  list  who  has  not  obtained  the  quota ;  but  if  they  are  more 
than  sufficient  to  raise  this  candidate  to  the  quota,  the  remainder 
not  wanted  for  that  purpose  are  transferred  to  the  next  candidate 
on  the  original  owner's  transfer  list  who  has  not  obtained  the  quota. 
When  all  the  surpluses  have  been  thus  distributed,  the  candidate 
who  has  fewest  votes  is  to  be  excluded  from  the  competition,  and 
the  votes  which  can  no  longer  be  of  use  to  him  are  to  be  distributed 
among  the  other  candidates.  The  original  votes  of  each  candidate 
are  to  be  transferred  according  to  his  own  transfer  list,  while  the 
votes  which  he  has  acquired  by  transfer  are  to  be  distributed 
according  to  the  transfer  list  of  the  candidates  to  whom  thej 
were  originally  given.  Of  the  batches  of  votes  becoming  transfer- 
able at  the  same  time,  the  smallest  is  to  be  transferred  first.  When 
these  distributions  have  been  completed,  the  candidate  who  has 
next  fewest  votes  is  to  be  excluded  and  his  votes  distributed,  and 
so  on,  until  there  is  only  one  more  candidate  left  in  the  competi- 
tion than  there  are  representatives  to  be  elected. 

Example  of  Limited  Transfer  by  Lists. 

The  actual  working  of  this  method  may  be  exhibited  in  a  nume- 
rical example. 

Let  the  annexed  Table  (VTI)  show  the  number  of  representa- 
tives to  be  elected  in  a  given  constituency,  the  candidates,  and  their 
respective  transfer  lists,  and  the  votes  polled  by  each. 

Then,  as  the  total  number  of  votes  polled  is  22,040,  and  there 

22  040 
are  5  representatives  to  be  elected,  the  quota  is  — ^ —  +  *  =  3,674. 

As  A  and  B  have  each  more  votes  than  the  quota,  they  are 
declared  elected,  and  their  surpluses  are  ascertained,  and  as  B's 
surplus  is  the  smallest,  it  is  transferred  first,  and  the  whole  of  it 
(698)  is  transferred  to  E.  Next,  out  of  A's  surplus,  1,921  votes 
are  transferred  to  F,  and,  with  his  original  votes,  raise  F's  total  to 
the  quota,  and  he  is  declared  elected.  The  remainder  of  A'a 
surplus  (1,143)  i*  transferred  to  G.  The  surpluses  have  now  all 
been  transferred,  and  as  G  has  now  3,587  votes,  D  2,456,  £  2,748, 
and  G  2,327,  G  has  fewest  votes,  and  is  therefore  to  be  excluded 
from  the  competition,  and  his  votes  transferred.  The  1,143  T0^eS 
transferred  from  A  are  to  be  retransf erred,  and  then  G's  remaining 
1,084  votes  are  to  be  transferred  before  A's  1,143.  &'s  1,084  are 
transferred  to  D,  and  then  out  of  A's  1,143,  8 7  are  transferred  to  C, 
raising  him  to  the  quota,  and  134  more  of  A's  votes  are  transferred 
to  D,  giving  him  also  the  quota.  Then  A,  B,  F,  C,  and  D,  will  be 
the  five  candidates  elected. 
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Table  VII. — Five  Representatives  to  be  Elected  by  Limited  Transfer  by  Lists. 


Candidate  

A. 

B. 

C. 

D. 

£. 

F. 

G. 

t 

'  Transfer  Lists 

Votes  polled 
Quota 

P 
G 
C 
D 

E 
0 

D 
A 
F 
G 

c 

A 
G 
P 

B 
D 
C 

A 
G 
0 

A 

F 

6,738 
elected 

3,674 

4,372 

elected 
3,674 

3,587 
87fr.A 

2,456 
1,084  fr.G 

2,050 
698  fr.  B 

1,753 
1,921  fr.  A 

1,084 

a 
.2 

3*064 
1,921  to  F 

698 
698  to E 

% 

2,748 

1 

0 

0 

M43 
1,143  **>G 

3,674 
elected 

1,143  fr.  A 

1,143  fr.  G 
87  toC 

2,227 

excluded 
1,143  to  A- 

3,530 
134  fr.  A 

1,056 
134  to  D 

3,674 
elected 

1,084 
1,084  toD 

3,674 
elected 

922 

Votes  unre-\ 
presented/ 

when  C  va- 1 
cates   his  > 
seat J 

922 
87  ft".  C 

3,674 
87  to  A 

*,748 

1,009 
1,009  to  ® 

3,587 
2,665  to  G 

.4,665  fr.C 

3 

3  674 
elected 

V 

« 

0 

922 

The  upper  part  of  Table  VII  shows  how  these  transfers  may  be 
practically  made.*  All  the  calculations  required  may  be  made  in 
balf-an-hour  on  a  single  sheet  of  paper,  and  may  be  printed  and 
published,  so  that  anyone  can  test  their  correctness.  This  method 
is  therefore  much  more  expeditious  than  preferential  voting,  and 
also  very  much  less  troublesome. 

Does  this  give  Popular  Candidates  too  much  Power  ? 

The  only  difference  between  the  two  methods  to  the  disadvantage 
of  limited  transfer  by  lists,  is  that,  instead  of  each  elector  deter  mi- 

*  I  have  taken  from  Mr.  Baily's  pamphlet  the  example  he  originally  gave,  but 
have  worked  it  out  somewhat  differently. 
VOL.   XLIV.      PART   II. 
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ning  to  whom  his  votes  are  to  he  transferred,  this  is  determined  by  the 
transfer  lists  of  the  candidates  to  whom  they  are  originally  given. 
Mr.  Baily  originally  proposed  that  each  elector  should  only  vote  for 
one  candidate,  and  in  that  form  his  method  was  more  open  to  the 
objection  that  it  gave  too  mnch  power  to  the  most  popular  candi- 
dates than  it  is  when  associated  with  cumulative  voting.     When 
an  elector  can  only  vote  for  one  candidate,  the  most  popular  candi- 
dates of  each  party  will  probably  get  a  disproportionately  large 
number  of  votes,,  if  the  party  makes  no  arrangement  to  prevent 
this ;  and  as  it  would  not  be  worth  while  to  make  such  arrange- 
ments when  the  transfer  by  lists  method  secured  that  all  votes 
given  to  one  candidate  of  a  party  would  be  utilised  to  the  utmost 
for  the  rest,  it  might  easily  happen  that  a  popular  candidate's 
surplus  votes  were  by  themselves  sufficient  to  elect  the  first  or  first 
and  second  candidates  on  his  transfer  list.     Bnt  with  cumulative 
voting  it  is  not  likely  that  even  the  most  popular  candidates  will 
get  a  large  number  of  surplus  votes.     Most  electors  will  prefer  to 
divide  their  votes,   giving  the  most  popular  candidate  of  then- 
party  only  as  many  votes  as  he  is  likely  to  want,  and  distributing 
the  remainder  according  to  their  own  preferences,  instead  of  allow- 
ing them  to  devolve  according  to  that  candidate's  transfer  list 
Even  if  each  elector  had  only  a  single  vote,  distributing  votes 
according  to  the  transfer  lists  of  the  candidates  would  not  really 
give  the  candidates,  as  individuals,  any  great  influence  on  the  elec- 
tion.   The  electors  who  voted  for  a  particular  candidate  would  know 
beforehand  how  his  surplus  votes  will  be  distributed,  and  if  they 
were  dissatisfied  with  his  transfer  list,  they  would  probably  vote 
instead  for  another  candidate  of  their  party  whose  transfer  list  was 
more  to  their  taste.  Moreover,  a  candidate  in  making  up  his  transfer 
list  would  bear  in  mind  that  he  had  not  only  himself  to  please  but 
his  supporters,  and  would  probably  consult  his  committee  as  to 
what  transfer  list  was  likely  to  secure  him  the  largest  number  of 
votes ;  just  as  a  prime  minister  in  forming  a  cabinet  is  not  influ- 
enced so  much  by  his  own  personal  preferences  as  by  the  opinions 
of  different  sections  of  his  party.     Under  majority  voting  popular 
candidates  frequently  exercise  very  considerable  influence  on  the 
selection  of  the  other  candidate  or  candidates  who  are  to  stand  with 
them. 

Limited  Transfer  with  Additional  Lists. 

To  meet  the  objections  taken  to  his  plan,  on  account  of  the  dis- 
tribution of  surplus  and  useless  votes  being  regulated  altogether  by 
1'sts  prepared  by  the  candidates,  Mr.  Baily  subsequently  proposed 
to  alio*  a  certain  number  of   electors  to   propose  an  additional 
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transfer  list  for  any  candidate,  so  that  the  electors,  when  voting  for 
a  candidate,  might  give  their  votes  either  to  his  original  transfer 
list,  or  to  that  proposed  by  these  electors.  Mr.  Baily  described  the 
process  lie  recommended  for  this  purpose  in  a  second  pamphlet 
("  Proportional  Representation  in  Large  Constituencies."  Rid g way. 
1871).  Table  VIII  represents  what  1  consider  the  best  mode  of 
carrying  out  this  process.  The  candidates  and  the  number  of  votes 
each  obtains  are  the  same  as  in  Table  VII.  The  only  difference  is 
that  additional  lists  marked  with  asterisks  have  been  proposed  for 
three  candidates,  A,  G,  and  G,  and  have  received  part  of  the  votes 
given  to  those  candidates.  The  upper  half  of  the  table  contains 
the  lists  and  the  votes  given  for  them,  and  the  mode  in  which  they 
are  redistributed,  and  the  lower  half  records  how  many  votes  each 
candidate  has  obtained,  with  references  to  the  columns  from  which 
they  came  to  him. 

The  quota  is  found  as  before  to  be  3,674. 

As  A  and  B  are  the  only  candidates  with  surpluses,  and  B's 
surplus  is  the  smallest,  it  is  distributed  first,  and  698  E  in 
column  (3)  denotes  that  it  is  transferred  to  B,  and  698  (3)  in  E's 
column  of  votes  denotes  that  698  votes  are  come  to  E  from 
column  (3).  Next  A's  surplus  is  divided  proportionally  between 
the  two  A  lists,  as  the  votes  belonging  to  one  list  are  to  be  trans- 
ferred to  F,  and  those  belonging  to  the  other  list  to  Q.  Out  of  the 
1,403  votes  in  column  (1)  683  are  to  be  redistributed,  and  out  of  the 
5,335  in  column  (2)  2,381,  because — 


=  2381_  3064  A's  surplus. 

1403"  5335      6738  A's  total  votes. 
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Table  VIII. 
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Columns 

Candidates 

Transfer  Lists.. 


Votes  polled   ... 
B's  superfluous. 


A's  superfluous. 


F  excluded . 


F 
G 
C 

I) 


M°3 


683 
683  toF 


683 
209  to  G 


474 
87  to  C 


387 
387  toD 


G 
F 
D 
0 


5,335 

2,381 
2,381  to  G 


4»37i 
698 
698  to  E 


H 


B 
0 

U 


D 
A 

F 


2,580 


C#. 


G 
D 
A 


1,007 


C 
A 
G 


2,456 


B 

J) 
C 


2,050 


A 
G 
C 


1,003 


lost 


A 
D 

It 


A 
I 

D 


750 


1,064 


750  to  D 


Qimia, 


6,738 
4*37* 
3,587 
2,456 
2,050 

".753 

1,084 


6)22,040 


3,673  2/6 
3,674-Q 


1,403(1 
5,335(2 


6,738 
3,«74  Q 


3,064  S 


683(18 
2,381  (2  S 


elected  (2 


4»372(3 
3,674  Q 


698  S 


elected  (1 


1). 


2,580(4 
1,007(5 


3,587 


87(1 


2,456(6 


387(1 


2,843 
75o(9 


3,593 
elected  (4  <   elected  (5 
by  majority 


2,050(7 


2,748 


1,003(8 
75<>(9 


1.753 


683(1 


*>436 
excluded  (1 


1,084(10 


2,381(3 


3,465 

209(1 

3,674 

dectod(3 


The  683  votes  are  distributed  before  the  2,381  in  accordance 
witli  the  rule  for  distributing  the  smallest  lots  of  votes  first.  When 
the  683  votes  have  been  transferred  to  P,  and  the  2,381  to  G;  F  is 
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excluded  as  having  fewest  votes ;  and  of  the  votes  thus  set  free, 
the  683  retransferred  to  A  are  distributed  first ;  of  these,  209  are 
transferred  to  G,  and  87  to  C,  raising  each  of  these  to  the  quota, 
and  the  remainder  to  D.  When  the  750  votes  in  column  9  have 
been  transferred  to  D,  there  are  no  more  votes  to  transfer.  As  D 
has  3,593  votes,  and  E  only  2,748,  D  is  declared  elected.  The 
result,  as  compared  with  Table  VII,  is  that  G  is  elected  instead  of 
F  in  consequence  of  a  large  majority  of  A's  voters  having  pre- 
ferred the  transfer  list  (2)  which  placed  G  above  P.  The  increased 
trouble  caused  by  the  additional  lists,  consists,  (1)  in  having  to 
deal  with  some  additional  columns  ;  and,  (2)  in  distributing  pro- 
portionally  the  superfluous  votes  of  candidates  who  have  obtained 
more  than  the  quota,  and  have  more  than  a  single  transfer  list. 
Any  undue  multiplication  of  lists  might  be  checked,  (1)  by  requiring 
that  the  proposers  of  an  additional  list  should  contribute  a  certain 
sun  towards  the  expenses  of  the  election ;  and,  (2)  by  providing 
that  if  any  additional  transfer  list  did  not  obtain  a  certain  minimum 
of  votes  (say  half  the  quota),  what  votes  it  had  obtained  should  be 
I  assigned  altogether  to  the  first  candidate  named  therein,  instead  of 
|  a  proportionate  share  of  them  being  distributed  as  superfluous.* 
I  If  under  either  of  these  transfer  by  lists  methods  a  candidate 

I  should  be  proposed  in  his  absence,  or  should  for  any  reason  omit  to 
i  lodge  a  transfer  list,  his  proposer  and  seconder  might  be  allowed 
to  lodge  a  transfer  list  for  him. 

Results  of  Preferential  Voting  and  the  Transfer  by  Lists  Method. 

Either  with  preferential  voting,  or  under  either  of  these  transfer 
by  lists  methods,  every  individual  elector  will  be  safe  of  having  his 
vote  or  votes  employed  to  the  best  advantage  to  carry  out  his 
wishes,  and  every  party  or  section  of  a  party  will  be  able  to  obtain 
a  share  of  the  representation  in  proportion  to  its  numbers  without 
any  previous  arrangement  or  organisation.  Moreover,  all  these 
methods  are  free  from  the  various  evils  produced  by  majority  voting. 
We  shall  have  an  approximately  proportional  representation  of  all 
,  parties,  and  the  relative  strength  of  these  parties  in  the  represen- 
tative assembly  will  only  fluctuate  in  proportion  to  the  changes  of 

•  Mr.  Bally  thought  that  distributing  the  superfluous  votes  proportionally 
anoBg  .the  different  lists,  would  make  the  whole  process  too  complicated,  and 
therefore  he  proposed  that  of  the  several  lots  of  rotes  given  for  different  transfer 
1  fats  headed  by  the  same  candidate,  the  smallest  lot  should  be  first  upplied  to  make 
op  the  first  candidate's  quota,  and  then  the  next  smallest  lot  and  so  on,  leaving  the 
.Ingest  lot  or  lota  to  be  distributed  as  superfluous.  But  this  does  not  seem  to  me 
iair.  The  electors  are  invited  to  choose  between  several  transfer  lists  headed  by 
the  same  candidate,  but  whichever  list  they  may  select,  their  votes  will  really  go 
■sending  to  that  transfer  list  which  obtains  the  largest  number  of  votes.     More- 

Iorer,  if  any  advantage  is  given  to  the  list  with  the  larger  number  of  votes,  there 
will  be  a  temptation  to  manosuvre  to  obtain  this  advantage. 
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opinion  in  tbe  constituencies  instead  of  very  much  exaggerating 
them.  Elections  will  bat  seldom  tnrn  on  narrow  majorities,  and  as 
it  will  be  very  difficult  to  foresee  their  doing  so,  there  will  be  little 
or  no  temptation  to  corruption,  extravagant  expenditure,  or  gerry- 
mandering. Whatever  is  artificial  in  our  present  division  into  two 
parties  will  disappear,  and  members  will  be  much  more  free  to  act 
according  to  their  individual  opinions,  instead  of  suppressing  them 
when  they  differ  from  those  of  the  leaders  of  their  party. 

Filling  up  Vacancies. 

One  of  the  minor  difficulties  connected  with  proportional  or  any 
minority  representation,  is  the  filling  up  of  vacancies.     If  a  minority 
member  dies  or  vacates  his  seat,  as  happened  in  London  in  1869  in 
the  case  of  Mr.  Bell,  and  in  1880  in  the  case  of  Lord  Ramsay,  a 
fresh  voting  for  a  single  member  leads  necessarily  to  the  election 
of  an  additional  representative  of  the  majority.     Mr.  Baily's  plana 
include  a  solution  of  this  difficulty.    When  a  representative  vacates 
his  seat,  the  table  in  which  the  distribution  of  votes  at  tbe  general 
election   was   recorded   is  taken  out,  and  it  is  ascertained  what 
votes  are  unrepresented.      Suppose  for  instance  that  Table  VII, 
above  the  thick  black  line,  represents  the  distribution  of  votes  at 
the  general  election,  and  that  C's  seat  has  become  vacant,  then 
the  votes  unrepresented  will  be  3,587  original  votes  of  C,  87  votes 
transferred  from  A,  922  other  votes  of  A,  2,050  original  votes  of 
B,  and  698  votes  transferred  from  B,  and  as  the  A  and  C  votes 
are  all  transferable  to  G,  G  will  have  transferred  to  him  sufficient 
votes  to  make  up  the  quota,  and  will  be  elected  in  C's  stead.     The 
new  member  is  almost  certain  to  belong  to  the  same  party  as  his 
predecessor,  and  usually  he  will  be  the  first  unsuccessful  candidate 
on  his  predecessor's  list.     The  same  mode  of  filling  up  vacancies 
might  be  employed  with  preferential  voting,  provided  the  voting 
papers  have  been  preserved,  but  it  would,  of  course,  involve  a  fresh 
sorting  of  all  the  voting  papers  which  were  unrepresented. 

If  this  mode  of  filling  up  vacancies  were  adopted,  the  candidates 
under  the  limited  transfer  by  lists  method,  or  with  preferential 
voting  the  electors,  would  usually  add  some  additional  names  to 
guard  against  the  possibility  of  their  lists  being  found  exhausted 
when  a  vacancy  occurred. 

1  have  said  nothing  in  this  paper  about  the  method  of  free  lists 
which  has  been  for  the  last  fifteen  years  advocated  by  the  Geneva 
Association  for  Electoral  Reform,  and  has  been  greatly  altered,  and 
on  the  whole  improved,  by  M.  Morin,  M.  Naville,  M.  Gfeller  of 
Lausanne,  and  others,  because  this  method  has  never  become  at  all 
popular  in  England,  and  it  seems  to  me,  even  in  its  most  improved 
state,  very  inferior  in  accurate  fairness,  as  well  as  in  facility  of 
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employment  by  both  electors  and  party  managers,  to  either  pre- 
ferential voting  or  limited  transfer  by  lists. 

Size  of  Constituencies. 

Before  concluding  I  must  say  a  few  words  upon  the  mode  in 
which  these  proportional  representation  methods  should  be  applied 
to  the  formation  of  a  representative  assembly.  I  consider  that 
almost  all  the  evils  incident  to  majority  voting  are  traceable 
entirely  to  elections  being  contests  between  only  two  parties  and 
left  to  be  decided  by  small  margins  of  voters,  and  wonld  be  cured 
as  completely  with  constituencies  each  returning  seven  or  even  five 
representatives,  as  with  any  larger  number.  The  only  advantages 
so  far  as  I  am  aware  to  be  anticipated  from  an  increased  number 
of  representatives  being  elected  by  the  same  constituency,  or  even 
from  Mr.  Hare's  scheme  for  uniting  all  the  electors  of  the  United 
Kingdom  into  one  constituency,  are  (1)  that  it  would  probably 
render  the  representation  of  different  parties  and  sections  of  parties 
more  accurately  proportional ;  and  (2)  that  it  would  enable  some 
small  scattered  minorities  to  obtain  representatives.  But  the  same 
fortuitous  causes  which  under  majority  voting  usually  prevent  one 
party  from  making  a  clean  sweep  of  the  constituencies,  and  fre- 
quently procure  parliamentary  spokesmen  for  insignificant  mino- 
rities would  continue  in  operation  under  proportional  representation 
with  five- member  or  seven-member  constituencies.  At  the  first  two 
trials  of  cumulative  voting  in  Illinois  in  1872  and  1874  the  repre- 
sentatives elected  were  divided  between  the  two  parties  almost 
exactly  in  proportion  to  the  voters  supporting  those  parties  respec- 
tively, and  this  was  with  constituencies  each  returning  only  three 
members.*  It  is  moreover  very  questionable  whether  more  than  a 
very  limited  number  of  highly  educated  electors  would  be  competent 
to  make  a  good  use  of  the  greater  liberty  of  choice  afforded  through 
the  constituency  having  an  increased  number  of  representative «. 
If  a  limited  number  of  candidates  are  proposed  for  a  constituency 
with  a  limited  area,  the  less  educated  electors  have  opportunities  of 
seeing  their  candidates  and  hearing  them  speak,  and  they  also  hear 

*  In  1872  the  republicans  obtained  85  representatives  ont  of  153  and  the 
democrats,  or,  as  they  called  themselves  in  Illinois,  the  liberals,  68.  At  the 
simultaneous  presidential  election  Grant,  republican,  obtained  240,387  votes,  and 
Oreely,  democrat,  183,669,  which  would  correspond  to  86*7  republicans  to  66*3 
democrats.  In  1874  the  republicans  obtained  69  representatives  with  164,184  votes, 
and  the  other  party  84  with  196,473  votes.  The  exact  proportional  division  would 
be  69*7  to  83*3.  If  the  election  had  been  by  majority  voting  the  republicans 
would  have  had  99  representatives  to  54  in  1872, and  54  to  99  in  1874  ("Chicago 
"Times,"  20th  November,  1872;  "Chicago  Tribuue,"  21st  November,  1872, 
24th  November,  1874).  Both  in  1872  and  1874  there  were  about  seven  cases  of 
individual  constituencies  getting  misrepresented,  through  the  defects  of  cumula- 
tive voting,  but  in  both  years  these  compensated  each  other  almost  completely. 
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and  read  discussions  about  them  among  their  neighbours  and  in  the 
local  papers.  But  if  they  should  be  perplexed  by  having  too  many 
representatives  to  elect,  they  would  be  afraid  of  choosing  for  them- 
selves, and  would  adopt  blindly  any  list  of  candidates  that  might  be 
recommended  to  them  by  their  party  leaders.  But  while  I  submit 
that  constituencies  with  seven  or  even  with  five  representatives  are 
sufficiently  large  to  secure  the  benefits  to  be  anticipated  from  propor- 
tional representation,  I  should  not  object  to  increasing  the  number 
of  representatives  to  anything  not  exceeding  (say)  fifteen,  with  the 
view  of  uniting  in  the  same  constituency  the  whole  of  a  borough 
or  county  the  leading  members  of  which  have  common  interests 
and  common  places  of  meeting.  In  1871  Mr.  Walter  Morrison, 
Professor  Faweett,  and  Mr.  Hughes,  introduced  into  the  House  of 
Commons  a  proportional  representation  Bill  for  England  and  Wales, 
the  schedule  to  which  gives  a  good  idea  of  how  constituencies  for 
proportional  representation  might  be  formed,  though  some  of  the 
county  constituencies  seem  to  me  too  large,  having  regard  to  the 
scattered  population  and  the  difficulties  of  communication  in  rural 
districts. 

Present  Importance  of  Subject. 

In  conclusion  I  would  submit  that  this  question  of  proportional 
representation  has  special  claims  to  consideration  at  the  present  time, 
when  a  further  extension  of  the  suffrage  in  counties  and  a  further 
redistribution  of  seats  are  impending  within  the  next  two  or  three 
years  ;  and  this  for  several  reasons : — (1)  It  will  be  much  easier  to 
introduce  proportional  representation,  when  an  extensive  redistri- 
bution of  seats  is  demanded  on  other  grounds ;  (2)  the  difference 
between  the  borough  and  the  county  suffrage  has  ever  since  1832 
been  the  chief  obstacle  to  one  party  sweeping  the  constituencies 
and  obtaining  an  overwhelming  majority ;  (3)  the  larger  the  pro- 
portion of  uneducated  electors  admitted  to  the  franchise  the  more 
important  it  becomes  to  make  the  instrument  with  which  the  electors 
are  supposed  to  control  the  government  of  the  country  easy  to  use 
and  difficult  to  abuse. 
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Discussion  on  Mr.  Droop's  Paper. 

The  Chairman  (Mr.  R.  Biddulph  Martin,  M.P.)  thought  the  paper 
which  had  been  read  by  Mr.  Droop  was  one  of  great  interest,  bat 
it  required  very  considerable  study  before  it  could  be  thoroughly 
appreciated,  and  as  he  had  not  had  an  opportunity  of  reading  it 
before  coming  to  the  meeting,  he  hoped  to  be  excused  if  he  abstained 
from  going  into  a  critical  discussion  of  the  subject,  which  was  un- 
doubtedly one  of  great  national  interest,  and  could  not  be  too  often 
discussed  in  such  a  Society  as  the  Statistical  Society  of  London. 
The  statement  made  in  the  paper  with  regard  to  the  fact  of  majority 
voting  at  Geneva  completely  excluding  the  minority  ought  to  be 
thoroughly  digested,  as  well  as  that  respecting  the  election  of  the 
presidents  of  the  United  States.  There  was  another  important  fact 
Drought  out,  in  respect  to  the  general  elections  of  1874  and  1880, 
which  was  worthy  of  special  notice,  inasmuch  as  it  showed  the  great 
uncertainty  of  parliamentary  elections.  The  tables  given  he  thought 
would  be  perused  by  all  interested  in  the  question  of  elections 
with  considerable  interest;  whilst  Mr.  Droop  had  given  them  a 
little  insight  into  a  subject  that  must  at  no  distant  time  occupy 
the  attention  of  the  country,  namely,  the  instability  resulting  from 
and  the  corruption  due  to  narrow  majorities.  The  disclosures  made 
in  several  parts  of  the  kingdom  of  late  were  simply  disgraceful.  It 
was  of  the  greatest  importance,  he  thought,  whether  the  electors 
wished  the  affairs  of  the  country  to  be  carried  on  by  men  of  liberal 
or  conservative  opinions,  that  they  should  know  that  the  men  they 
elected  to  send  to  parliament  were  men  elected  by  a  thinking  and 
intelligent  body  of  electors,  instead  of  by  persons  who  neither  cared 
for  nor  knew  the  value  and  privilege  of  a  voice  in  the  representation 
of  the  country,  as  had  been  too  often  the  case  in  recent  times.  By 
the  means  set  forth  in  the  paper  that  Mr.  Droop  had  read,  he  thought 
it  would  be  possible  practically  to  get  rid  of  these  anomalies  in 
elections,  and  to  that  extent  the  paper  would  be  rendering  a  con- 
siderable service  to  the  country.  It  was  a  subject  worthy  of  their 
consideration.  The  following  statement  was  made  in  the  paper : — 
"This  giving  the  minority  a  share  of  the  representation  has,  I 
consider,  had  a  beneficial  effect  by  counteracting  the  tendency  of 
each  of  our  two  political  parties  to  become  specially  connected  with 
particular  kinds  of  constituencies  and  to  almost  exclude  from  other 
kinds."  He  (the  speaker)  thought  this  to  be  a  very  important  cir- 
cumstance. He  fancied  there  was  a  tendency,  to  which  he  had 
never  seen  any  particular  attention  drawn,  election  after  election,  to 
seek  for  candidates  dis-associated  from  the  particular  constituencies 
which  they  proposed  to  represent.  It  was  almost  universally  the 
custom  in  olden  days  that  a  candidate  having  some  local  connection 
was  returned  ;  that  was  to  say,  that  he  was  either  introduced  by 
the  patron  of  the  borough,  or  was  known  to  his  constituents  by 
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residence  or  some  other  local  tie.  He  might  now  say  this  custom 
was  gradually  being  broken  through.  At  the  last  election  there 
were  more  candidates,  not  only  for  boroughs  but  for  counties, 
totally  unconnected  with  the  places  they  contested  than  on  any 
previous  occasion.  That  tendency  seemed  to  be  increasing,  and  if 
it  did  so,  he  need  hardly  say  it  would  remove  one  of  the  greatest 
objections  raised  to  electoral  divisions,  and  at  once  give  occasion  for 
the  creation  of  electoral  divisions  rather  than  local  centres,  where 
every  constituency  puts  forward  as  its  representative  a  man  who 
might  be  supposed  to  represent  its  own  particular  opinions,  irre- 
spectively of  the  views  of  the  same  class  of  people  in  another  part 
of  the  country,  or  indeed  in  another  part  of  the  same  county. 
There  would  then  be  no  reason  why  a  man  coming  from  Cornwall 
should  not  be  elected  as  member  of  parliament  for  some  borough  in 
Cumberland,  or  any  other  part  of  the  north  of  England,  or  why  he 
would  not  serve  the  interests  of  his  constituents  as  well  as  a  man 
having  local  ties  and  interests.  In  conclusion,  he  would  say  that 
the  paper  was  an  admirable  one,  and  the  Society  must  feel  indebted 
to  Mr.  Droop  for  the  trouble  and  pains  he  had  taken  in  bringing 
the  question  of  electing  representatives  so  ably  and  comprehensively 
under  its  notice,  and  in  the  name  of  the  Society  he  ventured  to 
tender  Mr.  Droop  its  most  hearty  thanks. 

Mr.  Thomas  Hare  next  addressed  the  meeting.  He  said  he  had 
had  the  honour  of  reading  a  paper  on  the  present  subject  before 
the  Society  twenty  years  ago,  which  would  be  found  in  the  record 
of  its  transactions.*  In  that  paper,  as  well  as  in  one  rend  at  the 
Manchester  Congress  of  the  Social  Science  Association  in  1879,t  he 
had  pointed  out  briefly  the  nature  and  degree  of  change  which  his 
proposed  system  of  election  would  effect  both  in  action  and  result, 
first,  in  regard  to  the  election  individually  and  collectively,  secondly, 
in  all  local  and  other  constituencies,  and  thirdly,  as  regards  the 
candidates  for  seats  in  Parliament.  The  proportional  system  of 
election  left  the  laws  which  conferred  the  suffrage  entirely  un- 
affected, its  object  being  to  give  the  voter  a  more  extensive  choice 
of  candidates,  whilst  every  voter  in  the  kingdom  would  have  the 
same  political  right  and  power — a  power  of  joining  with  others  of 
the  same  opinions  to  elect  the  member  who  was  to  represent  them, 
nothing  being  required  from  the  voter  above  the  capacity  of  anyone 
who  could  now  vote.  The  system  would  give  an  impulse  to  every 
upright  and  patriotic  sentiment,  both  of  the  individual  voter  and 
the  borough  or  other  constituency.  After  explaining  the  nature  of 
the  voting  papers,  Mr.  Hare  went  on  to  say  that  the  mode  of  com- 
puting and  appropriating  the  votes  would  not  prove  a  more  compli- 
cated process  than  that  of  sorting  and  distributing  the  letters  at 
the  post  office,  and  far  less  so  than  the  work  daily  gone  through  at 
the  bankers'  and  railway  companies'  clearing  houses.  What  they 
wanted  in  an  alteration  of  the  present  system  of  elections  was  to 

•  Vol.  xxiii  of  the  Society's  Journal,  p.  S87. 

t  "  Distribution  of  Seats,"  &c.,  published  by  tbe  Political  Trmct  Society, 
31,  Tavistock  Street. 
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pat  an  end  to  the  utterly  unjust  inequalities  of  the  present  distri- 
bution of  electoral  power  by  rendering  it  in  every  district  the  same, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  cause  every  thoughtful  voter  to  feel  it  to 
be  his  absolute  duty  to  record  his  vote,  as  the  vote  would  be  certain 
to  have  its  effect,  and  not  as  now,  to  be  often  useless  or  thrown 
away.  At  the  same  time,  corruption,  at  present  fostered  and 
promoted  by  the  unnecessary  and  artificial  value  given  to  the  votes 
within  a  limited  area,  would  be  sapped  at  its  very  root.  It  was  not 
necessary  to  go  into  a  critical  analysis  of  Mr.  Droop's  paper,  which 
they  could  not  possibly  deal  with  in  the  time  at  their  disposal.  Tho 
details  of  the  system  might  be  varied.  Different  forms  of  applica- 
tion had  been  suggested.  He  had  shown  in  the  paper  printed  in 
the  transactions  of  this  Society  that  the  system  of  cumulative 
voting  could  be  universally  applied  preferentially,  and  that  it 
would  not  be  more  difficult  to  compute  the  votes  and  ascertain 
their  result  at  the  end  of  every  election  than  it  is  to  manage  the 
affairs  of  other  departments  of  the  State. 

Mr.  Walter  Bailt  did  not  concur  with  Mr.  Hare  in  his  view  of 
the  possibility  of  carrying  out  on  a  large  scale  the  work  of  electing 
representatives.  Mr.  Hare  had  compared  it  to  the  work  of  the 
post  office,  but  there  was  a  great  difference  between  duties  per- 
formed day  after  day  in  the  same  way  and  duties  performed  at 
intervals  of  several  years.  When  they  had  to  deal  with  great 
numbers  it  was  absolutely  essential,  he  thought,  that  what  each 
individual  had  to  do  should  be  made  as  simple  as  possible,  because 
people  were  very  apt  to  make  mistakes.  Even  in  the  .present 
system  of  the  ballot  there  was  considerable  difficulty  in  sorting  the 
papers,  although  each  member  had  only  to  put  down  two  or  three 
crosses  on  his  paper.  In  a  scheme  which  he  ventured  to  suggest 
some  years  ago,  he  pointed  out  that  less  labour  would  be  involved 
and  greater  accuracy  would  be  attained  by  the  adoption  of  lists, 
giving  to  the  voter  as  many  lists  as  there  were  candidates,  so  that 
he  would  simply  have  to  put  his  cross  on  the  list  of  the  candidate 
he  desired  to  vote  for,  which  the  enumerator  would  consign  to  its 
proper  heap  ;  and  he  ventured  to  think  that  such  a  plan  would  not 
entail  much  labour,  and  would  be  sufficiently  accurate  for  practical 
purposes. 

Mr.  Jasper  More  thought,  in  regard  to  Mr.  Hare's  statement, 
that  it  would  be  as  simple  a  matter  to  carry  out  what  seemed  at 
first  sight  to  be  a  complicated  piece  of  machinery  as  it  was  to  carry 
out  the  postal  arrangements  of  the  country ;  that  there  was  this 
difference  between  the  two  questions ;  whereas  m  the  one  case  the 
postal  system  was  conducted  from  day  to  day  by  officials  trained  in 
their  several  duties,  the  question  of  dealing  with  election  matters 
would  arise,  as  a  rule,  onlv  once  in  the  course  of  four  or  five  years, 
and  it  was  doubtful  whether  the  same  efficiency  could  be  attained 
in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other.  The  gentleman  who  had  read  the 
paper  had  touched  upon  many  points  connected  with  electioneering 
which  were  certainly  most  interesting,  especially  the  question  of 
corruption  and  instability  resulting  from  narrow  majorities.     One 
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of  the  most  trying  things  was  to  find  a  constituency  evenly 
balanced.  It  became  absolutely  certain  that  if  one  side  were 
guilty  of  bribery  and  the  other  not,  the  bribing  side  was  sure  to 
get  in;  and,  therefore,  there  was  no  such  thing  as  a  fair  vote. 
That  being  the  case,  he  thought,  was  a  strong  argument  fbr  sup- 
porting Mr.  Hare's  view  being  carried  into  effect.  Further,  the 
partial  use  of  three-cornered  constituencies  necessitated  some  change, 
if  you  were  the  adopted  candidate  of  the  Liberal  party  in  Here- 
fordshire or  Oxfordshire  your  return  was  inexpensive  and  safe.  If 
you  lived  in  any  county  adjoining  you  had  to  spend  5,000/.  a  week 
on  solicitors  and  public  houses,  and  had  to  lose  the  election  if  you 
would  not  sink  to  much  lower  expedients.  Mr.  Hare  seemed  to 
think  the  House  of  Commons  was  as  anxious  to  make  men  virtuous 
and  high-minded  as  he  was,  but  unless  Sir  Henry  James's  Bill  gave 
new  courage,  no  member  could  hitherto  vote  against  solicitors  and 
public  houses  if  he  ever  wanted  to  sit  in  the  House  again.  He 
must  confess,  however,  with  regard  to  the  present  state  of  parlia- 
mentary elections,  that  there  was  an  amount  of  ignorance  among 
country  constituencies,  without  any  further  reduction  of  the 
franchise,  which  people  living  in  London  or  other  large  centres  of 
thought  and  enterprise  could  hardly  be  aware  of.  By  way  of 
illustrating  this  fact,  he  might  mention  a  circumstance  that  came 
within  his  own  knowledge,  and  closely  concerned  himself.  He  was 
a  candidate  for  a  county  constituency  at  the  time  when  the  dis- 
establishment of  the  Irish  Church  was  one  of  the  questions  before 
the  country,  and  on  that  occasion  140  voters  were  taken  in  three 
parties  Jo  vote  against  him,  because  he  had  once  voted  for  that 
measure.  In  all  their  houses  there  was  a  picture  hung  up  repre- 
senting Mr.  Gladstone  in  the  act  of  burning  the  Protestants,  whilst 
he  (the  speaker)  was  represented  as  standing  by  calmly  looking  on. 
And  on  the  polling  day  these  people  took  up  their  place  in  the 
churchyard,  where  they  stood  for  about  three  hours,  and  on  one  of 
his  supporters  going  to  ask  them  what  they  were  waiting  for,  they 
replied  they  were  waiting  for  the  end  of  the  election,  believing  that 
he  should  be  returned,  to  see  which  way  the  spire  of  the  parish 
church  would  fall,  because  they  said  they  had  been  told  that  he  was 
going  to  destroy  the  church,  by  which  they  understood  their  own 
parish  church.  With  such  material  as  that  to  deal  with  it  would 
be  rather  a  difficult  matter  to  carry  out  a  complicated  system  of 
election. 

Mr.  Rowland  Hamilton  thought  the  last  speaker  had  given 
an  illustration  very  much  to  the  point,  of  the  ignorance  prevailing 
among  some  constituencies.  It  was  a  very  old  subject  of  complaint 
that  the  great  difficulty  in  election  matters  was  that  very  many 
voters  really  had  no  view  of  their  own,  or  any  access  to  information 
likely  to  bring  home  to  them  the  merits  of  the  choice  which  they 
had  to  make.  Certainly  this  would  not  be  remedied  by  throwing 
the  whole  country  into  one  great  constituency.  He  apprehended 
that  if  there  had  been  an  election  some  years  ago  contested  on  the 
one  hand  by  the  Prime  Minister,  and  on  the  other  by  "  the  gentleman 
lately  languishing  at  Dartmoor/'  the  latter  might  have  commanded 
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the  largest  number  of  votes.  Writers  of  eminence  would  always 
command  the  suffrages  of  many,  but  the  question  was  whether 
they  would  not  exercise  more  and  better  influence  through  the 
press,  than  they  could  do  by  attempting  to  engage  in  the  rough 
practical  work  of  legislation  in  the  House  of  Commons.  The 
history  of  the  last  two  or  three  decades  showed  some  striking 
instances  of  this.  After  all,  we  had  to  bear  in  mind  that  the 
House  of  Commons  was  and  ought  to  be  necessarily  an  extremely 
practical  body,  and  therefore  was  not  the  best  and  most  appropriate 
arena  for  the  discussion  of  speculative  politics.  He  considered 
that  they  could  not  dispense  with  the  local  element  in  representa- 
tion, but  notwithstanding  all  the  bitter  arguments  that  had  been 
urged  against  the  representation  of  minorities,  he  was  in  favour 
of  those  expedients  by  which  substantial  majorities  in  large  con- 
stituencies should  be  able  to  secure  the  return  of  a  member  of 
their  own  choice.  The  minority  of  a  large  town  was  not 
represented  efficiently  or  satisfactorily  by  the  member  for  a  small 
rural  town,  even  though  nominally  on  the  same  side  of  politics. 
It  seemed  more  reasonable  to  expect  that  voters  could  be  led  to 
take  a  true  interest  in  public  affairs  through  the  training  afforded 
by  the  local  election  of  their  own  representatives,  than  by  treating 
the  whole  kingdom  as  one  large  constituency. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Bovill,  Q.C.,  thought  the  Society  was  much 
indebted  to  Mr.  Droop,  and  particularly  for  this,  that  he  had  shown 
that  voting  by  majorities  was  the  only  real  mode  of  voting. 
Notwithstanding  the  high  authority  of  his  friend  Mr.  Hare,  he 
(the  speaker)  was  of  opinion  that  the  whole  question  must  finally 
resolve  itself  into  one  of  majorities.  If  a  man  said  he  preferred 
first  A,  and  next  B,  and  then  C,  and  so  on,  it  simply  was  a  question 
of  majorities.  It  really  appeared  to  him,  that  reviewing  the  whole 
thing,  Mr.  Droop  conclusively  proved  that  representation  by 
majorities  was  the  only  substantial  and  practical  representation 
that  they  could  have  in  the  election  of  members  to  the  House  of 
Commons. 

Mr.  Dboop  briefly  replied  to  the  various  speakers.  He  pointed 
out  that  he  had  said  in  his  paper  that  the  methods  for  having 
minorities  represented  might  well  be  limited  to  constituencies  with 
five  or  seven  representatives.  He  was  not  at  all  in  favour  of  having 
one  constituency  for  the  whole  kingdom ;  or  to  use  words  which 
would  not  clash  with  Mr.  Hare's  different  use  of  the  word  "  con- 
stituency," of  having  the  votes  of  the  whole  kingdom  distributed 
together  and  treated  in  a  lump.  A  great  deal  had  been  said  about 
the  difficulties  of  applying  the  different  methods  of  voting 
described,  but  this  was  to  a  great  extent  founded  on  misconceptions. 
As  regards  cumulative  voting,  he  presumed  it  was  settled  by 
experience  that  individual  electors  had  no  real  difficulty  in  voting 
according  to  that  method.  The  only  difficulty  was  the  uncertainty 
how  a  party  should  vote  to  bring  about  the  best  result.  In  his 
friend  Mr.  Baily's  plan,  all  the  elector  had  to  do  was  to  vote  as  in 
cumulative  voting,  whilst  the  calculations  for  distributing  the  votes 
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could  be  done  in  balf-an-hour  on  a  sheet  of  paper.  In  Mr.  Hare's 
plan,  all  an  elector  had  to  do  was  to  select  a  certain  number  out  of 
the  candidates  and  put  them  in  order  of  preference,  or  else  supposing 
that  the  names  of  all  the  proposed  candidates  were  printed  on  the 
ballot  papers,  he  would  only  have  to  mark  them  1, 2,  3, 4,  according  to 
the  order  of  his  preference.  It  would  be  the  same  thing  as  marking 
the  votes  he  gave  to  each  candidate  in  cumulative  voting.  But 
the  distribution  of  a  large  number  of  votes,  according  to  Mr.  Hare's 
plan,  did  seem  to  him  to  involve  serious  difficulties.  For  the 
individual  elector,  however,  these  new  methods  were  much  easier 
than  majority  voting.  It  was  much  easier  for  an  ignorant  elector 
to  find  out  some  one  or  two  persons  whom  he  could  trust  to  repre- 
sent him  and  judge  and  vote  for  him  than  to  decide  between  two 
candidates,  or  three  proposed  by  rival  parties,  candidates  who 
were  really  not  going  to  act  according  to  their  own  opinions,  bat 
so  as  to  be  in  harmony  with  great  parties  of  the  kingdom.  It 
was  very  difficult  indeed  for  an  uneducated  man  to  judge  aright 
for  which  of  these  parties  he  should  vote.  It  would  be  much 
better  for  him  to  choose  a  candidate  whom  he  knew  and  trusted, 
and  who  would  be  free  to  act  according  to  his  individual  opinions. 
In  conclusion,  he  would  just  say,  in  reply  to  a  question  put  to  him 
with  respect  to  the  filling  up  of  vacancies,  that  he  had  fully  dealt 
with  that  subject  in  his  paper. 
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I.— The  State  of  Ireland  in  1849. 
The  attention  of  thoughtful  persons  has  for  twelve  months  past 
been  fixed  on  Ireland  to  a  degree  which  is  without  example  in  our 
history,  and  which  promises  well  for  the  future  of  that  anxious  and 
unsettled  country.  At  no  former  time  has  the  condition  of  her 
rural  population  been  so  carefully  investigated  by  inquirers,  official 
and  private.  In  addition  to  the  reports  conveniently  known  by  the 
names  of  the  Chairmen  of  the  Commissions,  the  Duke  of  Richmond, 
and  Lord  Bess  borough,  there  are  many  other  new  and  valuable 
sources  of  information.  Of  the  volumes  which  have  lately 
appeared,  it  will  suffice  to  refer  to  the  sketches  of  the  Land  System, 
by  Professor  A.  Richey,  Q.C.,  and  Mr.  C.  Russell,  M.P.,  Q.CJ. ;  to 
the  graphic  "  Pictures  from  Ireland,"  by  an  able  writer  who  shrouds 
his  identity  under  the  name  of  "  Terence  Magrath;"  and  lastly  to 
the  valuable  letters  of  the  special  correspondent  of  the  "  Daily 
"  News."  It  follows  from  these  and  other  publications,  that  it  is 
no  longer  necessary  to  preface  an  essay  like  the  present  with  any 
description  of  the  laws  and  usages  which  affect  estates  in  Ireland, 
or  with  any  inquiry  into  the  causes  which  have  led,  at  intervals,  to 
a  state  of  agricultural  depression,  involving  political  and  social 
disturbance,  and  demanding  as  a  sharp  necessity  parliamentary 
interference.  » 

The  condition  of  Ireland  last  year  must  have  brought  back 
vividly  to  the  minds  of  Mr  Forster,  Mr.  Tnke,  and  a  very  few 
others,  their  philanthropic  labours  of  more  than  thirty  years  ago. 
But  the  consequences  of  the  famine  of  184(5-47  were  far  more 
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alarming  than  those  of  any  recent  failures  of  harvest.  Ireland  has 
during  the  long  interval  made  rapid  strides  in  material  prosperity, 
and  it  is  hard  to  realise  the  state  of  things  existing  after  the  great 
potato  famine.  It  was  not  a  question  then  of  how  to  deal  with 
tenants  who  refused  to  pay  rents,  which  (in  most  cases)  they  were 
able  to  pay :  it  was  a  case  of  absolute  inability ;  and  the  general 
non-payment  of  rents  affected  the  landlord  class  to  an  extent  of 
which  more  recent  occurrences  can  give  not  so  much  as  a  slight 
idea.  Of  the  genuine  character  of  the  distress  there  was  not  the 
least  doubt,  and  it  was  useless  for  landowners  to  threaten  with 
legal  process  tenants  of  whose  utter  destitution  they  were  con- 
vinced. There  was  no  more  conclusive  fact  than  the  tremendous 
and  unexampled  strain  placed  upon  the  poor  law  system.  It  was 
no  unusual  thing  for  the  poor  rates  in  1847-50,  to  amount  to  8*., 
i  cw.,  or  even  125.  in  the  pound ;  while  in  a  few  of  the  most  dis- 
tressed districts  they  rose  as  high  as  20s.  in  the  pound. 

The  landlords  were  ill  prepared  for  the  disaster,  being  burdened 
with  debt  to  an  unprecedented  extent.  How  far  as  a  class  they 
were  blamable  for  this  it  is  needless  to  inquire,  and  a  variety  of 
causes  had  long  been  operating  to  involve  and  incumber  them.  For 
the  first  fifteen  years  of  this  century,  Irish  agriculture  had  been  in 
a  flourishing  state.  Prices  were  inflated  during  the  long  period  of 
European  wars.  Rents  had  risen,  and  expenditure  had  increased 
in  proportion.  Shortly  after  the  peace  of  1 81 5  prices  diminished,  and 
the  rents  reserved  by  leases  which  had  been  made  in  prosperous 
years  could  no  longer  be  paid  in  full.  There  could  be  no  better 
proofs  of  the  changed  condition  of  things  than  those  handsome 
castles  and  mansions,  which  were  found  to  be  disproportioned  to  the 
diminished  incomes  of  their  owners.  Many  of  these  stately  edifices 
were  left  unfinished,  and  some  of  them  have  so  remained  to  a  recent, 
if  not  to  the  present,  day.  Their  erection  helped  to  aggravate  the 
burden  of  debt  on  many  a  well  known  family. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  what  proportion  of  the  surface 
of  Ireland  was  prior  to  1849  in  settlement,  but  no  statistics  on  this 
point  are  forthcoming.  My  experience,  gained  in  the  investigation 
of  the  titles  in  Ireland,  leads  me  to  the  conclusion  that  five-sixths 
of  the  land  was  strictly  settled.  At  the  present  time,  the  propor- 
tion would  certainly  be  smaller,  as  many  of  the  new  purchasers 
were  far  less  likely  to  "  tie  up  "  their  lands,  than  were  their  prede- 
cessors. 

The  tendency  of  a  strict  settlement,  it  must  be  remembered,  is 
to  reduce  the  available  income  of  each  successive  holder.  On 
entering  into  possession  of  the  family  property  he  probably  finds  a 
certain  amount  of  incumbrance  existing.  He  has  a  jointure  to 
pay,  and  perhaps  also  the  sums  charged  for  the  benefit  of   the 
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younger  children  of  one  or  more  of  the  former  owners.  On  the 
coming  of  age  of  each  tenant-in-tail  of  a  considerable  estate,  it  was 
usual  in  Ireland  to  make  new  legal  arrangements ;  and  the  price  paid 
by  him  for  an  income,  during  his  father's  life,  was  usually  his  own 
formal  consent  to  the  charging  of  some,  or  all,  of  his  father's  debts 
on  the  inheritance.  When  a  generation  passed  away,  there  were,  of 
course,  fresh  jointures  and*  younger  children's  portions  added  to  the . 
old  burdens ;  so  that  three  or  four  times  in  a  century  there  would 
be,  in  the  natural  course  of' events,  definite  and  heavy  additions  to 
the  burden  of  indebtedness.  Jointures,  no  doubt,  ceased  to  be 
payable  in  time,  but  as  a  rule  the  other  family  obligations  were 
never  wiped  off.  If'  a  younger  child  required  to  realise,  no  longer 
contented  to  receive  the  interest  on  his  charge,  the  usual  course 
was  to  assign  to  a  stranger ;  and  so  each  item  of  debt  was-  liable  to 
be  assigned,  and  subdivided  also,  until  the  "  schedule  of  incum- 
"  branees*"  which  the  court  in  the  end  'drew  up,  was  frequently  a 
long  and  complicated  document. 

Year  by  year,  therefore,  the  ordinary  holder  o£  a  family  estate 
found  himself?  with  an  augmenting  list  of  creditors,  and  a 
diminishing  margin  of  income  for  his  own  use.  It  is  no^exaggera- 
tion  to  say  that  with  the  great  famine  this  margin  of  income 
disappeared  altogether,  leaving  very  many  of  the  landlords  of 
Ireland  with  terribly  diminished  means*  There  were  doubtless 
many  who  had  been  provident,  and  others  who*  had  renewed  their 
fortunes  in  one  way  or  another;  but  making  all  deductions,  there 
remained  nothing  but  a  state  of  virtual  bankruptcy  for  a  number 
of  landowners,  large  and  small,  hardly  to  be  estimated  under 
3.000. 

There  were  two  tribunals  which  had  jurisdiction  The  Court  of 
Exchequer  in  those  days  had  the  powers- of  a  court- of  equity,  and 
heard  applications  by  creditors  having  claims  on  landed  property  ; 
and  a  few  suits  had  long  been  pending  in  the*  office  of  the  Remem- 
brancer, an  officer  (how  extinct)  analogous  to  a  master,  and  whose 
powers  of  completing  the  business  referred  to.  him  seem  to  have 
been  of  limited  kind.  By  far  ttie  greater  number  of  suits  by 
creditors  Were  however  pending  before  the  Court  of  Chancery,  the 
inefficiency  of  whose  process  had  even  then  become  a  bye- word. 
The  excuse  may  be  made  that  the  rush  of  suitors  immediately  after 
the  famine,  and  the  resulting  insolvency  of  so  many  landlords, 
caused  a  block,  and  that  the  machinery  was  inadequate.  Yet  in 
earlier  years,  when  there  was  no  extraordinary  pressure,  it  had 
proved  all  but  impossible  to  clear  estates  of  incumbrances  by  means 
of  the  Court  of  Chancery.  The  procedure  was  so  slow,  and  so 
costly,  that  the  famous  picture  drawn  by  the  hand  of  a  novelist 
cannot  be   said  to  be   overdrawn,   and   the  suit  of   Jarndyce  v. 
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Jarndyce  had  hundreds  of  exemplars  in  the  annals  of  the  Irish 
Chancery.  These  details  came  fully  to  light  on  the  examination  of 
the  abstracts  of  'title  which  were  laid  before  the  new  Commission, 
and  these  documents  contained  narratives  equal  to  anything  in 
fiction. 

As  concrete  examples  are  better" than  mere  general  description, 
I  add  some  genuine  cases,  illustrative  of  the  incumbered  state  of 
property,  tend'  the  difficulty  of  gaining  relief  through  -the  old 
tribunals.  "*  They  are  fair  examples;  taken  from  my  notes  of  these 
titles:—  "* 

Illustrations  of  Incumbered  Estates.  '  From  Notes  taken  in  18fl0 
and  following  Years. 

Ms  Cleary. —This  estate-was  purchased  in  Chancery  in  1817  by  a  person  who-used 
'trust  money  for  the  purpose.  In  1822  a  bill  filed  against  him.  "  In"r8il  a 
report  finding  all  the  facte.  •  In  1842  ileal  decree  directing  sale ;  the  interest 
'due  at  that,  date  far  exceeding  the- principal  demand.  The  owner*  then  -settled 
his  equity  of  redemption,  this  rendering  supplementary  bills  and  other  pro- 
ceedings necessary,  and  another  final  decree  in  1850. 

Re  Rote. — Bill  filed  in  1801  by  a  mortgagee,  who  obtained  a  decree  in  1805.'  Not 
being  fully  paid  off,  a  receiver  appointed  m>1815.  In  1634  a  report  finding 
what  charges  then  existed,  bat  they  remained  .unpaid. 

Be  Raymond. — The  earliest  charges  created  by  a  deed  «f  2731. 

Re  Macartney. — In  1817  bill  filed  by  a  judgment  creditor,  and  receiwr .appelated, 
wh6  has  since  continued. 

Rf  Fair.— Bill  filed  in  1834 — suit  proceeding  since. 

Re  Head.-*?Ehe  incumbrances  were  annuities  charged  in  1761  arid  1780. 

Re  Browne. — In  1813  former  owner  sold  part  of  his  property;  indemnifying 
against  charges  by  the  rest.  A  judgment  of  1809  being  revived  and  (process 
issued  against  the  sold  lands,  the  purchaser  filed  a  bill  to  enforce  his  indem- 
nity, and  obtained  a  decree  in  1834 :  in  spite  of  Which  the  estate  put  into 
strict  settlement  in  1839,  occasioning  bills  of  supplement  and  revivor  •  In 
1 850 -floaT  decree. 

Be  Hynes. — There  were  twelve,  suits  pending  by  creditors  to* sell  this  property, 
when  in  1839  order  made  staying,  all  but  Tilly's  suit,  and  enabling  tho  other 
plaintiffs  to  go  in* under  that.  1841,  report  finding  31  J.  due  to  Tilly.  Suit 
still  proceeding. 

Be  Chichester.— zk  large  annuity  charged  in  1617;  which  was  never  paid-regularly, 
but  was  itself  mortgaged  by  the  annuitants. several  times  over.  1836  suit 
commenced,  "  no  one  living  can  quite  undeastand  the  complications  of  this 
"  suit  and  of  the -incumbrances." 

Be  Hoare. — Bill  filed  in  1819,  arid  sale  under  decree  in  1827 ;  'but  purchaser  dis- 
charged because  the  representatives  of  a -mortgagee  of  1768  had  not  been 
made  parties.     This  mortgage  now  the  foundation  of  fthe  petitioner's  case. 

Be  Becher  — Several  incumbrances  dating  from  last  century,  the  oldest  being  a 
mortgage  of  1737. 

Be  Currie. — In  1802  Scott  took  a  transfer  of  on  old  mortgage,  and  filed  a  bill  in 
Exchequer  (Equity),  and  this  suit  went  on  at  intervals  for  forty -eight  years, 
the  latest  decree  being  2nd  July,  1850. 

Be  Mason. — This  property  mortgaged  in  1832  to  Wright*  who  became  bankrupt  in 
1840.    Litigation  going  on  ever  since. 

Re  Shanahan. — A  creditor  obtained  a  decree  for  sale  in  1796,  and  a  receiver  was 
appointed ;  receiver  has  continued  ever  since. 
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Illustrations  of  Incumbered  Estates — Contd. 

Be  Mulloy. — Purchased  in  1806  with  money  borrowed  for  the  purpose,  and  which 
has  never  been  repaid. 

Be  Beytagh  and  Concannon. — This  was  an  exceptionally  bad  case.  The  estate  was 
devised  in  1806  to  several  persons,  bnt  it  was  already  incumbered.  1810,  bill 
filed  by  one  of  the  owners  against  another;  1811,  bill  of  revivor,  also  cross 
bill.  1812,  answers  filed  to  both  bills ;  1813,  decree  to  account,  and  the  case 
remained  before  the' master  until  1821,  when  he  reported;  1882,  death  of 
plaintiff  and  bill  of  revivor.  Death  of  master  in  the  midst  of  his  work,  and 
new  report  necessary,  to  which  the  original  plaintiff's  son  filed  exceptions. 
1833,  court  sent  the  report  back  t^master  for  amendment ;  after  which  pro- 
cess defendant  filed  exceptions  to  it ;  but  in  1836  the  report  was  confirmed. 
1838,  bill  of  revivor  and  supplement  filed,  to  which,  in  1839  and  1840 
twenty-one  separate  answers  were  filed  by  various  parties  interested.  184  J, 
further  report;  1844,  order  giving  liberty  to  amend  bill  by  adding  fresh 
defendants ;  1846,  allocation  report  finding  charges,  and  final  decree  for  sale. 
In  1852  sale  under  Incumbered  Estates  Act  after  forty-two  years  of  active 
(but  abortive)  inquiry  in  Chancery. 

II. — The  Incumbered  Estates  Commission. 

In  1848,  so  many  complaints  were  made  of  the  difficulty,  it 
might  rather  be  said  the  impossibility,  of  prosecuting  in  the 
ordinary  equity  tribunals  any  suit  for  the  sale  and  administration  of 
real  estate,  and  the  payment  of  mortgagees  and  other  incumbrancer?, 
that  the  Government  took  the  matter  up.     An  Act  was  passed, 

11  and  12  Vict.,  cap.  48,  enabling  persons  to  petition  the  Court  of 
Chancery  summarily,  and  enabling  that  court  to  give  relief  without 
some  of  the  former  incidents  of  procedure.  This  Act  was  inopera- 
tive, as  very  few  petitions  were  presented,  and  in  no  case  was 
further  progress  found  to  be  within  the  reach  of  the  suitor.  The 
Government  then  came  to  the  conclusion  that  there  was  an  inherert 
want  of  power  in  the  Court  of  Chancery  to  untie  the  tangled 
knots,  and  it  was  suggested  that  a  new  and  exceptional  tribunal, 
with  very  wide  powers,  should  be  created  for  this  purpose. 
Whether  the  proposal  originated  with  Lord  Russell  (then  a  leading 
member  of  the  Government)  or  with  his  friend  Sir  R.  Peel  (hardly 
less  influential  thomgh  not  in  office)  it  matters  little,  for  it  was  one 
which  probably  occurred  to  many  minds,  and  one  which  was  quickly 
accepted  by  all  statesmen.  The  legal  member  of  the  Government 
who  was  responsible  for  the  preparation  of  the  scheme,  was  Sir  J. 
(afterwards  lord)  Romilly,  and  the  draftsman  of  a  singularly  well 
drawn  Bill,  for  which  "  amendment  Acts  "  were  not  required,  was 
Mr.  Coulson. 

After  slight  opposition,  and  with  the  assent  of  all  the  more 
important  members  of  the  legislature,  the  Incumbered  Estates  Act, 

12  and  13  Vict.,  cap.  77,  became  law  on  the  28th  July,  1840. 
There  was  at  once  thrown  on  Lord  Russell  the  important  duty  of 
selecting  three  Commissioners,  a  duty  which  he  well  performed, 
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after  consultation  with  Sir  J.  Romilly,  and  with  Mr.  J.  H.  Christie, 
a  conveyancer  of  the  highest  eminence  in  Lincoln's  Inn. 

It  was  essential  that  the  new  court  (endowed,  said  its  critics, 
with  most  arbitrary  and  unheard  of  powers)  should  command  the 
respect  of  all  the  other  tribunals,  and  of  the  legal  profession.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  was  not  likely  that  leading  advocates  at  the  bar 
would  accept  appointments  which  were  for  a  short  term  of  years 
only,  and  carried  with  them  very  moderate  salaries.  The  mode  in 
which  this  difficulty  was  solved  reflected  credit  on  the  Government 
of  that  day.  The  headship  of  the  new  court  was  offered  to  and 
accepted  by  the  late  Baron  Richards,  one  of  the  judges  of  the  Court 
of  Exchequer,  who  had  long  experience  in  the  administration  both 
of  law  and  equity,  and  who  combined  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
old  system,  with  much  aptitude  for  the  creation  of  a  better  system. 
He  retained  his  seat  in  his  old  court  (which  was  not  overburdened 
with  business)  and  by  giving  up  circuit,  was  enabled  to  give  a  fair 
portion  of  his  time,  about  three  days  in  each  week,  to  the  work  of 
the  new  tribunal.  Without  such  aid  as  he  afforded,  whatever  its 
merits,  the  new  system  might  not  have  been  able  to  hold  its  own 
against  professional  prejudice,  and  the  unconcealed  dislike  of  many 
landowners  in  and  out  of  parliament.  For  although  parliament 
had  spoken  clearly  in  passing  the  measure,  there  were  difficulties  to 
be  encountered  in  the  outset  of  the  career  of  the  new  tribunal. 
The  land  owning  class  in  Ireland,  although  reduced  in  wealth,  had 
much  influence  left  in  other  ways,  and  they  rather  resented  the 
introduction  of  a  machinery  which  was  less  a  relief  to  them,  than 
an  assistance  to  their  hungry  creditors.  A  stringent  bankruptcy 
Act  is  less  welcome  to  those  on  whom  it  is  to  act,  than  to  those  who 
are  eager  on  the  realisation  of  their  demands.  Some  leading 
lawyers  looked  askance.  This  feeling  wore  off  in  time,  but  it  is 
certain  that  at  the  very  outset  the  court  was  not  popular,  and 
Mr.  Whiteside,  the  spokesman  of  the  territorial  class,  rarely  lost  an 
opportunity  of  using  his  power  of  sarcastic  criticism  at  the  expense 
of  the  Incumbered  Estates  Commission.  Although  a  few  leading 
members  of  the  bar  disapproved  of  the  court,  the  solicitors  soon 
found  that  it  was  for  their  own  purposes  a  satisfactory  tribunaL 
Not  only  were  their  costs  and  charges  rapidly  paid,  but  they 
obtained  with  equal  rapidity  the  settlement  of  outstanding,  and 
sometimes  very  old  accounts ;  ancient  bills  of  costs  against  the 
heads  of  noble  and  gentle  families ;  chancery  items  "  long  drawn 
"  out,"  and  representing  the  litigation  of  years,  sometimes  of  gene- 
rations. These  varied  demands,  hopeless  as  many  of  them  had  once 
appeared,  were  now  capable  of  realisation.  In  short,  the  process  of 
the  new  court  soon  became  popular  with  the  solicitors. 

Some  words  must  be  added  as  to  the  two  judicial  colleagues  of 
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Baron  Richards.  One  of  them  was  Dr.  (now  the  Bight  Hon.) 
M.  Longfield,  who  possessed  a  minute  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  real 
property,  and  was  Regius  Professor  of  English  and  feudal  law  in 
the  University  of  Dublin,  a  post  which  he  holds  to  this  day.  The 
third  commissioner  was  the  late  G.  J.  Hargreave,  F.R.S.,  Q.C.,  and 
a  bencher  of  the  Inner  Temple.  He  was  appointed  at  a  very  early 
age,  solely  by  reason  of  his  singular  merit,  and  the  high  opinion  of 
him  entertained  by  all  the  eminent  lawyers  with  whom  he  had  come 
in  contact.  The  feet  of  his  being  sent  over  from  England  at  first 
aroused  some  slight  feeling  amongst  those  with  whom  "  Ireland  for 
"  the  Irish  "  was  the  leading  maxim ;  but  his  never-failing  cour- 
tesy, and  his  rare  genius  for  all  legal  problems,  however  difficult, 
soon  caused  a  revulsion  of  feeling,  and  before  no  long  time  had 
elapsed  he  had  attained  both  fame  and  popularity  in  the  land  of  his 
adoption.* 

The  three  commissioners  of  the  new  tribunal  met  in  the  autumn 
of  1849,  and  spent  some  time  in  drawing  up  their  rules  of  proce- 
dure. Evidently  this  was  a  work  of  high  importance ;  it  was  also 
one  of  difficulty,  for  little  help  was  to  be  gained  from  any  procedure 
then  existing.  The  practice  in  chancery  was  unreformed,  and  in 
truth  was  to  be  deviated  from  as  far  as  possible,  being  essentially 
tortuous  and  technical,  costly  and  ineffective.  Perhaps  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  these  commissioners  were  the  first  in  modern  times 
to  strike  ont  a  simple  and  rational  mode  of  procedure,  at  a  date 
when  all  courts  were  overborne  by  the  weight  of  cumbrous  usages 
and  rules  of  practice.  Shortly  afterwards  common  sense  was 
allowed  some  entry  into  the  superior  courts,  but  at  the  period  indi- 
cated the  procedure  (in  equity  especially)  was  of  the  most  cum- 
brous and  perplexing  kind. 

A  large  old-fashioned  mansion  in  Henrietta  Street,  Dublin,  was 
taken  for  the  commissioners,  the  stable  at  its  rear  being  enlarged 
into  a  court  house,  where  the  commissioners  sat  together  two  days 
weekly,  and  where  the  public  sales  of  estates  took  place.  On  other 
days  the  commissioners  sat  apart,  each  having  his  own  list  of  cases ; 
and  the  appeal  was  to  the  three  sitting  together  in  full  court. 
Many  forms  of  appeal  have  since  been  tried,  bat  I  have  never  met 
with  one  so  satisfactory  as  this,  for  the  judge  who  heard  the  case  in 
the  first  instance  was  always  present,  and  there  was  no  loss  of  time 

•  This  eminent  man,  a  tribute  to  whose  memory  ought  to  find  a  place  in  any 
sketch  of  the  modern  legal  history  of  Ireland,  was  not  to  enjoy  a  long  career.  He 
became  one  of  the  judges  of  the  reconstructed  court  m  1868,  and  died  in  1866,  a 
Ticthn  to  intense  study  of  mathematical  problems.  In  his  last  illness  he  was 
attended  by  the  late  Dr.  Stokes—leader  of  the  medical  profession  in  Ireland — who 
said  of  him,  in  my  hearing,  "  He  wcu  the  Incumbered  Estates  Court."  Hargreave 
was  a  graduate  and  honour  man  of  the  University  of  London,  and  received  the 
honorary  degree  of  LL.D.  from  the  University  of  Dublin. 
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and  temper,  as  often  now  at  Westminster,  through  the  absence  of 
the  very  judge  who  alone  knows  all  about  the  case.  This  court 
of  appeal  was  in  short  so  satisfactory  that  not  frequently  did  any 
question  go  farther,  although  the  Act  provided  an  appeal  to  the 
Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council. 

When  the  court  had  got  into  working  order  the  petitions  came 
in  rapidly.  Each  went  before  a  single  commissioner  for  a  fiat,  after 
which  the  administrative  work  arising  out  of  it  went  on  in  his 
chambers*  under  the  care  of  his  own  examiner,  a  highly  important 
share  of  the  work  devolving  always  on  the  single  Master  of  the  Court. 
Each  of  these  officers  to  a  great  extent  combined  the  functions  of  a 
chief  clerk  in  chancery  with  those  of  a  conveyancing  counsel  to  the 
court.  Notices  were  given,  publicly  and  otherwise,  to  all  persons  who 
had  or  were  supposed  to  have  any  interest.  The  title  was  carefully 
examined.  Schedules  of  tenancies  and  of  the  incumbrances  on  the 
property  were  drawn  up  and  settled,  and  all  questions  (and  they  were 
many)  arising  out  of  these  documents  were  decided  by  the  commis- 
sioner, whose  ruling  was  liable  to  be  reheard  by  the  full  court.  Some 
estates  were  sold  under  private  proposals,  but  the  rule  was  to  sell 
by  judicial  auction  in  lots  to  the  highest  bidders ;  and  these  sales 
were  held  in  a  crowded  court  house,  often  amidst  some  excitement 
The  process  had  even  its  romantic  side,  for  something  of  regret  was 
felt  by  all  when  a  fine  old  ancestral  mansion  was  knocked  down  to 
some  newly-enriched  butter  merchant  of  Cork,  distiller  of  Dublin, 
or  ship  owner  of  Belfast.  The  efforts  made  to  save  their  heritage 
by  some  incumbered  owners  were  painful  to  witness;  but  on  the 
whole  the  change  of  ownership  was  beneficial;  and  in  travelling 
through  some  parts  of  Ireland  in  after  years  it  might  be  observed 
that  the  best  managed  estates  were  usually  those  which  had  changed 
owners  by  means  of  the  incumbered  estates  machinery. 

The  sale  of  the  estate  was  far  from  being  the  end  of  the  process. 
Minute  inquiries  were  made  as  to  the  proper  destination  of  every 
portion  of  the  fund ;  and  in  the  course  of  these  inquiries  serious 
disputes  on  matters  both  of  fact  and  of  law  often  arose,  requiring 
argument  and  adjudication.  The  conveyances  to  the  purchasers 
also  required  most  elaborate  care  in  their  preparation,  and  the  more 
so  from  the  character  of  absolute  finality  which  these  documents 


The  quantity  of  work  which  flowed  in  upon  the  court,  especially 
in  the  years  1851-54  was  far  in  excess  of  all  anticipations.  No 
arrangements  had  been  made  in  any  proportion  to  this  result,  and 
the  smallness  of  the  administrative  staff,  and  the  modest  scale  of 
their  remuneration  during  those  years,  would  surprise  those  who 

*  A  very  small  share  of  the  heavy  work  in  chambers  fell  on  the  chief  commit- 
aioner,  five-sixths  at  least  devolving  on  his  two  colleagues  in  equal  shares. 
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have  experience  of  the  more  magnanimous  views  entertained  by  the 
Treasury  in  regard  to  some  departments  of  more  modern  growth.* 
One  result  of  the  temporary  nature  of  the  commission  was  note- 
worthy. Each  one  engaged,  from  the  highest  in  rank  to  the  lowest, 
worked  with  an  amount  of  assiduity  not  commonly  met  with  in  the 
public  service.  Little  account  was  made  of  the  usual  office  hours, 
or  even  of  customary  periods  of  vacation.  The  only  anxiety  was  to 
clear  off  the  heavy  work  in  the  offices  as  rapidly  and  efficiently  as 
possible.  Can  the  explanation  be  that  the  employment  being  for  a 
term  of  years  only  every  person  engaged  (1)*  was-  in  a  highly  efficient 
state,  and  (2)  was  "on  his  mettle,"  and  anxious  to  show  his  fitness 
for  further  and  perhaps  higher  employment  in  the  service  of  the 
State  ?  Such  ideas  are  not  ignored  in  military  appointments,  which 
are  for  a  term  of  years  only. . 

It  may  be*  convenient  here  to  note  some  points  in  which  the 
system  of  the  Incumbered  Estates  Court'  was,  or  might  have  been, 
improved  as*  time  went  on. 

The  location  of  the  court  at  a  distance  from  the  other  courts  and 
from  the  headquarters  of  the  legal  professions  was  found  very 
inconvenient..  It  led,  as  might  have  been  expected,  to  the  formation 
of  a  small  and  exclusive  bar,  and  the  general  bar  were  naturally 
discontented.  This  was  remedied  soon  after  the-  establishment  of 
the  court  on  a  permanent  basis*  new  buildings  being  erected  within 
the  enclosure  known. as-4 'The  Four  Courts*" 

In  the  early  years  of  the  court  the  printing,  surveying,  and  map- 
ping was  done  indifferently,  and  so  much  inconvenience  arose  from 
careless  work,  that  the  printing  of  the  most  important  documents 
issued  by  the  court,  viz.,  the  conveyances,  was  committed  to  the 
government  printer,  while  the  Ordnance  Survey  Department  was 
entrasted  with  the  work  connected  with  surveys  and  maps.  This 
was  a  practical  improvement,  yet  it  gave  dissatisfaction  to  some. 
I  well  remember  that  the  late  Professor  Cairnes  spoke  of  it  to  me 
as  an  injustice,  that  a  monopoly  of  the  printing  for  the  court  should 
be  created.  After  some  years  of  experience,  Judge  Hargreave 
declared  that  if  the  machinery  had  to  be  reconstructed,  the  only 
satisfactory  plan  would  be  to  set  up  a  new  and  special  office,  in 
which  all  notices,  schedules,  and  other  documents  should  be  printed 
under  the  immediate  control  of  the  court. 

The  conveyance  granted  by  the  court  remains  unchanged  in  form 
and  in  legal  effect,  and  one  of  its  incidents  is  a  finality  which 
excludes  the  idea  of  amendment,  even  by  the  authority  which,  granted 

*  In  later  yean,  as  the  business  of  the  court  has  decreased,  the  salaries  of  the 
judges  and  some  of  the  officers  have  been  raised,  as  though  to  illustrate  the  saying 
of  Sydney  Smith,  that  in  the  public  service  the  payment  or  reward  is  in  inverse 
ratio  to  the  work  done. 
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it.  A  "  vesting  order "  is  superior  to  a  conveyance  as  a  piece  of 
legal  machinery,  because  less  costly,  and  at  the  same  time  capable 
of  amendment  if  an  error  be  discovered  in  it ;  but  this  had  not  been 
invented  in  1849.  In  any  perfect  system  of  land  transfer,  it  is  now 
well  understood  thai;  the  power  of  judicial  rectification  must  be  an 
essential  feature. 

It  fortunately  happened  that  owing  to  the  extreme  care  taken 
by  the  Commissioners  and  their  subordinates,  few  errors  were 
committed.  There  were,  however,  a  few,  arising  chiefly  from  the 
misdescription  of  parcels,  or  of  existing  leases  or  tenancies.  The 
error,  however,  which  led  to  most  discussion,  and  to  a  compensation 
by  parliament,  was  an  order  made  to  pay  a  sum  of  money  to  "  The 
"  administrator  of  A.  G."  Unfortunately  there  had  been  another 
A.  G.,  whose  administrator  hearing  of  the  order,  drew  the  money 
(whether  by  fraud  or  mistake  never  clearly  appeared)  and  became 
insolvent.  The  owner  of  the  estate  being  compelled  to  pay  the 
amount  over  again  io  the  right  claimant,  brought  his  grievance 
before  parliament,  and  obtained  a  special  enactment  compensating 
him  in  full.  There  never  was  a  compensation  fund  (as  in  the 
Australian  Colonies),  and  Judge  Hargreave  held  that  a  compensa- 
tion fund  in  Ireland  would  prove  an  evil,  by  tending  to  encourage 
carelessness  as  well  as  exaggerated  or  fictitious  claims.  The  special 
powers  of  the  court  were  often  so  exercised  as  to  keep  the  estate  in 
the  hands  of  its  old  owners.  Part  only  was  sold,  or  a  new  and 
comprehensive  mortgage  at  4  or  4}  per  cent,  was  negotiated ;  and 
thereby  the  court  was  enabled  to  clear  off  the  multitude  of  old 
charges,  which  usually  bore  5  per  cent,  interest,  and  judgments 
which  bore  6  per  cent.,  and  re-grant  the  whole  or  the  best  part  of 
the  estate  to  the  old  owner  (or  his  trustees) — if  incumbered,  then 
only  with  one  charge  at  a  low  rate  of  interest.  There  were  many 
instances  of  a  transaction  so  advantageous  to  all  persons  interested. 

Many  complaints  were  made  that  in  the  early  years  of  the  court 
estates  were  sacrificed,  by  being  sold  at  low  prices.  The  answer  was 
that  most  of  them  were  in  bad  order,  and  over-tenanted ;  that  the 
value  of  land,  as  of  any  other  commodity,  was  what  it  wonld  fetch 
at  public  competition  after  due  publicity  given  to  the  sale ;  that  the 
legislature  had  intended  "that  the  estates  should  be  speedily  sold, 
even  in  a  depressed  market.  In  some  cases  the  owners  were  able 
to  negotiate  a  postponement  to  better  times,  in  others  immediate 
sale  was  inevitable,  even  at  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  years'  purchase, 
not  an  unusual  price  realised  under  the  judicial  hammer  in  the  period 
1850-54.  Some  of  the  purchasers  improved  their  new  acquisi- 
tions, and  then  resold  at  a  profit  of  from  10  to  40  per  cent,  in  after 
years,  and  the  knowledge  of  this  fact  was  further  bitterness  to  the 
sold-out  owners.     In  course  of  time  the  value  slowly  rose  to  about 
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twenty-two  years'  purchase,  which  may  be  considered  as  the  average 
normal  value  of  eligible  land  in  Ireland. 

After  the  Land  Act  of  1870  the  value  again  fell  somewhat,  and 
last  year  the  depreciation  had  become  marked  and  general.  Yet 
the  landlords  have  been  found  able  to  bear  the  recent  strain,  and 
very  few,  if  any,  estates  have  lately  been  submitted  to  a  forced  sale. 
This  is  a  clear  proof  of  general  improvement  in  the  resources  of 
Ireland. 

The  Incumbered  Estates  Commission,  1849-58,  more  than 
fulfilled  the  expectations  of  those  who  designed  it.  It  cleared  a 
portion  of  the  land  of  Ireland,  estimated  at  one-tenth  of  the  entire, 
from  mortgages  and  other  charges.  It  transferred  so  much  of  the 
island  into  the  hands  of  new  and  solvent  proprietors.  The  transfer 
from  a  needy  to  a  solvent  class  has  been  followed  by  development 
and  improvement  of  various  kinds.  Some  of  the  new  proprietors 
may  have  proved  themselves  grasping  and  rent-raising  speculators, 
but  this  is  not  the  character  of  the  great  majority  of  them :  and 
only  such  as  derive  their  opinions  solely  from  newspapers  will  brand 
an  entire  class  with  the  odium  which  has  been  earned  by  a  small 
minority.  So  far  from  these  changes  of  ownership  having  tended 
to  bring  about  the  present  unsettled  and  discontented  state  of 
Ireland,  I  think  that  they  have  tended  to  defer,  and  to  mitigate,  that 
intermittent  fever  which  now  and  again  comes  over  Ireland,  and 
from  an  attack  of  which  she,  I  would  fain  hope,  will  soon  recover. 
If  the  country  had  been  in  the  hands  of  chancery  receivers  and  of 
deeply  mortgaged  proprietors  for  the  last  few  years,  I  doubt  not 
that  the  condition  of  things  would  be  more  hopeless  and  helpless 
than  it  is  at  present. 

The  Incumbered  Estates  Commission  sat  for  nine  years,  from 
October,  1849,  to  August,  1858,  during  which  period  4,413  petitions 
were  filed.  The  number  includes  supplemental  petitions,  and  some 
for  partition  of  lands.  The  number  of  absolute  orders  for  sale  of 
estates  was  3,547.  One-third  of  the  estates  had  been  for  a  longer 
or  shorter  period  the  subjects  of  suits  in  chancery  before  coming 
into  the  Incumbered  Estates  Court. 

The  estates  were  sold  in  11,024  lots,  and  where  a  purchaser 
took  several  lots  he  often  had  them  included  in  the  same  conveyance. 
The  number  of  conveyances  granted  by  the  court  of  the  purchased 
lands  was  8,364. 

From  the  addresses  given  by  the  purchasers,  it  appeared  that 
only  324  were  from  England,  Scotland,  or  the  colonies.  These  pur- 
chasers paid  in  3,160,224/.     The  others  gave  Irish  addresses. 

The  gross  proceeds  of  the  sales  stood  at  23,161,093/.,  including 
various  sums  of  interest  charged  on  purchase  money  paid  in  after 
the  due  period  allowed  for  payment  had  been  exceeded. 
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Of  this  amount  21,934,696/.  was  distributed  b y  the  Commis- 
sioners daring  the  above  mentioned  period.  The  balance  (partly 
invested  in  stock)  being  transferred  to  the  credit  of  the  new  court. 

Annual  Account  of  Funds,  Accountants?  Department  of  the  Incumbered 
Estates  Commission. 


Year  ending 
81st  August. 


1850. 
»51. 
'62. 
'63. 
'54. 
»65. 
'56. 
'67. 
'58. 


Absolute  Credits 

given  to  Creditor!  who 

became  Purchaser*. 


£ 

22,450 

163,314 
745»36o 

549,698 
495.«98 
675,696 
253,221 
562,114 


d. 

7 
9 
8 
8 

4- 
7. 
10 


Cash  Receipts, 


£         s.  d. 

488,791    4  3 

2,061,430    6  4 

2,631,147  13  2 

3,032,221    2  3 

2,454,840  14  2 

2,161,447    7  11 

1,995,105    5  6 

1,938,347    9  7 

2,393,22a  11  5 


For  many  years  the  expense  of  the  court  was  defrayed  by  parlia- 
mentary votes.  The  public  were  however,  recouped  to  a  great 
extent  as  follows : — For  nine  years  r  the  sales  averaged  2  millions 
yearly,  and  the  stamp  duty  paid  by,  the  purchasers  on  their  deeds 
would  therefore  be  10,000/.  per  annum.  It  was  in  1858  provided 
by  statute  that  an  ad  valorem  duty  should  be  levied  on  all  the  pro- 
perty passing  through  the  court.  This  is  still  levied,  and  it  does 
not  produce,  one  year  with  another,  so  much  as  one-fourth  of  the 
annual  expense  of  the  court,  including  judges'  salaries,  which  are 
now  charged  on  the  consolidated  fund.-  The  diminished  basiness  is 
shown  by  the  amount  of  this  duty-fund : — 

Year  ending  March,  1664  6,446 

'70  4.296 

Treasury  estimate  for  1881-82  4,000 

III. — Developments  of  the  Incumbered  Estates  Commission. 

After  the  commission  had  been  hard  at  work  for  four  years,  an 
inquiry  was  made  and  an1  extension  was  resolved  on ;  but  at  first 
this  was  only  carried  out  by  Acts  continuing  the  court  from  year  to 
year.  A  project  then  came  forward  in  the  shape  of  a  Bill  for 
improving  the  Irish  Court  of  Chancery  by  adding  a  judge,  and 
giving  power  of  selling  estates  with  that  guaranteed  or  indefeasible 
title  which  has  always  been  rightly  regarded  as  the  most  valuable 
feature  of  the  system.  Much  doubt  was  at  once  expressed  as  to  the 
wisdom  of  getting  rid  of  a  thoroughly  effective  court,  and  striving 
to  supply  its  place  by  means  of  reforms  in  chancery.  The  Bill  went 
before  a  select  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  1856 ;  and 
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although  not  condemned  in  terms  by  the  report  of  that  committee, 
it  was  virtually  thrust  on  one  side  and  forgotten.  Baron  Richards 
having  resigned  his  chair,  Mr.  Martley,  Q.C.,  succeeded  him  as  chief 
of  the  court,  this  appointment  convincing  those  who  could  discover 
its  significance,  that  the  court  was  to  be  made  permanent.  In  short, 
in  the  year  1857  all  who  understood  the  question  had  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  court  must  be  made  permanent,  with  enlarged 
powers.  Even  Mr.  (afterwards-  lord'  chief  justice)  Whiteside,  who 
had  been  the  severest  critic  of  the  court,  now  acknowledged  its 
utility;  and  in  1858  it  became  his  duty  as  a  law  officer  of  the 
crown  to  take  charge  of  the  measure  by  which  the  court  was 
perpetuated. 

This  became  law  on  the  2nd  August,  1858  [21  and  22  Vict., 
cap.  72],  and  it  is  enough  to  say  that  it  turned  the  commission  into 
a  new  equity  court  of  three  judges,  with  all  the  powers  of  the  old 
commissioners,  and  some  added*  powers.  Estates  of  all  kinds  might 
now  be  sold,  although  unincumbered,  and  the  court  was  empowered 
to  grant  "  declarations  of  title  "  to  owners  who  wished  to  have  a 
perfect  title,  but  did  not  wish  to  sell.  Powers  were  also  given  to 
carry  out  contracts,  and  also  to  enforce  specific  performance  of 
contracts,  and  subsequently  power  was  given  to  sanction  leases  of 
settled  estates- 

Under  the  minor  branches  of  jurisdiction,  not  much  has  been 
done,  though  it  was- most  convenient  that  these  powers  should  be 
conferred.  I  do  not  propose  to-  enter  minutely  into  the  history  of 
the  court  under  its  new  designation.  There  have  been  changes  in 
the  personnel,  and  also  in  some  details  of  procedure,  which  need 
not  here  be  glanced  at.  So  far  as  disincumbering  Ireland  was 
concerned,  the  heavy  part  of  the  work  appears  to  have  been  got 
through  before  1858,  as  fewer  estates  were  after  that  date  brought 
into  the  court,  and  those  which  came  in  were  not  on  an  average 
nearly  so  burdened  with  debt,  as  in  the  earlier  period  estates  were 
found  to  be. 

The  following  shows  the  state  of  the  business  coming  before 
the  court  under  its  designation  of  Landed  Estates  Court,  and  more 
recently  Court  of  the  Land  Judges : — 


Petition*  for  Sale 
presented  in  the  Year 


1864.. 
'68. 
'72.. 
'75.. 
'79.. 


?or  Sale  of 
Incumbered  Estates. 


4*9 
343 

3*9 
3'* 


For  Sale  of  Estates 
not  Incumbered. 


43 
86 
83 
87 
27 
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On  an  average  the  applications  for  declarations  of  title  are 
about  10  in  each  year,  for  partitions  or  exchanges  abont  4  in  each 
year,  for  specific  performance  of  contracts  4,  for  apportionment  of 
rent  1.  The  appointment  and  oversight  of  receivers  was  added  to 
the  other  duties  of  the  land  judges  by  the  Act  of  1877,  and  in  1879 
481  receivers'  accounts  were  passed,  and  1,029  receiver  summonses 
issued.  The  costs,  taxed  and  certified,  of  proceedings  before  the 
land  judges  amounted  in  1879  to  29,514/.  which  is  about  the 
average  amount. 

The  value  and  net  rental  of  the  estates  sold  in  some  recent 
years  appears  as  follows : — 


1872, 
75 
'79, 


Amount  of 
Purchase  Money. 


1,451,688 

1,109,488 

799,008 


Net  Rental, 

or  Annual  Value  of 

the  Estates. 


£ 

76,289 
63,292 
45,015 


In  the  year  1864  much  interest  was  aroused  by  news  of  the 
success  of  the  system  of  registering  title  in  some  of  our  colonies.* 
A  measure  partly  founded  on  the  Australian  system,  though  with 
some  important  deviations  and  shortcomings,  had  been  passed  for 
England  in  1862 ;  and  a  very  limited  and  tentative  measure  was 
all  that  could  be  gained  (in  the  face  of  much  opposition)  for 
Ireland  in  1865  [28  and  29  Vict.,  cap.  88].  When  this  was  just 
beginning  to  work,  Judge  Hargreave,  who  was  interested  in  the 
experiment,  and  had  agreed  to  superintend  it,  died  rather  sud- 
denly, and  his  premature  death,  more  than  any  other  single  cause, 
contributed  to  the  partial  failure  of  a  well  intended,  but  incom- 
plete scheme.  Evidently  such  an  Act  ought  to  have  applied  to 
every  new  title  granted  by  the  court ;  but  an  option  being  allowed, 
the  Act  has,  through  professional  prejudices,  been  excluded  so 
largely  that  less  than  700  titles  are  now  on  the  new  register,  and 
the  number  is  not  likely  to  increase  until  there  shall  be  a  change  in 
the  law.  Small  as  the  amount  of  property  is,  there  is  quite  enough 
to  show  that  the  system  is  safe,  economical,  and  expeditious  in 
working. 

Up  to  the  year  1880,  only  679  properties  passing  by  conveyance 
from  the  court  have  come  upon  this  record,  the  estimated  value 


*  In  New  Zealand  alone  10,850  transfers  and  other  dealings  were  registered 
in  the  year  1876,  vide  Journal  of  the  Statistical  Society,  March,  1877,  p.  107. 
These  transactions  are  stated  to  have  been  carried  out  with  a  celerity,  economy, 
and  security  which  show  "  that  the  colonists  are  at  all  events,  in  this  respect, 
"  infinitely  better  off  than  their  lawyer-ridden  countrymen  at  home." 
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being  2,256,354/.,  and  the  amount  of  charges   created  on  such 
properties  being  385,103/. 

Taking  the  entire  amount  of  property  which  has  passed  through 
the  court  from  1849  to  this  time  at  52  millions,  the  title  of  only  one 
twenty-fifth  part  therefore  appears  to  hare  been  registered,  so  as 
to  preserve  its  guaranteed  character.  As  to  the  remaining  twenty, 
four  twenty-fifths,  the  titles  are  year  by  year  losing  the  quality  they 
at  the  outset  possessed,  and  relapsing  into  more  or  less  of  confusion. 
After  an  interval  of  (say)  forty  years,  a  parliamentary  title  is  no 
better  than  any  other,  and  all  these  titles  in  Ireland  are  gradually 
losing  their  value.  A  grand  opportunity  has  thus  been  lost  of 
preserving  the  once  perfect  and  unimpeachable  quality  of  an 
enormous  mass  of  titles. 

The  cost  to  suitors  in  the  early  days  of  the  Incumbered  Estates 
Commission  was  very  moderate  indeed.  Formal  applications  in 
court  and  formal  orders  on  matters  of  detail  were  discouraged, 
administrative  directions  being  given  informally  and  inexpensively 
in  chamber.  A  parliamentary  return  gave,  many  years  since,  the 
taxed  costs  in  each  case  of  the  Bale  of  a  considerable  number  of 
estates.  Were  an  accurate  return  of  similar  character  obtained 
now,  my  impression  is  that  the  costs  of  proceedings  would  be  found 
to  have  increased  by  nearly  50  per  cent.  The  average  costs  are 
now  stated  at  nearly  200/.  for  each  case  going  through  the  court ; 
but  this  is  no  clue  to  the  cost  of  proceeding,  seeing  that  many  of 
the  "  estates  "  consist  of  a  single  leasehold  house,  or  a  little  farm 
of  two  or  three  fields,  while  other  estates  are  extensive  and  the 
necessary  cost  is  considerable. 

In  1849  it  does  not  seem  to  have  occurred  to  the  legislature 
that  the  occupying  tenants  had  any  claim  to  pre-emption  of  their 
farms,  nor  was  any  such  claim  put  forward  even  by  the  professed 
advocates  of  the  farming  class  until  many  years  later.  By  the  light 
of  recent  events  it  is  easy  to  criticise  this  omission,  and  to  assert 
that  if  special  facilities  had  been  given  for  farm  purchase  many 
thousands  of  tenants  in  Ireland  would  now  have  become  contented 
and  thriving  small  proprietors.  The  usage  of  the  court  has  been  to 
prepare  the  estates  for  sale  rather  with  a  view  to  attract  adjoining 
proprietors  and  capitalists ;  and  the  idea  of  tempting  the  farmer  to 
buy  the  freehold  of  his  own  farm,  whatever  may  be  its  merit,  is 
altogether  one  of  recent  growth.  I  first  heard  the  proposal  made  in 
Dublin  in  November,  1866,  in  the  course  of  a  long  conversation,  in 
which  the  Right  Hon.  J.  Bright  took  a  leading  part.  Three  years 
later  he  procured  the  insertion  of  some  clauses  (now  known  by  his 
name)  in  the  Land  Act  of  1870,  with  this  special  object  in  view. 
Of  the  Bright  clauses  of  that  Act,  as  is  well  known,  little  use  has 
been  made.     The  reason  of  this  failure  has  been  carefully  inquired 
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into  by  a  parliamentary  committee,  of  which  Mr.  G.  Shaw  Lefevre, 
M.P.  (lately  President  of  this  Society)  was  the  chairman ;  and  his 
draft  report  (lately  reprinted  in  a  volume  of  essays)  is  a  valuable 
contribution  to  the  not  abundant  literature  of  this  question. 

The  sales  to  tenants  under  the  Bright  clauses  of  the  Land  Act 
of  1870,  in  which  charging  orders  to  the  Board  of  Works  (for 
advances  of  public  money  in  aid  of  those  purchases)  were  made, 
have  lately  been  as  follows : — 


In  1876 
„  *77 
»     '78 

n       '79 


7i 

84 

.129 

4* 


Amount 


£ 

60,919 

82,860 

117421 

43,250 


My  own  opinion  is  thai  the  Bright  clauses  failed  because  of 
(1st)  the  apathy  of  the  officials  charged  with  the  working  out  of  the 
scheme,  and  (2nd)  because  of  'the  want  of -a  sufficiently  simple  and 
effective  procedure.  The  average  tenant  farmer  in  Ireland  is 
strongly  attached  to  his  holding,  and  if  facilities  are  given  him  he 
will  manage  to  purchase  it  at  a  fair  price.  He  is  however  remark- 
ably fond  of  his  money,  and  unwilling  to  part  with  it ;  and  if  told 
that  the  cost  of  turning  bim  into  a  peasantproprietor  will  amount  to 
60/.  or  80/. — perhaps  two  or  three  times  the  rent  of  his  holding — 
he  will  decline  the  scheme  and  abide  his  chances.  Small  transac- 
tions of  this  kind  ought  to  be  committed  to  the  county  court  judge ; 
and  with  regard  to  larger  ones,  the  procedure  of  the  court  of  the 
land  judges  might  easily  be  simplified  and  cheapened. 

I  am  however  -convinced  that  to  'turn  the  Irish  fanner  into  a 
small  proprietor,  and  then  to  leave  his  newly  acquired  title  to  drift 
into  'the  ordinary  kind  of  entanglement,  is  to  confer  on  him  a  very 
doubtful  benefit.  If  he  is  to  be  really  placed  in  a  better  position, 
his  title  must  be  inscribed  on  a  public  register,  and  thereby  kept 
from  falling  into  doubt,  complication,  or  obscurity.  But  so  long  as 
parliament  recognises  the  vested  right  of  any  one  class  of  men  to 
keep  the  rest  of  the  community  in  perpetual  difficulty — in  other 
words,  so  long  as  there  is  not  a  public  and  a  compulsory  register 
of  titles  for  these  kingdoms,  it  is  a  questionable  boon  to  him 
and  his  successors  to  turn  any  small  tenant  into  a  freehold  pro- 
prietor. 

The  Judicature  Act  for  Ireland  passed  in  1877,  part  of  its  policy 

being  to  "  level  up,"  so  that  courts  hitherto  distinct  might  become 

branches  of  one  high  court.      The  judges  of  the  Landed  Estates 

^Court  were  now  raised  to  an  equality  with  their  judicial  brethren, 
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and  their  court  as  a  distinct  tribunal  ceased  to  exist.    All  its  powers, 
as  also  its  procedure,  are  preserved  untouched. 

It  may  fairly  be  questioned  whether  these  recent  changes  wero 
made  in  the  interests  of  the  public;  and  there  is  reason  to  fear  that 
under  other  names  some  incidents  and  -shortcomings  of  the  old 
chancery  systenv  of  Ireland  may  be  revived.  There  are  cycles  in 
judicial  history,  and  we  have  briefly  followed  out  the  narrative-ef  a 
remarkable-  eourt  from  its  rise  in  1849,  down:  to  its  practical  absorp- 
tion into  chancery.  Were  it  existing  in  all  its  old  vigour  and 
efficiency,  can  it  be  thought  that  Mr.  ^Gladstone  would  now  deem  it 
necessary  to  invent  a  new  land  commission  ? 

*TV.^^Propo8als  for  a  Similar  Tribunal  in  England. 

When  we  proceed  to  consider  the  expediency  of  founding  here 
a  tribunal  after  the  model  of  the  Incumbered  Estates  Commission, 
we  are  met  with  the  difficulty  that  no  means  exist  of  discovering  how 
many  estates  are  incumbered,  or  what  is  the  amount  of  indebted- 
ness -and -the  margin  of  solvency.  StilHhe  fact  is  well  known  that 
in  every  county  there  are  many  properties  which  are  heavily  charged, 
and  which  through  the  recent  falling  off  of  rents  and  giving  up.df 
farms  are  in  a  much  embarrassed  and  precarious  state.  Take  an 
incumbered  landowner  with  four  or  five  thousand  a  year  of  nominal 
rental.  In  good  times  he  can  pay  interest  and  all  other  outgoings, 
and -subsist  on  a  margin  of  two  or  three'  thousand  a  year.  In  bad 
times  his  margin  so 'necessary  to  him*  has  a  tendency  to  disappear. 
WhaHs*  wanted isa maohinery  by  means  of  which* he  may  without 
undue  delay  or  expense  sell  his  outlying  farms,  and  pay  off  all  the 
incumbrances — preserving  for  himself 'and  his  successors  an  estate 
smaller  indeed  but  unincumbered.  This  can  only  be  done  now  at 
very  great  cost.  For  example,  if  he  puts  /up  fifty  lots  of  land  at 
auction,  there  are  fifty  abstracts  of  title*  to  be  "furnished  to  the  pur- 
chasers. T?ifty  acute  lawyers  are  immediately  set  to  work  to  pick 
holes  in  his  title,  and  to  their  fifty  sets  of  requisitions,  he  is  obliged 
to  furnish  fifty  sets  of  replies,  and  so  throughout. 

If  there  were  a  land  commission  of  the  kind  now  proposed,  the 
proprietor  would  furnish  but  one  abstract ;  and  the  commissioners 
would,  on  examining  it, raise  no  quibblesor difficulties  of  the  merely 
formal  kind.  A  title  bad  or  'defective  in  substance  they  of  course 
would  not  accept,  but  such  a  title  is  the  exception,  not  the  rule. 
On  being  satisfied,  they  would  sell  in  as  many  lots  as  might  be 
desirable,  and  the  only  document  supplied  to  each  of  the  purchasers 
would  be  a  certificate  or  order  fully  describing  the  lot,  and  by  virtue 
of  the  statute  vesting  it  indefeasibly  in  its  new  owner.  This  certi- 
ficate (or  a  duplicate  of  it)  should  at  once  be  entered  in  a  new  folio 
•  VolUire  itid,  "  le  luperflu— chose  tret  necenaire." 
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of  a  ledger  kept  in  a  public  record  office,  and  all  subsequent  dealings 
should  be  noted  np  on  the  same  folio.  Short  forms  of  transfer  and 
of  charge  should  be  provided,  and  the  record  itself  should  be  under 
the  control  of  the  land  commission. 

So  far  is  this  from  being  a  new  project,  that  it  accords  almost 
exactly  with  the  plan  brought  before  the  House  of  Commons  in  1859 
in  a  well  known  speech  by  Sir  H.  (now  the  Earl)  Cairns,  when  he 
laid  on  the  table  two  Bills — the  best  of  their  kind  that  have  ever 
been  prepared — one  for  establishing  a  land  tribunal,  and  the  second 
for  establishing  in  connection  with  it  a  register  of  parliamentary  or 
guaranteed  titles. 

From  the  remarkable  success  in  working  of  the  Irish  court  in 
its  early  stages,  I  should  recommend  it  as  the  model  to  be  followed 
in  several  particulars,  advantage  being  taken  of  several  points  in 
which  experience  has  been  subsequently  gained  and  extensions  of 
power  accorded.  The  head  of  the  court  should  certainly  be  one  of 
the  superior  judges,  so  that  when  the  court  sat  for  hearing  argu- 
ments on  disputed  questions  it  should  command  the  entire  respect 
of  the  public.  The  chief  commissioner  need  not  however  take  any 
share  in  the  administrative  or  conveyancing  work  done  in  chambers, 
all  of  which  might  devolve  on  his  less  dignified  colleagues.  And 
here  it  may  be  noted  that  the  chief  part  of  the  work  of  such  a 
court,  whatever  view  the  Treasury  may  have  been  induced  to  take 
on  this  point,  is  rather  administrative  than  judicial.  It  is  more 
administrative  than  the  business  of  a  county  court  judge,  and  not 
more  judicial  than  that  of  an  acting  judge  in  bankruptcy — and  here 
is  the  closest  analogy. 

In  the  working  of  a  land  tribunal  in  England,  some  difficulty 
would  be  caused  by  the  absence  of  that  perfect  series  of  ordnance 
maps  which  in  Ireland  was  of  enormous  use  to  the  commission.  The 
tithe  maps  are,  however,  fairly  reliable,  and  they  could  be  used 
until  the  ordnance  survey  is  complete.  The  mapping  and  printing 
should,  for  reasons  of  economy,  speed,  and  accuracy,  be  done,  if  not 
by  a  public  department,  yet  under  the  immediate  order  of  the  court, 
and  not  by  private  and  irresponsible  hands.  The  proposed  court 
might  be  established  as  an  experiment  for  a  term  of  five  years,  at  the 
end  of  which  period  it  would  be  much  more  easy  than  it  is  now  to 
decide  whether  it  should  exist  separately,  or  whether  two  other 
public  departments — the  tithe  and  copyhold  commission  and  the 
land  registry — should  be  merged  into  it.  Nothing  but  experiment 
can  safely  determine  how  a  given  Bcheme  will  work,  and  what 
extension  or  modification  will  be  called  for  in  the  course  of  a  few 
years. 

In  conclusion  I  wish  to  point  to  the  fact  that  in  no  other  way  is 
it  likely  that  any  effective  onward  steps  can  be  taken  in  our  time  as 
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regards  the  registration  of  title  and  the  simplification  of  land 
transfer.  This  appears  to  me  of  vastly  more  importance  than  the 
abolition  of  entail,  and  some  other  projects  which  non-professional 
persons  are  fond  of  landing,  as  though  such  were  likely  to  clear 
away  all  obstacles  in  the  way  of  sellers  and  purchasers  of  land. 
Lawyers  know  that  if  you  have  the  names  of  trustees  (with  power 
of  sale)  inscribed  on  a  public  register,  it  really  matters  nothing  that 
the  property  is  entailed  or  in  settlement.  It  is  ludicrous  that  the 
vast  property  in  railways  and  in  shipping  should  be  capable  of  easy 
sale  and  transfer,  while  scarcely  a  yard  of  land  can  be  bought  or 
sold  without  long  and  costly  inquiries — without  a  wholly  dispropor- 
tionate and  absurd  amount  of  correspondence  and  conveyancing. 

To  strike  effectively  at  this  great  evil  is  one  of  the  objects  in 
view  when  I  advise  a  recurrence  to  safe  and  successful  example, 
and  recommend  the  study  of  the  system  under  which  three  judicial 
conveyancers  and  auctioneers  (for  such  they  really  were)  sitting  in 
Dublin,  sold  in  eight  years  real  property  of  the  value  of  23  millions, 
distributing  the  proceeds  expeditiously  and  accurately.  Were  such 
a  tribunal  instituted  here,  owners  who  wished  to  sell  all  or  any 
part  of  their  landed  property  would  for  their  own  sakes  at  once 
resort  to  it.  Purchasers  contrasting  this  judicial  process  with  the 
usual  auction  room  and  its  incidents,  would  appreciate  the  differ- 
ence, and  not  only  prefer  the  new  system  bnt  be  very  likely  to  give 
higher  prices.  Thus  a  large  portion  of  the  landed  sales  would  flow 
in  this  channel,  and  the  new  titles  being  inscribed  on  a  register, 
the  solution  of  the  difficulty  of  land  transfer  and  simplification  of 
title  would  be  a  matter  only  of  time.  It  might  be  very  long  before 
all  the  land  of  England  came  upon  the  register,  but  what  ought  to 
be  aimed  at  is  not  so  much  Utopian  perfection  as  a  practical  mode 
of  relief  to  all  who  will  resort  to  it.  The  land  tribunal  and  its 
auxiliary  register  would,  although  working  but  gradually,  at  least 
afford  speedy  and  sure  relief  to  all  who  might  ask  for  it.  Can 
any  one  venture  to  deny  that  there  are  at  this  moment  thousands 
who  would  sell  land  if  facilities  and  a  good  market  were  afforded 
them,  or  to  deny  that  thousands  are  ready  to  buy  land  in  small 
quantities  if  they  could  do  so  readily,  and  with  a  guaranteed  title  ? 
What  is  really  reqnired  is  to  sweep  away  the  purely  artificial  obstacles 
which  now  keep  these  two  classes  of  persons  apart.  What  was  done 
in  Ireland  thirty  years  since  can  surely  be  done  in  England  now. 
There  must  be  statesmen  yet  amongst  us  equal  to  the  task  of  brush- 
ing aside  hindrances  really  slight,  because  based  only  on  the 
interests  of  some  and  the  prejudices  of  others,  and  erecting  on 
assured  foundation  lines,  an  open  and  untrammelled  market  for  the 
sellers  and  the  buyers  of  land  in  England. 


VOL.  XUV.      PART  II. 
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Discussion  on  Mb.  Ubliv's  Papib. 

Sib  Robbbt  R.  Tobbins,  K.C.M.G.,  said  that  he  had  not  any  expec- 
tation when  he  came  to  the  meeting  of  being  called  upon  to  offer 
any  remarks,  but  as  the  subject  might  be  of  some  interest,  he  would 
say  a  few  words  with  respect  to  the  colonies.  The  colony  of  South 
Australia  was  fonnded  originally  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a 
yeoman  proprietary  in  that  country,  bnt  after  the  lapse  of  twenty 
years,  or  even  less,  it  was  found  that  the  small  holdings  were  rapidly 
passing  out  of  the  hands  of  the  agriculturist  into  the  hands  of  the 
Tillage  attorneys,  owing  to  the  enormous  costs  of  the  system  of 
conveyancing  which  the  colonists  took  ont  with  them  as  part  of  the 
law  of  England.  This  became  a  crying  evil,  and  haying  been  in 
the  custom  service  in  his  early  days,  and  thus  become  acquainted 
with  the  system  of  conducting  conveyancing  of  property  in  ship- 
ping, he  afterwards  acquired  some  knowledge  of  conveyancing  of 
estates  and  interests  in  land,  and  failing  to  perceive  any  substantial 
difficulty  in  applying  to  the  latter  the  process  which  had  proved  so 
successful  when  applied  to  dealings  with  property  in  shipping,  he 
urged  the  Attorney- General,  who  was  an  intimate  friend  of  his 
own,  to  take  the  scheme  in  hand ;  but  that  gentleman  said :  "  That 
would  be  entirely  opposed  to  the  legal  profession  here.  If  you 
carried  it  out,  it  would  be  a  magnificent  thing,  but  it  is  impossible 
for  me  to  undertake  it."  He  was  then  thrown  on  his  own  resources, 
and  following  the  lines  laid  down  in  the  English  Shipping  Act, 
succeeded  in  applying  conveyancing  by  registration  of  title  to  the 
lands  of  that  colony.  Many  difficulties  which  they  had  to  encounter 
in  introducing  that  system  did  not  exist  in  Ireland  at  all,  and  only 
in  a  slight  degree  in  this  country.  For  example,  a  very  defective 
survey  and  the  absence  of  old  hedgerows,  and  in  many  cases  of 
actual  occupation,  rendered  accurate  description  of  parcels  and  the 
locating  of  the  land  extremely  difficult.  In  England  nothing  of  the 
kind  would  occur,  and  in  Ireland  they  had  a  splendid  ordnance 
survey,  and  the  country  divided  into  townlands,  which  as  a  rule 
corresponded  to  the  boundary  of  farms,  affording  the  utmost 
facility  for  conducting  transfers.  He  confessed  that  he  did  not  at 
all  contemplate  at  first  the  extraordinary  beneficial  results  which 
would  follow  from  the  substitution  of  registration  of  title  for  the 
system  of  conveyancing  peculiar  to  this  country.  To  illustrate  it, 
he  would  just  refer  to  the  case  of  mortgage.  Here  when  it  is  only 
intended  to  hypothecate  or  charge  the  land  with  a  sum  of  money, 
we  resort  to  the  strange  and  factitious  device  of  conveving  the 
legal  estate  to  the  mortgagee  by  one  deed,  and  reconveying  it  by 
another  deed  when  the  money  is  repaid.  In  the  colonies,  under  his 
system,  the  object  is  attained  by  a  simple  and  direct  procedure 
charging  the  land,  and  a  simple  receipt  for  the  mortgage  money 
enclosed  on  the  certificate  of  title  of  the  mortgage  and  recorded  in 
the  register  of  titles.     The  procedure  may  be  completed  in  less 
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than  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  the  cost  is  bat  io*.  for  a  mortgage, 
and  49.  for  its  discharge.  No  professional  assistance  is  necessary. 
Under  the  English  method  of  conducting  suit  transactions,  the 
mortgagee  gets  possession  of  the  deeds,  and  as  the  conveyancers 
express  it,  "sits  on  them."  The  consequence  is  that  the  mort- 
gagee, in  the  event  of  his  requiring  a  further  loan,  is  placed  in  a 
most  injurious  position,  for  the  second  mortgagee  would  not  only 
be  hampered  in  his  remedies  in  case  of  default,  but  would  also  be 
liable  to  be  ousted  of  his  security  by  a  subsequent  mortgage 
attached  to  the  first.  The  result  is,  that  however  ample  the 
security  may  be  in  point  of  value,  second  mortgages  are,  as  a  rule, 
interdicted  in  settlements,  shunned  by  prudent  men,  and  only 
accepted  at  exorbitant  rates.  The  value  of  land  in  the  colonies, 
regarded  as  a  basis  of  credit,  has  been  greatly  increased  by  its 
emancipation  from  those  antiquated  and  factitious  proceedings. 
Under  the  existing  system  there  is  an  inevitable  tendency  to  create 
what  are  called  "blistered  titles,"  that  is  titles  the  evidence  of 
which  is  imperfect  in  some  technical  matters  as  contrasted  with 
perfect  marketable  titles.  Under  registration  of  titles  no  such 
tendency  exists,  and  the  conversion  of  blistered  titles  into  in- 
defeasible titles  has  restored  to  their  natural  value  many  estates 
depreciated  by  that  cause.  These  are  incidents,  the  great  value  of 
which  was  not  foreseen  but  developed  in  the  practical  working  of 
his  system.  Time  would  not  admit  of  more  than  a  brief  outline  of 
that  system  as  explained  in  a  Bill  drafted  by  him,  applicable  to 
Ireland,  which  was  read  a  first  time  in  the  Commons  in  1863,  intro- 
duced by  the  Right  Honourable  W.  Monsell,  now  Lord  Emly,  and 
backed  by  the  Bright  Honourable  Henry  Herbert  and  Sir  Colman 
O'Loghlen.  The  register  is  compiled  by  binding  together  the  dupli- 
cates of  ail  certificates  of  title  issued  by  the  "  Estates  Court,"  repre- 
senting the  freehold,  together  with  the  duplicates  of  all  certificates 
issued  upon  the  transfer  or  transmission  of  a  freehold.  Each  of  these 
duplicate  certificates  constitutes  a  distinct  folium,  two  or  more 
pages  being  annexed  for  registering  the  memorials  of  all  future 
dealings  with  any  estate  or  interest  in  that  particular  parcel  of  land. 
When  the  parcels  are  broken  a  fresh  certificate  is  issued,  and  a 
fresh  folium  opened  for  the  transferee.  On  such  occasions  the 
portion  of  land  transferred  is  notified  by  memorial  on  the  cer- 
tificate of  the  transferor,  or  if  he  prefers  it,  or  it  be  deemed  con- 
venient, that  certificate  may  be  annulled  and  a  fresh  certificate 
issued  for  the  residue  of  the  land ;  and  upon  it  are  carried  forward 
the  memorials  of  all  lesser  estates  or  interests  affecting  that  residue 
which  remain  unextinguished  at  the  date  of  registration.  Entry 
of  memorial  of  any  dealing  on  the  appropriate  folium  constitutes 
registration.  Recorded  estates  are  held  subject  to  such  estates  or 
interests  as  are  notified  on  the  foliums  of  the  register  constituted  by 
the  certificate  of  rolls,  but  free  from  all  other  liens,  estates,  or 
interests  whatsoever.  Certificates  of  title  for  whatever  estates  or 
interests  in  registered  land  are  issued  in  duplicate — one  retained  in 
the  registry  office,  the  other  held  by  the  registered  r>roDriefor.  The 
latter  must  on  the  occasion  of  any  dealing  be  given  up  to  the 
registrar,  in  order  that  endorsement  may  be  made  thereon  notify- 
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ing  such  dealing,  corresponding  with  the  memorial  thereof  in  the 
register.  That  system  had  been  found  adequate  for  every  require- 
ment, tested  by  over  twenty  years'  experience.  The  cost  of  convey- 
ancing had  been  reduced  from  pounds  to  shillings,  and  the  time  from 
months  to  days.  The  best  evidence  of  its  success  and  efficacy  was 
afforded  by  the  fact  that  all  the  other  colonies  in  the  Australian 
group,  perceiving  the  success  which  attended  it  in  Sonth  Australia, 
had  adopted  it ;  and  he  had  recently  received  letters  from  British 
Columbia  and  Fiji  congratulating  him  on  the  great  success  that  had 
attended  its  adoption  there.  The  failure  of  the  Acts  known  as  Lord 
Westbury's  and  Lord  Cairns's  should  not  be  ascribed  to  any  impos- 
sibility or  even  serious  difficulty  in  applying  the  principle  of 
"  registration  of  title  "  to  this  country,  for  as  a  matter  of  fact  that 
principle  was  never  put  on  its  trial  by  those  Acts ;  that  of  Lord 
Westbnry  in  particular  was  a  hybrid  measure,  an  attempt  to 
bring  into  operation  two  antagonistic  principles,  and  rightly 
described  by  Sir  Henry  Thring  (member  of  the  royal  commis- 
sion of  1868)  to  be  "  entirely  unworkable,  and  to  possess  all 
the  disadvantages  without  any  of  the  advantages  of  the  numerous 
schemes  formerly  proposed  for  the  registration  of  deeds."  More- 
over, the  official  mechanism  by  which  it  was  proposed  to  apply 
that  system  was  pronounced  by  Mr.  Spencer  Follett  to  be  un- 
workable on  such  a  scale  as  would  render  it  of  public  advantage. 
He  (Sir  R.  Torrens)  saw  no  difficulty  whatever  in  applying  his 
mechanism  for  registration  of  title  to  all  the  lands  in  England, 
though,  as  we  had  one-sixth  of  all  the  lands  in  Ireland  cleared  of 
all  blots  and  doubts  by  being  passed  through  the  Estates  Court,  and 
over  600  titles  annually  similarly  treated  by  the  Copyhold  Commis- 
sion in  this  country,  and  as  these  titles  (for  the  purposes  of  regis- 
tration) stood  on  all  fours  with  the  land  grants  issued  by  the  crown 
in  the  Australian  colonies,  he  would  suggest  that  registration  of 
titles  should  in  the  first  instance  be  made  compulsory  as  regards 
these. 

Mr.  John  Glover  thought,  after  the  interesting  address  given 
by  Sir  R.  R.  Torrens  upon  the  working  of  the  system  of  registering 
titles  in  the  colonies  with  respect  to  land,  that  it  might  not  be  unin- 
teresting to  the  Society  to  have  a  little  information  with  regard  to 
the  operation  of  the  system  of  registering  titles  in  relation  to 
another  description  of  property  in  this  country.  He  had  been  con- 
nected with  shipping  property  for  more  than  thirty » years  as  buyer, 
seller,  and  as  lender  on  mortgages,  and  in  the  course  of  that  long 
period — although  he  could  not  say  he  never  had  a  difficulty, 
because  in  dealings  of  every  kind  there  must  be  difficulties  expe- 
rienced— he  could  say  this,  that  with  reference  to  the  registration 
of  title  in  shipping  property  he  never  had  an  error.  And  they  must 
bear  in  mind  that  a  ship  differed  from  land  in  this  respect,  it  was 
moveable  property — here  to-day  and  elsewhere  to-morrow :  it  might 
be  altered  in  form ;  it  might  be  cut  in  two  and  have  20,  30,  40  feet 
"milt  in  the  middle  of  it;  it  might  be  raised  8,  10,  or  12  feet  in 
'?ht,  and  otherwise  altered  in  shape ;  whereas  property  in  land 
houses  was  fixed;  was  always  in  the  same  place.     Notwith- 
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standing  these  distinctions  in  the  nature  of  the  property,  he  made 
the  emphatic  averment  that  there  was  no  difficulty  about  the  regis- 
tration of  title.  It  was  high  time  that  the  word  "  impossible  "  in 
respect  to  the  registration  of  titles  to  real  estates  should  be  dis- 
missed from  their  vocabulary,  as  it  had  already  been  regarding  so 
many  other  things.  If  the  owner  of  a  ship  wanted  to  borrow 
money,  and  some  one  was  willing  to  lend,  he  could  go  to  the 
Custom  House,  and  in  less  time  than  he  had  taken  to  address  the 
Society,  he  could  fill  up  a  mortgage  document  prescribed  by  Act  of 
Parliament,  which  cost  nothing,  which  recited  in  simple  language, 
"  I,  A.  B.,  acknowledge  that  I  have  received  from  C.  D.,  the  sum 
of  ,  for  which  I  promise  to  give  per  cent,  interest, 

and  hereby  transfer  as  security  so  many  shares  in  such  and 
such  a  ship."  In  that  way  ships  worth  from  5,000/.  to  100,000/. 
could  be  sold,  mortgaged,  or  divided  into  any  number  of  shares  not 
exceeding  sixty-four,  without  the  intervention  of  a  lawyer,  with 
great  facility  and  at  no  cost ;  and  with  all  his  experience  in  such 
transactions  he  never  knew  a  mistake.  In  view  of  this  principle 
applied  to  shipping,  and  to  debentures  and  shares  of  public  com- 
panies, he  asked  whether  it  was  creditable  to  their  sensible,  prac- 
tical English  character,  that  they  should  allow  themselves  to  be 
held  to  the  absurdity  of  requiring  such  elaborate  investigations  of 
title  on  every  transfer,  and  legal  charges  to  the  extent  of  3  per  cent, 
to  6  per  cent,  of  the  value.  Such  a  system  lessened  the  value,  owing 
to  the  impediments  it  offered  to  the  buying  and  selling  of  property 
in  land.  He  took  the  liberty,  in  conclusion,  of  emphasising  the 
recommendation  of  the  writer  of  the  paper,  that  one  of  the  first 
steps  to  be  taken  in  this  country  to  the  practical  solution  of  the 
land  question  was  compulsory  registration.  As  shipowners  they 
had  no  option.  He  could  not  hold  a  British  ship  without  having  a 
compulsory  registered  title,  and  he  should  like  to  know  what  right 
any  British  subject  had  to  say  to  the  Government,  "You  may 
enforce  your  regulations  on  one  description  of  property  but  not 
upon  another."  All  Her  Majesty's  subjects  should  consent  to 
submit  to  the  investigation  of  the  titles  to  their  property  of  what- 
ever sort,  whether  it  was  for  buying,  selling,  taxation,  or  anything 


Mr.  Walford  thought  there  were  many  reasons  why  the  system 
which  obtained  in  the  colonies  with  regard  to  land  transactions 
could  not  be  applied  in  this  country.  One  reason  was  that  in  the 
colonies  for  the  most  part  the  Government  gave  a  title  de  novo,  and 
the  title  being  derived  from  the  Government,  there  really  was  no 
difficulty  whatever  in  getting  a  clear  start  from  that  point.  The 
colonists  had  not  had  time,  if  they  had  desired,  to  do  what  had  been 
done  in  this  country,  and  the  law  of  primogeniture  and  entail  did 
not  prevail  there.  The  charges  in  the  way  of  family  settlements 
and  jointures  that  had  grown  up  under  the  English  system  had 
never  been  possible  of  creation  in  the  colonies.  Here  an  estate 
might  be  reserved  for  children  yet  unborn,  and  why  not  ?  How 
were  they  to  deal  with  estates  in  this  country  subject  to  such 
jointures  and  settlements  for  generation  to  generation — that  was 
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the  question  P  And  when  on  a  death  the  title  had  to  be  investigated 
with  a  view  to  make  it  indefeasible,  it  was  absolutely  necessary  in 
the  interests  of  the  purchaser  that  all  questions  affecting  the  title 
within  the  knowledge  of  the  law  of  real  property,  should  be  investi- 
gated before  this  title  could  be  given.  And  if  this  investigation 
had  to  take  place  a  great  expenditure  in  the  process  of  clearing  and 
establishing  these  facts  must  be  incurred.  The  knowledge  of  an  evil, 
and  the  wishing  it  to  be  removed,  did  not  necessarily  suggest  the 
practical  way  of  doing  this.  How  could  the  difficulty  be  removed? 
Who  was  to  bear  the  burden  of  the  cost  of  those  investigations,  in 
the  event  of  their  being  made  compulsory  ?  Was  it  to  be  said 
that  he,  as  the  owner  of  an  estate,  must  submit  his  title  to  investi- 
gation, and  if  perchance  a  conveyancer  in  the  past  had  overlooked 
anything  in  that  title,  he  might,  by  the  process,  be  thrown  out  of 
the  ownership  of  that  estate  P  Was  he  to  run  the  risk  of  this  ? 
Most  certainly  not.  He  who  owned  a  freehold  estate  should  be 
entitled  to  dispose  of  that  property,  or  incumber  it  in  any  way  he 
chose  within  the  scope  of  the  law,  without  any  extraneous  inter- 
ference, or  involuntarily  submitting  his  title  to  such  an  investigation 
as  that  proposed.  It  would  never  do  in  an  old  country  like  this  to 
revolutionise  estates  by  a  compulsory  registration  of  titles,  although 
there  could  be  no  possible  objection  to  the  adoption  of  machinery  to 
voluntary  processes  of  this  sort,  so  that  any  owner  who  thought  his 
estate  would  be  improved  by  the  process  might  apply  for  a  clean 
title. 

Mr.  J.  Macdonell,  replying  to  the  previous  speaker's  remarks 
with  regard  to  the  Incumbered  Estates  Act  in  Ireland,  reminded 
the  Society  that  several  years  after  that  Act  had  been  in  operation 
a  select  committee,  composed  of  some  eminent  statesmen,  sat  to 
investigate  the  working  of  the  Act,  and  notwithstanding  the 
immense  transactions,  covering  about  a  tenth  of  the  land  in  Ireland, 
the  commissioners  found  as  a  matter  of  fact  that  there  was  not  a 
single  instance  of  a  mistake  having  been  committed.  He  would 
also  ask  the  meeting  whether,  looking  to  the  present  state  of  the 
law  and  the  practice  of  conveyancing,  there  would  not  be  many 
great  and  substantial  advantages  supposing  a  system  of  registration 
were  established.  Let  him  give  an  illustration  of  possible  benefit. 
Take  an  estate  just  sold,  the  title  to  which  might  be  exceedingly 
complicated  :  it  was  investigated,  and  the  investigation  took,  let  it 
be  assumed,  a  considerable  space  of  time,  as  well  as  a  considerable 
amount  of  expense ;  if  that  estate  were  sold  a  fortnight  afterwards, 
the  whole  process  might  have  to  be  gone  through  again.  Such 
things  happened  in  many  instances ;  and  surely  if  they  had  estab- 
lished in  this  country  a  system  of  registration  of  title — a  compul- 
sory system — the  second  purchaser  would  see  clearly  placed  on  the 
register  the  results  of  the  previous  investigation,  and  the  scandal 
of  a  second  examination  of  title  would  be  avoided.  Coming  to  the 
paper  itself,  there  was  one  portion  of  it  that  struck  him  as  particu- 
larly valuable  at  the  present  time,  and  that  was  the  part  which 
urged  the  immense  advantage  of  establishing  a  compulsory  registra- 
tion of  title  in  aid  of  peasant  proprietors.   A  short  time  ago  he  spoke 
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to  an  eminent  authority  on  the  Irish  land  question  on  that  subject, 
and  he  said  in  reference  to  the  Irish  Land  Bill  that  it  was  perfectly 
hopeless  to  expect  that  a  system  of  peasant  proprietors  would  be 
successful,  or  that  thej  could  long  continue  prosperous,  unless  a 
compulsory  system  of  registration  of  title  were  established  within  a 
short  space  of  time.  Those  new  proprietors  would  borrow — they 
would  be  compelled  to  do  so — and  they  would  mortgage  their  hold- 
ings. They  would  sell  them  ;  and  we  should  see  titles  clear  at  the 
beginning,  become  exceedingly  complicated  in  a  brief  period. 
Therefore  it  struck  him  it  was  of  great  importance  to  do  what  the 
writer  of  this  paper  had  proposed.  But  the  registration  must  be 
made.  If  they  referred  to  the  paper,  they  would  find  that  the 
business  in  regard  to  the  sale  of  incumbered  estates  had  fallen 
between  1864  and  1879  from  429  to  31a  sales;  and  that  as  regards 
the  sale  of  unincumbered  estates,  which  was  a  more  important 
business,  the  number  of  applications  to  the  court  had  diminished  in 
the  same  period  from  43  to  27.  There  were  other  proofs  of  the 
same  falling  off  in  the  business  where  it  was  stated  that  the  duty 
fund  fell  from  the  year  1864,  when  it  was  6,446/.,  to  4,000/.,  the 
treasury  estimate  for  1881-82 ;  and  he  ventured  to  say  that  these 
figures  ought  to  make  this  country  pause  before  it  accepted  the 
Incumbered  Estates  Court  of  Ireland  as  a  model.  The  system  in 
that  country  was  defective,  and  in  his  opinion  there  were  far 
simpler  and  far  more  effectual  models  than  it.  He  could  not  but 
remember  that  Lord  O'Hagan  stated  it  as  his  opinion,  that  the 
Incumbered  Estates  Act,  so  for  as  Ireland  was  concerned,  must 
continue  to  give  less  and  less  valuable  results,  and  he  was  con- 
vinced that  it  was  absolutely  essential  to  employ  a  procedure  in 
many  respects  simpler  than  that  which  existed. 

Mr.  S.  Bourns  said  that  he  could  bear  testimony  to  the  simpli- 
city with  which  the  process  of  the  sale  and  registration  and  transfer 
of  property  in  ships  could  be  effected,  and  there  could,  he  said,  be 
no  question  at  all  about  the  security  which  accompanied  all  transac- 
tions of  that  description.  In  answer  to  Mr.  Walford's  objection 
with  regard  to  landed  property,  he  thought  it  might  be  fairly  asked 
why  was  it  that  one  description  of  property  should  be  subjected  to 
so  many  charges  which  were  not  found  necessary  in  other  descrip- 
tions of  property  P  If  it  were  right  and  proper  that  property  in 
land  should  be  so  charged,  he  could  see  no  reason  why  shipping 
should  not  be  subject  to  as  many  complications  and  difficulties; 
more  particularly  so  when,  as  had  been  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Glover, 
in  the  one  case  you  had  a  moveable  and  changeable  description  of 
property,  needing  greater  security  for  identification  and  registration 
than  land  which,  now  that  they  had  got  a  good  survey  all  over  the 
country,  ought  to  give  rise  to  no  difficulty  in  this  respect  whatever. 
If  the  present  charges  had  grown  up  under  the  existing  system,  it 
might  not  be  expedient  to  require  every  owner  of  property  to 
undergo  a  system  of  compulsory  registration ;  but  there  seemed  to 
be  no  reason  why  the  owner  of  that  property,  when  he  chose  to 
make  it  the  subject  of  sale,  should  not  be  required  to  submit  the 
title  which  he  held  to  the  investigation,  not  simply  of  the  pur- 
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chaser's  lawyer,  but  to  some  recognised  authority  connected  with 
the  courts  of  justice  which  might  form  the  basis  of  any  subsequent 
contracts.  In  that  way  they  would  gradually  limit  present  diffi- 
culties, and  a  system  would  grow  up  by  which  sales  and  transfers 
might  be  readily  effected,  getting  rid  of  the  complications  which 
now  really  lessened  the  value  of  property.  A  title  so  simplified 
would  be  sought  for  in  many  cases,  in  order  that  the  owner  might 
have  greater  facility  in  disposing  of  his  property.  The  real  truth 
of  the  matter  he  believed  was  to  be  traced  to  the  feudal  system, 
which  attached  superiority  to  land  over  any  other  property,  and 
likewise  to  complications  that  had  grown  up  from  the  ingenuity 
and  research  of  a  profitable  nature  to  those  whose  business  it  was  to 
transfer  property  from  one  hand  to  another.  One  of  the  great  evils 
that  existed  in  the  country  at  the  present  time  was  that  they  had 
too  large  a  number  of  persons  who  were  not  producers  of  wealth  in 
any  way  at  all,  but  were  engaged  in  obtaining  possession  of  the 
wealth  which  others  had  previously  created.  The  great  difficulty 
which  was  experienced  in  providing  employment  for  a  large  number 
of  people  led  in  a  great  measure  to  so  many  persons  being  interposed 
between  the  beginning  and  the  ending  of  any  transaction.  If  gen- 
tlemen who  were  educated  in  the  niceties  of  the  law  and  followed 
the  legal  profession,  were  to  follow  the  stream  of  emigration  from 
this  country  to  take  possession  of  the  property  which  the  nation 
had  in  its  distant  dominions,  useful  employment  of  their  talents 
might  be  found  in  assisting  the  occupants  of  land  in  taking  and 
maintaining  legal  possession  of  their  property.  They  would  thus 
be  assisting  and  contributing  to  the  wealth  of  the  country  and  in 
dispensing  benefits  all  round. 

Mr.  Francis  Turner  said  that  as  Mr.  Bourne  had  expressed  a 
great  desire  for  the  emigration  of  the  non- wealth  producing  classes, 
he  wished  that  gentleman  had  included  the  Civil  Service  in  his 
remarks,  for  many  of  those  who  advocated  changes  in  the  land  laws 
thought  that  there  was  no  more  useless  class  than  the  civil  servants 
in  the  whole  community.  With  regard  to  what  Mr.  Glover  said 
concerning  the  transfer  of  shipping  property  from  one  man  to 
another  without  any  expense,  he  (the  speaker)  could  not  conceive 
why  he,  as  a  British  taxpayer,  should  be  taxed  for  the  benefit  of 
the  shipowner.  That  theory  amounted  to  nothing  more  or  less 
than  that  the  shipowner  should  have  the  benefit  of  transferring  his 
property,  and  doing  his  business  at  the  expense  of  the  taxpayer  of 
this  country.  If  Mr.  Glover  sold  a  ship  worth  10,000/.  or  20,000/., 
he  (the  speaker)  could  not  help  thinking  that  it  was  not  for  the 
public  advantage  that  he  should  be  able  to  do  so  without  any 
expense  to  himself.  Each  class  of  property  should  bear  the  expense 
of  its  own  transfer,  and  that  system  which  Mr.  Glover  seemed  so 
much  to  admire,  came  to  nothing  more  than  this,  that  the  shipowner 
should  be  able  to  transfer  the  expenses  of  doing  their  own  business 
to  the  shoulders  of  somebody  else.  They  all  knew  that  government 
departments  were  not  kept  up  without  considerable  expense  to  the 
nat  on.  Mr.  Urlin  had  had  no  doubt  something  to  do  with  the 
working  of  the  Irish  Incumbered  Estates  Act,  and  that  gentleman 
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would  not  unnaturally  desire  that  a  system  of  transfer,  which  under 
his  paternal  direction  had  proved  so  effectual,  should  be  introduced 
elsewhere.  But  where  was  the  analogy  between  the  two  systems, 
and  the  conditions  under  which  that  Act  was  passed  P  Those  who 
were  old  enough,  and  he  regretted  to  say  that  he  was  among  the 
number,  to  remember  the  passing  of  the  Act,  knew  that  it  was 
passed  because  the  landed  proprietors  of  Ireland,  or  a  large  propor- 
tion of  them,  were  in  a  state  of  utter  bankruptcy.  They  had 
charged  their  lands  in  divers  ways,  and  it  became  necessary  by  a 
severe  and  drastic  measure  to  clear  off  those  incumbrances,  and  to 
give  a  parliamentary  title  to  persons  who  were  willing  to  purchase 
under  the  Act.  It  was  quite  true  that  comparatively  few  mistakes 
were  made  under  it.  But  that  was  due  to  the  circumstance  that 
every  single  title  was  expensively  and  laboriously  investigated  at 
the  cost  of  that  much  enduring  and  constantly  oppressed  British 
taxpayer.  It  was  not  the  landowner  or  the  landowners  that  paid 
the  shot,  but  it  was  they  who  live  in  England  who  provided  the 
funds  for  their  less  contented  fellow  subjects  over  the  Channel. 
Why  should  the  English  submit  to  the  system  of  compulsory  regis- 
tration, the  real  advantage  of  which  they  failed  to  get  anything 
like  a  substantial  idea  ?  Why  there  was  a  compulsory  system  of 
registration  in  the  counties  of  Middlesex  and  Yorkshire,  and  yet 
within  a  very  few  years  of  the  time  of  which  they  were  now 
speaking,  a  number  of  forged  conveyances  were  executed  with 
respect  to  property  in  one  of  these  counties.  And  why  on  earth 
should  the  community  generally  be  taxed  in  order  that  those  who 
invested  their  money  in  land  should  have  their  title  secured, 
because  after  all  that  was  the  consideration  with  which  they  must 
deal  when  they  thought  of  introducing  a  universal  system  of  com- 
pulsory registration  r  What  was  it  to  him  whether  Mr.  Glover  or 
Mr.  Urlin,  or  any  other  person  should  be  able  to  invest  his  money 
in  perfect  security.  Let  him  attend  to  his  own  business,  to  bear 
his  own  charges,  and  do  not  let  him  ask  the  British  publio  to  bear 
the  burden. 

Captain  J.  C.  R.  Colomb  said  it  appeared  to  him  that  there 
was  a  little  confusion  in  the  discussion  that  had  taken  place — 
between  the  thing  to  be  done  and  the  way  to  do  it.  The  question 
to  be  approached  was — would  this  system  of  registration  be  a  good 
thing  or  a  bad  thing  ?  The  question  as  to  how  to  set  about  it  or 
.how  to  deal  with  difficulty  that  might  be  in  the  way  was  an 
entirely  different  issue.  He  must  confess  that  it  was  a  most  diffi- 
cult problem.  With  regard  to  what  was  said  about  titles  being 
impeached,  he  could  only  say  that  the  universal  impression  among 
landed  proprietors  in  Ireland  was  that  the  Landed  Estates  Court  title 
was  the  best  title  they  could  possibly  have.  He  thought  Mr.  Urlin 
would  bear  him  out  in  this,  that  it  was  a  common  thing  for  a  man 
engaged  in  any  transaction  affecting  his  property  where  it  was 
desirable  for  him  to  make  his  title  clear,  to  avoid  all  complica- 
tions, he  put  it  through  the  Landed  Estates  Court,  and  bought  it  in 
himself,  and  that  was  an  ordinary  proceeding  in  Ireland.  Sir  Robert 
Torrens  had  said  that  it  would  be  a  simple  matter  to  make  changes 
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in  the  law  with  regard  to  registration  in  Ireland,  because  there 
there  bo  complete  a  survey.  No  doubt  there  was  a  good  deal  of 
force  in  that;  but  it  was  not  so  simple  as  it  at  first  appeared, 
because  most  of  the  landowners  in  Ireland  did  not  exclusively  own 
their  property.  As  one  drove  along  a  road  in  that  country  one 
might  say  "that  property  belongs  to  so-and-so,"  but  when  the 
property  came  to  be  investigated,  it  was  often  found  that  it  really 
belonged  to  somebody  else,  and  often  to  two  or  three.  As  an  unpro- 
fessional man,  he  was  simply  giving  the  commonplace  view  of  the 
subject  taken  by  men  like  himself.  There  were  two  or  three  points  in 
the  paper  which  he  thought  Mr.  Urlin  might  have  omitted,  because 
they  were  side  issues,  and  he  stated  them  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
whereas  they  were  mere  matter  of  opinion.  The  lecturer  said: 
"  In  travelling  through  Ireland  in  after  years  it  might  be  observed 
that  the  best  managed  estates  were  usually  those  which  had 
changed  owners  by  means  of  the  incumbered  estates  machinery." 
That  was  a  mere  matter  of  opinion,  and  he  (the  speaker),  coming 
from  the  south  of  Ireland,  stated  distinctly  that  his  experience  was 
quite  the  contrary.  It  was  stated  "  The  transfer  from  a  needy  to  a 
solvent  class  has  been  followed  by  development  and  improvement 
of  various  kinds."  That  was  a  statement  that  seemed  to  carry  the 
weight  of  common  sense  with  it.  But  he  did  not  think  that  the 
improvements  to  which  the  writer  had  referred  had  been  carried  on 
in  any  considerable  degree  by  any  very  large  proportion  of  pur- 
chasers under  the  Incumbered  Estates  Act.  The  following  state- 
ment was  one  in  which  he  cordially  and  entirely  concurred :  "  If  he 
is  really  to  be  placed  in  a  better  position  his  title  must  be  inscribed 
on  a  public  register,  and  thereby  kept  from  falling  into  doubt,  com- 
plication, or  obscurity."  The  whole  system  of  land  and  business 
transactions  in  Ireland  was  one  of  vicious  credit,  and  if  they  did 
not  guard  against  the  acuteness  and  shrewdness  of  the  small  village 
attorney,  and  make  titles  clear  and  absolutely  secure,  they  would 
make  the  last  state  of  Ireland  worse  than  the  first. 

Mr.  R.  B.  Martin,  M.P.,  would  have  liked  to  have  heard  some 
person  who  could  speak  with  authority,  give  an  account  of  the 
system  of  land  registration  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  where  the  titles  are 
registered,  and  where  at  no  great  expense  the  transfer  of  land  worked 
with  the  greatest  regularity.  The  paper  which  had  been  read  dealt 
with  a  great  and  interesting  problem.  It  was  one  that  must  sooner 
or  later  be  discussed  at  great  length  in  another  place,  and  it  was  a 
subject  for  which  the  public  mind  ought  to  be  well  prepared.  The 
whole  system  of  tenure  of  land,  whatever  they  might  possibly  think 
as  to  the  best  way  of  remedying  it,  was  drifting  into  a  state  of 
difficulty  and  cumbersomeness,  from  which  it  would  be  well  to 
extricate  it  before  it  had  gone  too  far.  All  circumstances  con- 
sidered, a  question  of  such  importance  was  well  worthy  of  occupy- 
ing the  time  of  the  Society. 

Mr.  Mulhall  wished  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Society  to  one 
point,  and  that  was  to  the  fact  that  the  transfer  of  land  in  Prussia 
and  France  was  much  cheaper  than  in  England,  although  it  must 
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necessarily  be  very  complicated,  especially  in  France,  where  there 
were  so  many  millions  of  landowners.  The  number  there  was 
twelve  or  fourteen  times  greater  than  in  this  country,  and  yet  it 
seemed  that  the  transfer  was  effected  with  much  less  difficulty. 

The  President  (James  Caird,  C.B.,  F.R.S.),  in  proposing  a  vote 
of  thanks  to  Mr.  Urlin  for  his  excellent  and  well  timed  paper,  re- 
ferred also  to  the  interesting  and  instructive  remarks  of  Sir  Robert 
Torrens.  It  was  obvious  that  much  of  the  facility  of  transfer  in 
the  Australian  colonies  arose  from  the  recent  origin  of  the  title. 
They  started  with  a  clear  title,  and  by  a  striot  plan  of  registration 
kept  it  clear.  He  agreed  with  preceding  speakers  that  in  this 
country  compulsory  registration,  in  the  sense  of  compelling  every 
owner  of  fixed  property  to  register,  would  not  only  be  impolitic  but 
unnecessary.  But  when  property  changed  hands  under  the  order 
of  a  landed  estates  court,  which  gave  an  indefeasible  title,  he 
thought  registration  should  be  compulsory.  He  was  much  struck 
with  the  fact  mentioned  by  Mr.  Urlin,  that  only  four  in  a  hundred 
of  the  titles  given  in  Ireland  by  the  incumbered  estates  court  had 
been  registered,  and  that  twenty-four  out  of  every  twenty-five 
would  thus  in  forty  years  have  lost  the  advantage  of  the  clear  title 
with  which  they  started.  Looking  to  the  probability  of  a  rapid 
and  large  extension  of  small  properties  in  Ireland,  under  the  new 
Irish  Land  Bill,  nothing  but  inextricable  oonfusion  of  title  must 
arise  without  compulsory  registration.  Every  facility  for  this 
ought  to  be  provided  in  the  most  simple  and  least  expensive  manner. 
It  had  been  urged  by  one  speaker  that  there  was  no  pressing  occasion 
for  the  introduction  in  England  of  any  such  change  as  Mr.  Urlin's 
paper  contemplated.  But  they  must  recollect  that  it  was  only 
under  the  pressure  of  great  necessity,  when  the  crisis  became 
extreme,  that  great  reforms  could  be  effected.  The  potato  disease 
of  1846,  which  swept  away  the  food  of  a  large  portion  of  the  people 
of  Ireland,  forced  upon  the  landowners  of  that  country  an  in- 
cumbered estates  Act.  The  present  position  of  the  same  class  in 
Great  Britain,  in  consequence  of  the  depressed,  and  in  too  many 
cases  ruined  condition  of  their  tenants,  might  render  a  similar 
enactment  for  this  country  unavoidable.  And  the  Statistical 
Society  were  fortunate  in  having  brought  forward,  by  one  of  their 
members,  whose  knowledge  and  experience  entitled  him  to  be  heard, 
a  paper  so  instructive  and  well  timed  as  that  for  which,  in  the  name 
of  the  Society,  he  begged  to  thank  Mr.  Urlin. 

Mr.  Dehkt  Ublin,  after  thanking  the  President  and  the  Society 
for  the  kind  and  considerate  manner  in  which  his  paper  had  been 
received,  proceeded  to  reply  to  remarks  and  criticisms  which  had 
fallen  from  some  of  those  who  had  spoken.  He  did  not  complain 
of  that  which  must  have  been  evident  to  all,  that  the  discussion 
had  not  been  to  any  great  extent  based  upon  the  paper  read,  but 
had  to  a  certain  degree  wandered  off  on  topics  connected  with  it, 
yet  collateral.  Many  of  the  remarks  made  were  upon  the  history 
and  success  of  the  scheme  of  registering  the  title  to  shipping 
property,  and  chiefly  upon  the  adoption  of  that  scheme,  in  the 
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largest  and  most  effective  way  which  was  possible,  to  the  registering 
of  title  to  all  landed  property  in  our  great  and  growing  Australian 
colonies.     The  success  on  the  adaptation  of  a  machinery  at  once 
most  simple  and  effective,  which  was  very  well  known  to  all  who 
had  taken  the  trouble  to  investigate  the  subject,  was  not  exactly  the 
question,  although  it  arose  out  of  the  question,  before  the  Society 
this  evening.      Yet  he  could  not  complain  of  the  way  in  which 
attention  had  been  directed  to   the  registration   to  the  title  to 
property  in  ships,  and  in  land  at  the  antipodes,  because  the  success 
here  attained  was  really  so  important  as  to  have  become  the  key  of 
the  position.     If  shipping  property,  and  large  and  small  tracts  of 
land  in  many  different  parts  of  the  world  could  safely  be  inscribed 
on  a  public  register  (and  all  the  evidence  proved  that  it  could), 
there  was  no  logical  escape  from  the  conclusion  that  a  similar  method 
might  be  adopted  at  home.     There  are  no  genuine  reasons,  such  as 
will  bear  scrutiny,  against  the  adoption  of  this  mode  of  registering 
title  to  property  in  England.    The  question  had  been  asked,  whether 
the  parliamentary  titles  granted  for  thirty  years  past  in  Ireland  under 
the  special  powers  of  the  land  tribunal,  had  all  been  found  perfect? 
Now  Mr.  Walford,  with  all  his  various  knowledge,  might  hare 
known  that  a  parliamentary  or  guaranteed  title  must,  of  necessity, 
be  perfectly  good  and  beyond  dispute.     Of  course  errors  in  such 
conveyances  were  possible,  but  the  consequences  of  any  such  errors 
would  fall  not  on  the  purchasers  with  such  title,  but  on  others ;  the 
fact  was  however  (as  Mr.  Macdonell  had  rightly  stated)  that  very 
few  errors  indeed  had  been  from  first  to  last  committed.    One  of 
them  was  some  years  ago  bronght  before  Parliament.     It  was  the 
claim  of  Lord  Lanesborough  to  a  narrow  strip  of  ground  along  a 
highway,  bo  narrow  that  the  red  line   drawn  on   the  map  had 
obscured  the  boundary,  and  the  map  being  on  a  very  small  scale 
the  error  was  only  visible  on  close  examination  with  a  magnifying 
glass.     This  was  a  fair  example  of  the  few  mistakes  made  by  the 
Irish  Land  Court  in  many  thousand  deeds  of  conveyance.    The 
proposition  placed   before   the   Society    this  evening  was  briefly 
this — to  create  a  similar  land  tribunal  for  England,  and  the  only 
answer  given  had  been  a  non  possumtts ;   as  though  all  England 
were  firmly  and  irrevocably  bound  to  a  clumsy,  costly,  and  very 
verbose  system  of  conveyancing.     Now  no  proposal  had  been  made 
to  force  on  landowners  a  better  system.     The  proposal  made  was 
to  open  for  them  the  portals  of  a  new  court  which  must  facilitate 
sales  and  purchases  to  an  indescribable  extent.      If  they  felt  it 
desirable  to  resort  to  such  a  mode  of  relief,  surely  such  ought  to  he 
open  to  them.     He  (Mr.  Denny  Urlin)  protested  against  tie  use  of 
the  term  "  compulsory  registration,"  because  it  was  not  proposed 
by  any  one,  certainly  not  by  him,  that  there  should  be  any  com- 
pulsion.    All  that  was  asked  was  a  mode  of  relief,  in  the  shape  of 
a  land  tribunal  with  a  power  of  conferring  indefeasible  title,  to  he 
thrown  open  to  those  who  for  any  reason  desired  to  resort  to  it* 
One  speaker  had  perhaps  given  the  idea  that  conveyancing  might 
under  such  a  system  be  abolished ;  but  this  was  quite  imaginary. 
What  was  required  was  that  the  inscribed  owner  or  owners  might 
always  be  able  to  transfer  by  a  simple  deed,  analogous  to  those 
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daily  used  in  the  case  of  railway  stock.  Now  the  inscribed  owners 
might  be,  and  often  would  be,  trustees  only,  and  the  equitable  title, 
by  settlement,  agreement,  or  otherwise,  would  be  by  separate 
instruments  not  appearing  in  the  register.  The  Isle  of  Man  had 
been  mentioned,  and  the  fact  he  understood  to  be  this,  that  in  the 
Isle  of  Man  the  legal  title,  as  regarded  power  of  sale  and  transfer, 
was  always  to  be  found  on  a  public  register,  whereas  the  equitable 
title  might  (if  the  parties  so  desired)  be  contained  in  private 
documents,  not  on  the  register,  and  into  which  a  purchaser  would, 
in  the  natural  order  of  things,  make  no  inquiry.  This  was  actually 
the  case  now  in  England  with  regard  to  all  the  vast  property  in  all 
railway  stocks  and  shares.  Mr.  F.  Turner  had  enlivened  the 
debate  with  some  humourous  remarks;  amongst  others  he  had 
scouted  the  idea  of  a  public  register  (as  of  shipping)  kept  up  at 
the  public  expense.  Well,  the  right  method  would  certainly  be 
to  make  any  register  of  property,  whether  of  landed  or  any  other 
property,  self-supporting  by  means  of  office  fees.  This  was  a 
very  small  point  indeed.  It  had  been  said  by  one  speaker  that 
the  Irish  court  had  become  of  late  years  less  valuable,  because 
the  results  had  become  small,  by  statistical  standards ;  but  this 
conclusion  was  not  one  which  a  scientific  man  would  arrive 
at.  A  land  tribunal  is  a  kind  of  hospital  for  the  cure  of  titles, 
and  a  falling  off  in  business  proves  only  that  remedial  machi- 
nery has  worked  well.  The  land  tribunal  in  Ireland  has  done  in 
past  years  so  large  an  amount  of  good  work,  that  its  comparative 
idleness  now  is  no  matter  either  of  wonder  or  of  censure.  It  was 
invented  in  1849  to  meet  a  most  pressing  emergency,  of  a  kind 
which  can  hardly  now  recur.  The  elements  of  mischief  of  that 
particular  kind  do  not  now  exist  to  any  dangerous  extent.  Mr.  F. 
Turner  had  alluded  to  the  claims  of  purchasers  of  land  in  Ireland 
to  the  amount  of  50  millions  sterling,  who  had  been  on  completing 
their  purchases  both  legally  and  morally  indemnified  by  the  State 
against  all  fresh  claims  by  tenants  or  otherwise.  While  recognising 
the  justice  of  this  claim,  he  (Mr.  Denny  Urlin)  had  thought  it 
prudent,  in  drawing  up  his  paper,  not  to  touch  on  any  "  burning 
question"  now  discussed  in  political  circles.  The  President  had 
spoken  of  the  landlord  class  at  home,  who  were  specially  interested 
in  the  formation  of  a  new  land  tribunal,  with  powers  of  conferring 
indefeasible  title.  This  was  one  of  the  questions  of  the  day. 
Although  bat  a  small  proprietor,  he  (Mr  Denny  Urlin)  had  very 
much  sympathy  with  a  class  on  whom  an  undue  share  of  taxation 
and  burdens  of  all  kinds  had  been  placed.  It  was  for  many  reasons 
desirable  to  provide  that  class  with  the  means  of  selling  all  or  any 
part  of  their  property  in  open  market,  and  without  the  factitious 
and  unreasonable  cost  which  now  besets  all  such  operations. 
Mr.  Turner,  who  was  so  much  afraid  of  a  taxation  of  the  public  to 
the  extent  of  a  few  thousands  in  return  for  a  great  public  benefit, 
would  be  reassured  when  informed  that  a  duty  had  always  been 
levied  in  the  Irish  court  since  1858,  in  aid  of  the  cost  of  that  court. 
With  regard  to  the  registry  in  Middlesex,  it  was  hardly  necessary 
to  remind  any  who  had  the  smallest  knowledge  of  the  subject,  that 
the  registry  in  Middlesex  was  one  of  deeds  and  not  of  title.     The 
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two  things  were  absolutely  different.    A  mere  registry  of  deeds 
not  an  advantage,  but  rather  a  source  of  trouble  and  expense,  to 
every  person  concerned.     A  registration  of  title,  although  a  vast 
benefit  to  the  State,  could  not  be  introduced  suddenly— only  by 
slow  degrees,  on  a  devolution  of  ownership ;  and  a  land  tribunal  for 
clearing  off  incumbrances  was  the  only  possible  method  of  bringing 
such  a  registry  into  effective  operation  in  England.     One  speaker 
had  questioned  the  statement  with  regard  to  the  superior  condition 
of  the  estates  which  had  changed  hands  under  the  Irish  Acts.    This 
was  certainly  fair  matter  of  opinion,  and  there  were  probably  some 
small  estates  where  no  improvement  was  visible.     His  own  con- 
clusions were  rather  based  on  many  larger  examples  ;  and  it  might 
make  his  meaning    plainer  to   those  who    knew    Ireland,  if    he 
adverted  to  the  fact  that  large  tracts  of  land  had  passed,  under 
the  machinery  of  the  land  court,  into  the  hands  of  such  men  as 
Murland,    the  Pirns,   A.  Pollok,    Gaimes  of  Drogheda,  Jameson, 
Baron    Martin,   and    Mitchell   Henry.      These  were  but  a  very 
few  examples  of  a  new  order  of  proprietors,  men  of  capital,  of 
intellect,  and  of  generosity,  and  to  enroll  such  amongst  the  land 
owning  class  could  not  have  been  other  than  a  great  benefit  to 
Ireland.      All  parts   of    Ireland  were  not    alike  circumstanced, 
but  as  to  many  parts  there  was  no  possible  doubt  of  the  advan- 
tage derived  through  the  change  of  ownership  into  solvent  and 
improving  hands.      The  best  wishes  of   all  who  really  cared  for 
Ireland  were  with  landowners  of  the  kind  referred  to;  and  the 
question  now  before  the  Society  was  whether  great  benefits  might 
not   be  obtained   by  the  giving  of  much  extended  facilities  for 
purchase  of  lands   in   England  by  men   of  the   same  class.    At 
present  the  land  market  is  artificially  barred,  and  capitalists,  large 
and  small,  are  driven  to  make  their  investments  in  any  way  bat 
that  which  they  would  naturally  choose,  the  soil  of  their  native 
country. 
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On  Tempibatubb  and  its  Relation  to  Mortality  :  an  Illustration 
of  the  Application  of  the  Numerical  Method  to  the  Discovert 
of  Truth.  By  William  A.  Gut,  M.B.,  Cantab.,  P.R.S.,  one 
of  the  Honorary  Presidents  of  the  Statistical  Society. 

[Read  before  the  Statistical  Society,  15th  March,  1881.] 

It  is  now  nearly  forty  years  (see  the  Journal  of  our  Society,  May, 
1843)  since  I  made  an  attempt  to  determine  the  influence  of  the 
seasons  and  weather  on  sickness  and  mortality  here  in  London. 
Twenty  years  later,  Dr.  R.  E.  Scoresby-Jackson  submitted  to  the 
Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh  an  elaborate  paper  on  the  same 
subject,  ingeniously  illustrated  by  eight  coloured  circular  diagrams. 
This  paper  is  one  that  ought  not  to  be  passed  over  by  any  student 
of  such  matters  who  would  know  how  industry  intelligently  directed 
can  be  made  subservient  to  the  discovery  of  truth.* 

But  the  works  to  which  I  am  anxious  this  evening  to  call  your 
attention  are  the  well  known  quarto  tract  of  the  younger  Heberden, 
published  in  the  first  year  of  this  century, f  and  the  learned  pro- 
duction of  Dr.  Thomas  Short,  issued  in  the  middle  of  the  last 
century.  J 

What  Heberden  has  to  say  on  the  subject  of  this  paper  will  be 
found  from  p.  46  to  p.  59  of  his  work,  under  the  heading  of  "  The 
"  Weekly  Table  of  Mortality."  He  begins  by  presenting  us  with 
Dr.  Short's  fifteenth  table  printed  at  p.  192,  which  he  inserts  rather 
than  his  eleventh  table,  because  it  comprises  not  the  monthly 
number  of  deaths  only,  but  also  the  ages  at  which  the  deaths  hap- 
pened. As  I  think  tbere  will  be  some  advantage  in  starting  with 
the  more  simple  table  of  the  two,  I  here  insert  the  three  columns 
of  that  table  which  throw  most  light  on  the  subject  of  this  paper. 
The  entire  table  will  be  found  at  p.  176  of  Dr.  Short's  work.     It  is 

•  "  Transaction!  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,"  voL  xxiii,  part  ii. 
[Since  this  paper  was  read,  I  hare  been  favoured  by  Dr.  Graham  Balfour  with 
a  reference  to  a  very  elaborate  and  exhaustive  paper  by  Alexander  Buchan  and 
Dr.  Arthur  Mitchell,  published  in  the  ''Journal  of  the  Scottish  Meteorological 
"  8eciety  "  for  July,  1875,  p.  186,  of  which  1  shall  make  some  use  in  these  pages. 
— W.  A.  Gut.] 

f  "Observations  on  the  Increase  and  Decrease  of  different  Diseases,  and 
"  particularly  of  the  Plague."  By  William  Heberden,  jun.,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  1801. 
4to. 

J  "  New  Observations,  Natural,  Moral,  Civil,  Political,  and  Medical,  on  City, 
"  Town,  and  Country  Bills  of  Mortality.  To  which  are  added  Large  and  Clear 
"  Abttracts  of  the  best  Antuors  who  have  wrote  on  that  subject ;  with  an  Appendix 
u  on  the  Weather  and  Meteors. '     By  Thomas  Short,  M.D.,  1750.     8vo. 
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headed,  "  Of  the  London  Bills  of  Mortality  Monthly  for  Fifteen 
"  Years,  viz.,  from  1st  January,  1732,  to  1st  January,  1747." 
Table  I.— Buried. 


January  

February 

March 

April   

May 

June    

July - 

August    

September  

October  

November  

December    

Totals 


Male 


187,788 


Females. 


19,366 

19.195 

16,559 

i7,44a 

17,378 

16,643 

15,024 

15,022 

16,944 

i<S,3*5 

13,850 

14,021 

12,689 

i*,799 

14,934 

14,520 

15,562 

15^44 

14,825 

15,868 

15,345 

16,281 

15,312 

16,287 

191,047 


Total. 


38,561 
34,001 
35,021 
30,046 
33,269 
27,871 
25,488 
29,454 
31,206 
30,693 
31,626 
31,599 


378,835 


I  call  this  a  table  of  Record  or  Reference,  and  will  proceed  to 
inquire  what  steps  we  ought  to  take  in  order  to  convert  it  into  a 
table  of  Analysis  or  Discovery.  How  shall  we  arrange  these  figures 
so  that  they  may  reveal  to  us  some  truth  ?  At  present  they  are 
all  confusion.     Let  us  try  to  put  order  into  them. 

I  assume,  to  begin  with,  that  the  figures  of  the  table  are  such  an 
approximation  to  the  real  numbers  as  fairly  to  represent  what 
happened  to  a  considerable  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  London  in 
the  aggregate  of  several  successive  years,  about  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century. 

The  table,  if  we  question  it  aright,  will  have  something  to  reveal 
to  us  about  the  relation  of  the  months  and  seasons  of  the  year,  and 
of  that  which  most  distinctly  characterises  them — their  temperature 
— to  the  mortality :  for  I  assume  the  greater  influence  of  tempera- 
ture on  mortality,  when  compared  with  all  other  atmospheric  condi- 
tions which  can  be  measured  and  recorded  by  instruments,  to  be 
clearly  established  both  by  Heberden  (to  say  nothing  of  earlier 
writers  on  this  subject)  and  by  Scoresby-Jackson.  On  the  face 
of  the  table  as  it  stands,  the  maximum  mortality  occurs  in  January 
(one  of  the  winter  months),  and  the  minimum  in  July  (a  summer 
month),  and  that  both  for  males  and  females.  Is  this  because 
January  is  cold  and  July  warm,  for  temperature  is  obviously  the 
element  in  which  the  two  months  differ  most  ?  The  way  to  find  this 
out  is  to  arrange  the  figures  of  the  table  by  cold  and  hot  months 
respectively. 

But  the  months,  like  the  weeks  of  which  they  consist,  are  but 
arbitrary  divisions  of  time,  and  so  are  the  seasons.  May  we  not  sub- 
stitute for  our  seasons  something  more  in  accordance  with  the  nature 
of  things?     That  which  we  call  winter  in  our  climate  does  not 
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embrace  all  the  coldest  months,  nor  that  which  we  call  summer  all  the 
hottest;  and  spring,  which  resembles  autumn  in  the  medium  character 
of  its  temperature,  is  separated  from  it  by  the  four  warmest  months. 
The  vulgar  division  of  the  year  into  four  quarters  of  three  months 
each  (first  quarter,  January,  February,  March;  second  quarter, 
April,  May,  June ;  third  quarter,  July,  August,  September ;  fourth 
quarter,  October,  November,  December),  does  not  readily  lend  itself 
to  a  scientific  treatment  of  the  relations  existing  between  the 
two  obviously  allied  conditions,  temperature  and  mortality.  For 
between  the  average  temperature  of  January,  February,  and  March, 
and  the  average  temperature  of  October,  November,  and  December, 
the  difference  is  less  than  2  degrees  (1*9).  We  clearly  improve  on 
this  division  of  the  year  when  we  substitute  for  it  four  groups  of 
three  months  each,  making  December,  January,  and  February  to 
stand  for  winter  ;  March,  April,  and  May  for  spring;,  June,  July, 
and  August  for  summer;  and  September,  October,  and  November 
for  autumn.  On  an  average  of  the  five  years  1838-42,  the  tempera- 
tures of  these  four  seasons  and  their  differences  stood  thus : — 

Table  IL 


Qttuten. 

Average 

Tem- 
peratures. 

Differ- 
ence!. 

8wfont» 

Average 

Tom- 
ptntaiee. 

Differ- 
ence*. 

1st  qr.,  Jan. — Mar.... 
2nd  „    April — June 
3rd  „    July— Sept... 
4th  „    Oct.— Dec.  .. 

429 
65-1 
62*1 
448 

«'9 
i2*a 

»7'3 

Winter.      Dec.T-Feb... 
Spring. .     Mar. — May- 
Summer.    June — Aug. 
Autumn.    Sept. — Not. 

888 
486 
635 
61*4 

I2'6 

14-9 

IZ'I 

A  glance  at  this  tabular  comparison  will;  show  the  superiority 
of  seasons  over  quarters,  when  temperature  is  the  element  to  be 
inquired  into.  The  differences  between  season  and  season  are  much ' 
more  evenly,  and  therefore  much  more  conveniently  distributed ; 
and  it  will  be  seen  that  between  the  winter  and  summer  temperature 
there  is  an  average  difference  of  nearly  25  degrees  (24*7°),  such  a 
difference  as  may  be  expected  to  make  itself  felt  in  the  record  of 
deaths.  This  difference  is  also  in  excess  of  that  between  the  'first 
aud  third  quarter  by  &'5°  degrees* 

But  there  is  a  better  division  of  the  year  than  either  of  the  fore- 
going ;  I  mean  a  division  into  three  periods  of  four  months  each. 
The  four  hottest  months  being  June,  July,  August,  and  September ; 
the  four  coldest,  December,  January,  February,  and  March ;  and  the 
four  temperate,  April,  May,  October,  and  November.  This  division 
has  one  or  two  obvious  advantages.  In  the  first  place,  it  creates 
for  comparison  two  extremes  and  an  average.  In  the  second  place 
it  necessitates  only  one  act  of  rectification,  and  that  only  needed 
when  we  are  not  dealing  with  a  leap  year.    The  temperate  and  the 

vol.  xuv.     PART  II,  A. 
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hot  months  consist  each  of  122  days,  and  so  do  the  cold  months  in 
leap  year.  In  other  years,  the  three  periods  are  made  of  equal 
length  by  addiog  to  the  four  cold  months  the  fraction  y^-. 

The  average  temperatures  for  these  three  divisions  of  the  year, 
and  the  differences  between  them,  are  shown  in  the  following 
table:— 

Table  III. 


Dtratons. 


Foup  coldest  months 

„    tempeaate  „     

„    hottest        „     

Difference    between    the  "| 

four  coldest  and  four  > 

"  hottest  months  J 


Average 
Temperature*. 


40*0 

49*4 
6r3 


"Differences. 


94 
129 


22  3 


By  this  arrangement,  too,  the  average  temperature  of  the  four 
cold  months  (400°)-ia  widely  separated  from  that  of  the  four  hot 
months  (62*3°) . 

Let  us  now  convert  our  table  of  Record  and  Reference  (Table  I) 
into  a  table  of  Analysis  and  Discovery ,  by  grouping  its  figures  in 
accordance  with  this  three-fold  division  : — 


Table  IV. 


Months. 


Males. 


'Burials. 


Females. 


Totals. 


December 
January  ... 
February... 
March 


April   , 

May 

October  ..., 
November 


June    

July    ...:.... 

August    .... 
September 


1^.559 
17,378 


68,615 


i5,oH 

16,944 

14,825 

ri  5,345 


62^38 


13,850 
12,689 
14,934 
i5,56a 


57,035 


16,287 
19,195 
17,442 
16,643 


69,667 


15,022 
16,325 
15,868 
16,281 


63,496 


14,021 
12,799 
14,520 
15,644 


56,984 


31,599 
38,561 
54,001 
34,021 


-138,182 


30,046 
33,a69 
30,693 
31,626 


«5,634 


i7,87i 
i5»438 
19*454 
31,106 


"4»oi9 
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The  higher  mortality  incident  to  the  four  cold  months  of  the 
year  as  compared  with  the  four  hot  months,  both  in  males  and 
females,  is  brought  into  distinct  relief  by  this  simple  arrangement 
of  the  figures  of  the  earlier  table.  The  intermediate  position  of  the 
four  temperate  months  is  made  equally  manifest;  so  that,  without 
any  need  of  rectification  of  the  figures  of  the  first  four  months,  we 
arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  the  mortality  is  greatly  in  excess  in 
the  cold  season  of  the  year.  A  simple  calculation  shows  that  if 
55  in  ioo  die  in  the  colder  months,  only  45  die  in  the  warmer. 
Among  individual  months,  January  shows  the  highest  figure,  and 
July  the  lowest. 

The  figures  of  this  table,  then,  afford  a  complete  justification  of 
Heberden'8  first  proposition,  that  "  the  whole  number  of  deaths  is 
"  greatest  in  January,  February,  and  March,  and  least  in  June, 
"  July,  and  August."  This  was  true  of  the  early  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century  here  in  London.  It  may  not  have  been  true  in 
Greece  or  Italy,  or  even  in  England  in  earlier  periods  of  its  history,* 
but  we  know  it  to  be  true  of  the  England  of  to-day.  Nor  is  it  true 
only  of  the  London  of  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  for 
Heberden  appeals  to  Dr.  Short's  registers  of  five- and- twenty  different 
country  towns  in  England  in  proof  that  the  deaths  follow  the  same 
rule  in  the  provinces  as  in  the  metropolis ;  and  Woollcombef  embo- 
dies in  one  table,  at  the  end  of  his  work,  the  results  obtained  for 
no  less  than  thirteen  different  countries,  cities,  towns,  and  groups 
of  towns.  I  have  rearranged  this  table,  and  have  calculated  the 
ratio  per  cent,  of  the  mortality  in  winter  and  summer : — 

*  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  true  relation  of  temperature  and  mortality 
would  have  revealed  itself  at  that  earlj  period,  when  the  plague  prevailed  to  such 
an  extent  that  among  seventeen  years  for  which  we  have  weekly  particulars  of  the 
number  of  deaths,  it  never  destroyed  less  than  996  persons  in  one  year.  But  I 
have  thought  it  worth  while  to  calculate  the  figures  for  four  of  those  years  in  which 
the  deaths  by  plague  were  least  numerous.  They  are  the  years  1606,  1630,  1640, 
and  1643.  Having  subtracted  week  by  week  for  each  of  these  years,  the  deaths 
by  plague  and  perish  infection,  I  found  that  in  1606  the  deaths  followed  the  order 
now  prevailing,  the  figures  being  as  follows : — four  cold  months,  1,865 »  ^onr  tem- 
perate months,  1,625  *  four  hot  months,  1,415.  In  1640  the  smallest  number  of 
deaths  occurred  in  the  hot  months,  but  in  the  other  two  years  (1680  and  1643), 
the  mortality  varied  directly  as  the  temperature — greatest  in  the  hot  months,  less 
in  the  temperate,  least  in  the  cold.  The  facts  for  these  seventeen  years  will  be 
found  in  "  A  Collection  of  the  Yearly  Bills  of  Mortality  from  1657  to  1758  indu- 
"  sive,  together  with  several  other  Bills  of  an  earlier  date/'  with  several  additions 
from  Oraunt,  Petty,  Corbyn  Morris,  &c.,  1759. 

f  "  Remarks  on  the  Frequency  and  Fatality  of  different  Diseases,  particularly 
"  on  the  Progressive  Increase  of  Consumption,  with  Observations  on  the  Influence 
M  of  the  Seasons  on  Mortality."    By  William  Woollcombe,  M.D.,  1806. 
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Table  V. 


Number 

of 
Yean. 


Places. 


1  3 

Deaths. 


Winter.      Summer. 


1  2 

Batto  per  Cent 


18 

60 

6 

15 
9 
6 
7 
8 
8 
40 
20 
5 


Sweden 

Vevay,  Switzerland 

Stockholm     

London 

Manchester  

Plymouth 

York 

Chester 

Warrington 

Blandford 

Gainsborough  

Socles,  near  Manchester 

Twenty-fire  country  towns  in*l 
England    J 


20,690 
2,140 
1,516 

146,917 

2,427 

1,446 

1,210 

478 

968 

829 

765 

455 

66,857 


18,880 
1,697 
1,189 

122,612 
1,788 
1,008 
956 
840 
692 
645 
590 
415 

52,508 


5* 
5<$ 
57 

54 
57 
59 
56 
58 
58 
5<5 
5* 
5* 

5« 


48 
44 
43 

46 
43 
4i 
44 
42 
4* 
44 


It  will  be  observed  that  in  this  series  of  facts  there  is  not  a 
single  exception  to  the  rule  that  winter  is  more  fatal  to  life  than 
summer,  though  the  excess  of  winter  mortality  ranges  from  the  low 
figure  of  52  per  cent,  to  the  high  figure  of  59. 

The  high  mortality  of  the  winter  months  may,  therefore,  be 
taken  as  a  fact  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  doubt ;  but  we  have  yet 
to  consider  the  larger  question  of  the  relative  position,  in  respect  of 
temperature  and  mortality,  of  the  three  groups  of  four  months 
each,  including  the  four  temperate  months. 

The  three  aggregates  of  burials  for  the  three  cold,  temperate, 
and  hot  sections  of  the  year,  as  deduced  from  the  table  which 
Heberden  gives  at  p.  48,  are  66,357 ;  61,991 ;  and  52,508.  Here  we 
have  the  same  order  as  above ;  but  the  maximum  monthly  mortality 
is  shifted  from  January  to  March  and  April,  and  the  minimum  to 
August  and  September.  So  also  with  the  seven  years'  register  of 
burials  of  the  city  of  York,  published  by  Dr.  White,  and  quoted  by 
Heberden  at  p.  49.  The  four  cold  months  figure  for  1,210  deaths, 
the  four  temperate  for  1,009, an<^  the  four  hot  months  for  956,  while 
the  months  of  January  and  July  resume  their  places  at  the  top  and 
bottom  of  the  monthly  return  of  deaths. 

I  ought  here  to  mention,  that  when  I  wrote  my  paper  in  1843, 
I  was  not  aware  that  any  writer  had  proposed  to  group  the  months 
by  fours.  But  having  lately  had  occasion  to  refer  to  Price's  great 
work  on  "Reversionary  Payments,"  I  find  that,  though  he  did  not 
propose  to  divide  the  year  into  three  periods  of  four  months  each, 
he  brought  the  months  of  June,  July,  August,  and  September 
together  under  the  name  of  summer,  and  December,  January, 
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February,  and  March  under  the  name  of  winter.  By  adding 
together  the  figures  for  the  two  spring  and  autumn  months,  I  have 
been  able  to  construct  the  following  table,  which  refers  to  six  places 
in  England  and  abroad.  The  figures  of  the  table  have  been  rectified 
by  allowing  for  the  shortness  of  the  four  winter  months : — 

Table  VL — Deaths  in  the  Three  Sections  of  the  Year,  as  given  for  the 
undermentioned  places  by  Dr.  Price.* 


Placet. 


Deaths. 


Four  Winter 
Months. 


ModI 


nperab 
ths. 


Four  Summer 
Months. 


Sweden  (published  1772) 
Stockholm  (         „         ) 

Gainsborough 

Warrington    

Manchester     

Bodes,  near  Manchester 


10,808 
1,2 16 

773 

974 

*>44° 

458 


20,886 
1,384 

736 

788 

2,120 

460 


18,880 
i»5*5 

59o 

692 

«,788 

415 


In  this  table,  though  Sweden  and  Stockholm  show  a  slight 
excess  of  deaths  in  the  four  temperate  months  over  those  of  the 
four  cold  months,  three  out  of  the  four  English  towns  follow  the 
rule  presently  to  be  established,  which  places  the  cold  and  hot 
months  at  the  two  extremes  of  mortality,  and  the  four  temperate 
months  in  the  intermediate  position.  With  the  one  exception  of 
Stockholm,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  mortality  of  the  winter  months 
largely  exceeds  that  of  the  summer. 

The  same  order  of  the  four  quarters  of  the  year  prevailed,  as 
Heberden  tells  us,  at  Edinburgh  and  Paris,  and  throughout  Sweden. 

But  at  Marseilles  and  Montpellier  a  wholly  different  state  of 
things  prevailed,  as  he  shows  by  a  table  also  inserted  at  page  49. 
In  lieu  of  the  mortality  varying  as  the  temperature,  the  four  cold 
months  displaying  the  highest  and  the  four  hot  months  the  lowest 
mortality,  the  figures  stand  thus : — 

Table  VII. 


June,  July,  August,  September  

December,  January,  February,  March 
April,  May,  October,  November 


Montpellier. 


4,021 
3,363 
2,960 


If ,  as  is  probably  the  case,  the  three  groups  of  four  months 
correspond   in  these  southern  districts  of  France  ip  the  coldest, 

•  "Observations  on  Reversionary  Payments,"  Ao,  Ac.     By  Richard  Price, 
D.D.,  F.R.S.,  sixth  edition,  B.  W.  Morgan,  F.R.S.,  1803.    Vol.  u,  p.  135. 
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hottest,  and  temperate  divisions  of  the  year,  we  have  them  ranged 
in  the  same  order  in  either  place,  namely,  the  four  hot,  the  four 
cold,  and  the  four  temperate  months,  so  that  if  we  mark  the  four 
months  of  greatest  mortality  by  the  figure  3,  the  four  months  of 
least  mortality  by  the  figure  1,  and  the  four  months  of  intermediate 
mortality  by  the  figure  2,  we  shall  have  the  following  contrast: — 


Table  V! 

[II. 

Cold. 

Hot. 

Temperate. 

England,  Sweden,  Edinburgh,  and  Paris  .... 
Mni>MriHf>fl  and  Montpellier 

3 
2 

I 
3 

2 

1 

These  figures  give  us  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  order  of 
the  seasons,  as  it  prevails  in  the  more  temperate  climates,  does  not 
obtain  in  warmer  countries;  and  it  is  likely  that  the  Boman 
physician  Celsus  made  reference  to  the  warmer  parts  of  Italy,  when 
he  penned  the  well-known  statement,  that  the  healthiest  season  was 
the  spring,  then  the  winter,  then  summer,  and  lastly  the  autumn.* 
The  figures  for  Marseilles  and  Montpellier  agree  in  placing  the 
Roman  spring  at  the  top  of  the  scale  t  as  the  healthiest  season,  and 
the  Boman  autumn  at  the  bottom  as  the  most  fatal  to  life. 

Having  now  converted  Short's  eleventh  table,  which  presents  us 
with  the  deaths  that  took  place  among  the  population  of  London 
during  the  early  part  of  the  last  century,  from  a  table  of  reference 
into  a  table  of  discovery,  by  arranging  the  figures  in  accordance 
with  the  probable  theory  that  temperature  to  a  great  extent  governs 
mortality,  and  found  that  theory  to  be  justified  by  the  figures,  1 
proceed  to  treat  Short's  more  elaborate  table,  the  fifteenth  of  his 
series,  given  in  full  by  Heberden  at  p.  47,  in  the  same  way,  that 
is  to  say,  I  shall  first  give  the  table  itself,  and  then  submit  it  to  the 
same  process  of  analysis  by  rearrangement,  as  I  have  already  adopted 
in  respect  of  Short's  eleventh  table.  This  table  is  described  as  a 
table  "for  fifteen  years,  viz.,  from  1st  January,  1728,  to  1st  January, 
"  1743,  being  monthly,  and  begins  with  January  and  euds  with 
'  December."  It  comprises  an  aggregate  of  405,951  deaths.  For 
reasons  presently  to  be  explained,  I  have  distinguished  the  maxi- 
mum and  minimum  figures  of  the  table  by  characteristic  marks. 

*  "  Igitur  Balnberrimnm  ver  est ;  proximo  deinde  ab  hoc,  hiems ;  pericoloBar 
"  foetas ;  antamnus  longe  periculosiMimns."     Lib  II,  cap.  L 
f  For  further  remarks  on  this  subject*  see  Appendix  A. 
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As  this  table  was  extracted  by  Heberden  from  Dr.  Short's  work, 
I  first  collated  the  one  table  with  the  other,  and  found  that 
Heberden's  table  contained  two  misprints,  one  of  slight  importance, 
the  other  so  considerable  as  to  seriously  affect  the  results.  It  added 
i  ,000  to  the  figure  in  the  fifth  line  of  the  sixth  column,  and  as  it 
happened,  gave  rise  to  the  solitary  exception  to  the  rule  presently 
to  be  referred  to. 

Having  made  this  necessary  correction,  I  proceed,  as  I  did  with 
Table  I,  to  transform  it  from  a  table  of  reference  into  a  table  of 
discovery;  and  I  begin  with  the  column  of  deaths  for  all  ages. 
When  I  arrange  the  figures  of  this  column  in  three  groups  of  four 
months  each — the  four  coldest,  four  hottest,  and  four  temperate 
months — I  find  the  totals  to  fall  into  the  same  order  as  in  Table  IV ; 
the  figures  being  as  follows  : — 

Four  coldest  months,  146,917 ;  four  temperate  months,  136,423 ; 
four  hottest  months,  122,61 1. 

So  that  again,  and  for  a  different  series  of  years,  we  have  the 
mortality  varying  inversely  as  the  temperature.  The  figures  of  the 
two  distinct  series  of  fifteen  years  (the  first  fifteen  ranging  from 
1728  to  1743 ;  those  of  the  second  series  from  1732  to  1747)  yield 
the  same  results,  and  so  far  confirm  each  other.  If,  now,  we  place 
the  figures  of  the  two  series  side  by  side,  we  may  perhaps  discover 
one  or  more  other  points  of  resemblance : — 

Table  X. 


MoBtta. 


December 
January  ... 
February... 
March 


April  

May 

October  .... 
NoTember 


June    

July     

August    .... 
September 


1732-47. 


3L599 
28,561 

34.00' 
34.021 


138,162 


30,046 
33>*$9 
30.693 
31,626 


1*5.634 


27,871 
25»48* 
29.454 
31,206 


114,019 


337,835 


1728-48. 


35,952 
37,682 
36,157 
37426 


146,917 


84,242 
33,410 
34,590 
34,181 


136,423 


30,197 
28,210 
30,829 
33,375 


122,611 


405,951 


The  first  notieeable  coincidence  between  these  two  columns  of 
figures  is,  that  though  the  figures,  both  for  the  months  and  groups 
of  months,  differ  throughout,  the  differences  between  the  extreme 
numbers  for  the  cold  and  hot  seasons  approximate  very  closely- 
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The  difference  between  the  extremes  in  the  first  column  is  24,163, 
and  in  the  second  column  24,306. 

Another  fact  worthy  of  notice  is  that  when  the  figures  of  the 
three  sections  of  the  year  are  reduced  to  centesimal  proportions  of 
the  totals,  the  percentages  expressed  in  round  numbers  are  iden- 
tical.    They  are  as  follows : — 

Four  cold  months,  37  per  cent. ;  four  temperate  months,  33  per 
eent. ;  four  hot  months,  30  per  cent. 

I  am  not  sure  that  the  true  state  of  the  case  will  be  made  more 
clear  by  the  use  of  tables  of  illustration ;  but  I  append  two  roughly 
drawn  to  scale ;  the  one  presenting  the  facts  of  the  first  column  by  a 
square,  the  other  those  of  the  second  by  a  pyramidal  arrangement. 
The  second  form  lends  itself  to  illustrations  of  maxima,  minima, 
and  average  figures ;  the  first  form  is  perhaps  less  convenient.* 


Illustrative  Table  A. 


Illustrative  Table  B. 


Resuming  now  the  study  of  Table  IX,  I  first  distinguish  the 
maxima  from  the  minima  in*  the  several  columns  by  characteristic 
signs.  By  so  doing  I  convert  this  table  of  reference  into  what  I 
may  term  a  Tentative  Table.  It  tedohes  me  at  once  two  facts,  which 
obviously  merit  further  investigation,  namely,  that  after  the  fifth 
year  of  life,  the  highest  mortality  occurs  uniformly,  at  all  ages,  in 
one  or  other  of  the  first  three  months  of  the  year,  January,  February, 
and  March,  and  the  lowest  in  one  or  other  of  the  three  months 
June,  July,  and  August,  and  that  in  six  out  of  nine  instances  the 
signs  for  the  maxima  and  minima  run  parallel.  To  this  rule  it  is 
true  that,  as  the  table  stands  (no  correction  having  been  made  for 
the  different  lengths  of  the  months),  the  period  of  5  to  10  shows 
two  exceptions  ;  April  and  September  both  exhibit  the  same 
minimum  number,  1,168.  But  if  the  number  of  days  in  these  two 
months  is  raised  to  the  level  of  thirty-one  days,  the  anomaly  at 
once  disappears ;  and  August,  and  not  September,  shows  the  lowest 
number  of  deaths.  This  needful  correction  made,  there  is  but  one 
exception  to  the  rule,  namely,  the  age  from  2  to  5.  Here  then  we 
have  encouragement  to  proceed  further  with  our  inquiry  by  con- 
verting our  table  of  reference  into  a  table  of  discovery.  This  is 
done  in  Table  XI,  in  which  the  months  are  grouped,  as  in  Tables  IV 
and  XII,  into  three  sections  of  four  each : — 

•  Both  these  forms  are  illustrated  in  Dr.  Mayr's  work  on  the  "  Theory  and 
"Practice  of  Statistics,"  and  have  been  in  use  among  English  statists. 
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If  we  deal  with  this  table  as  with  Table  IX,  that  is  to  say,  if  we 
distinguish  the  maximum,  minimum,  and  also  the  average  figures 
by  appropriate  marks  (for  the  maxima  a  cross,  for  the  minima  a 
solid  dot,  and  for  the  average  an  open  circle)  we  see  at  once  that 
the  indications  of  Table  IX  have  not  misled  us.  The  maxima, 
minima,  and  averages  cease  to  present  irregular  curves,  and  become 
for  all  ages  after  5,  straight  lines.  In  other  words,  they  display 
perfectly  uniform  relations.  The  cold  months  are  marked  with  the 
highest  death-rate,  the  hot  months  with  the  lowest,  the  temperate 
months  take  the  intermediate  places.  It  will  also  be  seen  that,  for 
infants  under  2  years,  the  mim'mpm  mortality  conforms  to  the  rule 
of  the  ages  after  5.  But  here  a  curious  and  instructive  fact  has  to 
be  noticed.  According  to  the  table  as  it  stands,  the  intermediate 
mortality  for  children  from  2  to  5  years  of  age,  obtains  in  the  hot 
months,  inasmuch  as  the  deaths  exceed  those  of  the  cold  months 
by  55.  But  I  purposely  abstained  from  making  the  rectification  of 
one  day  for  the  cold  months,  a  rectification  rendered  necessary  by 
the  occurrence  among  them  of  the  month  of  February.  This  recti- 
fication,  when  worked  out,  required  an  addition  of  one  day  to  be 
made  to  those  four  months  for  all  the  years  comprised  in  the  table 
that  are  not  leap  years.  This  rectification  adds  72  deaths,  and 
raises  the  number  11)905  to  11,977,  or  17  in  excess  of  11,960.  In 
other  words,  the  last  figure  but  one  in  the  second  column  of  the 
table  becomes  the  minimum  for  the  age  from  2  to  5,  and  as  a  con- 
sequence, there  is  not  a  single  exception  to  the  rule  that  the  least 
death-rate  falls  in  the  hottest  months.* 

I  have  not  extended  this  rectification  to  the  other  columns  of 
this  table,  but  have  applied  it  to  the  figures  of  the  table  which 
follows.  In  that  table  I  have  given  the  deaths  for  the  several 
ages,  with  rectifications  for  the  cold  months,  and  I  have  added 
three  columns  of  figures  showing  the  approximate  percentages  for 
the  three  groups  of  cold,  temperate,  and  hot  months.  It  may  be 
fitly  called  a  table  of  discovery  by  arrangement  or  adjustment ;  and 
as  such,  may  be  commended  as  a  powerful  instrument  for  the  dis- 
covery of  truth  in  the  domain  of  statistics. 

•  The  rectification  required  is  as  follows :— In  the  fifteen  years  comprised  in 
the  table  there  are  eleven  years  that  are  not  leap  years.  A  day,  or  y^y  of  the 
total  desths,  has  therefore  to  be  added  for  eleven  out  of  the  fifteen  years. 
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Table  XII. 


Under  2.. 
2  to    6.. 


6  „  10 

10  „  20 

20  „  80 

80  „  40 

40  „  60 

60  „  60 

60  „  70 

70  „  80 

80  „  90 

90  and  upwards 


rCold. 


u,977 


5,*77 

4,57^ 

11,464 

13,62a 

14,284 

13,560 

9,978 

7,763 

4,148 

813 


9 

?ov 
Temperate. 


60,841 
12,314 


4,796 

4,202 

10,251 

12,881 

12,514 

10,473 

8,624 

6,873 

3,179 

625 


S 
Foot  Hot 


47,673 
11,960 


4,77* 

4,007 

9,256 

10,704 

11,030 

9,5*4 
6,636 

4»4" 
4*7 


1  2  S 

Approximate  Ftitcnlipc- 


34 
33 


35 
36 
37 
37 
38 
40 
39 
43 
43 
46 


34 
34 


33 
33 
33 
34 
33 
31 
34 
33 
33 


3* 
ll 
30 
29 
29 
29 
27 
24 
24 
*4 


The  results  embodied  in  this  table  are  of  singular  interest,  for 
they  add  a  new  fact  to  our  knowledge  of  the  relation  of  temperature 
to  mortality.  Heberden  laid  great  stress  npon  the  truth  that  cold 
is  the  most  effective  cause  of  a  high  death-rate.  But  he  thought 
that  it  produced  its  deleterious  effects  chiefly  on  persons  above  60, 
and  in  a  less  degree  on  the  consumptive.  He  did  not  make  sach  a 
use  of  his  figures  as  to  discover  the  broad  truths,  1.  That  the  lowest 
mortality  occurs  at  all  ages  in  the  summer,  and  with  the  exception 
of  infants  and  children  from  2  to  5  years  of  age,  the  highest  in  the 
winter;  and  2.  That  the  contrast  between  the  high  mortality  of 
the  cold  months  and  the  low  mortality  of  the  hot  months  becomes 
more  apparent  as  age  advances.  I  show  this  in  the  annexed  illus- 
tration, by  three  curves,  the  maximum  mortality  being  represented 
by  the  strong  line,  the  minimum  by  the  faint  line,  and  the  inter- 
mediate by  the  broken  line.  The  lines  roughly  represent  the 
approximate  percentages  of  Table  XII. 

Illustrative  Table  C. 


In  this  case  the  curves  certainly  help  us  to  realise  more  clearly 
than  the  figures  themselves  the  fact,  that  as  age  advances  the  two 
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extremes  of  high  and  low  mortality  separate  more  and  more  widely 
from  each  other. 

I  shall  now  make  the  attempt  to  ascertain  the  diseases  to  which 
this  high  and  low  mortality  are  to  be  respectively  attributed,  so  as 
to  carry  the  inquiry  beyond  its  present  limits. 

We  know  that  cold  weather  is  fatal  to  the  aged,  and  we  ascribe 
this  their  mortality  to  bronchitis  as  its  leading  cause.  Perhaps  we 
shall  find  that  what  is  true  of  the  bronchitis  of  old  age  is  true  in  a 
less  degree  of  the  diseases  of  the  lungs  in  the  earlier  periods  of  life, 
as  well  as  of  some  diseases  of  other  organs. 

I  have  already  stated  that  Heberden  recognised  the  effect  of 
cold  in  enhancing  the  mortality  from  consumption,  but  he  does  this 
without  producing  the  figures  that  warrant  his  belief.  Yet  the 
materials  for  such  a  comparison  are  presented  to  us  in  his  table  for 
the  three  years  1797,  1798,  and  1799,  and  I  give  the  result  for  each 
year,  and  for  the  aggregate  of  the  three  years  in  the  table  that 
follows.  I  am  also  able,  from  the  same  source,  to  give  the  deaths 
from  asthma,  arranged  in  the  same  way,  in  Table  XIV,  and  I  may 
state  (though  I  do  not  deem  it  necessary  to  construct  a  table  for  the 
purpose)  that  the  aggregate  figures  for  the  three  years,  as  obtained 
from  the  same  source,  are  as  follow : — 

Cold  months,  3,765;  temperate  months,  2,710;  hot  months, 
2,189. 


Tablb  XIII.— Deaths  hy  Consumption  in  the  Three  Teart  1797-1 


Month!. 


1797. 


1798. 


1799. 


Tot*]*. 


December. 
January .... 
February  . 
March   


Four  cold  months 


April 

May  

October 

Horember... 


Four  temperate  months  . 


June  .~ 


July 
August 


Four  hot  months ., 


4S7 
600 
414 
617 


2,189 


886 
472 
314 
844 


1,515 


886 
298 
850 
289 


1,290 


430 
447 
449 
439 


1,869 


387 
444 
367 
3^4 


1,562 


349 
384 
268 
318 


*,39<> 


616 
636 
451 
864 


1,866 


696 
406 
424 
833 


1,757 


840 
863 
290 
263 


1,330 


i>38* 
',583 
i,3'4 
1,420 


5,934 


1,3*7 
i,3" 
1,105 
1,041 


4,834 


1,025 

1,040 

908 

820 


4,016 
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Table  XIV. — Deaths  by  Asthma  in  the  same  Tears. 


Monthi. 


1797. 


1798. 


1799. 


Totals. 


December . 

January 

February  . 
March    


88 

63 

117 


50 
5* 
54 
5« 


106 

114 

117 

63 


»95 

258 

*34 
238 


Foot  cold  months 


325 


*3i 


400 


956 


April 

May  

October 

November. 


65 
30 
81 
27 


39 
38 
20 

15 


81 
48 
19 
35 


i8< 

116 

70 

97 


Four  temperate  months  . 


153 


13* 


183 


468 


June 

July  

August 

September- 


lS 
14 
16 
19 


27 
11 

*4 


36 
24 
25 


Four  hot  months . 


66 


89 


113 


7i 
65 


268 


Table  XIII  fully  justifies  what  Heberden  said  of  consumption 
as  most  fatal  in  the  -cold  months.  Table  XIV  shows  how  fatally  cold 
affects  the  asthmatic.  The  mortality-  in  the  cold  months  exceeds,  as 
it  will  be  seen,  that  of  the  hot  months  to  a  very  remarkable  degree. 
While  the  death-rate  by  consumption  in  the  cold  months  in  no  year 
of  the  three  amounts  to  donble  the  rate  of  the  hot  months,  in  the 
case  of  the  asthmatic  it  is  more  than  twice  as  great  in  one  year, 
nearly  fourfold  in  a  second,  and  close  upon  fivefold  in  a  third. 
Nor  is  there  any  exception  to  the  rule  in  any  of  the  years  com- 
prised in  either  of  the  tables. 

We  see  now  why  the  lesser  mortality  of  the  hot  season,  already 
known  to  prevail  among  persons  above  60,  should  extend  through 
the  whole  of  life  for  all  ages  without  exception,  and  the  greater 
mortality  of  the  cold  season,  with  the  single  exception  of  children 
under  2  years  of  age.  Cold  proves  fatal  in  infancy  and  childhood 
mainly  through  the  difficulty  which  muBt  exist  in  maintaining  a 
suitable  temperature  in  union  with  a  healthy  atmosphere.  Even 
in  childhood  the  wasting  maladies  entered  as  consumption  make 
themselves  felt  in  the  register  of  deaths,  while  the  disease  known  as 
pulmonary  consumption  sweeps  off  a  fifth  or  so  of  all  who  die 
between  early  youth  and  old  age,  and  asthma  and  bronchitis  com- 
plete the  harvest  of  death  among  the  aged. 

There  is  another  disease,  or,  to  speak  more  precisely,  another 
precursor  of  death  in  the  chief  diseases  of  the  internal  viscera 
(heart,  lungs,  liver,  and  kidneys),  which  attack  chiefly  middle-aged 
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and  aged  adults,  and  which  finds  a  place  in  Heberden's  tables.  I 
mean  dropsy.  The  figures  under  this  heading  for  the  same  three 
years,  1797-99,  are  given  in  the  annexed  table : — 

Table  XV. — Deaths  headed  Dropsy  in  the  same  Tears. 


Months. 

1797.    . 

1798. 

1799. 

Totals. 

December 

87 
91 
56 
90 

5« 
78 
97 
8o 

122 
88 
75 
63 

267 

January 

February ,..,.,...,.,..,.„.. 

257 
218 

March    „.,,..,.,-, 

*33 

Four  coM  TOOftfthf    .,.,„„.„, 

343 

33i 

848 

1,022 

April ~ 

l&y  

October 

68 
92 
70 
66 

69 
75 
5« 
4% 

100 
76 

74 
77 

»37 
*43 
202 
191 

Four  temperate  months  .... 

296 

250 

827 

«73 

June ,„„.. , 

64 
61 
56 
60 

45 
54 
6i 
46 

69 
9ft 

47 
59 

168 

July  

208 

wuv   

August ~ 

164 
155 

Four  hot  months 

234 

218 

284 

.73.5 

Dropsy,  then,  follows  the  rule  of  -the  better  defined  diseases 
which  chiefly  attack  the  ad  alt.  €old  is  most,  and  heat  least, 
fatal  to  those  who  suffer  in  this  way,  while  the  temperate  months 
again  occupy  an  intermediate  position. 

Again,  there  is  a  miscellaneous  group  of  causes  of  death  to  be 
found  in  Heberden's  tables,  under  the  heading  "  Apoplexy,  palsy, 
"  suddenly,"  the  facts  being  given  for  nine  years  .(namely,  the  six 
years  1763-68,  and  the  three  years  1797-99).  As  this  group  presents 
some  points  of  interest,  I  present  the  figures  in  Table  XYI,  having 
rectified  the  numbers  for  the  three  seasons  by  reducing  them  to  the 
same  number  (eighteen).  In  this  case  also  the  winter  season  shows 
itself  as  the  time  of  greatest  mortality,  and  the  summer  season  as 
that  of  lowest  mortality  in  seven  years  out  of  nine,  and  in  the 
aggregate  of  the  whole.  But  in  one  instance  the  mortality  of  the 
four  temperate  months  exceeds  that  of  "ttie  winter  season,  and  in 
one  instance  also  falls  short  of  the  mortality  of  the  summer  season ; 
bat  in  both  cases  the  difference  is  very  small.  If  we  convert  the 
totals  into  percentages,  we  obtain  41  as  the  percentage  for  the  cold 
season,  28  as  that  for  the  hot  season,  and  31  as  that  for  the  tempe- 
rate season,  which  in  this  as  in  previous  tables  occupies  an  inter- 
mediate place. 
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Table  XYI.— Apoplexy,  Palsy,  Suddenly,  Nine  Years  1763-68,  a W 1797-99. 


December   

January  

2C 

33 
19 

29 
32 
24 
20 

4* 
3* 
23 
27 

23 
34 
35 
17 

34 
45 
26 

40 

21 
39 
43 
30 

28 

45 
28 

39 

22 
45 
30 
30 

45 

30 
34 
33 

February 

MfMT.h t 

4  cold  months* 

IOI 

111 

124 

109 

H5 

138 

140 

127 

142 

1,142 

April   

22 
30 
30 
3' 

22 
81 
23 
34 

26 

9 

16 

30 

33 

19 
13 
18 

22 
20 
21 
17 

16 
25 
19 
16 

22 
30 
20 
22 

20 
33 
20 
25 

39 
23 
29 
34 

May 

October  

November  

4   temperate  1 
months*  ....  J 

"3 

110 

81 

83 

80 

76 

94 

98 

"5 

860 

June .... 

21 
23 
21 
16 

17 
22 
19 
20 

20 

1    2+ 

23 

'9 

25 
25 
17 
30 

26 
20 
20 
23 

24 
28 
11 
20 

18 
15 

25 
20 

18 
27 
23 
22 

18 
3» 
27 
22 

July 

August    

September  

4  hot  months* 

81 

78 

,   86 

97 

:  89 

83 

78 

90 

98 

780 

*  The  totals  in  these  lines  do  not  correspond  with  the  totals  of  the  figaiei 
for  the  four  months,  as  additions  have  had  to  be  made  in  some  cases  in  order 
to  equalise  the  number  of  weeks  and  dajs  in  the  three  divisions  of  the  yetf. 
Each  division  is  supposed  to  consist  of  eighteen  weeks. 

Convulsions  may  be  said  to  be  to  the  disorders  and  diseases  of 
infancy  what  dropsy  is  to  the  diseases  of  the  adult.  They  are  rattier 
forerunners  than  causes  of  death.  Heberden's  tables  comprise  this 
heading,  and  I  am  able  to  present  in  the  annexed  table  the  results 
for  the  three  years  1797-99  :— 

Table  XVII.— Convulsions. 


December . 
January  . 
February  . 
March  


Four  cold  months 


April 

May  

October 

November.. 


Four  temperate  months  . 


June 

July  

August 

September . 


Four  hot  months . 


1797. 


844 
886 

279 


1,417 


800 
834 
820 
841 


1,295 


255 
204 
871 
831 


1,260 


1798. 


344 
409 

329 
319 


i»474 


291 
3<>3 
309 
246 


1,149 


267 
302 

333 


1,269 


1799. 


419 
411 
344 
265 


1,439 


460 
301 
364 


1,216 


245 
271 

246 
217 


1,036 


4^3° 


3>««o 


3»5*5 
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It  will  be  seen  that  the  figures  for  the  first  and  third  of  the 
three  years,  as  well  as  the  totals,  follow  the  usual  order.  The  four 
cold  months  are  most  fatal,  the  four  hot  months  least  fatal,  the 
fonr  temperate  months  intermediate.  The  totals  reduced  to  a  per- 
centage yield  for  the  three  seasons  in  their  order  the  numbers  37  per 
cent.,  32  per  cent.,  and  31  per  cent.,  the  cold  months  contrasting 
strongly  both  with  the  temperate  and  the  hot  months;  but  the 
difference  between  the  last  two  being  inconsiderable.  In  this  con- 
vulsions differ  from  most  other  causes  or  precursors  of  death. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  diseases  comprised  in  Tables  XIII, 
XTV,  XV,  XVI,  and  XVII  all  belong  to  the  category  of  causes  of 
death  which  vary  inversely  as  the  temperature,  and  display  remark- 
able numerical  differences.  This  will  become  more  apparent  if  the 
larger  figures  of  the  tables  are  reduced  to  percentage  proportions, 
thus: — 

Tablb  XVIII. — Approximate  Percentage. 


Consumption  , 

Asthma 

Dropsy    , 

Apoplexy,  Ac. 
Conrulsions    . 


Cold. 


40 
57 
39 
41 
38 


Temperate. 


27 
83 
81 
32 


Hot. 


i7 
x6 
28 
28 
30 


The  influence  of  these  diseases  on  the  mortality  at  all  ages 
proves  predominant  over  other  causes  of  death,  of  which  some  act 
directly  as  the  temperature,  and  others  follow  an  order  of  their  own, 
that  is  to  say,  prove  fatal  neither  in  an  inverse  nor  in  a  direct  order. 

The  diseases  returned  in  the  bills  of  mortality  as  colic,  flux, 
gripes,  and  looseness,  belong  to  the  category  of  those  of  which  the 
fatality  varies  directly  as  the  temperature,  the  hottest  months  being 
the  most  fatal,  while  the  coldest  are  least  destructive  to  life.  I 
append  the  corrected  figures  for  the  six  years  1763  to  1767  inclusive, 
and  1795  :— 

Table  XIX. — Deaths  by  Colic,  Flux,  Ac. 

Four  coldest  months,  from    6  to  42  average  of  the  six  years  1 36 

„    temperate  months,  from   ....  10  „  84  „  141 


hottest 


5„  37 


156 


Fever  and  small-pox  both  afford  examples  of  diseases  of  the 
exceptional  order,  which  do  not  vary  directly  or  inversely  with 
temperature;  thus: — 

VOL.  XLIV.      PXET  II.  T^nrinlo 
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Table  XX. 


Months. 

Tow  Cold. 

Four  Temperate. 

Foot  Hat 

Fever  (9  veers)  

8,631 
4>5°9 

8,787 
8,844 

8,0  to 

8mftH  pox  (5  yMi-fl)   

3>983 

So  that  the  deaths  from  fever  are  most  numerous  in  the  mixed 
temperate  months  of  spring  and  autumn,  the  cold  and  the  hot 
months  following  in  order ;  while  the  largest  mortality  from  small- 
pox occurs  in  the  cold  months,  which  are  followed  in  their  order  by 
the  hot  and  temperate  months. 

There  is  also  a  difference  worthy  of  remark  in  the  order  of  the 
seasons,  or  divisions,  of  the  year  in  at  least  one  of  the  group  of 
zymotic  diseases,  according  as  the  disease  is  epidemic  or  non- 
epidemic.  It  seemed  reasonable  to  expect  that  measles  would 
follow  the  inverse  order  of  diseases  aggravated  by  cold ;  and  so  it 
turns  out  to  be  in  three  non-epidemic  years,  when  the  figures  stand 
thus: — 

Four  cold  months,  77  deaths ;  four  temperate  months,  66 ;  four 
hot  months,  49.  While  in  a  series  of  epidemic  years  there  were  no 
less  than  139  deaths  in  each  of  the  groups  of  temperate  and  hot 
months,  made  up  of  different  numerical  elements  for  the  four 
months,  and  only  30  deaths  for  the  four  cold  months. 

But  I  must  here  remind  the  reader  that  I  have  been  dealing 
hitherto  with  numerical  returns  which  date  as  far  back  as  the 
interval  from  1732  to  1747,  or  with  Hebe rd en's  tables,  which  begin 
with  1763  and  end  with  1799.  (See  his  work  from  p.  8  to  p.  27.) 
In  referring  to  them  I  cannot  withhold  the  expression  of  my  sur- 
prise that  numerical  returns  of  a  date  so  remote,  and  open  to  so 
many  obvious  objections,  should  have  yielded  to  my  method  of  treat- 
ment results,  stamped,  as  it  seems  to  me  they  are,  with  the  characters 
of  the  highest  probability,  if  not  of  positive  certainty.  But  be  this 
as  it  may,  it  is  but  natural  that  I  should  seek  to  know  whether 
more  recent  returns  confirm  or  invalidate,  as  the  case  may  be,  the 
inferences  I  have  drawn  from  those  earlier  documents.  With  this 
object  in  view,  it  was  but  natural  that  I  should  torn  to  the  work  of 
Dr.  Scoresby- Jackson,  to  which  I  referred  at  the  beginning  of  this 
paper.  In  Table  G  of  his  elaborate  paper  I  find  all  the  numerical 
elements  required  for  an  answer  to  my  inquiry.  I  present  the 
figures  in  the  subjoined  tables : — 
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Table  XXI. 


December 
January  .. 
February.. 
March 

April    

May     

October  ... 
November 

June    

July     

August  ... 
September 

Totals 


Deaths  from  all  Causes. 

Arerege  of 

the 

1857. 

|l868. 

1859. 

1860. 

1861. 

1862. 

Six  Years. 

2l6 

250 

263 

258 

241 

259 

248 

*53 

214 

243 

281 

304 

297 

265 

250 

238 

H7 

831 

228 

251 

257 

250 

258 

232 

283 

220 

257 

250 

969 

960 

9*5 

1,153 

993 

1,064 

1,020 

244 

227 

223 

290 

2*4 

250 

243 

219 

210 

194 

240 

2*5 

228 

220 

208 

205 

188 

210 

'73 

204 

198 

231 

266 

236 

230 

225 

235 

237 

902 

908 

841 

970 

847 

917 

898 

"3 

219 

189 

219 

196 

215 

209 

211 

224 

181 

215 

204 

192 

205 

224 

200 

179 

192 

173 

168 

189 

211 

195 

178 

183 

165 

196 

188 

859 

838 

7*7 

809 

738 

771 

791 

2,730 

2,706 

*,553 

2,932 

2,578 

2,752 

2709 

The  figures  of  this  table  show  that  what  was  true  of  the  climate 
of  London  more  than  a  century  and  a  half  ago  was  also  trne  of  the 
climate  of  Scotland  a  quarter  of  a  century  since,  for  the  figures  are 
taken  from  the  reports  of  the  registrar-general  for  Scotland,  as  they 
relate  to  the  eight  largest  Scotch  towns,  and  are  doubtless  faithfully 
recorded.  If  we  reduce  the  results  to  approximate  percentages,  we 
obtain  the  following  figures : — 

Four  cold  months 38  per  cent. 

„    temperate  months    33      „ 

„    hot  months  29       „ 

It  will  be  seen  that  there  is  not  a  single  year  of  the  six  which 
forms  an  exception  to  the  general  rule.  In  each  year  and  in  the 
average  of  years  the  same  order  prevails.  The  mortality  varies 
inversely  as  the  temperature,  and  the  figures,  when  reduced  to  per- 
centages, exhibit  inconsiderable  fluctuations  from  year  to 
This  is  shown  in  the  following  tabular  arrangement: — 
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Table  XXIL 


Yean. 

Appro  rimin 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Average  of 
tfceSixYeui. 

Four  oold  months 

„    temperate  months 
„    hot  months  

36 
33 
31 

36 
33 
3i 

39 
33 
29 

39 
33 
28 

38 
83 
29 

39 

33 

28 

38 
33 

29 

Table  II  of  the  joint  work  of  Buchan  and  Mitchell,  alreadj 
referred  to,  enables  me  to  give  the  figures  for  London  for  the  thirtj 
years  1845-74.  They  are  embodied  in  the  following  table.  The 
figures  for  the  temperate  months  are  rectified  by  adding  to  the 
sixteen  weeks  which  they  comprise,  the  average  figures  for  two 
weeks.  The  three  sections  are  thus  made  to  consist  of  eighteen 
weeks  each. 

Table  XXIII.— London,  1846-74  =  Thirty  Tears. 


Fbur  Cold  Month*. 

Four  Temperate  Months. 

Four  Hot  Months. 

December 

7,003 
5,649 
5i35© 
6,759 

Amil    

5,002 
4,619 
4,584 
5,o97 

June   

5A9* 
6,152 

January  .,,„.,,,... 

May 

July    

February 

October    

,/    

August  

March  ............... 

November    

Two  weeks  added 

September 

24,761 

19,302 
2,413 

ai,7*4 

*i,7i5 

The  figures  of  this  table  conform  to  the  rule  in  placing  the  cold 
months  at  the  head  of  the  list  of  deaths.  But  the  temperate  and 
hot  months  show  a  very  near  approach  to  equality.  But  as  the 
thirty  years  comprise  the  three  cholera  epidemics  of  1848-49, 
1853-54,  and  1866,  which  occasioned  a  vast  excess  of  mortality  in 
the  four  hot  months,  and  especially  in  July,  August,  and  September, 
the  exclusion  of  these  exceptional  years  restores  the  temperate  and 
hot  sections  of  the  year  to  the  position  which  the  other  tables  have 
assigned  to  them. 

Up  to  this  time  1  have  been  dealing  with  the  mixed  populations 
of  several  countries  and  places,  and  with  men,  women  and  children 
exposed  in  every  possible  way  and  degree  to  the  current  atmospheric 
influences.  I  now  propose  to  inquire  whether  the  same  relation  of 
temperature  to  mortality  obtains  among  the  mixed  class  of  persons 
whose  lives  have  been  insured,  after  the  usual  medical  examination, 
and  who,  one  with  another,  sniffer  less  by  atmospheric  exposure, 
and  the  labours  and  privations  which  poverty  (the  lot  of  the 
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majority)  entails  than  their  poorer  neighbours  and  the  mixed  com- 
munities to  which  they  belong.  Thanks  to  a  conversation  with  my 
friend  Air.  George  Humphreys,  secretary  and  actuary  to  the  Eagle 
Insurance  Office,  I  have  been  made  aware  of  the  publication  year 
by  year  of  the  experiences  of  the  well-known  German  insurance 
office  at  Gotha  to  the  half  century  eliding  1878.*  The  tables  present 
the  deaths  and  causes  of  death  of  22,014  persons  (of  course  chiefly 
males)  from  twenty-three  leading  causes  more  or  less  definite, 
namely : — 

1.  Pulmonary  consumption,  pulmonary  catarrh  and  bronchitis, 
pulmonary  apoplexy,  and  inflammatory  diseases  of  the  chest,  form- 
ing together  a  well-defined  group  of  diseases  of  the  lungs. 

2.  Old  age. 

3.  Typhus,  rheumatism  of  the  joints,  inflammation  of  the  brain 
and  mental  diseases — all  of  which  causes  of  death  in  common  with 
1  and  2  fall  under  the  same  category.  The  mortality  varies  inversely 
as  the  temperature. 

4.  Asiatic  cholera,  inflammation  of  the  bowels,  and  chronic  disease 
of  the  liver — these  diseases  cause  a  mortality  varying  directly  as 
the  temperature. 

5.  Cerebral  apoplexy,  chronic  diseases  of  the  brain  and  spinal 
cord,  cancer,  and  diabetes,  which  give  rise  to  a  mortality  in  which 
the  temperate  months  of  the  spring  and  autumn  take  the  lead,  and 
are  followed  in  order  by  the  cold  and  hot  months. 

6.  Suicide  and  chronic  disease  of  the  heart,  of  which  the  victims 
are  most  numerous  in  the  temperate  months,  the  hot  and  cold 
months  following  in  their  order. 

7.  Blight's  disease,  and  infectious  disorders,  other  than  cholera 
and  fever,  in  which  the  cold  months  are  most  fatal,  and  the  tempe- 
rate months  least  so. 

8.  A  mixed  group  of  accidents,  external  injuries,  and  tumours 
which  have  their  maximum  mortality  in  the  colder  months,  and 
their  minimum  in  the  temperate. 

9.  And  lastly,  a  miscellaneous  group  of  diseases  and  causes  of 
death,  in  which  the  hot  and  temperate  months  exhibit  a  mortality 
equally  in  excess  of  the  deaths  in  the  cold  months. 

I  proceed  to  give  a  summary  of  the  results  of  this  fifty  years' 
experience  of  this,  the  leading  insurance  office  of  Germany. 

The  aggregates  of  the  22,014  deaths  are  grouped  as  follows : — 
Four  cold  months,  7,703 ;  four  temperate  months,  7, $2  5  ;  four 
hot  mouths,  6,786 ;  which  figures  yield  the  percentage  proportions — 
3J,  34,  and  31. 

*  Mittbeilungen  ana  der  Getchafts-  and  Sterblichkeits-Statistik  der  Lebens- 
▼enicherangsbank  fiir  Deutochland  zu  Gotha,  fur  die  fanftzig  Jahre  von  1829  bit 
1878.    Herauagegeben  von  Dr.  A.  Emmingkaus  (1880). 
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The  four  affections  of  the  longs,  consumption,  bronchitis,  pul- 
monary apoplexy,  and  pneumonia,  if  grouped  nnder  the  one  heading 
diseases  of  the  lungs,  present  the  following  figures : — 

Four  cold  months,  2,339;  four  temperate  months,  2,148;  four 
hot  months,  1,524;  or  per  cent.,  39,  35,  and  26. 

The  details  are  shown  in  the  following  table : — 


Table  XXIV. 

Months. 

Four  Cold. 

Poor  Temperate. 

Four  Hot 

CotlTOinptiOTl  ,„.TtT,„TTt,T.-,..r,-tTr-1 

PercDt 
86 
39 
41 
42 

Per  cat. 

34 
33 
39 
37 

Per  cat. 
30 

Bronchitis,  Ac 

28 

Pulmonary  apnplaxy T 

20 

Pneumonia -..- - 

21 

2.  Old  age.  Under  this  head  the  figures  for  the  cold  and  tern- 
perate  months  show  a  near  approach  to  equality.  They  are  respec- 
tively 580  and  560 ;  and  the  approximate  percentages  are : — 

Four  cold  months,  36 ;  four  temperate  months,  36 ;  four  hot 
months,  28. 

3.  The  mixed  group  (typhus,  rheumatism  of  the  joints,  inflam- 
mation of  the  brain,  and  mental  diseases),  which  share  with  lung 
diseases  and  old  age  a  death-rate  varying  inversely  as  the  tempera- 
ture, yield  the  following  figures : — 

Pour  cold  months,  37;  four  temperate  months,  35;  four  hot 
months,  28. 

4.  The  three  diseases  which  exhibit  a  death-rate  ranging  directly 
as  the  temperature  (Asiatic  cholera,  inflammation  of  the  bowels, 
and  chronic  diseases  of  the  liver),  present  the  following  per- 
centages:— 

Four  cold  months,  2  j ;  four  temperate,  32  ;  four  hot,  43. 

These  four  groups  are  those  which  yield  us  the  most  definite 
results.  I  must  refer  to  the  table  itself  for  information  respecting 
those  which  yield  figures  of  less  interest  in  relation  to  our  present 
inquiry. 


Since  this  paper  was  read  to  the  Society,  I  have  been  favoured 
by  Dr.  Graham  Balfour  with  the  figures  relating  to  the  British 
army.  I  give  the  figures  in  detail  in  Appendix  B.  The  result  may 
be  briefly  stated.  During  eighteen  years  1817-36,  deducting  the 
figures  for  two  cholera  years,  the  mortality  varied  directly  as  the 
temperature,  namely,  four  hot  months,  267  ;  four  temperate  months, 
249 ;  four  cold  months,  245.   But  for  ten  years  spent  in  New  Bruns- 
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wick  and  Canada,  the  lowest  mortality  (67  and  346)  occurred  in 
the  hot  months,  while  the  cold  and  temperate  months  proved  nearly 
equally  destructive — four  cold  months,  102  and  377  ;  four  temperate 
months,  105  and  380.  The  order  of  the  seasons  is  not  changed  if 
we  make  the  needful  corrections  for  the  colder  months. 

If  the  relation  of  temperature  to  mortality  be  really  so  direct 
and  considerable  as  all  my  inquiries  up  to  this  point  so  clearly 
indicate,  additional  evidence  of  that  relation  must  be  obtainable  in 
the  shape  of  a  comparison  of  the  death-rate  in  two  years  or  seasons 
in  one  of  which  the  thermometer  indicates  a  much  lower  tempera- 
ture than  the  other.  Such  a  comparison  Heberden  himself  makes, 
in  a  table  at  p.  52  of  his  work.  I  give  this  table  in  a  somewhat 
altered  form : — 


Table  XXV. 

Mean  Heat. 

Week 
Ending. 

Deaths. 

Week 
Ending. 

Total  Deaths. 

Aged  Above  60. 

Morn.  Noon. 

Morn.  Noon. 

Under  3  Yea:*. 

1795. 

1796. 

1795. 

1796. 

1795. 

1796. 

1795. 

6th  Jan. 
13th   „ 
20th   „ 
27th  „ 

3id  Feb. 

0 

25 
26 
24 
19 
25 

0 

29 
82 
30 
27 
37 

0 

40 

41 

48 

47 

41 

0 

46 
49 
53 
52 
49 

1796. 

5th  Jan. 
12th   „ 
19th   „ 
26th   „ 

2nd  Feb. 

244 

53* 

543 
867 

300 
173 
3»3 
*5  7 
3*8 

51 
139 
145 
143 
239 

35 
37 
29 
20 
32 

66 

"9 
141 
128 
153 

100 
87 

"3 
96 

no 

This  comparison,  if  it  were  to  stand  alone,  would  be  conclusive 
as  to  the  close  relation  that  exists  between  temperature  and  mor- 
tality, and  especially  in  aged  persons. 

This  will  appear  even  more  clearly  if  we  place  side  by  side  the 
difference  of  temperature  of  the  two  years,  and  the  different  death- 
rates,  thus : — 

Table  XXVL 


Deaths  above  00. 

Difference  of  Temperature. 

Wanner  Year, 
1796. 

Colder  Year, 
17»5. 

Noon. 

Noon. 

1st  week    

35 
37 
*9 
20 

3» 

51 
139 
145 
143 
239 

0 

*5 
15 
24 
28 
16 

0 
17 

2nd   „      

17 

3rd    „      

23 

4th    „      

25 

6th    , 

12 

This  table  illustrates  the  power  of  cold  in  raising  the  mortality 
of  the  aged,  and  also  of  its  continued  operation  through  a  series  of 
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weeks.  The  first  week  of  the  series  exhibits  a  fall  of  15°  and  17°, 
and  a  death-rate  augmented  from  35  to  51  ;  but  the  second  week, 
with  a  like  fall  of  temperature,  shows  a  nearly  fourfold  increase. 
The  cold  continues  and  increases  from  1 5  or  1 7  to  the  much  higher 
figures  of  the  table ;  and  the  further  fall  coupled  with  the  longer 
continuance  of  cold  raises  the  mortality  fivefold,  then  sevenfold. 
The  temperature  rises  several  degrees  in  both  the  contrasted  weeks; 
but  the  deaths  show  a  further  increase,  being  more  than  sevenfold. 
We  have  now  become  familiar  with  this  distinctive  effect  of  cold, 
but  this  instance  (now  eighty  years  old)  is  well  worth  recording. 

In  bringing  to  a  close  a  paper  embracing  so  many  details,  and 
embodying  so  many  tables  requiring  comment  and  explanation,  I 
deem  it  specially  necessary  to  set  forth  under  distinct  propositions 
the  leading  facts  and  principles  which  appear  to  be  established. 

1.  That  the  division  of  tbe  year  into  three  sections  consisting 
respectively  of  four  months  each — the  cold,  the  temperate,  and  the 
hot — is  that  best  fitted  to  reveal  the  true  relation  of  temperature 
and  mortality. 

2.  That  if ,  in  a  table  which  records  the  mortality  of  the  several 
months  of  the  year,  we  distinguish  the  maxima,  minima,  and 
average  mortalities  by  appropriate  marks  or  signs,  we  at  once 
discover  a  certain  relation  between  temperature  and  mortality. 

3.  That  if  we  proceed  to  arrange  the  months  of  the  table  into 
three  groups  of  four  each,  this  relation  between  temperature  and 
mortality  shows  itself  still  more  distinctly.  The  number  of  deaths 
varies  inversely  as  the  temperature. 

4.  If  we  adopt  the  same  procedure  with  a  table  which  com- 
prises the  ages  at  death  (making  such  corrections  as  may  be  needed 
to  equalise  the  three  sections  of  the  year),  the  dependence  of  mor- 
tality on  temperature  is  made  apparent  for  every  age  and  period  of 
life,  with  the  exception  of  the  interval  between  2  and  5  years. 

5.  That  this  method  of  procedure,  which  first  converts  a  table 
of  record  into  a  tentative  table  (by  distinctive  marks),  and  then  into 
a  table  of  analysis  or  discovery  (by  rearrangement  of  its  elements),  is 
generally  applicable  to  statistical  inquiries. 

6.  That  the  establishment  of  this  relation  between  temperature 
and  mortality  throughout  the  whole  of  life  may  be  regarded  as  an 
extension  of  our  knowledge. 

7.  That  the  inverse  relation  which  exists  between  temperature 
and  mortality  is  the  ultimate  result  of  a  conflict  of  forces,  in 
which  the  deaths  from  diseases  of  the  lungs  and  from  old  age  assert 
their  predominance  over  deaths  from  such  diseases  as  those  of  the 
liver  and  alimentary  canal,  which  vary  directly  as  the  temperature, 
as  well  as  over  a  mixed  group  of  diseases,  which,  as  causes  of 
death,  follow  neither  of  these  rules. 
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8.  That  epidemics  of  plague  and  parish  infection  in  remote 
times,  and  of  cholera  and  choleraic  diarrhoea  in  onr  own  days,  have 
occasioned  such  an  excess  of  deaths  in  the  warmer  months,  as  to 
mask  the  true  order  of  mortality  in  these  temperate  regions. 

9.  That  the  mortality  is  found  to  vary  inversely  as  the  tempera- 
ture, not  only  in  this  country  at  all  ages,  but  also  among  insured 
lives  in  Germany ;  and  that  the  hot  season  of  the  year  has  shown 
itself  less  fatal  to  life  in  one  period  of  ten  years  among  our  soldiers 
in  New  Brunswick  and  Canada. 

10.  That  in  recognising  the  division  of  the  year  in  which  the 
temperature  is  lowest  as  that  in  which  the  greatest  mortality 
occurs,  we  ought  not  to  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  coldest 
season  of  the  year  is  that  which  tempts  or  obliges  persons  of  all 
ages  to  remain  indoors,  and  so  to  incur  some  risks  from  which  in 
the  warmer  season  of  the  year  they  are  free. 


Appendix  A. 


The  order  of  the  seasons  in  ancient  Borne  in  respect  of  mortality. 
The  Roman  autumn,  condemned  by  Celsus  as  "longe  periculosissimiis" 
began  on  the  6th  August,  and  may  be  said  to  have  comprised  the 
three  months  of  August,  September,  and  October.  The  remainder 
of  the  year  must  therefore  have  been  distributed  thus : — winter — 
November,  December,  January;  spring — February,  March,  April ; 
summer — May,  June,  July. 

Now,  if  we  arrange  the  deaths  for  Marseilles  and  Montpellier,  as 
they  are  stated  by  Heberden  at  p.  49,  we  obtain  the  following 
results : — 


Spring 

Winter  . 
Summer  . 
Autumn  . 


Marseilles. 


4,982 
4,850 


Montpellier. 


2,104 
2,843 
2,480 
3,307 


It  would  appear,  then,  that  in  the  last  century,  these  two  cities, 
which  may  be  taken  to  represent  approximately  the  climate  about 
which  Celsus  wrote,  display  a  striking  contrast  between  a  spring 
marked  by  a  low  mortality  and  an  autumn  extremely  fatal  to  life. 
In  this  they  resemble  the  Borne  of  Celsus.  But  in  Marseilles  the 
summer  is  less  fatal  than  the  spring ;  while  in  Montpellier  summer 
takes  the  place  of  winter,  as  coming  next  in  order  of  healthiness  to 
spring. 
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Appendix  B. 


The  following  table  presents  the  figures  with  which  I  have  been 
favoured  by  Dr  Graham  Balfour : — 


Soldiera  Mniag  in 

British  America, 

from  1817  to  1836  incluito 

(deducting 

Two  Cholera  Yean). 

New  Brunswick. 
(From  1886  to  1846.) 

Canada. 
(Ten  lean.) 

December   

53 
69 
51 

72 

27 

25 

27 

102 

January  

95 

February 

March ..-, 

86 
94 

245 

102 

377 

April   

66 
61 
66 
56 

24 

22 
26 

33 

85 

May 

97 

October  

97 

November  

101 

249 

105 

380 

June    

61 
59 
73 

74 

21 

H 
*5 
17 

86 

July 

84 

August    

81 

September 

95 

267 

67 

346 

Discussion  on  Dr.  Gut's  Papkr. 

Mr.  Frederick  Hendriks  observed  that  the  Society  was  under 
much  obligation  to  Dr.  Gny  for  the  admirable  paper  they  had  heard 
read.  Considering  the  very  short  interval  of  time  within  which 
the  paper  had  been  prepared,  his  task  must  have  been  all  the  more 
difficult.  There  might  exist  a  primd  facie  impression  that  in  the 
records  of  the  London  Assurance  Societies  there  were  large  numbers 
of  facts  relating  to  the  distribution  of  deaths  over  the  various 
months  of  the  year.  He  (Mr.  Hendriks)  might  perhaps  be  per- 
mitted to  disabuse  the  minds  of  the  meeting,  and  to  state  that  the 
impression  was  a  wrong  one.  The  registers  of  the  London  Assurance 
Societies  had  not  been  analysed  and  classed  with  the  view  of  finding 
in  what  particular  months  deaths  had  arisen,  although  there  might 
be  no  great  difficulty  in  classifying  the  claims  according  to  the 
months  in  which  they  were  proved.     This  was,  however,  a  different 
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kind  of  classification.  Fortunately  for  the  object  of  Dr.  Guy's 
paper,  there  does  exist  the  recorded  experience  of  the  Gotha  Life 
Insurance  Bank  for  the  fifty  years  ended  in  1878.  This  had 
recently  been  printed  at  Weimar.  It  was  a  work  that  reflected  not 
only  the  highest  credit  upon  Dr.  A.  Emminghaus,  the  learned 
manager  of  that  great  institution,  which  has  attained  so  high  a 
degree  of  popularity  in  Germany,  but  also  carries  back  well  merited 
fame  to  the  memory  of  the  late  finance  counsellor,  G.  Hoff,  its 
former  manager,  whose  acquaintance  bad  been  made  by  him 
(Mr.  Hendriks)  and  other  members  of  this  Society,  and  who  had 
explained  to  them,  both  in  Gotha  and  in  London,  the  perfect 
statistical  methods  by  which  all  the  registrations  of  facts  bearing 
upon  the  mathematical  and  financial  condition  of  this  immense 
mutual  association  for  life  assurance  had  been  inaugurated  and 
kept  up.  The  fruit  of  this  was  well  shown  in  the  volume  of  its 
experience  from  which  Dr.  Guy  had  quoted.  It  appeared  to  him 
(Mr.  Hendriks)  that  not  only  upon  this  question,  but  upon  almost 
every  point  of  interest  to  an  actuary  in  the  records  of  a  great 
assurance  society,  this  publication  of  the  Gotha  Society  was  by  far 
the  most  valuable  thing  of  the  kind  that  had  ever  been  published. 
So  minute  was  the  accuracy  secured  in  every  record,  that  it  would 
be  found  that  out  of  all  the  22,017  deaths  that  had  occurred,  it 
was  only  in  3  cases'  that  there  was  an  absence  of  proof  of  the  exact 
month  in  which  the  deaths  took  place.  Taking  the  deaths  of  the 
whole  year  in  the  Gotha  Society  as  100,  the  proportions  thereof 
throughout  each  month  of  the  year  stood  thus : — 

January    8*68 

February  8z6 

March   9*43 

April 9*  10 

^»y 9*23 

June 7*83 

July  7*8 1 

August 7*36 

September    7'8z 

October     765 

November 820 

December 8*6z 

Unknown o'oi 


It  will  be  seen  from  this,  that  the  three  months  of  highest 
mortality  were  found  to  be  March,  April,  and  May.  As  these  aro 
not  the  coldest  three  months  of  the  year,  the  result  so  far  was 
other  in  a  contrary  direction  from  Dr.  Guy's  induction.  It  might, 
however,  be  a  question  whether  we  were  comparing  like  things 
with  like.  He  (Mr.  Hendriks)  rather  understood  Dr.  Guy's 
interesting  paper  as  touching  upon  general  mortality  of  all  classes 
of  the  community  in  the  particular  months  of  the  year.  Now  the 
population  at  large  was  not  under  the  same  conditions  as  the 
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population  represented  by  the  customers  of  an  assurance  society 
doing  a  business  amongst  the  higher  and  middle  classes.    A  ?ery 
important  disturbing  element  must  be  most  carefully  kept  in  view 
in   comparing  general  mortality  with  assurance  class  mortality. 
Very  few  lives  indeed  came  for  assurance  mush  under  thirty.    The 
cold  weather  mortality,  which  swept  with  so  much  violence  over 
the  very  young  and  tender  children,  was  therefore  eliminated.    Tbe 
same  remark  might  also  to  a  very  large  extent  be  truly  applicable     | 
to  the  effects  of  low  temperature  upon  the  very  aged  sick,  for  it 
was  a  fact  susceptible  of  the  most  complete  statistical  proo£  that    j 
taking  every  assurance  society  together,  they  had  no  very  large    j 
number  of  lives  at  extreme  ages,  say  85  to  95  years  of  age.    The 
monthly  distribution  of  the  claims  upon  assurance  offices  was  not    i 
therefore  at  all   largely  affected  by  the  fatal  influences  of  cold    , 
weather  on  excessively  aged  lives.     Although  he  (Mr.  Hendriks)    j 
had  ventured  to  offer  this  criticism,  he  was  rather  inclined,  not-    I 
withstanding  it,  to  consider  that  the  Gotha  experience,  taken  as  a    , 
whole,  was  in  support  of  Dr.  Guy's  deductions.     The  coldest  half    ! 
of  the  year  in  Germany  was  certainly  from  November  to  April    | 
inclusive.     Now  the  Gotha  mortality  showed  that  out  of  every  ioo    j 
deaths    distributed    over  the  twelve  months  of    the   year,  51*3    ! 
occurred  in  November  to  April,  and  only  477  in  the  remaining  six   j 
months  of  the  year,  May  to  October.     The  deaths  in  the  colder  six   ; 
months,  of  the  average  of  the  fifty  years  1829-78,  amongst  Uvea 
assured  by  the  Gotha  Society,  had  thus  exceeded,  by  10  per  cent 
very  nearly,  the  deaths  in  the  warmer  six  months  of  the  same 
years. 

Mr.  C.  Walford  regarded  the  paper  as  one  of  great  interest,  and  ; 
Dr.  Guy  had  shown  considerable  tact  in  bringing  to  the  front  those  ! 
points  which  were  most  instructive  and  most  philosophical.    It 
happened  that  he  (the  speaker)  was  quite  familiar  with  the  worki 
of  the  writers  whom  Dr.  Guy  had  mentioned,  and  he  took  that 
opportunity  of  saying  that  he  regarded  Dr.  Short  as  one  of  the 
most  original  observers  and  one  of  the  most  useful  men  this  countiy 
had  ever  produced.     All  his  works  were  of  the  greatest  possible 
interest,  and  evinced  most  careful  inquiry.  With  regard  to  Heberden, 
he  might  say  he  was  a  man  in  advance  of  his  time,  who  aptly  dis- 
covered the  best  sources  of  information,  and  who  drew  very  aWe 
deductions   from   the  facts  which  came  before   him.     No  doubt 
Heberden  was  the  first  to  draw  the  deduction  that  cold  was  a  fatal 
enemy  to  human  life.     With  regard  to  Dr.  Scoresby-Jackson  he 
regarded  that  gentleman's  work  as  one  of  great  philosophic  interest. 
The  registrar-general  for  Scotland  had  over  and  over  again  referred 
to  the  influence  of  cold  on  mortality,  and  amongst  other  very  interest- 
ing and  important  statistics,  he  had  revealed  the  fact  that  in  the 
west  of  Scotland  the  mortality  differed  very  materially  in  the  winter 
months  from  that  of  the  east.    The  climate  was  much  milder,  owing 
to  the  influence,  it  was  believed,  of  the  gulf  stream.     He  could  not 
add  anything  to  what  had   been  said  in  regard  to  the  masterfr 
manner  in  which  the  Gotha  Insurance  Company,  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  financial  institutions  in  Europe,  had  kept  its  records. 
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In  reference  to  Table  I  there  was  a  fact  which  was  rather  sur- 
prising, and  that  was  that  the  influence  of  climate  was  not  pre- 
cisely the  same  on  the  two  sexes — a  circumstance  which  he  thought 
might  be  attributable  in  some  measure  to  difference  of  occupation. 
There  was  no  doubt  that  the  influence  of  cold  on  mortality-  was 
very  great,  as  all  the  life  insurance  offices  knew  to  their  cost,  during 
the  last  two  or  three  winters ;  and  unfortunately  for  them  the  annui- 
tants had  not  died  off  quite  in  the  same  ratio  as  the  life  insurers. 
He  might  also  mention  that  the  experience  of  accident  insurance 
companies  was  somewhat  remarkable  in  regard  to  extremely  hot 
weather  and  extremely  cold  weather.  They  had  more  accidents 
then,  than  in  any  other  season  of  the  year.  He  had  no  doubt  that 
moisture  also  was  an  important  factor  in  influencing  mortality. 

Mr.  A.  H.  Bailey,  while  concurring  in  what  the  previous  speakers 
had  said  with  regard  to  Dr.  Guy's  valuable  paper,  wished  to  make 
one  remark.  He  (Dr.  Guy)  had  made  use  of  the  term  death-rate 
in  a  way  which  was  perhaps  a  little  misleading.  What  was  ordi- 
narily understood  by  the  death-rate  was  the  ratio  of  the  number  of 
deaths  to  the  number  living.  It  was  therefore  a  little  startling  to 
find  this  statement  made :  "  A  simple  calculation  shows  that  if  55 
in  100  die  in  the  colder  months,  only  45  die  in  the  warmer.  Among 
the  individual  months  June  shows  the  highest  figure,  and  July  the 
lowest."  One  thing  that  struck  him  very  much  in  this  paper,  was 
that  the  rule  laid  down  by  Dr.  Guy,  of  mortality  being  in  inverse 
ratio  to  temperature,  seemed  to  apply  to  men  and  women  in  the 
prime  of  life  almost  as  much  as  it  did  to  children  and  old  people ; 
whereas  he  thought  that  while  it  was  known  that  to  old  people  and x 
children  cold  weather  was  very  unfavourable,  there  was  a  prevail- 
ing idea  that  to  people  in  the  prime  of  life  cold  weather  was  condu- 
cive to  health.  The  only  other  remark  he  wished  to  make  had  been 
anticipated  by  Mr.  Hendriks,  and  that  was  that  great  care  must 
be  taken  in  comparing  the  experiences  of  life  insurance  companies, 
^otherwise  they  might  lead  to  very  erroneous  conclusions. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Gates,  jun.,  wished  to  call  attention  to  that  section  of 
the  paper  where  Dr.  Guy  mentioned  that  the  death-rate  ranged 
directly  as  the  temperature  in  Asiatic  cholera,  inflammation  of  the 
bowels,  and  chronic  diseases  of  the  liver.  He  did  not  give  a  reason 
for  this.  He  (the  speaker)  would  ask  whether  the  reason  was  that 
the  high  death-rate,  as  shown  by  the  diagrams  in  the  room,  in  the 
hot  months,  was  owing  to  the  consumption  of  fruit  which  was  ripe 
in  those  seasons,  and  caused  a  great  deal  of  cholera  ? 

Mr.  Philip  Vanderbyl  thought  they  were  all  convinced  that 
temperature  played  a  very  important  part  in  relation  to  mortality, 
but  we  must  try  to  distinguish  causes  from  coincidences.  He 
would  like,  for  instance,  to  have  known  the  relative  amount  of 
moisture  associated  with  the  variations  in  temperature.  We  all 
know  that  people  left  this  country  at  certain  seasons,  and  went  to 
high  places  of  resort  in  Switzerland,  and  even  to  Colorado,  where  it 
was  extremely  cold,  but  where  the  air  was  very  dry,  and  it  was 
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found  that  those  places  were  very  healthy.  He  ventured  to  draw  the 
conclusion  from  this,  that  there  were  other  concurrent  circumstances 
as  well  as  the  mere  effects  of  temperature  which  had  an  important 
bearing  on  the  rate  of  mortality.  Many  invalids  in  this  country 
were  quite  incapable  of  leaving  their  houses  if  there  was  the 
smallest  chance  of  their  feet  getting  damp,  or  even  if  the  air  felt 
damp,  whereas  they  could  go  out  in  very  cold  weather,  provided  it 
was  dry,  without  suffering  any  injury.  Therefore  he  considered 
that  the  moisture  played  an  important  part,  and  materially  modified 
the  effects  of  temperature  in  relation  to  mortality. 

Mr.  Juland  Danvebs,  in  support  of  what  the  last  speaker  had 
said,  thought  that  as  regarded  certain  parts  of  India  on  which  he 
had  been  able  to  obtain  information,  mortality  was  due  more  to  the 
moist  Condition  of  the  atmosphere  than  to  the  great  extremes  of 
heat  and  cold  experienced.  Many  medical  officers  who  had  had 
experience  in  that  country,  and  who  had  studied  this  subject,  had 
given  it  as  their  opinion  from  the  cases  which  had  been  admitted 
into  hospitals  and  elsewhere  in  India,  that  sickness  and  mortality 
proceeded  rather  from  excessive  moisture  than  from  excessive  cold 
or  heat. 

Mr.  S.  Boubnb  fully  appreciated  the  high  value  of  the  paper, 
yet  at  the  same  time  he  would  suggest,  as  one  accustomed  to  deal 
with  figures,  although  not  precisely  of  the  same  kind,  that  the 
subject  of  the  paper  required  a  great  deal  of  investigation  before  it 
was  possible  to  accept  the  principles  that  had  been  advanced  by 
Dr.  Guy.  There  was  a  comparison  made  in  Table  X  between  two 
distinct  series  of  fifteen  years,  and  the  remark  was  made  that  these 
coincided  very  closely.  But  it  was  not  really  two  distinct  periods 
of  fifteen  years,  for  eleven  of  the  years  were  the  same  in  each  case, 
therefore  the  coincidence  of  the  figures  was  not  at  all  surprising. 
Again,  with  regard  to  the  same  table  in  the  temperate  months,  the 
decrease  of  the  deaths  of  the  first  series  was  n\  per  cent.,  or  in 
other  words  from  138,182  in  the  four  cold  months,  the  deaths  fell 
to  12  5,634  in  the  four  temperate  months ;  and  if  they  took  the  other 
series  the  fall  was  only  10$  per  cent.,  that  was  to  say  from  125,634 
in  the  temperate  to  114,019  in  the  four  hot  months.  Now  these 
two  did  not  agree  together  at  all,  and  therefore  although  the 
coincidence  between  the  percentage  of  the  hot  months  and  the  cold 
months  as  comparing  together  was  tolerably  justified,  yet  the 
temperate  months  threw  out  the  calculation  considerably,  and 
would  suggest  the  idea  that  possibly  it  might  have  been  due  to  the 
continuity  of  the  period  rather  than  to  the  temperature.  He  also 
thought  that  moisture,  as  had  been  remarked,  might  have  some- 
thing to  do  with  it.  There  was  besides  another  element  which 
might  enter  into  the  consideration,  and  that  was  the  question  of 
sunlight  and  shade.  That  too  had  no  doubt  a  good  deal  to  do  with 
health  and  the  duration  of  life.  All  other  things  being  equal,  he 
thought  when  the  sun  shone  people  were  much  more  likely  to  be 
healthy  than  they  were  when  it  was  shaded  from  their  view.  This 
was  a  fitting  subject  he  thought  for  special  investigation.    They 
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found  a  wide  difference  also  in  Table  XXII,  although  there  was  the 
remarkable  fact  that  in  the  four  temperate  months  in  each  of  the 
six  years  the  percentage  was  exactly  the  same,  33  per  Cent,  that 
had  not  at  all  borne  out  as  shown  by  the  percentage  in  the  earlier 
tables  any  great  uniformity  in  the  percentage,  and  the  difference 
between  the  highest  and  lowest  percentages  in  the  earlier  tables 
was  wider  than  it  was  in  the  latter.  He  only  threw  out  these  hints 
as  showing  that  a  great  deal  of  investigation  and  research  was 
necessary  before  they  could  accept  as  conclusive  the  results  which 
a  limited  number  of  investigations  brought  out.  Nevertheless  they 
must  all  be  indebted  to  Dr.  Guy  for  bringing  forward  such  an 
important  subject  in  the  able  manner  he  had  done. 

Dr.  C.  E.  Saunders  wished  to  know  why  Dr.  Guy  in  Table  XI 
had  taken  the  ages  of  children  under  2  instead  of  1,  to  which 
Dr.  Guy  immediately  replied  that  the  sources  of  information  were 
not  available. 

The  Rev.  I.  Doxsbt  wished  to  remark  on  the  observations  made 
by  Mr.  Vanderbyl,  and  also  by  Mr.  Bourne,  in  respect  to  the  two 
conditions  of  wet  and  sunshine.  He  had  a  great  deal  of  informa- 
tion recently  with  respect  to  the  conditions  of  life  in  winter  time  in 
Canada.  Some  friends  of  his  who  had  been  living  for  twenty  years 
there,  had  been  sojourning  in  this  country  for  the  last  two  or  three 
winters,  and  they  found  that  it  was  almost  impossible  for  them  to 
endure  the  cold  in  London,  whilst  in  Montreal  they  could  endure 
the  cold  when  the  thermometer  was  40°  below  zero.  From  all  the 
information  that  he  had  received  of  Canada,  he  found  that  the  cold 
was  so  mnch  more  intense,  and  the  air  so  much  drier  in  that 
country,  and  that  in  winter  time  there  was  much  bright  sunshine, 
making  it  a  most  enjoyable  season  of  the  year ;  and  he  believed  if 
the  facts  could  be  brought  out  with  regard  to  health,  it  would  be 
found  that  the  absence  of  sunshine  and  the  prevalence  of  moisture 
went  far  to  neutralise  the  general  conclusions  which  Dr.  Guy  had 
laid  down  with  so  much  ability. 

Dr.  Gut,  in  reply,  admitted  the  justice  of  Mr.  Bailey's  criticism 
respecting  the  use  of  the  term  death-rate.  It  should  be  corrected 
before  his  paper  went  to  press.  With  respect  to  Mr.  Gates's 
suggestion,  that  the  mortality  of  the  summer  months  might  be 
caused  by  fruit,  and  not  by  increased  temperature,  he  had  been 
able  to  put  that  suggestion  to  the  test  in  a  conclusive  way. 
The  inmates  of  our  convict  prisons,  with  whom  Dr.  Guy  had  been 
brought  into  contact  for  several  years,  never  have  fruit  to  eat. 
They  not  only  had  no  fruit,  but  no  change  of  diet  from  one  year's 
end  to  the  other.  Nor  was  the  food  they  got  in  the  hot  weather  in 
any  way  worse  than  in  the  cold.  The  care  displayed  at  all  times  in 
selecting  the  prisoners'  food  could  not  be  exceeded.  If  an  attempt 
were  made  to  introduce  food  not  of  the  best  possible  quality,  it 
would  be  sent  back.  The  water  too,  as  supplied  to  Mill  bank  Prison, 
of  which  he  had  been  speaking,  was  excellent.  But  the  prisoners 
had  diarrhoea  in  the  warmer  months  chiefly,  and  the  number  of 
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cases  fluctuated  with  the  temperature.  As  to  the  question  of 
moisture,  his  paper  did  not  profess  to  handle  that.  He  had  dis- 
tinctly limited  his  paper  to  the  effect  of  temperature.  There  was 
an  inconvenient  practice  iu  all  societies  of  finding  fault  with  a  man 
who  had  chosen  a  particular  subject  of  inquiry,  for  not  going  in 
this  direction  and  in  that,  beyond  the  limits  he  had  prescribed  to 
himself.  The  influence  of  moisture  on  mortality,  for  instance,  was 
no  part  of  his  subject :  it  was  beyond  his  limits.  But  Dr.  Scoresby- 
Jackson  had  gone  minutely  into  that  as  well  as  other  probable 
causes  of  mortality.  For  the  influence  of  moisture,  barometric 
pressure,  force  and  direction  of  wind,  and  so  on,  Dr.  Guy  must 
refer  to  Dr.  Jackson's  paper.  Throughout  his  paper  he  (Dr.  Guy) 
had  spoken  chiefly  of  England,  but  his  impression  was  that  in  die 
hotter  climates,  although  moisture  might  play  its  part,  temperature 
was  the  main  cause  of  the  variation  of  the  death-rate.  Its 
influence  would  predominate,  but  in  those  regions  the  hottest 
seasons  would  be  the  most  fatal,  as  the  cold  seasons  were  in  tibia 
country.  Dr.  Guy  would  repeat  what  he  began  by  stating,  that  he 
had  endeavoured  to  work  out  a  certain  result  by  a  certain  method, 
and  thus  to  show  the  value  of  that  method.  In  this  he  believed  he 
had  succeeded,  and  he  felt  that  some  such  method  must  be  adopted 
if  we  would  arrive  at,  or  discover  the  true  influence  of  moisture,  of 
sunshine,  or  of  any  other  element  of  the  atmosphere.  But  it 
seemed  unlikely  that  any  meteorological  influence,  and  any  com- 
bination of  such  forces,  would  be  found  to  equal  the  effect  of 
temperature. 

The  Chaibman  (James  Caird,  Esq.,  C.B.,  F.R.S.)  thought  it  was 
now  his  duty  to  ask  the  meeting  to  give  Dr.  Guy  a  cordial  vote  of 
thanks  for  his  very  interesting  and  instructive  paper.  It  would 
appear  that  the  warm  months  in  this  country  were  the  most  healthy. 
As  soon  as  they  went  into  India  they  get  into  a  different  condition 
of  circumstances,  and  he  quite  understood  that  Dr.  Guy's  paper 
was  confined  to  this  country  and  the  western  parts  of  Europe,  and 
was  not  intended  in  any  way  to  apply  to  the  warm  regions  of  the 
earth,  where  the  conditions  were  of  a  totally  different  kind.  As  a 
practical  deduction  he  would  suggest  that  insurance  companies  in 
charging  an  additional  premium  on  persons  going  to  warm  countries 
during  the  winter  months,  and  so  escaping  the  risky  period  of  our 
northern  climate,  would  seem  to  be  in  error.  A  man  with  a  delicacy 
of  constitution  who  left  this  country  towards  the  end  of  October, 
and  made  the  voyage  to  India,  and,  after  three  or  four  months' 
residence  there  in  the  fine  climate  of  the  cool  weather,  retained 
home  in  spring,  ought  rather  to  be  allowed  a  deduction  than  he 
called  on  to  pay  a  penalty  for  thus  taking  the  best  means  of  lengthen- 
ing his  days.  He  begged  in  the  name  of  the  Statistical  Society  to 
offer  to  Dr.  Guy  the  best  thanks  of  the  Society  for  his  most  useful 
paper. 
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The  Proceedings  of  the  Statistical  Committee, 0/  the  Treasury. 

The  report  of  a  Treasury  Committee,  of  which  Mr.  Chilcters  was 
chairman,  appointed  in  1877  to. consider  the  question  of  harmonising 
our  national  statistics,  has  lately  been  issued  as  a  Parliamentary 
paper,  the  report  itself  being  dated  23rd  December,  1879.  The 
members  of  the  Committee,  besides  Mr.  Childers,  were  Colonel 
Bomilly,  Commissioner  of  Customs ;  Mr.  Farrer,  Secretary  of  the 
Board  of  Trade;  Mr.  Welby,  of  the  Treasury;  Mr.  Shaw- Lef evre, 
M.P.,  now  First  Commissioner  of  Works  and  Past  President  of 
the  Statistical^  Society ;  Mr.  A.  J.'  Balfour,  M.P. ;  and  Sir  M.  W. 
Ridley,  M.P. ;  the  latter  gentleman  being  afterward^  succeeded  by 
Mr.  Ritchie,  M.P.  Sir  John  Lambert,  of  the  Local  Government 
Board,  was  also  a  member  of  the  Committee  at  first,  bnt  took  no 
part  in  the  proceedings.  The  Treasury  .minute  appointing  the  Com- 
mittee runs  as  follows : — 

"  My  Lords  have  before  them  a  correspondence  with  the  Boards 
of  Trade  and  of  Customs  upon  the  subject  of  the  control  to  be  exer- 
cised by  those  departments  respectively  over  the  returns  of  trade  and 
navigation  of  the  United  Kingdom  which*  are  annually  presented  to 
Parliament.  The  immediate  question  raised  in  this  correspondence 
is  one  only  of  departmental  interest,  and  might  no  doubt  be  easily 
settled  by  a  reference  to  the  report  -upon  the  statistical  branches  of 
the  Customs  which  was. made  to  the  Treasury  in  the  year- 1870  by 
Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre  and  Mr:  Foster ;  but  on  considering  this  ques- 
tion my  Lords  have  been  led  to  observe  that  it  forms  only  a  part, 
and  a  very  small  part,  of^a  much  larger  subject,  which  seems  to  call 
for  serious  attention.  This  is  the  compilation  and  publication  by 
Government  departments  of  statistics  generally.  My  Lords  have 
before  them  a  memorandum  upon  this  subject  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Lack, 
late  assistant  in  the  statistical  branch  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and 
another,  prepared  by  Mr.  Giffen,  now  the  head  of  'that  department, 
both  of  whicn  show  that  there  is  great  room  for  improvement  in  the 
system  on  which  official  statistics  are  prepared.* 

"  Indeed,  it  can  scarcely  be  said  that  at  present  there  is  any 
system  at  all.  Each  department  compiles  and  publishes  from  time 
to  time  information  more  or  less  detailed  with  regard  to  the  busi- 
ness with  which  it  is  concerned,  but  there  appears  to  be  no  fixed 
principles  laid  down  for  the  guidance  of;  the  several  offices,  and  the 
consequence  is  that  but  little  harmony  or  coherence  exists  between 
the  various  classes  of  statistics  thus  published,  comparison  between 
them  is  often  impossible,  and  their  practical  utility  is  thereby  most 
seriously  impaired.  Perhaps  no  better  proof  of  this  is  required 
than  the  fact  that  in  connection  with  bills  or  motions  in  the  House 
of  Commons  returns  are  constantly  being  moved  for  to  supply 
information  which  is  already  before  Parliament  in  official  blue 
books,  but  which  is  there  so  imbedded  in  masses  of  detail  that  it  is 
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no  wonder  members  shrink  from*  the  labour  of  extracting  it  for 
themselves. 

"  The  chief  vices  of  the  present  practice  would  seem  to  be  a 
want  of  condensation,  which  leads  to  obscurity  in  the  statistics 
themselves,  and  to  waste  in  the  printing  of  them,  and  a  want  of 
uniformity,  which  leads  to  positive  confusion;  and,  although  with 
varying  laws  and  varying  customs  prevailing  in  the  different  divi- 
sions of  the  United  Kingdom  it  may  not  be  possible  -to  introduce 
absolute  harmony  with  the  returns  relating  to  each,  my  Lords 
believe  that  much  might  be  done  to  simplify  and  systematise  the 
statistical  information  which  is  now  supplied  from  official  sources,  if 
the  subject  were  to  be  fully  and  authoritatively  inquired  into. 

"  This  information  may  be  classified  as  follows  : — 

I.  Local  Government  Reports  and  Papors. 
II.  Population  Statistics. 

III.  Education  Statistics. 

IV.  Judicial  and  Prison  Statistics. 
V.  Financial  Statistics. 

VI.  Board  of  Trade  Returns. 
VII.  Miscellaneous  Reports  and  Papers. 

"  And  my  Lords  propose  to  appoint  a  committee  to  inquire  and 
report  upon  these,  attention  being  directed  more  especially  to  the 
following  points : —   » 

"  (1.)  The  great  mass  and  possibly  unnecessary » details  to  be 
found  in  some  of  the  annual  volumes  Or  statistics. 

"  (2.)  The  duplication  of  printing  which  prevails  Tery  largely 
by  means  of  anticipatory  publications  »of  more  complete  volumes  of 
statistics  and  otherwise. 

"  (3.)  The  evils  of  differences  in  form  in  compiling  statistics  in 
the  same  subject  for  England,  Scotland,  *and  Ireland,1  and  the  want 
of  harmony  in  the  headings,  classifications,  dates,  and  *  other  points 
where  statistics  in  different  subjects,  which  are  allied  directly  or 
indirectly,  ought  to  be  made  capable-of  intercomparison." 

The  report  of  the  Committee  is  too  long  for  insertion,  and » is 
besides  deprived  of  authority  by  the  dissent  of  Mr.  Lefevre  and 
Mr.3?srrer,  and  superseded  in  interest  by  other  matter  in  the  volume ; 
but  ^we-sub  join  the  conclusions  of  theirepdrt,  which  are  as  follows:— 

*V  1.1  That  each  of  the  statistically  important  departments  should 
be  ealled  upon  to  appoint  an  officer,  who-  should  haver  the  supervision 
of  all  'its  statistics  for  presentation  to  Parliament,  including  those 
of  its  -subordinate  offices.  This  would  'lead  to  internal  harmony, 
order,  and  proportion  in  the  returns  of  each  ^department,  and  would 
facilitate  all  the  statistics  of  each  service  being  'brought  together 
into  one  or  more  volumes  representing  that 'service.  We  agree  with 
the  view  expressed  by  Mr.  Lefevre  und  Mr.  Foster,  in  their  report 
on  the  revision  of  the  trade  statistics  in  1869-70,  that  it  is  better 
for  the  department  compiling  the  statistics  to  superintend  the  passing 
of  their  own  returns  through  the  press,  and  this  view  is  supported 
by  Mr.  Lack  in  his  evidence  (see  question  1256).  We  recommend, 
therefore,  that  the  larger  departments  should  each  edit  their  own 
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volume  of  statistics,  subject  to  the  control,  which  we  are  about  to 
advise,  with  regard  to  the  arrangement  and  the  forms  of  their  tables. 
"  2.  That  a  small  central  statistical  department  should  be  ap- 
pointed, subordinate  to  the  Treasury,  which  should  be  charged  with 
the  preparation  of  the  annual  abstracts,  home,  foreign,  and  colonial ; 
with  the  editing  of  a  miscellaneous  volume  containing  such  returns 
from  smaller  offices  as  cannot  be  included  in  any  of  the  volumes 
compiled  by  the  larger  departments  of  the  service ;  with  the  com- 
pilation of  an  annual  index  to  the  returns  presented  to  Parliament ; 
and  with  the  performance  of  such  of  the  other  statistical  duties  at 
present  performed  by  the  statistical  department  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  as  are  not  directly  connected  with  the  administration  of  the 
Board  of  Trade.  No  form  of  statistics  once  settled  should  be  altered 
without  reference  to  this  statistical  department. 

"  3.  That  the  head  of  the  central  statistical  department,  subor- 
dinated to  the  Treasury,  should  be  temporarily  associated,  in  accord- 
ance with  Mr.  Welby's  suggestion,  with  some  person  of  adequate 
position,  having  the  requisite  qualifications  and  time  at  his  disposal, 
in  order  that  they  may  go  through  the  statistics  of  each  department 
with  the  statistical  officer  permanently  appointed  by  that  department, 
the  three  submitting  to  the  Treasury  schemes  for  bringing  the  parlia- 
mentary statistics  of  each  office  into  conformity  with  the  principles 
we  have  laid  down.  We  are  of  opinion  that  this  preliminary 
arrangement  should  be  limited  to  a  period  of  one  year,  and — 

"  4.  That  when  in  the  course  of  the  year  detailed  reports  shall 
tave  been  so  furnished,  suggesting  the  form  and  contents  for  each 
Volume  of  statistics,  in  accordance  with  the  principles  we  have  laid 
down,  a  small  permanent  board  or  commission  should  be  appointed 
to  carry  on  the  supervision  of  statistics,  and  to  secure  a  continuance 
pf  order  and  harmony  in  the  general  body  of  returns  presented  to 
Parliament. 

44  We  strongly  urge  that  these  arrangements  should  be  carried 
oat  as  soon  as  possible,  in  view  of  the  approaching  census  in  1881, 
Hie  detail  of  which  we  consider  should  be  settled  in  concurrence 
Inth  the  new  statistical  department.  The  delay  which  occurred  in 
fettling  details  for  the  census  of  1871  notoriously  occasioned  great 
^convenience. 

"  Considered  financially,  we  believe  that  by  such  a  simplification 

parliamentary  returns  as  we  have  suggested  a  very  considerable 

Auction  would  be  effected  in  the  cost  of  their  preparation  and 

*  a  ting;  while  at  the  same  time  our  national  and  parliamentary 

tistics  would  become  a  worthy  record  of  the  condition  and  of  the 

of  the  United  Kingdom." 

I     The  dissent  of  Mr.  Fairer  and  Mr.  Lefevre  is  expressed  in  the 
Allowing  separate  report,  which  appears  interesting : — 

Separate  Report  of  Mr.  Lefevre  and  Mr.  Farrer. 

u  We  agree  generally  with  Part  I  of  the  above  Report,  subject, 
b  the  case  of  one  of  us,  to  the  observations  contained  in  the  sub- 
pined  memorandum.  We  think  that  the  defects  of  the  present 
JsHatics   therein  pointed  out  are  due  principally  to  want  of  co- 
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operation  between  the  various  departments.  We  doubt,  however, 
whether  this  co-operation  could  be  effectively  attained,  either  now 
or  hereafter,  by  such  a  board  as  suggested  in  Part  II  of  the  Report. 
At  the  same  time  we  agree  that  some  supervising  and  harmonising 
agency,  such  as  is  proposed,  as  an  interim  measure,  is  desirable. 
But  whilst  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  influence  and  authority 
of  the  Treasury  should  for  this  purpose  be  brought  to  bear  on  the 
other  offices,  we  hesitate  to  recommend  the  removal  of  the  Statis- 
tical Department  of  the  Board  of  Trade  to  the  Treasury,  as  we 
think  this  is  a  matter  to  be  considered  and  determined  by  Her 
Majesty's  Government  in  connexion  with  the  distribution  of  busi- 
ness between  the  different  departments. 

(Signed)        George  Shaw  Lefevbb. 
"  December,  1879.  T.  H.  Farbhr.  " 

The  following  is  a  minute  by  Mr.  Welby  referred  to  in  the 
report,  and  which  appears  to  be  of  special  interest  as  presumably 
representing  a  Treasury  view : — 

Memorandum  by  Mr.  Welby. — Official  Statistics. 

"  It  is  admitted  that  the  official  -statistics  presented  to  Parlia- 
ment are  not  satisfactory.  No  general  principle  has  been  laid  down 
for  the  guidance  of  departments  in  the  preparation  of  statements 
and  accounts  intended  to  describe  the  course  of  administration  and 
the  progress  of  the  nation. 

"  Heads  of  departments,  therefore,  follow  their  own  inclinations. 
In  some  instances  no  record  of  administration  from  year  to  year  is 
prepared  and  published,  so  that  isolated  accounts  prescribed  by 
Parliament  or  returns  granted  to  private  members  contain  all  the 
information  which  the  public  can  obtain  in-  reference  to  the  service 
concerned.  This  division  includes  most  of  the  leading  offices,  such 
as  the  Treasury,  the  Secretaries  of  State,  the  Board  of  Trade. 

"  Other  departments,  such  as  the  Army  and  Navy,  do  not 
publish  general  reports,  but  present  to  Parliament  statements  in 
greater  or  less  detail  illustrative  of  their  administration,  and  special 
reports  of  certain  branches,  such  as  education,  health,  Ac. 

"  Other  departments,  again,  such  as  those  of  Revenue,  the 
Local  Government  Board,  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education, 
the  Mint,  &c.,  present  yearly  reports,  forming  a  continuous  narra- 
tive of  their  proceedings  from  year  to  year,  recording  changes  in 
the  law,  and  affording  opportunity  for  commenting  upon  the  short- 
comings and  noting  the  effect  of  such  changes. 

"  The  last  of  these  three  classes  can  alone  be  said  to  be  based 
upon  a  principle.  The  annual  reports  of  the  departments  forming 
this  class  differ  very  much  among  themselves  and  in  detail,  but  all 
the  departments  making  such  reports  endeavour  therein  to  give  a 
systematic  account  of  their  transactions,  and  for  that  purpose  they 
are  compelled  to  note  circumstances  and  facts  which  would  prohablj 
escape  observation  or  record  were  no  such  obligation  imposed  noon 
the  officers  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  the  department.  In  other 
words,  the  necessity  of  preparing  a  report  teaches  public  servants 
to  observe  facts  and  to  generalise  from  them.     The  result  can  hardly 
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fail  to  benefit  both  themselves  and  the  public.  Useful  information 
is  collected  and  put  into  print,  it  is  s objected  to  criticism,  revised 
from  time  to  time  and  corrected,  and  thus  the  record  of  facts  upon 
which  Parliament  and  the  country  depend  for  guidance  in  action 
becomes  day  by  day  more  valuable  because  more  trustworthy. 

u  The  system  of  annual  reports  is,  however,  open  to  the  objec- 
tion that  it  encourages  the  printing  of  matter  not  required  for 
public  information,  and  that,  as  is  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Carmichael, 
the  reports  presented  to  Parliament  are  made  to  serve  the  double 
purpose  of  continuous  public  record,  and  of  temporary  instruction 
to  administrative  and  departmental  officers. 

"  If,  then,  the  official  statistics  of  the  kingdom  are  to  be  framed 
according  to  an  intelligible  principle,  it  will  be  necessary,  first,  to 
consider  whether  the  system  of  annual  reports  should  not  be 
extended  further.  This  would  probably  not  be  practicable  in  the 
case  of  the  leading  departments  of  control  and  correspondence, 
such  as  the  Treasury,  the  offices  of  the  Secretaries  of  State,  &c. 
Their  functions  are  so  varied,  and  are  often  of  so  confidential  or 
political  a  nature,  that  it  would  not  be  easy  or  advisable  to  resume 
their  transactions  in  an  annual  report.  But,  even  in  their  cases, 
the  statistical  information  which  such  departments  present  to 
Parliament  might  possibly  be  gathered  into  a  volume,  or  at  all 
events  into  more  condensed  or  compact  form  than  it  is  at  present. 

"  There  is  a  great  difference,  however,  between  the  functions  of 
the  departments  of  control  and  correspondence  and  the  functions 
of  the  purely  executive  departments,  and  annual  reports  might 
without  inconvenience  be  required  from  the  latter,  e.g.,  from  the 
War  Office,  the  Admiralty,  the  National  Debt  Office,  Office  of 
Works,  and  others  of  a  like  character. 

"  These  reports  containing  all  the  statistics,  as  distinct  from 
estimates  and  accounts,  presented  to  Parliament  by  the  War  Office, 
the  Admiralty,  the  National  Debt  Office  (as  the  case  may  be), 
would  be  an  improvement  upon  the  present  practice.  Types  of 
such  reports  are  to  be  found  in  the  reportspresented  to  Congress 
by  the  War  and  Navy  Departments  of  the  United  States. 

"  If  this  suggestion  were  adopted,  the  Stale  would  publish 
annually  the  group  of  trade  and  navigation  statistics,  the  groups  of 
judicial,  prison,  education,  and  local  government  statistics,  and  also 
groups  of  colonial  and  foreign  statistics;  report**  from  all  the 
executive  departments  containing  in  a  collected  form  the  informa- 
tion which  each  department  is  required  or  thinks  fit  to  lay  before 
Parliament. 

"  Lastly,  departments  not  making  annual  reports  would  collect 
such  statistics  as  belong  to  them,  and  present  them  to  Parliament 
in  a  compact  and  convenient  shape. 

"  Each  set  of  statistics  would  be  under  the  control  of  the 
department  charged  with  their  preparation. 

"  The  foregoing  suggestion  is  merely  an  extension  of  present 
practice.  It  involves  no  change  diminishing  the  control  of  heads 
of  departments  over  their  own  work.  It  necessitates  no  inter- 
ference with  their  freedom  of  action,  and  it  need  not  therefore 
provoke  opposition.  It  would  not,  however,  secure  homogeneity  of 
statistical  record,  it  would  not  check  the  printing  of  superfluous  or 
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useless  matter,  and  it  would  not  curb  the  propensity  of  departments 
to  make  their  blue-books  serve  the  purpose,  at  once,  of  public 
record  and  of  instructions  for  the  administrative  staff  of  the 
departments. 

"  Mr.  Garmichael  proposes  that  the  Government  should  establish 
a  supervising  and  controlling  authority  over  the  statistical  record 
annually  presented  to  Parliament,  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining 
harmony  and  order  in  the  arrangement  of  the  returns,  and  of 
seeing  that  the  amount  of  information  given  by  any  one  branch  of 
the  service  is  kept  in  due  proportion  to  that  furnished  by  others, 
and  he  thinks  that  this  object  might  be  attained  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  permanent  statistical  board  composed  of  (say)  twelve 
members,  each  of  whom  should  be  a  representative  of  one  of  the 
large  departments ;  that  these  representatives  should  be  permanent 
officials  of  high  standing  and  conversant  with  the  statistics  of  their 
offices ;  that  the  board  should  be  held  responsible  for  seeing  that 
the  annual  returns  relating  to  the  respective  departments  bear  due 
relation  to  each  other.  He  would  appoint  a  small  statistical 
department  with  a  highly  salaried  and  thoroughly  efficient  chief 
subordinate  to  this  unpaid  board,  and  he  would  make  it  the  business 
of  this  Statistical  Department  to  supervise  and  keep  in  harmony, 
under  the  board,  the  statistics  from  all  the  offices. 

"  It  is  obvious  that  the  officers  of  a  department  are  the  persons 
best  qualified  to  collect  the  statistics  of  that  department.  Their 
experience  and  technical  knowledge  gives  them  advantages  which 
outsiders  cannot  attain.  If  this  view  be  correct,  the  rule  may  be 
laid  down  that  statistics  must,  in  the  first  instance,  be  collected  bj 
the  department  transacting  the  business  to  which  these  statistics 
relate.  But  any  person  conversant  with  the  Civil  Service  will 
admit,  I  think,  the  not  unnatural  but  extreme  jealousy  with  which 
departmental  officers  regard  interference  from  without.  The  com- 
mittee has  had  before  it  a  very  good  example  of  such  jealousy  in 
the  animated  correspondence  between  the  Customs  and  the  Board 
of  Trade  on  the  subject  of  trade  statistics ;  while  in  various  instances 
we  have,  I  think,  found  no  great  readiness  to  accept  suggestions 
emanating  from  the  committee  itself.  Good  policy,  therefore, 
would  bid  us  consult,  as  far  as  is-  practicable,  the  sentiment,  it  may 
be  the  prejudice,  of  the  officers  employed  in  the  collection  of 
statistics,  if  we  are  to  get  the  benefit  of  their  goodwill  and  intelli- 
gence. Mr.  Carmichael  appears  to  me  to  have  seized  this  principle, 
for  his  recommendations  aim  at  enlisting  the  departments  them- 
selves in  the  work  of  harmonising  and  pruning  their  own  statistics. 
He  seems  to  expect,  it  is  true,  that  an  important  part  of  the 
statistical  duties  now  performed  by  departmental  officers  will 
eventually  be  absorbed  into  the  Central  Statistical  Department. 
Upon  this  point  I  am  not  at  present  prepared  to  agree  with  him.  I 
deprecate  the  idea  of  such  a  department.  It  would  exist  for  the 
purpose  of  creating  statistics,  and  I  should  be  afraid  that  its  appetite 
would  only  grow  with  indulgence.  But  I  do  not  understand  this 
absorption  to  form  part  of  Mr.  Carmichaers  scheme,  and  it  is 
unnecessary  to  speculate  on  future  contingencies.  In  the  present 
he  proposes  to  entrust  the  duty  of  collecting  and  editing  statistics 
to  the  departments  themselves,  under  the  control  of  a  committee 
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chosen  from  their  own  body,  bat  assisted  and  advised  by  a  salaried 
and  permanent  officer  and  a  small  staff. 

"  I  think  the  suggestion  valuable,  as  it  is  in  harmony  with  the 
principles  which  recommend  themselves  to  my  judgment,  and  I 
should  be  ready  to  adopt,  it  if  I  xlid  not  feel  doubtful  about  the 
efficient  working  of  such  a  committee,  especially  if  it  were  appointed 
at  the  present  moment,  when  it  would  have  to>  undertake  detailed 
labour  for  which  it  is. hardly  calculated.  I  will  explain  my  meaning 
somewhat  more  fully.  The  statistics  of  the  various  departments 
are  not  as  yet  in  a  satisfactory  condition.  Mr.  Childers  and  his 
committee  can  hardly  do  more  than  lay  down  general  principles,  to 
which  the  statistics  of  the  different  departments  must  be  adjusted. 
The  next  step  in  order  is  an  examination  of  the  statistics  of  each 
department,  followed  by  a  report  or  memorandum  showing  the 
changes  necessary  in  order  to  make  these  statistics  conform  with 
the  principle  laid  down  by  Mr.  Childers's  committee.  It  is  true 
that  our  sub- committees  have  done  service  in  investigating  the 
statistics  of  certain  departments,  and  that  the  result  of  their  labours 
will  be  useful  when  the  statistics  of  these  departments  are  examined, 
but  neither  Mr.  ;€hilders's  committee  nor  the  sub-committees  into 
which  it  is  divided  have  had  the,  time,  nos  are  they  likely  to  find 
the  time,  required  for  such  a  systematic  examination  of  each  set  of 
statistics  as  must,  I  think,  be  the  consequences  of  our  report.  But 
if  we  recognise  such  a  consequence  to  our  report,  we  ought,  I  think, 
to  satisfy  ourselves  that  the  persons  to  whom  we  propose  to  entrust 
the  carrying  out  of  it  will  be  thoroughly,  able  to  do  so,  and  I  am 
not  able  to  satisfy  myself,  for  the  following  reasons,  that  that  will 
be  the  case  with  the  representative  committee  contemplated  by 
Mr.  Carmichael. 

"  It  is  indispensable  that  the  membecs  of  <  that  committee  should 
he  chosen  from  the  highest  officers  of  the  departments  to  which  they 
belong.  The  permanent  head  of  each  office  would,  in  fact,  bo  its 
best  representative.  But  the  time  of  chief  officers  of  departments 
is  already  fully  occupied,  and  most  of  them,  while  jealous  of  inter- 
ference with  their  own  statistics,  would  be  careless  about  the 
statistics  of  other  departments,  unless  they  happened  (not  a 
common  attribute)  to  take  a  special  interest  in  the  subject.  I  have 
already  given  my  reasons  for  thinking  that  a  large  amount  of 
detailed  work  would  devolve  upon  the  committee  immediately  upon 
their  appointment,  and  I  am  afraid  that  if  the  best  qualified  officers 
were  placed  upon  it  they  could  not  devote  to  their  work  sufficient  « 
attention  to  ensure  the  success  of  the  experiment,  while  if  officers 
of  lower  rank  were  nominated  they  would  not  .give  the  committee 
the  weight  which  it  requires..  I  am  inclined  therefore,  to  inquire 
whether  there  is  any  alternative  measure  which,  if  more  tentative 
than  that  of  Mr.  Canniehael,  would  not., be> liable  to  the,  same  risk 
of  failure,  and  which  might  pave  the  way  fox  some  such  measure  as 
he  has  proposed  for  securing,  the  co-operation  of  the  departments  in 
controlling  their  own  statistics* 

"  It  is  evident  that  Mr.  Childers's  committee  cannot  undertake 
that  minute  analysis  of  the  statistics  of  each  department  which 
alone  would  enable  us  to  say  with  authority  that  such  and  sach 
statements  may  be  discontinued,  that  such  and  such  information 
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can  be  condemned  or  improved,  and  that  such  and  such  alterations 
are  advisable.  That  duty  can  only  be  efficiently  discharged  by  an 
officer  or  by  officers  whose  time,  as  a  whole,  can  be  devoted  to  it. 
No  more  competent  officer  for  snch  a  task  could  be  found  than  the 
present  chief  of  'the  Statistical  Department  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
Mr.  Giffen,  and  it  has  occurred  to  me  that,  following  the  precedent 
afforded  by  the- Treasury  officers  of  accounts,  we  might  devise  some- 
what similar  machinery  for  the  review  of  statistics,  it  being  under- 
stood that  Mr.  Giffen  would  be  one  of  the  officers  entrusted  with 
this  duty  ef  review. 

"  In  order  to  make  my  suggestion  clear,  I  will  state  shortly  the 
history  and  functions  of  the  Treasury  officers  of  accounts.  Some 
thirty  or  forty  years  ago  a  skilled  commission,  inquiring  into  public 
accounts,  pointed  out  the  necessity  of  securing  uniformity  of  system 
throughout  that  branch  of  the  public  service,  adding  that  the  duty 
of  securing  uniformity  must  rest  with  the  Treasury.  The  recom- 
mendation had  no  immediate  consequence,  but  many  years  after- 
wards Parliament  passed  the  Exchequer  and  Audit  Act  (1866), 
which  subjected  the  accounts  of  civil  expenditure  for  the  first  time 
to  the  audit  of  an  independent  officer  on  behalf  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  Before  this  Act  could  be  put  intooperation,  the  Treasury 
was  obliged  to  ascertain  the  balance  for  which  each  accountant  was 
liable  upon  the  opening  of  his  account  for  Parliamentary  audit; 
the  Treasury  was  called  upon-  also  to  provide  the  forms  of  account 
which  each  department  must  render  under  the  above-cited  Act  to 
the  Audit  Office,  and  to  define  the  books  upon  which  the  account 
must  be  founded.  Two  Commissioners  of  Public  Accounts  were 
appointed  to  assist  •  the  Treasury  in  the  discharge  of  these  duties, 
and  these  Commissioners  exist  now  under  a  new  name,  that  of 
Treasury  officers  of  accounts,  to  assist  the  Treasury  in  maintaining 
uniformity  of  account  throughout  the  civil  service.  They  are 
consulting  and  inspecting  officers,  and  it  is  their  duty  to  inspect 
from  time  to  time  the  accounts  ef  the  various  offices,  to  see  that  no 
changes  are  introduced  into  them  without  Treasury  assent,  to 
suggest  changes  which 'they  may  think  necessary,  and  consider 
recommendations  bearing  upon  accounts  which  may  be  made  to 
them  by  the  practical  officers  of  the  departments  which  they  visit 
All  questions  of  accounts  arising  in  the  civil  departments  and  sub- 
mitted to  the  Treasury  are  also  referred  to  them  for  preliminary 
report.  They  have  no  original  authority.  They  can  only  advise 
and  suggest,  or,  if  they  think  necessary,  report  to  the  Treasury.  I 
think  I  can  say  that  the  experiment  has  worked  successfully.  At 
the  outset  these  officers  visited  every  department  and  made  a  report 
on  its  accounts  to  the  Treasury,  accompanied  with  recommen- 
dations. Upon  the  establishment  of  the  new  system,  they  continued 
their  work  of  inspection,  and  became  the  consulting  officers  for  the 
service.  They  have  encountered  no  real  difficulty  in  the  per- 
formance of  their  duties,  and  I  attribute  the  fair  measure  of  success 
which  they  have  achieved,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  met  that 
they  are  in  constant  personal  communication  with  the  account 
officers  throughout  the  service,  and  secondly,  to  the  fact  that  they 
-  ve  no  original  authority,  and  therefore  do  not  come  into  conflict 
smselves  with  the  officers  of  the  various  departments.    Now,  I 
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admit  at  once  that  there  is  a  wide  difference  between  establishing 
uniformity  of  accounts  and  establishing  uniformity  of  statistics,  still 
the  analogy,  for  it  is  not  a  precedent,  is  worthy  of  consideration,  and 
I  would  ask  whether  twd  officers  might  not  be  deputed,  on  conditions 
somewhat  similar  to  those  prescribed  for  the  Treasury  officers  of 
accounts,  to  examine  the  statistics  of  the  different  departments,  and 
to  devise  means  in  concert  with  the  departmental  officers  for  securing 
uniformity  of  system,  repression  of  superfluous  statements,  and 
generally  improvements  in  the  form  and  substance  of  the  information 
given  to  the  public.  I  suggest  two  officers,  because  they  will  cany- 
more  authority  than  one ;  but  it  would  not  be  necessary  that  they 
should  both  be  statisticians.  In  the  case  of  the  Treasury  officers  of 
account,  one  only  is  a  skilled  accountant,  the  other  is  appointed  in 
virtue  of  the  office  which  he  holds  and  on  grounds  of  general  expe- 
diency ;  and  in  the  case  of  the  statistical  inquiry,  I  should  wish  to 
see  some  person  of  weight  associated  with  Mr.  G  iff  en.  A  member  of 
Parliament  would  be  the  best,  or,  if  an  official  member  were  pre- 
ferred, the  secretary  to  the  Board  of  Trade  or  a  lord  of  the 
Treasury.  These  gentlemen  should  report  their  views  upon  each 
department  in  succession.  In  the  greater  number  of  instances  I 
have  little  doubt  that  they  would  practically  come  to  agreement 
with  the  departmental  officers,  and  every  case  in  which  they  did  so 
would  strengthen  their  position.  The  exceptions,  as  their  exceptional 
position  became  more  evident,  would  become  more  easy  to  deal  with, 
and  I  should  have  great  hopes  that  before  long  uniformity  of  system 
would  be  attained.  I  am  anxious  that  these  two  gentlemen  should 
not  possess  independent  authority  to  enforce  their  views,  but  that 
they  should  make  reports,  i.e.,  recommendations.  After  much  con- 
sideration I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  these  reports  should 
be  addressed  to  the  Treasury.  No  one  would  wish  to  add  to  the 
administrative  duties  of  the  Treasury,  and  I  was  therefore  unwilling 
at  first  to  bring  the  Treasury  into  question,  but  that  department 
has  peculiar  advantages  in  dealing  with  other  departments.  Every 
office  throughout  the  service  is  accustomed  to  a  certain  amount  of 
Treasury  control,  and  though  it  is  not  liked,  it  is  softened  by  pre- 
scription and  accepted.  Further  than  that,  the  Treasury  has  a 
right  of  imposing  its  wishes  on  the  great  revenue  departments 
which  no  other  office  can  have,  and  the  statistics  of  the  revenue 
departments  are  most  important,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  case  of  the 
Customs.  I  have,  therefore,  though  reluctantly,  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  reports  must  be  addressed  to  the  Treasury. 

"  When  this  preliminary  work  is  accomplished,  when  the  statistics 
of  each  office  have  been  reviewed  and  only  a  few  of  the  more 
difficult  cases  remain  to  be  settled,  and  when  therefore  uniformity 
has  only  to  be  maintained,  and  when  improvements  recommended 
by  experience  only  have  to  be  adopted,  it  is  quite  probable  that  a 
statistician  like  Mr.  Giffen,  aided  and  controlled  by  a  representative 
committee  such  as  Mr.  Carmichael  recommends,  would  provide  the 
best  machinery  for  the  future  regulation  of  our  statistics.  I  should 
wish  to  see  the  original  work,  as  apart  from  work  of  review,  of  the 
Central  Statistical  Department  confined  to  the  preparation  of 
abstracts,  such  as  the  useful  work  which  Mr.  Giffen  now  issues.  It 
would  probably  be  desirable  that  such  a  committee  should  be  depen- 
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dent  on  tiie  Treasury  rather  than  any  other  department,  and  that  the 
enforcement  of  their  recommendations  should  lie  with  the  Treasury. 

"  In  conclusion,  I  would  remark  that  the  adoption  of  such  sug- 
gestions as  I  have  made  would  put  an  end  to  the  discussion  between 
the  Statistical  Department  of  the  Board  of  Trade  and  such  depart- 
ments as  the  Customs,  inasmuch  as  there  would  be  no  official 
correspondence  between  the  Central  Statistical  Department  and 
the  departments.  The  latter  would  have  complete  control  over  their 
own  statistics.  Suggestions  and  recommendations  would  of  course 
be  made  to  them,  but  if  it  came  to  the  enforcement  of  a  change  in 
which  they  did  not  concur,  the  task  of  enforcing  the  change  would 
lie  with  the  Treasury. 

"  July  1 7, 1879.  R.  E.  Wklbt." 

So  far  the  official  reports  of  the  committee/  Amongst  other 
matter  contained  in* the  blue  book,  the  editor  of  the  Journal  takes 
leave  to  extract  the  following  memorandum  written  by  him  as  chief 
of  the  Statistical  Department  of  the  Board  of  Trade  in  1876,  and 
which  was  largely  the  foundation  of  the  proceedings-  of  the  com- 
mittee ;  and  also  the  following  minutes  of  .his  own*,  evidence  before 
the  committee,  in  which  the  recommendations  of  the  committee's 
report  are  virtually  described  and  criticised. 

"  Memorandum  by  Mr.  Qdffen. . 

"  Memorandum  on  the  Compilation  and  Printing  of  the  Statis- 
tics of  the  United  Kingdom. 

"  It  is  now  a  settled  practice  of  civilised  governments  to  collect 
and  publish  statistics,  and  whatever  theoretical  doubts  may  be  raised 
as  to  the  utility  and  trustworthiness  of  many  statistics,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  the  practice  will  be  continued.  Although  many  of  the 
facts  stated  in  these  official 'tables,  and  probably  the  most  essential 
ones  are  discoverable  by  private  means,. or  with  such  aid  as  the 
publication  of  a  government's  own  accounts  would  give,  it  is  found 
highly  convenient  to  have  fuller  official  records  to  appeal  to.  The 
greater  accuracy  obtainable  in  them,  as  compared  with  most  private 
compilations  and  the  known  impartiality  of  such  records,  may  be 
considered  to  have  rendered  them  indispensable  in  the  public  dis- 
cussion of  all  matters  of  interest  to  Government  where  anything 
depends  on  the  use  of  facts  which  can  be  stated  in  a  statistical  form. 

"  But  the  novelty  of  this  systematic  use  of  statistics,  and  the 
gradual  way  in  which  the  business  of  collection  and  compilation  has 
extended,  appear  to  have  brought  with  them  many  evils  in  most 
countries,  and  not  least  in  England,  where  public  offices  and  duties 
have  been  arranged  and  re-arranged  from  time  to  time  as  particular 
exigencies  required.  There  has  been  no-  deliberate  determination 
beforehand  by  a  competent  authority  of  what  statistics  it  would  be 
desirable  to  collect,  and  of  the  proportion  of  labour  and  cost  of 
printing  to  be  expended  on  each  branch  of  statistics  according  to  its 
relative  importance.  On  the  contrary,  statistical  offices  have  been 
permitted  to  grow  up  in  each  department  of  Government  Each 
ministry  has  been  allowed  to  say  for  itself  what  statistics  it  would 
have  and  how  it  would  collect  them,  subject  only  to  the  control  of  • 
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the  Treasury,  which  could  not  be  specially  directed  to  this  end. 
Returns  have  also  been  moved  for  by  private  members  of  parlia- 
ment taking  interest  in  particular  subjects.     Consequently,  as  was 
very  natural,  statistics  have  been  developed  according  to  the  zeal  or 
reputation  of  the  heads  of  particular  departments,  according  to  the 
interest  taken  from  time  to  time  by  changing  ministers,  and  accord- 
ing to  the  interest  taken  from  time  to  time  in  certain  subjects  by 
the  public.    This  process,. it  must  be  admitted,  was  not  wholly  with- 
out advantage  in  a  new  growth,  because  statistics  ought  to  be  tried 
from  time  to  time  by  the  public  requirements  of  them,  and  by  the 
interest  which  those  concerned  with  them  can  excite.   Bat  it  has  also 
brought  the  inevitable  disadvantages  of  a  want  of  plan.    A  species 
of  accident  has  determined  to  a  large  extent  the  proportion  given 
to  certain  statistics  in  the  official  compilations ;  the  demand  which 
has  arisen  at  one  time  for  certain  information  has  acted  long  after 
the  public  interest,  and  the  real  causes  for  the  intensity  of  that 
interest  at  particular  moments,  have  disappeared ;  tables  are  con- 
tinued which  might  to  a  large  extent  have  been  discontinued.  What 
is  just  as  bad,  the  independent  action  of  different  departments  has 
prevented  attempts  at  so  framing  their  statistical  tables  as  to  be 
convenient  for  comparison.     In  population  statistics,  for  instance, 
as  we  shall  afterwards  see,  the  registrar-general  gives  the  facts  as 
to  the  numbers,  Ac.,  of  the  population  at  certain  ages ;  but  in  other 
statistics,  such  as  those  of  pauperism  and  crime,  a  division  into 
ages  that  would  harmonise  with  those  of  the  registrar-general  is 
not  adopted.     In  the  population  statistics  again  there  is  a  certain 
classification  of  disease,  but  when  we  come  to  other  health  statistics 
there  are  totally  different  classifications.     These  evils  are  all  aggra- 
vated by  the  circumstances  of  the  various  parts  of  the  United 
Kingdom   having  still  separate  and  independent  administrations, 
so  that  the  statistics  of  England,  Scotland,   and  Ireland  are  not 
only  sometimes  ill-adapted  for  the  comparison  of  what  they  tell  on 
different  subjects,  but  are  not  capable  of  being  compared  with  each 
other.     Thus  the  facts  for  the  United  Kingdom  as  a  whole  cannot 
be  ascertained.     When  to  all  these  evils  is  added  the  natural  ten- 
dency to  bulkiness  incidental  in  such  a  work,  where  so  many  diligent 
workers  are  left  almost  without  control,  and  especially  without 
control  from  any  quarter  which  can  look  to  the  proportion  of  the 
whole  work,  the  fact  thai  the  annual  statistics  of  the  country  are 
now  a  huge  and  forbidding  mass  of  figures  is  quite  sufficiently 
accounted  for. 

"  The  evil  is  a  very  great  one*  The  mere  mass  of  the  annual 
library  of  statistics,  which  is  printed,  would  be  enough  to  prevent 
their  general  study ;  and  as,  in  addition  to  mass,  there  are  all  the 
other  evils  of  want  of  arrangement  and  proportion,  it  is  little  wonder 
that  people  '  do  not  see  the  forest  for  the  trees,'  that  statistics  are 
considered  only  for  experts,  except  in  so  far  as  each  public  man  or 
writer  may  take  an  interest  in  one  or  two  particular  volumes,  that 
there  is  far  too  little  furnishing  of  tiie  mind  with  the  broad  know- 
ledge of  statistical  data,  and  of  the  main  conclusions  from  statistical 
facts,  which  should  be  by  some  means  or  other  the  common  posses- 
sion of  public  men.  Almost  the  only  effort  made  towards  a  general 
harmonisincr  and  condensation  of  these  statistical  libraries  is  that 
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made  by  the  statistical  department  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  in  which 
there  are  prepared  statistical  abstracts,  showing,  in  a  convenient 
form  and  for  a  long  series  of  years,  the  principal  statistical  facts 
relating  to  the  United  Kingdom,  the  colonies,  and  foreign  countries, 
besides  larger  volumes  containing  a  fuller  presentation  of  the  facts, 
though  for  a  shorter  series  of  years.  But  the  efforts  of  one  depart- 
ment seem  likely  to  be  overwhelmed  by  the  growing  mass  and  diver- 
gencies of  the  statistics,  unless  some  order  is  taken.  The  difficulties 
of  condensation  are  increased  by  the  want  of  a  common  plan  origi- 
nally. In  any  case,  whatever  summaries  may  be  compiled,  the 
need  will  always  remain  for  the  fuller  statistics  in  each  branch 
which  experts  and  those  interested  may  consult,  and  to  which  it  is 
sometimes  necessary  for  the  public  to  resort  when  particular  ques- 
tions arise.  That  they  may  be  used  with  the  utmost  advantage, 
they  should  not  only  be  harmonised  in  abstracts  such  as  are  com- 
piled by  the  Board  of  Trade,  they  should  be  in  some  good  order 
from  the  beginning. 

"  It  is  mainly  to  call  attention  to  the  specific  evils  which  have 
thus  generally  been  referred  to  that  this  memorandum  has  been 
prepared.  In  presenting  it,  no  apology,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  re- 
quired for  the  freedom  with  which  remarks  have  been  made  on 
the  work,  and  apparent  abuses  which  have  grown  up  in  the  work  of 
other  departments.  The  faults  traced  out  are  obviously  not  of  a 
kind  for  which  anybody  in  particular  is  to  blame.  If  some  depart- 
ments seem  lux  aidant  in  their  statistics  when  the  work  of  all  is 
brought  together  for  comparison,  or  if  the  question  is  asked  why 
tables  which  were  probably  once  required  are  continued  without 
any  apparent  necessity  at  the  present  time,  or  if  it  is  suggested 
that  much  of  the  utility  of  certain  statistics  is  destroyed  because 
they  are  not  capable  of  comparison  with  other  statistics  not  pre- 
pared in  the  same  office,  these  are  hardly  suggestions  which  can 
affect  those  engaged  on  particular  branches  of  statistics.  The  public 
prejudice  is  justly  in  favour  of  ample  information,  and  there  is  thus 
little  temptation  to  suppress  tables  when  a  particular  subject  is 
alone  in  view ;  and  as  to  harmony  between  different  sets  of  statistics, 
there  has  absolutely  as  yet  been  no  agency  for  enabling  those  charged 
with  them  to  consult  and  settle  upon  a  common  method.  Nor  is 
even  the  desire  in  some  cases  to  make  a  show  without  real  work  to 
correspond  very  censurable.  Nothing  is  more  natural  than  for  a 
zealous  employe  engaged  on  statistical  work,  and  taking  a  great 
interest  in  it,  to  make  the  most  of  what  he  does,  and  exhibit  the 
information  he  puts  before  the  public  in  every  variety  of  form.  The 
result  is  very  costly  to  the  public,  but  it  is  the  natural  consequence 
of  having  no  accepted  measure  for  the  relative  value  of  statistics ; 
so  that  with  many  public  men  who  are  otherwise  well  informed 
the  mere  bulk  of  certain  tables  is  imposing,  although  a  huudred 
pages  of  them  may  take  less  real  work  to  prepare  than  a  single  page 
of  a  less  pretentious  publication. 

"  The  particular  points  which  will  be  insisted  upon  in  the  fol- 
lowing pages  are:  1.  The  great  mass,  and  what  appear  to  be 
unnecessary  details  which  are  found  in  some  of  the  annual  volumes 
of  statistics.  2.  The  duplication  of  printing  which  prevails  very 
largely,  and  that  not  merely  owing  to  anticipatory  publications  of 
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more  complete  volumes  of  statistics,  but  in  other  ways ;  and  3.  The 
evils  of  differences  in  form  in  compiling  statistics  on  the  same  sub- 
ject— for  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  and  the  want  of  harmony 
in  the  headings,  classifications,  dates,  and  'other  points,  where  sta- 
tistics on  different  subjects,  which  are  allied  directly  or  indirectly r 
ought  to  be  made  capable  of  intercomparison.  For  this  purpose  an 
examination  has  been  made  of  what  are  considered  the  annual  pub- 
lications of  official  statistics,  whether  they  are  *  moved  for'  or 
command  papers,  and  including  sometimes  wliat  are  only  depart- 
mental papers.  In  many  cases,  so  as  to  show  a  complete  series  of 
the  papers  on  the  same  subject,  it  has  been  necessary  to  go  beyond 
the  papers  of  a  single  session,  but  wherever  an  early  report  or  paper 
has  thus  been  used,  care  has  been  taken  to  compare  it  with  the  last 
issued,  so  as  to  make  sure  that  the  defects  pointed  out  still  exist. 

"  First  Group — Local  Taxation  and  Administration. 

"  It  is  proposed  to  deal  with  this  under  two  subdivisions :  (a) 
Poor  Law  (Local  Government  Board)  reports  and  papers;  (b)  other 
local  reports  and  papers. 

"  (a.)  Poor  Law  (Local  Government  Board)  Reports  and  Papers. 

"  Taking  the  last  complete  series,  viz.,  for  1874-75,  it  appears 
that  there  are  three  reports  presented  to  Parliament  by  command, 
one  for  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  respectively,  besides  the 
following  papers  moved  for  relating  to  pauperism  in  England :  (1) 
twelve  monthly  returns  of  pauperism  (122 — A.  Sess.  1x75),  each 
published  about  two  months  after  the  month  to  which  it  relates ; 
(2)  two  half-yearly  returns  of  paupers  relieved  on  1st  January  and 
1st  July  (122-B),  each  issued  about  sir  months  after  date ;  (3) 
two  half-yearly  returns  of  in-maintenance  and  out-door  relief 
(122-C)  for  the  half  years-  ending  Lady-day  and  Michaelmas,  the 
former  issued  in  August  and  the  latter  in  March  following  the 
expiry  of  the  half-year  comprised  in  the  return ;  and  (4)  annual 
poor  rate  return  (122-D).  In  addition,  in  1874-75,  there  appear 
to  have  been  three  returns,  not  annuals,  Nos.  267,  395,  and  259,  of 
which  an  account  will  also  be  given.  The  total  mass  of  printing 
is  1,580  pages,  of  whioh  the  statistics  comprised  amount  to 
912  pages. 

"  As  regards  the  first  of  these  publications, — the  report  for  Eng- 
land,— it  is  not  proposed  to  offer  any  observations.  It  may  be  a 
question,  statistically,  whether  there  is  any  occasion  to  give  so 
much  detail  as  to  the  income  and  expenditure  of  every  union,  but 
perhaps  Parliament  may  require  a  summary  of  the  accounts  of  each 
accounting  body.  There  appears,  however,  to  be  about  22  pages  of 
unnecessary  printing  (p.  396  et  seq.  of  report),  where  the  numbers 
and  ages  of  attendance  of  children  at  each  workhouse  school  are 
given.  The  question  might  at  least  be  put  to  the  Poor  Law  Board 
for  what  reason  this  detail  is  given.  So  far  as  can  be  seen,  the 
totals  for  counties,  with  the  district  schools  on  p.  418,  added  would 
he  sufficient. 

"  Attention  is  also  directed  to  pp.  447 — 469,  containing  sum- 
maries of  local  taxation  for  several  years,  which  are  for  the  most 
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part'  a  repetition  of  what  is  printed  in  local  taxation  papers.  (See 
postea,  p.  6.) 

"  Attention  is  also  drawn  to  the  printing  of  shillings  and  pence 
columns  respecting  grants  in  aid  to  medical  officers,  pp.  470-—484. 
.These  columns  are  entirely  unnecessary,  are  properly  omitted  in  the 
accounts  of  general  expenditure  (pp.  284  et  seq.)y  and  it  appears  can 
only  be  given  per  incuriam  in  dealing  with  so  small  an  item  of 
expenditure.  This  printing  of  shillings  and  pence  columns  is  an 
evil  which  runs  through  many  of  the  reports  and  papers,  and  must 
add  greatly  to  clerical  and  printers'  labour,  while  tending  to  obscure 
the  tables  where  they  are  given. 

"  The  second  publication  to  be  dealt  with  is  the  report  for  Scot- 
land, which  is  nearly  as  bulky  a  volume  as  the  one  for  England. 
The  accounts  are  extremely  voluminous.  Attention  is  particularly 
drawn  to  the  unnecessary  detail  of  paupers  boarded  out,  pp.  22 — 56, 
and  it  is  submitted  that  the  summary  on  page  56  would  have  been 
sufficient,  making  a  saving  of  84  pages.  There  are  also  two  dia- 
grams, pp.  76  and  77,  showing  the  monthly  variations  of  pauperism 
in  counties  in  the  southern  district  and  in  Wigtonshire.  Whatever 
may  be  the  value  of  diagrams,  their  plaoe  ought  to  be  in  the  more 
important  publications,  and  if  wnat  is  done  for  Scotland  had  been 
done  for  England,  the  expense  would  have  been  very  great.  It  is 
submitted  also  that  the  details  of  receipts  and  expenditure  jyer  parish, 
occupying  36  pages  (pp.  184 — 220)  are  unnecessary ;  that  a  mncb 
larger  .unit,  like  the  union  in  England  (even  allowing  that  that 
unit  k  not  itself  too  small),  ought  to  be  taken,  and  that  probably 
the  county  summary  (p.  221)  contains  all  that  is  really  necessary 
for  statistical  or  practical  purposes.  The  same  remark  applies  to 
the  number  of  paupers  on  given  days,  and  number  of  poor  relieved 
in  each  parish,  occupying  84  pages  (pp.  234 — 318) ;  and  to  the 
receipts  from  church  collections,  which  is  a  detail  per  parish  of  one  of 
the  items  of  receipt,  and  occupies  no  less  than  18  pages  (pp.  328 — 345), 
exclusive  of  the  summary  (p.  346).  The  distribution  of  parliamen- 
tary grants  for  medical  relief  and  pauper  lunatics  is  also  shown 
with  the  same  detail  (pp.  347 — 379),  occupying  about  32  pages 
'  unnecessarily ;  also  receipts  and  expenditure  under  Publio  Health 
Act  i(pp.  40.0--430).  Altogether  about  170  pages  at  least  might  be 
saved,  if  the  unit  of  counties  only  instead  of  parishes  were  given; 
no  such  detail  as  to  parishes  being  given  an  the  English  report, 
whieh  deals  with  so  much  larger  a -subject.  All  these  statements  of 
receipts  and  expenditure  have  also  shillings  and  pence  columns, 
which  •obscures  all  the  tables.  It  seems  hardly  a  question  of  sta- 
tistics, but  attention  may  be  called  to  what  seems  the  needless  list 
of  'applications  to  sheriffs  '  (pp.  156 — 162),  and  the  list  of  modifica- 
tions of  Vaccination  Act,  and  of  parishes  showing  modes  and  dates 
of  elect  ion  of  parochial  boards  (pp.  435 — 478) .  The  omission  of  these 
would  save  about  60  pages,  and  no  similar  information  is  given  in 
the  English  poor  law  report. 

"  While  there  is  so  much  superfluous  printing,  the  information 
is  also  given  in  a  shape  which  prevents  comparison  with  the  report 
for  England.  The  headings  of  the  receipts  and  expenditure  account 
are  as  follows  in  the  English  and  Scotch  reports : — 
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English. 
Receipt* — 
From  rates 

From  other  sources,  exclusiye  of 
loans. 


Scotch. 
Receipt* — 
From  assessment. 
From  loans  raised  on  the  security  of 

the  assessment. 
From  voluntary  contributions  and 

church  collections. 
From     mortifications     and     other 
sources. 

Expenditure — 
Belief  of  poor  on  the  roll  or  register. 

„        casual  poor. 
Medical  relief. 
Management. 
Law  expenses. 
Repayment  of  loans. 


Expenditur 

In-maintenance. 
Out-relief. 
Lunatics  in  asylums. 
Loans  repaid. 
Salaries  of  officers,  &o. 
Other  relief. 
Law  expenses. 
Payments  to — 

County,  police,  Ac. 

Highway  boards. 

Rural  sanitary  authority. 

School  boards. 

On  account  of  registration. 
Vaccination  fees. 
Registration  of  voters,  Ac. 
Assessments. 
All  others. 

"  The  number  of  paupers  again,  which  is  given  for  England  on 
the  1st  of  earth'  month,  and  in  the  report  for  1st  January  and  list 
July,  is  stated  in  the  Scotch  return  for  three  days,  14th  August, 
1st  January,  and  14th  May,  and  a  mean  of  these  three  days.  The 
Scotch  classification  is  also  different,  the  division  being  that  of 
paupers  and  dependents,  and  there  being  no  trace  of  the  English 
division  of  out-door  and  in-door,  and  adult  able-bodied  and  not  able- 
bodied.  In  this  classification  for  Scotland,  moreover,  no  attempt  is 
made  to  showthe  sex  or  age  of  the  paupers,  bat  the  particular  of 
sex  is  shown  for- the  number  of  poor  relieved,  which  is  really  the 
number  of  cases  relieved,  and  thus  gives  no  means  of  comparison 
with  the  pauperism  of  England.  At  the  same  time  many  details  are 
given  as  to  these  cases,  such  as  whether  they  are  relieved  under 
sheriffs  order,  &&,  and  whether  they  are  natives  of  England, 
Ireland,  or  foreigners,  and  the  like,  while  the  distinction  of  paupers 
and  dependents  is  maintained  all  through,  and  yet  the  facts 
which  are  thought  essential  in  the  English  returns  are  not 
stated. 

"  The  third  publication  is  the  report  <f or  Ireland.  Here  there 
are  two  diagrams  as  to  workhouse  relief,  Ac,  which  are  not  in  the 
English  report.  Though  they  are  not  liable  to  the  same  observa- 
tions as  the  Scotch  diagram  above  referred  to,  because  they  relate 
to  a  larger  area,  the  fact  that  they  are  given  for  Ireland,  and  not 
lor  England,  and  show  nothing  but  what  it  would  be  expedient  to 
give  for  one  country  as  well  as  another,  should  raise  the  question 
whether,  if  they  are  not  necessary  for  England,  they  can  be  at  all 
necessary  for  Ireland. 

"There  appears  also  to  be  a  good  deal  of  surplus  printing 
in  this  report.     There  are  no  less  than  10  pages  occupied  with 
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details  of  anion  officers*  superannuations,  and  there  are  47  pages 
of  detail  as  to  the  relief  given  in  each  dispensary  district  under 
various  Acts,  the  total  amount  involved  being  only  about  1 4.1,000/. 
These  details  are  also  all  given  with  shillings  and  pence  columns. 
I  think  41  pages  might  here  be  saved — 35  pages  of  detail,  and  then 
6  pages  of  an  index  to  the  dispensary  districts,  which  need  not  be 
given  at  all.  The  English  poor  law  report  would  occupy  volumes 
if  similar  details  were  given. 

"  At  the  same  time  the  statement  of  pauperism  itself  is  not  in 
a  shape  to  be  compared  with  the  English  and  Scotch  reports. 
Instead  of  the  number  of  paupers  on  certain  days  in  the  year  being 
taken  as  in  England,  the  Irish  return  at  some  places  (see  pp.  88,  &c) 
gives  only  the  number  of  persons  who  received  relief  in  the  year 
(apparently  the  number  of  cases).  Then  we  have  the  *  collective 
number  of  days  for  all  paupers  relieved  in  the  workhouse,'  from 
which  is  deduced  the  average  daily  number  of  paupers  in  the  work- 
house, this  total  being  only  about  a  fifth  part  of  the  'persons' 
who  received  relief  in  the  workhouse  during  the  year.  Elsewhere 
in  the  report  the  average  of  the  number  of  paupers  on  the  last  day 
in  each  week  is  taken  as  the  average  daily  pauperism  of  the  year, 
but  the  classification  and  other  detaUs  are  for  the  persons  who  were 
relieved.  It  is  thus  impossible  to  compare  directly  the  pauperism 
of  the  three  kingdoms,  or  to  state  what  the  pauperism  of  the  United 
Kingdom  is.  The  details  of  classification  at  p.  96  of  the  Irish 
report  are  wholly  useless  applied  to  England. 

"  The  details  of  receipts  and  expenditure  are  also  different  in 
Ireland  from  what  they  are  in  England,  but  as  this  may  partly 
arise  from  difference  of  circumstances,  while  in  Ireland  the  in-door 
and  out-door  expenditure  for  poor  relief  are  given  as  in  England,  it 
is  not  suggested  that  there  is  any  serious  evil  calling  for  remedy 
here,  although  it  might  be  possible  to  bring  the  two  accounts  more 
into  harmony. 

"  Before  leaving  these  three  reports,  it  may  also  be  pointed  out 
that  the  annual  accounts  of  receipts  and  expenditure  all  terminate 
at  different  dates — England  at  Lady-day,  Scotland  14th  May,  and 
Ireland  29th  September.  This  is  an  obvious  cause  of  confusion, 
when  an  attempt  is  made  to  state  the  pauperism  of  the  United 
Kingdom  for  a  particular  year. 

"  The  fourth  publication  or  series  of  publications  to  be  noticed, 
is  the  set  of  returns,  Nos.  122  A,  B,  C,  and  D,  Sess.  1875,  issued 
by  the  Local  Government  Board  for  England.  These  are  annual 
returns,  and  are  made  under  the  following  order : — 

TtETURNS  "  of  Comparative  Statement  of  the  Number  of 
"Paupers  of  all  classes  (except  Lunatic  Paupers  in 
"  Asylums,  and  Vagrants)  in  Receipt  of  Relief  on  the 
"Last  Day  of  each  Week  in  the  Months  of  January, 
"February,  March,  April,  May,  June,  July,  August* 
"  September,  October,  November,  and  December,  1874 
"  and  1875  respectively :" 
1  Of  Statement  of  the  Number  of  Paupers,  distinguishing 
"  the  Number  of  Adult  Able-bodied  Paupers  Relieved  on 
"  the  1st  day  of  January,  1875 :" 
w"  Of  Similar  Statement  for  the  1st  day  of  July  1875 :" 
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^'Of  Statehekt  of  the  Amount  Expended  for  In-maintenance 
"  and  Out-relief  only,  for  the  Half-year  ended  at  Lady- 
C.<       "day,  1875 :" 

"Of    Similar    Statbmemt    for   the    Half-year    ended    at 

"Michaelmas,  1875:" 

•rv   f""  And,  of  Statement  of  the  Amount  of  Poor  Rates  Levied 

\     "  and  Expended  during  the  Year  ended  at  Lady-day,  1875." 

"  Of  these,  the  return  A  is  the  barest  statement  of  the  number 

of  paupers  in  the  principal  divisions  of  the  country  each  month, 

and  the  object  no  doubt  is  to  keep  the  country  informed  from  month 

to  month  of  the  progress  of  pauperism.     But  the  returns  B,  C,  and 

D  are  all  for  half-yearly  or  yearly  periods,  or  relate  to  the  state  of 

pauperism  at  a  particular  date  in  each  half-year,  and  are  all  issued 

about  six  months  after  the  date  or  half-year  to  which  they  refer. 

They  can  hardly  be  necessary  therefore,  like  the  monthly  return, 

for  current  information  about  pauperism,  and  they  must  tend  to 

delay  the  annual  report,  in  which  the  information  they  contain, 

apart  from  some  details,  is  embodied. 

"  As  to  this  last  point,  the  facts  are  that  the  summaries  in  the 
two  B  returns,  occupying  8  pages  each,  or  16  altogether,  are 
reprinted  with  their  introductions  at  pp.  365 — 385  of  the  appendix 
to  the  annual  report,  the  repetition  being  20  pages  altogether.  The 
remainder  of  the  return,  extending  to  40  pages,  is  not  reprinted  in 
the  report,  but  merely  gives  the  same  information  as  in  the  summaries 
far  each  union,  an  index  of  the  unions  being  added.  The  summaries 
in  the  two  G  returns  again,  with  their  introduction,  occupying  14 
pages,  are  reprinted  at  pages  355 — 364  of  the  appendix  to  the  annual 
report.  The  remainder  of  the  return,  extending  to  23  pages,  is  not 
reprinted  in  the  report,  but  is  merely  occupied  with  details  for  each 
union,  and  with  an  index  to  the  unions,  that  is,  with  details  of  in- 
maintenance  and  out-door  relief  for  each  half-year.  And  the  whole 
of  the  return  (D),  (Annual  Poor  Rate  Return)  extending  to  16 
pages,  is  reprinted  at  page  283  et  seq.  of  the  annual  report,  the  only 
difference  being  that  this  report  gives  the  details  for  the  unions, 
whereas  the  return  itself  is  only  in  summary.  Altogether  the 
duplicate  printing  of  those  three  returns  amounts  to  at  least  50 
pages,  and  if  the  parts  of  B  and  C  which  are  not  duplicated  are  to 
be  considered  superfluous,  this  would  add  63  pages  half-yearly,  or 
126  pages  annually  to  the  total  of  useless  printed  matter. 

"  The  fifth  publication  to  be  noticed  is  the  return  259  and  259-1, 
which  is  also  a  return  of  in-maintenance  and  out-door  relief,  and  is 
itself  partly  a  mere  reprint  of  two  columns  of  pp.  284—343  of 
the  appendix  to  the  annual  report,  viz.,  tbe  columns  showing  the 
expenditure  for  in-maintenance  and  out-door  relief,  and  partly  a 
new  return  in  respect  of  the  addition  of  a  column  showing  the  total 
of  in  and  out-door  relief  together,  and  another  column  showing  the 
proportion  of  out-door  relief  to  the  total.  These  two  columns  might 
of  course  be  added  to  the  tables  in  the  report,  thus  saving  about 
25  pages  of  printed  matter,  if  the  information  is  to  be  continued 
annually. 

"The  sixth  publication,  Return  267,  is  a  comparison  of  the 
pauperism  in  all  England  and  the  metropolis  for  a  series  of  years, 
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and  is  apparently  a  special  return,  while  it  is  also  only  a  few  pages. 
It  may  be  noticed,  however,  that  the  averages  of  total  annual 
pauperism  do  not  correspond  in  the  earlier  years  with  those  at 
pages  386  and  387  of  the  annual  report  (Census  of  Paupers).  Thus 
the  average  in  the  return  for  the  year  ended  Lady-day,  1859,  is 
865,  446,  but  the  average  worked  out  from  the  census  table  in  the 
report,  is  841,  780.  There  is  no  doubt  a  good  explanation  of  the 
discrepancy,  but  it  is  a  danger  of  multiplying  the  returns  that  the 
figures  get  changed  or  the  rectifications  made  at  one  time  are  not 
always  remembered. 

"The  seventh  publication,  Return  395,  relates  to  valuation, 
apparently  only  to  unions  where  re- valuations  have  been  made,  and 
is  not  here  objected  to,  the  details  not  being  required  for  statistical 
purposes,  but  being  of  a  kind  to  suggest  that  they  may  be  required 
for  other  business  uses. 

"  The  conclusions  as  to  these  poor  law  publications  may  be  thus 
summed  up.  In  the  annual  reports  themselves,  there  are  about  293 
pages  of  superfluous  printed  matter,  mainly  in  the  Scotch  and  Irish 
reports ;  in  the  Returns  B,  C,  and  D  of  the  English  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  there  are  50  pages  of  matter  reprinted  in  the  annual 
report,  besides  126  pages  of  apparently  superfluous  matter;  and  in 
the  Return  259-1,  there  are  25  pages  which  might  be  saved,  and 
yet  all  the  information  required  would  be  printed  by  the  mere 
addition  of  two  columns  to  tables  already  in  the  report.  The  total 
apparent  saving  possible  is  494  pages.  In  addition  it  has  been 
pointed  out  that  the  headings  of  the  tables  as  to  receipts  and  expen- 
diture in  the  reports  for  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  differ; 
that  the  pauperism  is  stated  on  a  different  principle  in  each  of  the 
three  kingdoms,  so  that  a  statement  for  the  United  Kingdom  is 
impossible,  and  that  the  dates  for  which  the  yearly  accounts  are 
made  up  are  also  different.  Attention  has  also  been  called  to  the 
printing  of  local  taxation  returns  in  the  annual  report,  those  returns 
appearing  in  other  publications  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  as 
will  presently  be  noticed. 

(b.)  Local  Taxation  and  Administration,  exclusive  of  Poor 
Law  Publications, 

*'  We  come  then  to  the  second  division  of  the  first  group  of  pub- 
lications we  are  examining,  those  relating  to  local  taxation  exclusive 
of  the  poor  law,  comprising  777  pages;  the  papers  enumerated 
being  altogether  12  in  number  (see  list,  Appendix  A).  The  accounts 
of  expenditure  by  school  boards,  <fcc.,  might  also  have  been  included, 
but  it  is  more  convenient  to  place  them  in  another  group.  There 
is  less  room  for  observation  here,  because  those  returns  are  for  the 
most  part  accounts  or  summaries  of  accounts,  and  may  be  required 
primarily  for  non  statistical  purposes,  while  the  facts  of  the  accounts 
terminating  at  different  dates  and  other  discrepancies,  are  now 
tolerably  familiar. 

"  The  first  point  to  notice  for  our  present  purpose  is  the  re- 
printing of  the  summaries  of  local  taxation  in  the  report  of  the 
Local  Government  Board.  A  summary  is  prefixed  to  the  general 
abstract  of    local    taxation   returns   for   1874-75,  another  to  the 
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abstract  of  comity  treasurers'  accounts,  and  a  third  to  the  abstract 
of  municipal  borough  accounts ;  and  these  are  all  reprinted  for  a 
year  long  after  date,  together  with  a  statement  of  the  rateable  value 
of  municipal  boroughs,  which  is  duplicated  in  the  municipal  borough 
accounts,  at  p.  447  of  the  appendix  to  the  Local  Government  Board 
report,  occupying  there  12  pages.  There  are  also  in  this  report 
several  pages  extracted  from  special  returns  as  to  loans. 

"  The  second  point  is  that  in  any  view  the  returns  as  to  highways 
and  turnpike  trusts  are  given  in  too  much  detail  for  each  highway 
board  or  district  and  turnpike  trust.  In  the  English  highway 
return  there  are  70  pages  of  this  detail,  and  in  the  trust  return  67 
pages,  so  that  there  is  far  more  detail  on  this  head  than  there  is  of  the 
far  larger  expenditure  under  the  poor  law.  In  the  Scotch  turnpike 
trusts  return  there  are  about  1/  pages  of  such  detail,  altogether 
about  154  pages  of  doubtful  matter.  These  detailed  accounts  are 
also  published  with  shillings  and  pence  columns,  the  omission  of 
which  alone  would  go  far  to  reduce  the  space  occupied. 

"  Third.  The  pilotage  return  is  also  most  voluminous,  extending 
to  125  pages,  while  it  has  also  no  summary,  so  that  it  can  hardly 
be  used  at  all  for  statistical  purposes. 

"  Fourth.  The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  different  dates  at 
which  the  local  accounts  terminate,  which  helps  to  make  them 
obscure  and  difficult  of  comparison  with  each  other: — 


Poor  relief 

Metropolitan  local  "I 

management   J 

Urban  Sanitary  Autho- 1 

rities    J 

Rural  Sanitary  Autho-  ] 

rities    j 

Lighting  and  watching  < 

Sewers  rates   

Drainage  and  embankment 

Burial  board  

Church  rates  

Markets  and  fairs  *j 

Bridges  and  ferries    

Harbours 

County  treasurers 

Muncipal  boroughs    

Metropolitan  Board  of  1 
Works J 

Chamber  of  London ....  « 

Metropolitan  police  

Turnpike  trusts 

Highways    i 

Pilotage  


Bate  of  Termination. 


England. 


Lady-day  

The  year  last  ended 
previous  to  June 


Lady-day  

Year  last  ended  pre- 
vious to  June 

!> 

it 
i) 

Easter-day 

Tear  last  ended  pre- 
vious to  June 

>! 

»> 

Michaelmas  

31st  August 

81st  December 

Partly  29th  Sep- 
tember, and  partly 
31st  December   ... 

81st  March    

31st  December 

Partly  25th  March, 
and  partly  31st 
December    

31st  December 


Scotlnnd. 


14th  May 


No  corre- 
sponding 
accounts. 

The  accounts 

under  the 

Public 

Health  Acts 

are  in  the 

Poor  Law 

Report 


Not  stated. 


No 

corresponding 
accounts 

Whitsunday  ... 


31st  December 


Ireland. 


29th  September 


The  Irish 
accounts  do 

not 
correspond  in 
divisions,  and 
are  made  up 


for  latest 

period  of 

twelve  months 

preceding 

31st 
December 


81st  December 
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"  Nothing  can  be  worse  than  this  medley.  There  is  of  course  an 
obvious  practical  reason  f  qr  Scotch  accounts  terminating  at  Whit- 
sunday, which  is  the  annual  removal '  term '  for  farms  and  houses; 
but  a  good  deal  of  the  discrepancies  are  as  obviously  removable. 

"  Fifth.  The  abstract  of  local  taxation  returns  should  also  be 
made  more  comprehensive,  and  include  at  least  the  county  treasurers 
and  municipal  boroughs. 

"  Sixth.  The  Chamber  of  London  account  is  well  known  not  to 
exhibit  the  whole  accounts  of  the  city  of  London,  of  which  it 
might  be  desirable  to  obtain  a  summary  in  a  prescribed  form,  which 
would  be  all  that  is  requisite  statistically,  and  need  not  oecupj 
more  than  a  few  pages. 

"  Seventh.  There  is  room  for  great  improvement  in  the  headings 
of  various  summaries  of  local  accounts,  so  that  in  addition  to 
exhibiting  what  is  specially  required  for  each  particular  subject,  si 
abstract  under  certain  general  heads,  such  as  receipts  from  rates,  tolls, 
and  dues,  sales  of  property,  loans  and  other  sources,  and  expendi- 
ture on  poor  relief,  education,  public  works,  administration,  interest 
on  loans,  and  loans  paid  off,  or  the  like,  would  be  rendered  possible. 

"  Altogether  about  170  pages  of  printed  matter  might  apparently 
be  reduced  in  these  local  taxation  papers,  with  much  more  if  the  ■ 
pilotage  accounts  could  be  reduced. .  And  the  reforms  which  ought 
to  be  tried  in  the  way  of  harmonising  dates  and  headings  of  returns*, 
so  as  to  make  the  results  more  clear,  are  manifold.  In  time  it  might 
also  be  a  subject  for  consideration  whether  the  detail  for  every 
accounting  body  is  to  be  published,  or  whether  it  might  not  be 
sufficient  to  print  in  detail  the  figures  for  the  larger  bodies  only,  1&; 
the  rest  being  summarised  in  some  way.  The  detail  in  any  case  it 
not  at  all  required  for  statistical  purposes. 

"Second  Group. — The  Population  Statistics. 

"  The  publications  in  this  group  comprise  four  volumes  of  annul 
reports,  one  for  England,  two  for  Scotland,  and  one  for  Ireland* 
extending  in  all  to  961  pages,  besides  weekly,  monthly,  and  quarterly 
summaries.  In  addition  there  is  an  annual  table  of  births,  marriage* 
and  deaths  In  England,  and  annual  summary  for  London,  Ac, 
an  abstract  for  Ireland.     The  total  number  of  pages  is  2,399. 

"It  is  proposed  first  of  all  to  examine  the  four  annual  report*, 
beginning  with  that  for  England,  with  the  special  object  of  pointin; 
out  how  far  it  may  be  worth  inquiring  whether  the  tables  are  ta 
voluminous,  and  next  of  showing  some  of  the  more  imports! 
differences  between  the  English,  Scotch,  and  Irish  statistics,  whki 
render  difficult  the  consolidation  of  these  statistics  for  the  Uni 
Kingdom. 

"  (1.)  In  the  annual  report  for  England  (for  1873)  there 
61  pages  of  preliminary  tables,  with  which  it  is  not  proposed 
deal,  as  they  are  for  the  most  part  summaries,  and  in  a  varied  forn^ 
except  it  may  be  noticed  there  are  three  pages  of  reprint  from  th 
emigration  statistics  at  pp.  Ill — 113,  and  that  one  or  two  pagvl 
following  about  the  army  are  also  a  reprint  from  the  army  statutist 
It  is  submitted  that  in  this  and  other  cases,  although  the  statisl " 
of  other  departments  may  be  referred  to  in  a  report,  it  would 
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sufficient  to  giro  the  correct  reference  to  the  proper  sources  of 
information  instead  of  reprinting  selected  tables. 

"  Besides  these  preliminary  tables,  however,  there  are  no  less  than 
270  pages  of  an  appendix,  including  many  details,  which  are  prima 
fade  unnecessary.     Of  these  there  are  : — 

Number  of  Pages. 

20       Details  of  marriages  by  districts pp.     6 — 25 

9            „          marriages,  births,  and  deaths  by  districts..    „     32 —  40 
44  „  births  and  deaths  only  in  subdistricts „     41 —  84 

17  „  deaths  in  public  institutions  by  subdistricts    „   102 — 118 

18  Deaths  at  different  ages  in  district* „    124—141 

,«   /Deaths  from  different  causes  in  the  registration!  ,gg 18a 


\     counties J 

2Q    f  Area,  Ac.,  and  deaths  from  several  causes,  and  I 
\     inquests  by  districts J 

186 


"  In  addition  there  are  one  or  two  pages  in  an  appendix  to  a  letter 
by  Dr.  Farr  on  the  health  of  England,  such  as  pages  245 — 246,  where 
each  separate  case  of  death  by  lightning  is  specified,  which  are  per- 
haps of  doubtful  utility ;  but  the  above  are  blocks  of  matter  to  which 
it  may  be  advisable  now  to  confine  attention.  What  I  have  to 
suggest  is  that  an  inquiry  ought  to  be  made  as  to  the  utility  of 
giving  details  for  these  small  divisions.  It  will  be  seen  on  looking 
at  the  pages  marked  that  in  each  case,  besides  these  pages,  there  is 
a  summary  giving  the  details  for  large  divisions,  which  is  not  here 
objected  to,  the  only  point  now  suggested  for  inquiry  being  that  of 
excessive  sub-division.  It  is  obvious  that  the  more  we  subdivide, 
beyond  a  certain  point,  the  less  trustworthy  the  data  will  tend  to 
become  for  any  useful  comparison.  The  averages  are  more  liable 
to  be  disturbed  by  purely  accidental  causes.  Thus,  to  take  the  first 
three  items  in  the  above  list :  the  details  of  marriages  in  districts, 
of  marriages,  births,  and  deaths  in  districts,  and  of  births  and  deaths 
only  in  sub-districts,  it  might  be  asked  whether  it  is  proposed  to 
deduce  any  useful  comparison  as  to  the  state  of  health  or  industrial 
prosperity  in  these  districts  or  sub-districts.  I  am  not  aware  that 
any  such  or  similar  inquiry  has  ever  been  made,  and  I  could  only 
conceive  its  being  attempted  for  one  or  two  large  districts  of 
exceptional  population,  where  the  units  are  large  enough  to  give  a 
real  average.  In  the  preliminary  tables  and  in  the  report  itself  no 
attempt  is  made  to  use  these  tables  for  any  purpose,  the  utmost  that 
is  done  being  to  work  out  the  proportions  of  deaths,  Ac.,  per  1,000 
persons  living  in  counties.  Even  the  utility  of  this  last  comparison 
may  be  doubtful,  as  there  are  not  the  same  means  of  estimating  the 
population  for  a  county  at  intermediate  years  between  two  census 
dates  as  there  are  for  the  whole  of  England.  When  we  subdivide 
further  the  data  must  still  be  more  difficult. 

"The  details  of  deaths  in  public  institutions  are  professedly 
given  (see  note  p.  99)  to  afford  the  means  of  correcting  the  mor- 
tality of  districts  and  sub-districts,  but  if  the  mortality  tables  for 
these  sub-districts  are  not  themselves  required  the  details  of  such 
deaths  would  be  also  unnecessary. 

u  The  next  item  is  that  of  '  deaths  at  different  ages  in  districts,' 
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but  if  the  deaths  themselves  for  districts  are  unnecessary  the  dis- 
crimination at  different  ages  most  d  fortiori  be  useless.  The  data 
of  population  for  different  ages  must  be  still  more  doubtful  than  the 
data  of  total  population.  And,  unless  the  districts  are  grouped  in 
some  way,  there  is  no  general  utility  in  the  facts,  even  if  they  could 
be  stated. 

"  The  next  item  of  deaths  from  different  causes  in  each  of  the 
registration  counties  is  objected  to  because  the  counties  are 
apparently,  for  such  a  purpose,  too  small  to  afford  useful  com- 
parisons, at  any  rate  for  many  diseases.  The  numbers  of  many 
diseases  are  often  far  too  small  to  afford  any  basis  for  an  average, 
and  this  is  especially  the  case  as  regards  the  second  part  of  the  table, 
p.  172  et  seq.9  where  the  diseases  are  far  more  detailed  than  in  the 
first  tables.  If  the  tables  were  accompanied  by  any  study  showing 
that  there  is  a  general  order  in  the  proportion  of  deaths  from 
particular  diseases,  and  suggesting  the  existence  of  common  or 
divergent  conditions  in  the  counties,  it  might  be  argued  they  were 
of  use ;  but  I  do  not  observe  that  they  are  used  in  this  way.  Dr. 
Farr,  in  the  appendix,  p.  240,  shows  the  deaths  from  scarlet  fever 
alone  for  a  series  of  years  by  counties,  and  if  there  is  any  use  in 
such  detail  at  all,  it  would  probably  be  enough  to  give  it  for  one  or 
two  great  diseases  only,  which  would  occupy  much  less  space. 

"  The  last  item  of  *  deaths  from  several  causes  by  districts '  is, 
a  fortiori,  more  objectionable  than  the  similar  table  for  counties, 
though  the  table  is  happily  more  condensed  in  its  classification  of 
diseases.  The  addition  of  the  number  of  inquests  held  does  not 
seem  a  detail  justifying  a  new  table. 

"  Unless,  therefore,  good  reason  can  be  shown  for  giving  all  this 
detailed  information,  I  should  conclude  that  the  above  138  pages  of 
the  appendix,  besides  the  three  pages  of  the  report  itself,  are  super- 
fluous, say  140  pages  in  all. 

"  In  any  case,  it  may  be  added,  even  if  considerable  subdivision 
shonld  be  proved  to  be  useful,  the  question  would  arise  whether  the 
divisions  which  are  found  convenient  for  registration  purposes 
should  be  slavishly  followed.  It  may  often  be  convenient  to  establish 
registration  offices  where  there  is  a  small  population,  so  that  the 
area  and  amount  of  population  in  the  different  districts  will  vary 
greatly,  and  it  ought  to  be  considered,  when  statistics  are  in 
question,  whether  for  publication  a  mom  convenient  grouping 
would  not  be  possible.  Some  common  principles  should  belaid 
down  as  to  the  minimum  size  and  population  of  a  sub-division,  and  if 
this  were  tried  it  is  believed  much  fewer  lines  and  pages  than  are 
now  employed  would  be  sufficient  for  all  practical  purposes. 

"  (2.)  In  the  two  annual  reports  for  Scotland,  of  which  I  have 
before  me  the  Twenty-first  Annual  Report,  and  the  Eighteenth 
Detailed  Annual  Report,  there  are  altogether  393  pages.  Of  these 
the  Detailed  Annual  Report  is  the  principal  one,  and  it  is  difficult 
to  understand  the  reason  of  the  other  report  at  all,  as  its  tables  and 
information  are  repeated  in  the  detailed  report.  It  contains  ft 
special  vaccination  report,  but  the  substance  of  this  appears  in  the 
detailed  report.  The  suppression  of  this  report  would  save  86 
_  pages,  besides  binding,  dec.     As  an  instance  of  the  repetition  of 
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tables,  Tables  XIX  and  XX,  pp.  27  and  23  of  the  Annual  Report 
may  be  compared  with  Tables  XXXV  and  XXXVI,  p.  xxxviii.  of 
the  Detailed  Annual  Report,  and  so  of  others. 

"  Coming  to  the  Detailed  Annual  Report,  I  have  to  refer  to  the 
following  pages  as  primd  facie  unnecessary : — 

Nam  her 
of  P«*ea. 

22      Details  of  births,  deaths,  and  marriages,  by  districts....  pp.   2 —  23 

12              „         causes  of  death  in  counties    „    48 —  59 

6              „                       „               large  towns  „    66 —  71 

«g  /Details  for  each  district  of  small  town  districts,!  *» o» 

\     mainland  rural,  and  insular  rural J  ' 

i  oa  /  Details  of  causes  of  death  at  different  periods  of  life  1  11A    nA- 

186  t     io  town  districts,  Ac Z J  '»  n°-^ 

202 

44  As  to  the  first  two  of  these  items,  the  objections  stated  in 
reference  to  the  English  report  are  again  applicable,  mutatis  mutan- 
dis ;  they  also  apply  to  the  third  item,  viz.,  the  causes  of  death  in 
large  towns,  which  do  not  include  the  principal  towns,  the  similar 
tables  as  to  these  towns  not  being  here  objected  to.  A  fortiori  these 
objections  are  applicable  to  the  next  item,  giving  the  details  of 
causes  of  death  for  small  town  districts,  Ac.  The  last  item  of  all 
objected  to — details  of  causes  of  death  from  all  causes  at  different 
period*  of  life — is  an  attempt  to  give  for  different  districts  of 
Scotland  what  is  not  attempted  at  all  in  the  English  report.  The 
English  report  deals  with  deaths  at  different  ages  in  different 
districts,  these  districts  being,  perhaps,  too  small,  but  it  does  not 
■ttempt  to  discriminate  the  causes  of  death  at  different  ages,  except 
lor  the  whole  of  England.  If  what  is  here  done  for  Scotland  was 
done  for  England,  the  bulk  of  the  volumes  would  be  immensely 
increased. 

"  (3.)  In  the  Irish  Report,  extending  to  145  pages,  there  are 
bo  following  details  which  seem  primd  facie  unnecessary : — 
Vnber 

8  Details  of  marriages  in  superintendent  registrar's  districts  pp.86—  48 

-  J  Details  of  marriages,  births,  and  deaths  in  superinten-  "I          *q    r, 

*   \     dent  registrar's  districts J     "   *0~""01 

19       Births  and  deaths,  registrar's  districts    „   54—72 

_  f  Births  in  four  quarters  in  superintendent  registrar's  1          *4_R1 

8       Deaths  in  superintendent  registrar's  districts    „   84—91 

£     f  Deaths  at  different  ages  in  superintendent  registrar's  "I  at—go 

\     districts    J     " 

58 

"  The  Irish  report  appears  to  go  much  less  into  detail  than  that 
lor  Scotland,  but  the  above  seem  liable  to  the  objections  already 


**  Wo  come  then  to  the  weekly,  quarterly,  and  other  publications 
far  each  country,  beginning  with  those  for  England.  These  are 
mostly  ephemeral  in  their  nature.     Of  these  the  weekly  return  of 
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births  and  deaths  in  London  and  other  large  towns  is  well  known, 
and  besides  being  only  a  few  pages,  seems  to  call  for  little  remark, 
except,  perhaps,  that  two  pages  are  occupied  by  Table  6,  which 
gives  the  deaths  from  various  causes  weekly  in  sub-districts  in 
London ;  perhaps  it  would  be  fair  to  inquire  whether  such  detail  is 
absolutely  necessary — whether  a  few  lines  for  the  larger  divisions 
of  London  would  not  serve  sufficiently  all  practical  purposes.  The 
publication  being  a  weekly  one,  the  suppression  of  these  two  pages 
would  save  104  pages  per  annum. 

"  The  next  to  notice  are  the  quarterly  returns  of  the  registrar, 
general  of  England,  extending  to  about  90  pages  each.  Here 
again  the  objection  to  the  minute  details  by  sub-districts  raised  with 
reference  to  the  annual  report,  would  apply  still  more  strongly,  the 
publication  being  itself  ephemeral.  The  omission  of  the  pages 
relating  to  these  sub-districts  (pp.  14 — 64,  second  quarter  1876), 
would  save  51  pages  per  quarter,  or  204  pages  annually. 

"  In  Scotland  there  is  a  monthly  and  a  quarterly  return.  The 
monthly  contains  four  pages  (pp.  44  47)  devoted  to  the  details  of 
death  from  all  causes  at  various  periods  of  life  in  four  large  towns. 
It  will  be  observed  that  the  causes  of  death  are  given,  first  according 
to  seventeen  classes,  occupying  about  a  page,  and  then  an  extremely 
minute  subdivision  is  given,  occupying  3  pages.  These  3  pages  per 
month,  if  omitted,  would  give  a  aaving  of  36  pages  annually.  As  an 
extreme  illustration  of  the  waste  to  which  this  detail  leads,  it  may 
be  mentioned  that  in  the  quarterly  report  for  September,  1876,  one 
of  the  districts,  Hume,  has  not  a  birth,  marriage,  or  death  entered 
opposite  to  it — a  manifest  proof  of  the  extreme  smallness  of  the 
district.  There  are  many  other  instances  of  the  entries  being 
extremely  rare. 

"The  quarterly  return  again,  besides  a  summary  of  births, 
deaths,  and  marriages  by  groups  of  districts,  divisions  and  counties, 
contains  the  details  for  registration  districts,  the  latter  extending 
to  27  pages  (pp.  10—36  of  Quarterly  Report  for  June,  1875).  The 
omission  of  these  27  pages  onoe  a  quarter  would  make  108  pages 
yearly.  In  addition  6  pages  (39—44)  are  occupied  by  a  meteoro- 
logical report  and  tables,  as  to  which  there  might  be  room  for 
inquiry,  the  whole  subject  of  meteorology  in  statistical  publications 
being  most  difficult.  All  that  is  noticed  here  at  present  is  that  the 
Scotch  meteorological  observations  are  more  voluminous  than  those 
of  England. 

"In  the  quarterly  report  for  Ireland,  which  seems  to  follow 
closely  the  English  model,  pp.  66 — 83,  or  16  pages  each  quarter, 
giving  details  of  births  and  deaths  by  districts,  seem  objectionable 
for  reasons  similar  to  those  stated  respecting  England  and  Scotland, 
total  64  pages. 

"  And  apart  from  these  criticisms  on  the  weekly,  monthly,  and 
quarterly  summaries  in  themselves,  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  the 
summaries  of  the  quarterly  reports  for  England  are  reprinted,  pp.  xxx 
to  xlviii  of  the  annual  report,  an  apparently  unnecessary  reprint  of 
19  pages.  Six  pages  of  the  report  are  also  a  reprint  of  the  annual 
summary  for  London  and  large  towns,  but  this  annual  summary 
itself  seems  objectionable,  and  is  referred  to  presently. 
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"On  the  three  annual  publications,  exclusive  of  the  annual 
reports,  which  are— 

Number 
of  Paces. 

a     /Tables  of  the  marriages,  births,  and  deaths  in  England 
0     t     (1875,  0-1457) 
44    Annual  summary  of  births,  deaths,  Ac.,  in  London  (1875) 
20    General  abstract  of  marriages,  &c.,  in  Ireland  (1875) 

70 

it  is  not  proposed  to  offer  any  observations,  except  that  they  are 
presumably  issued  only  in  anticipation  of  the  annual  report  in  each 
case,  and  it  ought  to  be  seen  (1)  what  plea  of  urgency  there  is  to 
justify  the  anticipation  of  that  report  at  all,  and  (2)  whether  their 
preparation  does  not  itself  delay  the  annual  report.  If  they  can  be 
suppressed  altogether  there  would  be  an  obvious  saving,  and  for 
convenience  of  reference  there  ought  to  be  no  information  in  them 
which  is  not  in  the  annual  report. 

"  Altogether  it  is  suggested  that  there  are  over  1,000  pages  of 
superfluous  printed  matter  in  these  population  statistics,  viz.: — 

English  annual  report pp.  136 

Sootch             „            „  86 

„      detailed  annual  report „  202 

In«h                    „                    „  63 

English  weekly  return ,  104 

„         quarterly  „     „  204 

Scotch  monthly      , „  86 

„       quarterly     „     „  108 

Irish  quarterly        „     „  64 

Reprint  of  quarterly  summaries  in  annual  report   „  19 

Aunuals,  exclusive  of  annual  reports „  70 

Total „  1,082 

"We  come  then  to  the  question  of  the  want  of  harmony  in 
compiling  the  statistics.  Thus  the  division  of  deaths  at  different 
ages  are  more  minute  in  Scotland  than  in  England  and  Ireland, 
being  in  five-yearly  periods  from  10  upwards,  and  dividing  children 
under  one  year  into  those  under  three,  six,  and  twelve  months,  while 
in  England  there  is  only  the  distinction  of  under  one  year  for  young 
children,  and  after  the  age  of  25,  in  some  of  the  tables  at  least,  the 
divisions  are  every  ten  years  only.  On  the  other  hand,  the  particulars 
as  to  marriages  in  England  are  far  more  minute  than  in  Scotland, 
specifying  the  description  of  church  where  celebrated,  Ac.  The 
greatest  difference}  however,  is  in  the  specification  of  causes  of 
disease,  of  which  an  idea  can  only  be  given  by  placing  side  by  side 
the  specifications  for  each  country,  whether  summary  or  detailed. 
They  disagree  so  widely  that  anything  more  than  the  most  general 
comparison  of  disease  in  the  three  countries  is  impossible,  even  if 
that  comparison  is  possible.  The  following  are  these  specifica- 
tions : — 
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Classification  of  Deaths  nr  Ehglahd,  Scotlaitd  ahd  Ibxlasd. 

ENGLAND   AND   IRELAND. 


(Summitry.) 

(DtJatfs— contd.) 

(DetmiU-tmti.) 

Class. 

CAUSES  uF  DEATH. 

Clssa. 

CAUSES  OF  DEATH. 

Cl»s«. 

CAUSES  OF  DEATH. 

ALL  CAUSES 

j# 

Ordee  2. 

III. 

Orders. 

SPECIFIED  CAUSES 

contd) 

1  Svphilis 

2  Stricture  of  Urethra 

{contd) 

1  Nephritis 
S  Ischuria 

I. 

(Classes.) 
ZYMOTIC   DISEASES 

8  Hydrophobia 
4  Glanders 

8  Kright's  Disease  (Best  i 
4  Diabetes 

11* 

CONSTITUTIONAL  DISEASES 

5  Calculus  (Stone) 

III. 
IV 

LOCAL   DISEASES 
DEVELOPMENTAL  DISEASES 

OrderS. 
1  Privation 

6  Cvatitis 

7  Kidnsp  Disease,  ft. 

v.* 

Violent  deaths 

2  Want  of  Breast-milk 

S  Purpura  and  scurvy 

Order L 

I. 

(Obdebs.) 
1.  Miasmatic  Diseases 

1  Ovarian   »rop*j 

2  Utems  Disease,  ft. 

2.  Euthbtic         „ 

S.  DlETIC                   „ 

4.  Parasitic         *. 

Order  4. 

Order  7. 
1  Synovitis  (Artkrilif} 

II. 

1.  Diathktic        „ 

2.  TUBKRCULAB      n 

1  Thrush 

2  Worms,  kc 

2  Joint  Disease,  ft. 

Order! 

1  Phlegmon 

2  Ulcer 

III. 

1.  Diseases  ovNrbtoos  System 

2.  „          Organs  or  Cie- 

II. 

Order  I. 

LULA  llilll 

3.          „          Respiratory 

1  Gout 

S  SJtin  Disease,  Ac 

Oeoahs 

4.          „          Dioksiiyi 
Orqans 

2  Dropsy 
S  Cancer 
4  Cancrum  Oris  (Noma) 

IV. 

Order  1. 
1  Premature  Bulk 

5.          H          Urinary  Orgaio 

0.  »          Organs      or 

Generation 

7.  n          Organs  or  Lo- 

comotion 

8.  „          Integumkntaby 

System 

1.  CONGENTTAL  MaLTOKMATIONS 

5  Mortification 

Order  8. 

1  Scrofula 

2  Tabes  Mesenterica 
S  Phthisis 

2  Cyanosis 

5  Spina  Bifida 

4  Other  lsalforssatis* 

6  Teething 

Order  1 
1  Paramenia 

IV. 

4  Hydrocephalus 

2  Childbirth  (mr  Metr* 

V. 

and    Dry.     Diseases     or 
Childerm 

2.  Dev.  Diseases,  Adults 

3.  „             Old  Pkople 

4.  Diseases  or  Nutrition 

1.  Accident  or  Negligence 

III. 

Order  1. 

1  Cephalitis 

2  Apoplexy 
S  Paralysis 

4  Insanity 

5  Chorea 

6  Epilepsy 

Order  1 
1  Old  Age 

Order  4. 
1  Atrophy  and  Dssbet 

3.  Homicide 

4.  Suicide 

V. 

Order L 
t  Accident  oe  Srgirjbku 

5.  Execution 

7  Convulsions 

1  Fractures  sad  Casts** 

Violent  Dratits  not  Classed 

8  Brum  Diseases,  <tc. 

2  Gm-shot  Wounds 
S  Cut,  Sub 

Sudden  Deaths,    Cause    Uhascre- 

Order  2. 

4  Burns  sad  Scaldfi 

TAINED 

1  Pericarditis 

2  Aneurism 

S  Heart  Diseass,  Jrc. 

1  Larnygitis 

2  Bronchitis 
S  Pleurisy 

4  Pneumonia 

S  Poison 
8  Drowning 

7  Suffocation 

8  Otherwise 

CAU8E9  HOT  SPECIFIED 

(Details.) 

ObdrrS. 

I. 

Order  1. 
1  Small  Pox 

(HONICIDE-) 

I  Murder  and  liaaavar>» 

2  Measles 

6  Asthma 

8  Scarlet  Fever  (Scarlatina) 

4  Diphtheria 

5  Quinsy 

6  Croup 

6  Lang  Disease,  ire. 

Order  4. 
1  Gastritis 

Order  4 
(Suicide.) 

1  Gunshot  nous* 

2  Cut,  stab 
8  Poison 

4  Drowning 

7  Whooping-cough 
(*  Typhus  Fever 

2  Enteritis 
S  Perituuitis 

S<  Enteric  or  Typhoid  Fever 

4  Ascites 

5  Hanging 

Cample  Continued       „ 

6  Ulceration  of  Intestines 

6  Otherwise 

9  Erysipelas 

6  Hernia 

Orders. 

(EXECUTIOE-' 

1  Hanging 
Other    Vioient  Deal*  i* 

10  Puerperal  Fever  (Metria) 

11  Cttrbuncle 

12  Influenza 
18  D)seiiiery 

7  Ileus 

8  Intussusception 

9  Stricture  of  Intestines 
10  Fistula 

14  Diarrhoea 

11  Stomach  Disease,  fc. 

I        naasea; 

15  Cholera 

12  Pancreas  Disease,  jrc. 
IS  Hepatitis 

1 

16  Ague 

17  Remittent  Fever 

14  Jaundice 

Sudden  Deaths  (causes  in*****™ 

18  Rheumatism 

15  User  Disease,  jrc. 

Causes  not  specified  er  OWrl** 

19  Other  Zymotic  Diseases 

16  Spleen  Disease,  jrc. 
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Classification  of  Deaths  in  England,  Scotland  and  Ireland— confc*. 

SCOTLAND. 
(Summary.)  (Details— eontd.)  (Details—  eontd.) 


DISEASES. 


ix  Cause* 
rKciriKD  Causes 


I.  Zymotic  Clan 
II.  Diseases  of  Uncert.  Seat 
III.  Tubercular  Class 
IT.  Brain  sod  Nervous  System 
V.  Organs  of  Circulation 
VL  Respiratory  Organs 
VII.  Organs  of  Digestion 
▼III.  Urinary  Organs 
IX.  Organs  of  Generation 
X.  Organs  of  Locomotion 
XI.  Skin,  fcc. 
X1L  Malformation 

XIII.  Premature  Debility 

XIV.  Atrophy 
XV.  Age 

XVI.  Sudden  Deaths 
XVII.  Violent      ., 


(Details.) 


Cam. 


.  Small-pox 
Measles 
Scarlatina 
Diphtheria 
Hooping-cough 
Croup 
Thrash 
Diarrhea 
Dysentery 
Cholera 


Purpura 

Ague 

Worms 

Typhus 

Enteric  Fever 

Relapsing  Ferer 

Simple  Continued  Ferer 

Infantile  Remittent 

Vetria 

Jueumatic  Ferer 

Erysipelas 

Pyssnia 

Syphilis 


DISEASES. 


Class. 
I.  Noma 
(eontd)  Hydrophobia 

II.  Hssmorrhsge 
Dropsy 
Abscess 
Ulcer 
Fistula 
Mortification 
Cancer 
Gout 

III.  Scrofula 

Tabes  Mesenterica 

Phthisis 

Hydrocephalus 


DISEASES. 


Clsss. 

VII.   Stricture  of  Intestines 
(eontd)  Stomach  Disease 
Pancreas      „ 
Hepatitis 
Jaundice 
Liver  Disease 
Spleen  Disease 

VIIL  Nephritis 
Nephria 

Addison's  Disease 
Ischuria 
Diabetes 
Stone 
Cystitis 
Stricture  of  Urethra 


IT.  CephaUtU 

Kidney  Disease 

Apoplexy 

Paralysis 

IX.  Paramenia 

Delirium  Tremens 

Ovarian  Dropsy 

Chorea 

Childbirth 

Epilepsy 

Organs  of  Generation 

Tetanus 

Insanity 

X.  Bone  Disease 

Convulsions 

Rheumatism 

Brain  Disease 

Joint  Disease 

V.  Pericarditis 

XL  Carbuncle 

Aneurism 

Phlegmon 

Heart  Disease 

Skin  Disease 

VI.  Laryngitis 

XVII.  Intemperance 

Bronchitis 

Privation 

Pleurisy 

Wsnt  of  Breast  Milk 

Pneumonia 

Neglect 

Asthma 

Cold 

Lung  Disease 

Poiton 

Poisoned  Wounds 

m.  Teething 

Burns  and  Scalds 

Quinsy 

Hsnging,  etc 

Gastritis 

Suffocation 

Enteritis 

Drowning 

Peritonitis 

Fracture  and  Contusions 

Ascites 

Gunshot  Wounds 

Ulceration  of  Intestines 

Cuts  snd  Stabs 

Hernia 

Other  Violent  Causes 

Ileus 



Intussusception 

Not  Specified 
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"In  addition,  the  English  and  Irish  reports  contain  tables 
specifying  the  diseases,  or  some  of  them,  still  more  minutely. 
These  two  special  lists  seem  both  to  be  taken  from  the  detailed  list 
of  diseases  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  bnt  the  circumstance 
that  in  practice  the  use  made  in  the  two  countries  of  that  list  is 
so  different,  and  differs  for  different  years  in  the  same  country, 
owing  to  the  small  number  or  total  absence  of  many  digft«*fig  appears 
worth  notice. 

ENGLISH. 


Class  I. 

L— 1 


19 


II.— 1 


III.— 2 
8 


IV.— 2 


(  Vaccinated 

INotVa 
Chicken-pox 
Cynanche  Maligna 
Relapsing  Fever 
Erysipelas  after  Vaccination 
Rheumatism  of  Heart  or 
Pericardium 
M.liaria 
Mumpa 
Erythema 
Yellow  Fever 

Gonorrhoea 

Inanition  of  Infancy 
Rickets 
Bronchocele 
Cretinism 


Porrigo 

Scabies 

Tape  Worm 

Hydatids 
fflfm  H. 
1.— 1 

H  >  dropericardinm 
3    Melanosis 

Fungus  Hmmatodes 

Sweep's  Cancer 

Lupus 

Polypus 
S     Gangresna  senilis 

Bedsore 


II.— 1 


Adenitis 
White  Swelling 
Psoas  Abscess 
Tubercular  Peritonitis 
Haemoptysis 
Pneumothorax 


Glass  m. 


l.— l 

3 

4 
8 


11.-1 
S 


Myelitis 

Shaking  Palsy 

Melancholy 

Neuralgia 

Spinal  Marrow  Disease 

Necri-ncepbalus  (Sot  ten  in  g  of 

the  Brain) 
Ophthalmia 
Otitis 

Idiopathic  Tetanus 
Amaurosis 
Otlorrhcea 
Catalepsy 

Carditis 

Endocarditis 

Angina  Pectoris 

Syncope 

Hypertrophy  of  Heart 

Phlebitis 

Piles 

Embolism 

Varicose  Veins 


Claas  m—amid. 

IlL— 1 

(Edema  Glottidis 

Laryngismus  Stridulus 

s 

6 

Empyema 
Emphysema 

6 

Grinder's  Asthma 

Epistaxis 

Congestion  of  Lungs 

Pulmonary  Apoplexy 

IV.— 2 

Stomatitis 

Glossitis 

Pharyugitia 

6 

QSsophagjtis 
Perforation  of  Intestines 

6 

Congenital  Hernia 

Femoral  Hernia 

Inguinal     „ 

Scrotal       „ 

Umbilical  Hernia 

7 

Hernia  (Operation  registered) 
Obstruction  of  Bowels 

11 

Dyspepsia 

Pyrosis 

Hematomesis  (Vomiting  of  BW) 

Melssna 

Gallstone 

14 

15 

Cirrhosis 

V.— 6 

Gravel 

Stone  (Operation  registered) 

6 

Catarrh  of  Bladder 

7 

Prostatic  Disease 

Bladder 

Diuresis 

Hematuria 

Uraemia 

Addison's  Disease 

Dysuria 

VI.- 2 

Orchitis 

Hydrocele 

Disease  or  Abscess  of  FeriaBsa 

VII.— 1 

Ostitis 

Periostitis 

2 

Exostosis 

Mollities  Ossium 

Caries 

Necrosis 

VIII.— 1 

Whitlow 

Pvssmia 
Urticaria 

8 

Eczema 

Ecthyma 

Herpes 

Pemphigus 

Impetigo 
Psoriasis 

Lepra 

Elephantiasis 

Rupia 

01A8SIV. 

1. — a  1  Anus  imperforatus 
|  Cleft  Palate 

Not  spxciubd 

|  Abscess,  Tumour 
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IRISH. 


CUML 
18 
19 


IIL— 2 
S 


Heart 


8 


or  Pericardium 
Mumpe 
Erythema 
Pymmiu 

Inanition  of  Infancy 

Rickets 

Brooehocele 

IX 

anaemia 

Hydropericardiu  m 
Fungus  nematodes 
Sweeps  Cancer 
Lupus 
Polypus 
Gsngnena  senilis 


II— 1 
S 


White  Swelling 
Psoas  Abscess 
Haemoptysis 
Pneumothorax 


Class  m. 


L— 1 
8 


MyeHtia 

Neuralgia 

Spinal  Marrow  Diaeaae 

becrencephalus 


II— 1 
8 


IIL— 1 
8 


IV.- 


m—amid. 

Class  OL—eontd. 

Otitis 

v.— s 

Gravel 

Idiopathic  Tetanua 
Carditie 

6 

Catarrh  of  Bladder 

7 

Prostatic  Diaeaae 

Endocarditii 

Bladder        „ 

angina  Pectoris 

Hematuria 

Syncope 

Uremia 

VL-8 

OrehHia 

Emboliam 

Hydrocele 
Pelvic  Abscess 

(Edema  Gkrttidis 

Laryngismus  Striduloe 

YII.— 1 

Periostitis 

Empyema 
Hyorothorax 

s 

Caries 
Necrosm 

Emphyaema 

Epiataxia 

VIII.-8 

Urticaria 

Congestion  ef  Lungs 

Eczema 

Pulmonary  Apoplexy 

Ecthyma 

Femoral  Hernia 

Herpes 
Pemphigus 

Inguinal      „ 
Scrotal        n 

Icthyons 
Psoriasis 

Umbilical    n 
Obetruction  of  Bowels 

Shingles 

Rnnia 

Dyspepsia 

Pyrosis 

Hanaatemeaia 

Melmna 

Glass  xv. 

1—4  |  Anus  Imperforatus 

Gallstone 

Not  Specified. 

Cirrhosis 
Leucocythmmia 

Abscess,  Tumour 

"  Whatever  detailed  list  for  England  and  Ireland  is  used,  there 
will  be  a  difficulty  in  making  comparisons  with  Scotland,  and  the 
summaries  are  not  at  all  available.  Possibly  medical  men  may  be 
able  to  overcome  the  verbal  differences  of  classification,  bnt  to  any 
bnt  specialists  the  difficulties  seem  insuperable.  Besides,  therefore, 
the  superfluous  matter  in  these  reports,  they  are  not  available  for 
purposes  of  intercomparison  as  they  ought  to  be. 

"  In  the  appendix  to  the  English  report,  issue  for  1873,  there 
has  also  been  introduced  (pp.  248  et  seq.)  a  new  classification  of 
disease  '  accord  in  g  to  the  nomenclature  drawn  up  by  a  committee 
appointed  by  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  of  London.'  This 
seems  to  be  a  more  authoritative  qualification  than  the  others,  but 
it  is  extremely  detailed,  and  the  use  of  it  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to 
creep  in  gradually.  How  far  it  should  be  adopted  should  be  a 
matter  for  preliminary  inquiry, 

"  Supplementary  Population  Statistics. 

"  Though  they  do  not  come  within  the  registrar-general's  group, 
there  are  certain  other  population  and  health  statistics  which  it 
may  be  convenient  to  take  at  this  stage.     These  are — 

"  (1.)  Reports  of  medical  officer  of  Privy  Council  and  local 
government  board. 

"  (2.)  Army  medical  department  report. 

"  (3.)  Statistical  report  on  health  of  navy. 

"  (4.)  Twentieth  report  of  customs  (as  far  as  relates  to  health 
of  officers). 

"  (5.)  Report  of  convict  prisons  fas  to  health). 

"  (6.)  Report  of  metropolitan  police  (as  to  health). 

"  (7.)  Report  of  board  of  superintendence  of  Dublin  hospitals. 
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"  All  these  reports  contain  health  statistics,  and  use  classifica- 
tions of  disease  which  it  seems  useful  to  compare  with  the  above 
reports  of  the  registrars.  The  number  of  pages  comprised  is 
1,454,  of  which  622  are  statistical. 

"  Of  these,  the  first  may  be  passed  over  as  dealing  specially  with 
little  else  than  vaccination.  Is  there  any  necessity,  however,  to 
give  the  details  (pp.  17 — 31)  of  the  number  of  vaccinations,  At, 
in  each  union,  so. as  to  show  percentage  of  children  not  finally 
accounted  for ;  or  would  not  this  percentage  be  sufficient  without 
all  the  other  details  ? 

"  The  next  report  is  that  of  the  army  medical  department 
(1873),  on  which  it  is  to  be  observed  that,  in  addition  to  special 
reports  on  the  health  of  the  troops  in  different  commands  in  which 
a  summary  of  diseases  like  the  following  is  used : — 


Orders. 

Diseases. 

Orders. 

Diseases. 

I.  General  Diseases. 

II.  Local  Diseases— -oontd. 

1 

Febrile  group 

Diseases  of  the — 

2 

Constitutional  group 

13 

Cellular  tissue 

14 

Cutaneous  system 

11.  Local  Diseases. 

Diseases  of  the — 

III.  Conditions,  $*• 

1 

Nervous  system 

Debility 

2 
3 

Eye 

Ear 

IV.  Poisons. 

4 

Nose 

V.  Injuries. 

5 

Circulatory  system 

2 

Accidental 

6 

Absorbent       ,, 

3 

Homicidal 

7 

Ductless  glands 

4 

Self  inflicted 

8 

Respiratory  system 

9 

Digestive        „ 

VI.  Surgical  Operations. 

10 

rrinary          „ 

— 

No  appreciable  disease 

11 

Generative     „ 

12 

Organs  of  locomotion 

Total 

"  There  are  appendices  (pp.  412 — 424  and  433 — 468),  in  which 
an  extremely  minute  classification  of  diseases  is  followed,  differing 
as  the  above  summary  does  from  that  of  the  registrar-general. 
(See  below,  pp.  16 — 17.)  In  all,  47  pages  of  doubtful  matter,  even 
if  there  was  agreement  with  the  registrar-general.  There  are  also 
33  pages  of  meteorological  tables,  pp.  476  —509,  which  also  appear 
of  doubtful  utility.  If  such  observations  are  good  at  all,  their 
proper  place  seems  to  be  the  registrar-general's  report,  where  the 
meteorological  comparisons  can  be  applied  more  generally.* 

"  The  health  of  the  navy  report  (1874)  contains  numerous  statis- 
tical tables  as  to  the  health  of  the  several  stations  of  the  navy,  the 
details  of  disease  or  injury  and  invaliding  from  all  causes  being 
stated  for  each  ship,  and  occupying  the  following  pages,  exclusive 
of  the  summaries  for  the  station : — 

•  In  this  instance  there  have  been  great  improvements  introduced,  apparently 
in  1874,  and  most  of  the  objections  here  raised  would  not  apply  at  the  present 
time,  unless  the  old  evils  are  being  repeated.  The  above  summary  classification  of 
disease  is  still  used. 
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Home  station  pp. 

Mediterranean „ 

North  American  and  West  Indian....  „ 

8.  £.  America „ 

Pacific   „ 

West  Coast  of  Africa „ 

East  India    „ 

China    ,, 

Australian-  „ 

Irregular  force „ 


Number  of  Paget. 

32—  39. 

...       8» 

69—  75. 

...       7 

106 — 114  . 

...      9 

135—137  . 

...      3 

161—165  . 

...      5 

204—211  . 

...      8 

247—253  . 

...      7 

286—295  . 

...    10 

318—323  . 

...      6 

348—356. 

...      8 

71 

...      8 

"  In  addition,  it  may  be  suggested  that  many  of  the  details  as 
to  the  dockyards,  <fec.,  in  the  appendix  of  180  pages  are  too  volu- 
minous. In  these  navy  reports  there  is  likewise  a  classification  of 
disease,  which  differs  from  that  of  the  registrar-general  and  of  the 
army  medical  department ;  so  that  a  comparison  between  the  health 
of  the  army  and  navy,  or  of  both  with  the  civil  population,  whether 
of  England  or  Scotland,  seems  impossible. 

"  The  report  on  health  in  the  customs'  report  occupies 
pp.  136 — 148.  A  few  pages  might  be  saved  by  cutting  out  the 
statement  of  diseases  for  each  quarter,  while  the  classification  of 
disease  appears  again  to  be  different  from  any  of  the  preceding. 
(See  below,  pp.  16  and  17.) 

"  In  the  report  on  convict  prisons  (1874)  there  is  the  utmost 
detail  of  disease  for  each  prison,  with  a  new  classification  of  disease 
(see  below,  pp.  16  and  17).      The  following  might  be  reduced 
pp.  33— 36;  93—97;  154-157;  177—180;  232—239;  277—280 
314—317;  385—388;  447—450;  499—502;  521—524;  558—561 
in  all  about  53  pages  of  doubtful  matter. 

44  In  the  metropolitan  police  report  (1875)  there  are  no  less  than 
48  pages  of  tabular  matter  relating  to  the  diseases  of  the  force  in  each 
month  (pp.  40 — 87),  and  with  still  another  classification  of  disease 
(see  below,  pp.  16  and  17).  These  tables  are  also  for  the  most  part 
full  of  blanks,  i.e.  with  nil  entries  opposite  the  various  headings. 

44  In  the  report  on  Dublin  hospitals  (187475),  which  is  made 
under  a  Dublin  Hospitals  Regulation  Act,  there  are  12  pages 
(pp.  14 — 25),  occupied  with  lists  of  number  of  patients  treated 
and  number  died  in  each  hospital,  with  an  alphabetical  classification 
of  disease,  unlike  that  of  any  of  the  other  classifications.  Say  one- 
half  of  the  above  space  occupied  with  lists  could  be  saved. 

44  In  all,  in  these  various  health  and  population  reports,  in  addi- 
tion to  those  belonging  to  the  registrar-general,  there  are  apparently 
about  237  pages  of  dubious  matter  which  might  be  either  sup- 
pressed or  greatly  curtailed.  It  will  be  necessary  to  refer  to  one  or 
two  of  those  reports  subsequently  in  another  connection,  but  this  is 
the  matter  connected  with  health  and  population  alone. 

44  The  following  will  show  what  are  the  different  lists  of  diseases 
which  have  been  referred  to,  excepting  the  alphabetical  classifica- 
tion in  the  Dublin  hospitals  report,  and  the  differences  between 
themselves  and  those  on  pp.  12  and  13 : — 
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Classifications  of  Disease  in  the  Aemy  Ksdical  Ebpobt,  Health  oi  Hai 


ARMY  MEDICAL. 


Diseases. 


1.  General  Dittos**. 
1.  Febrile: 
Measles 
Typhus  Fever 
Simple  Continued  Fever 
Febricula 
Ague 

Remittent  Fever 
Erysipelas 

3.  Constitutional: 
Acute  Rheumatism 
Muscular       „ 
Chronic  „ 

Gout 

Primary  Syphilis 
Secondary    „ 
Scrofula  " 

Phthisis  Pnlmonalis 
Haemoptysis  (Tub.) 
Diabetes 
Purpura 
Anemia 

II.  Local  Di****e*. 

1.  Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System : 
Apoplexy 

Heat  Apoplexy 

Paralysis 

Epilepsy 

Keuralgia 

Mania 

2.  Diseases  of  the  Eye : 
Conjunctivitis 

Iritis 

Hemeralopia 
Tarsal  Ophthalmia 

6.  Circulatory  System : 
Valve  Disease  ol  Heart 
Hypertrophy         „ 

6.  Absorbent  System: 
Inflammation  of  Glands 
Suppuration 

8.  Respiratory  System : 
Bronchitis 
Pneumonia 

Pleurisy 
Laryngeal  Catarrh 

9.  Digestive  System : 
Gumboil 

Tonsillitis 

Dyspepsia 

Vomiting 

Dysentery 

Hernia 

Diarvhoea 

Lolic 

Constipation 

Fistula  in  A  no 

Haemorrhoids 

Tenia  Solium 

Aacaris  Lumbricoides 

Hepatitis 

Abscess  of  Liver 

J  aundire 


NAVY. 


L   General  Dli 
tion  A.: 

Small-pox 
Vaccinia 
Varicella 
Measles 
Scarlet  Fever 


Dengue 

ypfius  1 
Enteric  Fever 


Typhus  Fever 


Simple  Continued  Fever 

Yellow  Fever 

Agne 

Remittent  Ftver 

Cholera 

Cholera  Simplex 

Mumps 

Influenza 

Erysipelas 

Hoopuur  Cough 

Pyemia 

EL  General 
tion  B.: 

Rheumatism 

Phthisis  Pulmonalis 

Gout 

Scrofula 

Anemia,  Purpura,  &c 

Dropsy 

OtherDi  senses 

m.  Diseases  of  the  Nervous 

Sstem  and  Organs  of 
e  Special  Senses 

Apoplexy 
Sunstroke 
Paralysis 
Vertigo 
Epilepsy 
Neuralgia 
Insanity 

Other  Diseases  of  the  Brain 
Other  Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System 
Dioeases  of  the  Eye 
Diseases  of  the  Lachrymal  Appara- 
tus Eyelids,  fee. 
Diseases  of  the  Ear 
Diseases  of  the  Nose 

IV.  Diseases  of  the  ttrenla- 
tory  System : 

<  Functional 


(.Organic 


Diseases  of  the  Heart 

Pericarditis 
Aneurism 
Varicose  Veins 
Other  Diseases 

.  and  VL  Diseases  of  the 
Absorbent  System  and 
Ductless  Glands 

Bubo  (Sump.) 
Other  Diseases 


VTX.  Diseases  of  the 
plratory  System 

Diseases  of  the  Larynx 

Catarrh 

Bronchitis 

Asthma 


CUSTOMS. 


GHrnAL  Dm  asks: — 


(Enteric  Fever 
J  Febricula 
)Ague 
(Erysipelas 


Local  Diskasxs  : — 


or  the 
Kerroas 
System. 


Epilepsy 

Vertiifo 

Tremor 

Neuralgia 

Headache 

Pleurodynia 

Sciatica 


ofth.B^.{8gSJ-,-k 


Of  the      f  Disease  of  Heart 
Organs  of   2  Palpttation 
Circulation.  CVanx 


f  Sore  Throat 

RoSn^r7U^ 
°f«M^         Pneumonia 

LPleuriay 


fQninsy 
Gastritis 
Enteritis 
Drsentery 
MeUeoa 
Of  the  Hernia 

Digestive    ■/  Diarrhoea 

Organs.        Colic 

Constipation 
Fiatnl*. 


Congestion  of"  Lira 


{Nephritis 
(Jr.  Calculus 
Strictures 
Gonorrhoea 
On" 


Bone.         Periostitis 


J 
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mas,  Health  of  Customs  Report,  PMBOHfl,.and  Metropolitan  Police  Report. 


prisons. 


■fjai.  Diseases. .  A. 

»  Fever 
le  Fever 


Mit  Cholera 

1  Choknie  DJsnbcea 


Snu  Diseases.    B. 


fctowitaritis 

•%iurt  Tumours 
nS**1* 


\ 


525-. 


J*ai  Diseases. 

* 

K*  the  Brain) 


**H**Sma*lCori. 
ItfSpia. 

»tftt«Jfcm». 
i 

■*"  «***»  «/  /A* 


Diseases— tontd. 


Disorders  of  Uu  Intellect* 
Mania 
Melancholia 
Dementia 
Imbecility 
Observation  a»4o  statoof  Mind . 

Diseases  of  the  Eye. 

Ophthalmia,  acute 

„         chronic 
Ulcer  of  Cornea 
Iritis 

Wounds  of  Cornea 
Amaurosis 
Glaucoma 
Other  Diseases  of  the  Eye  and 


METROPOLITAN  POLICE.* 


Diseases  of.  the  Bar. 

Diseases  of  the  Nose. 
Epistaxis 
Polypus  Nad 

DISEASES- OV  THE  CiECULATOEY 
SYSTEM. 

Diseases  of  the  EearL.and  its 
Membranes* 

Pericarditis 

Endocarditis 

Valve-disease 

Hypertrophy 

Palpitation  and  irregularity  •  of 

the  action  of  the  Heart 
Caleareous  degeneration  of  the 

Aorta 
Vertigo 

Diseases  of  Blood  Vessels. 

Aneurism  of  the  Aorta 

,,  „     Radial  Artery 

Varicose  Veins 

Diseases  of  the  Resfulatoey 
System.  . 

Laryngeal  Catarrh 
laryngitis 
Bronchitis,  acute 

„       chronic. 
Asthma 
Pneumonia 
Congestion,  of  Imnga. 
Emphysema 
Pleurisy 

Diseases  of  the  Digestive 

System. 
Quinsy 
Tonsillitis 
Gwtritu 
Hssmalemesis 
Dyspepsia 
Enteritis 
Dysentery 
Hernia,  reducible 
m     strangulated 


I.     VOL,  XLIV.      PART  II. 


I.  Cere  sal  Diseases. 
Sub-division  A. ; 

•  Small-pox 

Measles 

Scarlet  Fever 

Typhus    „ 
'   Enteric    „ 

Simple  continued  Fever 

Febricula 

Ague 

Remittent  Fever 

Simple  Cholera 

Malignant  Cholera 

Influenza 

Erysipelas 

Bilious  Fever 

Hooping  Cough 

Parotides 

Sub-division  B. : 
Gonorrhoea!    Rheuma- 
tism 
Acute  Rheumatism 
Chronic       „ 
Muscular    „ 
Gout 

Primary  Syphilis 
Secondary    „ 
Cancer 
Scrofula 

Phthisis  Pulmonalis 
Haemoptysis  (Tubr.) 
Purpura 
Scurvy 

Chronic    Arthritis    (of 
Knee) 

II.  Locax  Diseases. 
1.  Nervous  System : 

Cerebritis  . 

Softening  of  Brain 
'  Apoplexy 

Paralysis 

Epilepsy. 

Neuralgia 
,  Dementia 

Hypochondriasis 
,  Nervousuess 

Sunstroke 

Vertigo 

Weak  Intelssct 

3.  Eye: 
Conjunctivitis 
Defective  Vision 
Inflamm.  of  Lachrymal 

Duct. 
Ulceration  of  Cornea 


3.  Ear: 
Deafness 
Abscess 

4.  Nose: 
Coryza 

5.  Circulatory  System: 
Valve  Disease  of  Heart 
Varicose  Veins 
Fainting 

Palpitation  of  Heart 
Angina  Pectoris 
Fatty  Disease  of  Heart 

6.  Absorbent: 
Inflam.  of  Glands 
Inflammation  of  Lym- 
phatics 

Enlarged  Glands 
Abscess  of  Glands 

7.  D.  Glands 
Goitre 

8.  Respiratory  8ystem: 

Bronchitis  (including 
cases  returned  as 
"Tussis") 

Asthma 

Pneumonia 

Pleurisy 

Laryngitis 

Pain  in  Cheat 

9.  Digestive 
Tonsillitis 
Gastritis 
Dyspepsia 
Enteritis 
Dysentery 
Diarrheas 
Hernia 
Colic 
Entosoa 
Constipation 
Fistula  in  Ano 
Hamorrhoids 
Jaundice 
Ascites 

Congestion  of  Lher 
Gumboil 
Toothache 
Swelled  Face 

10.  Urinary : 
Bright's  Disease 
Nephritis 
Diabetes 
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Classifications  of  Disease  in  the  Abut  Medical  Report,  Health  or  Nayt  StaH 


ARMY  MEDICAL. 


DiBCMCB. 


NAVT. 


CUSTOMS, 


10.  Urinary  System: 
Gonorrhea 
Phimosis,  fee. 
Bubo 

Epididymitis  (Gob.) 
Stricture  of  Urethra 


11.  Generative  System: 


llematoc  Is 
Orchitis 


12.  Organs  of  locomotion : 
Synovitis 


synovitis 
Enlarged 


Bursa 


IS.  Diseases  of  Cellular  Tissue : 

Inflammation  of  Cellular  Tissue 
Abscess  ,.  „ 


14.  Cutaneoos  System : 

Erythema 

Psoriasis 

Eczema 

Sycosis 

Ulcer 

Boil 

Carbuncle 

Whitlow 

Warts 

Itch 

Irritation  from  PrdicuU 


III.  Conditions,' f-e. 
General  Debility 

IV.  Poisons. 
Delirium  Tremein 


V.  Injuria. 

9.  Accidental: 
Burns  and  Scalds 
Contusion 
Fracture 
Wounds 
Sprain 
Dislocation 
Blisters  of  the  Feet 
Foreign  Body 

No  appreciable  disease 
Total 


vn.  Diseases  of  the  Respi- 
ratory System— oontd . 
Pneumonia 
Pleurisy 
Hemoptysis 
Other  Diseases  of  the  Lungs 

vm.  Diseases  of  the  Diges- 
tive System : 

Crnanche 

Diseases  of  the  Teeth,  Gums,  ±c 

Dyspepsia 

Dysentery 

Diarrhcea 

Colic  and  Constipation 

Haemorrhoids 

Hernia 

Worms 

Other    Diseases    of    the  'Stomach, 

Intestines,  Ac 
Hepatitis 
Jaundice 
Other  Diseases  of  the  Lirer,  .Spleen, 

fcc. 


Local  Diseases- <*U. 


Of  Skin 

and 
Cellular 


Accidental 
Injuries. 


Debuity 


rContssisi 
Sprain 
Wound 
Fractals 

;  Burn 
Frost  m 


UL 


Iseases  of  the 


ft    JL    Dll 
Urinary    * 
ratlve  Sysi 

Diseases  of  the  Kidneys 
Diseases  of  the  Bladder 
Gonorrhosa 
Epididymitis 
Stricture 
Varicocele 
Orchitis 

Other   Diseases  of  the  Organs 
Generation 

XX.  Diseases  of  the  Organs 
of  Locomotion : 

Diseases  of  the  Bones 
Diseases  of  the  Joints 
Diseases  of  the  Bursa? 
Diseases  of  the  Muscular  System 

UL  ft  xm.  Diseases  of  the 
Cellular  Tissue  anil 
Cutaneous  System : 

Phlegmon  and  Abscess 

Ulcer 

Erythema 

Scabies 

Other  Diseases  of  the  Skin 

nnoiassetl: 

Debility 
Headaehe 
Sea  Sickness 

Poisoning: 

Delirium  Tremens 
Various 

Wounds  and  Injuries: 

Wounds,  fcc. 

Burns  and  Scalds 

Submersion  and  Drowning 

Asphyxia 

Suicide 

Totals 
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ITH  og  °ra*>»g  Bbpobt,  Pbibo*s,  and  Mbtbopolitan  Police  Rbpobt-- Co«a*. 


PRISONS. 


Diseases. 


mm  of  the  Digestive 

SlSTKM—COUt. 


Diseases— am*. 


METEOPOLITAN  POLICE  * 


aatipation 
taUa\  in  Ano 


patitiB 
sxtdiee 

aeoey-thosmta 
rstonitis 


llEAEtt  OT  THE  UeIXAEY 

3T8TEM,  fcc. 


nnritis 

nnateria 

ronic  enlargement  of  Prostate 


adyloma 

of  Urethra 


e/  <A«  Mate  Oyaas  0/ 


Urocele 
itcooele 


Ueawes  if  the  female  Organs 
of  feneration. 

eyated  Dropsy  of  Ovary 
eeexcrfUterui 
to-malignant     Tumours 


Diseases  of  Tendons,  fre. 
Club  Foot 

Thecal      „ 
Bunions 


Diseases  or  the  Cvtajtbous 
System. 

Scabies 

Erythema 

Urticaria 

IScSS8  (llld  Upn)>  i««>yo«« 

St?*"* 

Cli: 

Herpes 

Boil 

Carbuncle 

Uloer 

Whitlow 

Abscess  of  Muscles 

Anomalous  and  Feigned  Diseases. 

Old  Age 

DekUitg 

GssTSBAL    AHD    LOCAX 
IE'UBJES. 


Diseases  of  Female  Breast. 

seer 

ennalignsnt  Tumours 

1SKASJSS  OF  TEE  OeGAHS 

or  Locomotion. 
kseasee  of  Bones  and  Joints. 


>  of  Joints 

■te  Synovitis 
rooic     „ 

eemJJon  of  Cartflages 
tylosis  ^ 


Diseases  of  Spine, 
lies  and  Necrosis 

and    other 


igular  Deformity 
■ease  of  Pelvis 


Burns  and  Scalds 
Contusions 
Wounds  of  Scalp 

If* 

n  lingers 

Pool 
N  Toes 

n  Knee 

»,  Arm 


Fracture  of  Arm 
Leg 
»»  ringers 

n  Toes 

n  Ribs 

SkuU 
Patella 

Effusion  into  Pericardium  after 
fracture  of  Leg 

Surgical  Operations. 

Amputation  of  Arm 

Fore  Arm 
Hand 
Fingers 
Thigh 

s* 

a    .  "        Foot 

Sprains 

Other  Operations 

Corporal  Punishment 

Maungerin; 


10.  Urinary—to*/. 
Stone  in  the  Bladder 
Cystitis 
Gonorrhoea 
Phimosis,  and  Paraph. 
Epididymitis     (Gonor- 

Disease  of  Kidney 
Retention  of  Urine 
Hematuria 

11.  Generative: 
Varicccle 
Hydrocele 

Orchitis    (not    Gonor- 
rhoea!) 

12.  Locomotion: 
Ostitis 
Caries 
Synovitis 
Disease  of  Joint 
Disease  of  8pine 
Ganglion 
Exfoliation  of  Bone 


V.  Lnjueies. 
1.  On  Duty : 
Burns  and  Sealde 
Contusion 

Concussion  of  Brain 
Fracture 
Wounds 
Sprain 

Haemorrhage  from  Ure- 
thra, Injury  of  Peri- 


58.  Cell.  T. 
Inflara.  of  Cell.  Tissue 
Abscess      „       „ 
Subcutaneous  Tumours 


ingoing 


Totals 


14. 
Ecsema 
Ulcer 
Carbuncle 
BoU 
Itch 

Ingrown  Nail 
Scabies  Syphilitica 
Urticaria 
Corn 

Miliary  Eruption 
Lichen 
Erythema 

III.  Coif  ditiohs,  fcc. 
General  Debility 

IV.  Poisons. 

Alcoholism 
Poisoned  Finger 


Bite  of  Dog 

3.  Accidental: 
Burns  and  Scalds 
Multiple  Injury 
Asphyxia  by  Drowning 
Contusion 

Concussion  of  Brain 
Fracture 
Wounds 


Dislocation 
Blisters  of  the  Feet 

8.  Self-iniieted : 

VI.  8ueoical  Ors* a. 
nous. 

Excision  of  Tumour 

Not  yet  diagnosed 

Total  New  Cases 

Total  from  last  Month 

General  Total 


•  This  list  has  been 
extracted  from  the  Report 
of  1S74.  That  for  1876 
differs  slightly,  but  the 
number  of  pages  occu- 
pied is  the  same.  Ap- 
parently the  names  of 
some  diseases  are  omitted 
in  some  months  and 
afterwards  reinserted. 
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"  It  is  unnecessary  to  argue  tbat  these  classifications  impede  the 
handling  of  statistics  for  comparison ;  even  if  experts  could  make 
something  of  them  by  great  labour,  from  their  intimate  knowledge 
of  what  diseases  are,  no  one  bat  an  expert  can  safely  touch  them  at 
all.  It  may  be  said,  perhaps,  that  these  last  classifications,  as  being 
applicable  to  services,  do  not  relate  to  statistics  which  require  to  be 
compared  with  those  of  the  general  population,  or  with  each  other, 
but  it  seems  more  reasonable  that  the  value  in  each  case  will  be 
greatly  enhanced  by  comparison.  Nothing  can  really  be  known 
about  the  health  or  proportion  of  deaths  in  services,  or  any  class  of 
men  subject  to  special  conditions,  unless  by  comparison  with  a  more 
general  standard  of  health  and  mortality  from  which  it  varies,  and 
the  differences  between  classes  whose  conditions  vary  from  the 
average  in  different  ways  will  probably  be  instructive.  The 
variations  noticed,  therefore,  detract  materially  in  all  probability 
from  the  usefulness  of  these  statistics.  For  certain  purposes  ft 
may,  of  course,  be  right  and  proper  to  arrange  diseases  differently, 
or  introduce  special  sub-divisions  when  dealing  with  special  classes; 
but  this  could  probably  be  done  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  interfere 
with  the  divisions  common  to  all.  It  seems  to  be  specially  unreason- 
able that  such  small  forces  as  the  Customs  and  Metropolitan  Police 
should  have  a  classification  of  disease  for  themselves,  while  for  such 
important  services  as  the  army  and  navy  the  general  public  interest 
in  the  matter  is  so  great  as  to  suggest  the  absolute  necessity  of 
comparison  with  the  health  of  the  civil  population. 

"  Third  Group. — Education  Statistic*. 

"  In  this  group  we  have  three  annual  reports,  one  for  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland,  respectively,  all  with  appendices,  the  English 
and  Scotch  Reports  being  from  the  Privy  Council.  In  addition,  we 
have  for  England  the  report  without  appendix,  a  code  of  regula- 
tions, and  a  return  for  Great  Britain  showing  the  expenditure  from 
the  grant  for  public  education  and  the  results  of  examination  and 
inspection  of  grant  schools ;  for  Scotland  we  have  also  a  report 
without  appendix,  and  a  code  of  regulations,  the  above  retorn  for 
Great  Britain  also  relating  to  it,  besides  a  report  of  the  Board  of 
Education  of  Scotland,  and  a  report  of  the  accountant  to  the  Board 
of  Education.  The  whole  of  the  printed  matter  comprises  2,286 
pages,  including  1,305  pages  of  statistics. 

"  Dealing  first  with  the  English  report  by  itself  (Report  for 
1875-76),  I  suggest,  as  requiring  an  inquiry  into  the  expediency  of 
their  publication,  the  following  pages : 

Number  • 

of  Pages. 

4*    ("Enumeration  of  districts  in  which  school  boards!  ,      & 


ia   J  List  of  school  boards  recommended  for  loans,  with  1  *q gj 

\     accounts  minutely  stated ;.  J  n 

of,  /Statement  of  income  and  expenditure  of  school  1  fi9_u7 

00   1     boards,  in  great  detail  for  each  J  "    DZ 

187   J  ki*fc  °*    elementary  schools  aided    from   parlia-1  49ft— 685 

\     meutary  grant,  in  great  detail    j  » 


833 
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"  The  questions  raised  by  these  items  are  partly  of  non-statistical 
kind.  The  table  in  the  first  of  the  above  items,  for  instance,  does 
not  claim  to  be  statistical,  bnt  it  occupies  a  great  deal  of  space,  and 
might  have  been  far  more  useful  if  compressed  so  as  to  show  in 
some  way  the  number  of  school  boards  to  certain  areas  and  masses 
of  population,  and  the  previous  proportion  of  other  schools.  It 
seems  matter  for  inquiry  whether  details  of  date  of  election,  number 
of  members,  names  of  clerks,  and  dates  of  byelaws  need  be  printed. 
The  brief  summary,  p.  48,  is  of  general  interest,  but  not  all  the 
immense  detail  preceding. 

"The  second  list — that  of  school  boards  recommended  for  loans, 
with  the  amounts, — contains  a  detail  which  will  appear  in  another 
way  in  a  more  trustworthy  shape,  viz.,  the  actual  amounts  borrowed 
in  the  accounts  of  the  school  boards  themselves.  The  list  is  also  a 
very  curious  one  in  the  amount  of  the  loans  recommended  being 
specified  down  to  shillings  and  pence,  and  even  half -pence.  The 
omission  of  the  shillings  and  pence  columns  would  permit  the 
tables  to  occupy  half  the  space. 

"  The  next  item  of  the  accounts  of  the  school  boards  is  liable  to 
much  the  same  observation  as  has  been  passed  upon  the  local 
taxation  accounts  (see  ante,  p.  6  et  seq.).  If  the  unit  were  large, 
say  like  a  municipal  borough  or  union,  parliament  might  have  a 
good  reason,  apart  from  the  statistical  uses  of  such  figures,  for 
requiring  a  summary  of  the  accounts;  but  the  multiplicity  of 
divisions  always  suggests  whether  there  can  be  any  use  in  publish- 
ing so  much, — whether  for  statistical  purposes  the  divisions  should 
not  be  grouped,  and  the  details  only  given  for  the  groups.  In  any 
case,  the  space  occupied  in  the  present  case  (86  pages)  could  be 
diminished  one-half  by  omitting  the  shillings  and  pence  columns. 
The  headings  of  the  income  and  expenditure  are  also  deficient,  like 
the  similar  headings  in  the  local  taxation  accounts,  with  which 
they  do  not  harmonise. 

"  The  last  item  of  all  also  appears  to  involve  more  than  statis- 
tical questions.  The  voluminous  detail  occupying  those  187  pages 
is  certainly  of  no  use  statistically,  and  it  is  for  those  interested  to 
say  what  general  interest  is  promoted  by  all  those  details. 

"Coming  to  the  other  reports  for  England,  the  Appendix, 
Part  Y,  containing  the  byelaws  of  the  school  boards,  extends  to 
280  pages,  and  seems  to  be  extremely  voluminous,  but  the  question 
of  publishing  so  much  is  not  a  statistical  one. 

"  Next  the  report  without  appendix  is  a  mere  reprint  of  so  many 
pages  of  the  report  with  appendix  (28  pages).  I  do  not  know 
whether  there  has  been  any  resetting,  probably  not  in  this  case, 
and  it  may  be  said  people  may  want  the  report  without  the 
appendix,  while  I  presume  it  appears  earlier,  but  if  the  appendix 
itself  were  less  voluminous  it  could  be  got  ready  sooner,  and  there 
could  be  less  objection  to  having  no  separate  publication  on  account 
of  the  expense  to  those  who  wished  the  report  only. 

"  The  objection  to  the  code  of  regulations  (32  pages)  is  that  it 
is  printed  in  the  report  itself  (p.  169).  In  this  case  the  remedy 
would  probably  be  to  maintain  the  separate  publication  but  not  to 
reprint  in  the  report,  though  here  too  the  fact  of  the  report  being 
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less  voluminous  would  obviate  the  necessity  of  separate  publica- 
tions. 

"  The  return  of  expenditure  from  grant  to  public  education,  4c 
(G.  1463  of  1876)  contains  about  34  pages  relating  to  England, 
which  are  reprinted  in  the  appendix  to  the  English  report,  pp. 
234—268.  The  remainder  35—62,  is  for  Scotland,  and  will  be 
found  in  Scotch  report,  pp.  101 — 127. 

"Altogether  for  England  the  superfluous  or  doubtful  printing  in 
this  group  appears  to  extend  to  333  pages  of  the  report  itself,  and 
to  122  pages  of  the  additional  publications,  including  in  the  latter 
a  duplicate  of  part  of  the  Scotch  report,  but  not  including  the 
print  of  the  byelaws. 

"  (2.)  The  reports  and  other  publications  for  Scotland.  In  the 
principal  report  (1875-76)  there  is  a  similar  list  of  school  boards 
to  that  above  referred  to  in  the  English  report,  occupying  29  pages 
(pp.  3—31).  There  is.  also  (pp.  226—266)  a  similar  list  of  granto 
for  education  to  each  school,  occupying  41  pages,  in  all  a  total  of 
70  pages,  in  addition  to  the  statistics  of  inspection,  &c.,  included  in 
the  above  return  for  Great  Britain.  The  report  for  Scotland  with- 
out  appendix  extends  to  16  pages,  and  the  code  of  regulation! 
which  is  printed  both  separately  and  in  the  report,  to  36  pages,  in 
all  52  pages  additional. 

"  Besides  these  reports  for  Scotland,  however,  there  is » 
voluminous  report  from  the  Board  of  Education  (Third  Annual 
Report,  1876)  which  duplicates  a  great  deal  of  matter  in  the 
council  report,  besides  giving  many  additional  details.  It  contains 
of  this  nature : — 

Huraber 
of  Pip** 

1.  List  of  school  boards,  pp.  3 — 12 10 

2.  Additional  list  of  school  boards,  with  particulars  of  accom-  "1 

modation,   exclusive  of    preliminary    summary  not  here  >      73 
objected  to,  pp.16— 88 J 

3.  Statement  of  operation  of  compulsory  clauses,  each  school  1 

board,  besides  county  summary,  pp.  90—107 J 


List  of  loans  raised  by  school  boards,  exclusive  of  prelimi-  "1 
nary  summary,  pp.  112 — 130 f 

Details  as  to  examination  in  specific  subjects  for  each  school  1 
(besides  county  summary),  pp.  138 — 187    J 


18 
19 
50 


6.  Details  of  parliamentary  grants,  with  shillings  and  pence  \      jo 
columns,  &c.,  exclusive  of  county  summary,  pp.  196 — 243   J 


7.  Additional  tables,  ditto,  ditto,  exclusive  of  county  summary,  \     112 
dd.  248—359  J     L 

330 


pp.  248—359 


"  These  seven  tables,  besides  being  most  voluminous,  contain  ia 
another  form  the  information  given  at  pp.  226 — 266  of  the  council 
report. 

"  The  next  of  the  additional  publications  for  Scotland  is  * 
most  voluminous  report  by  the  Accountant  to  the  Board  of  Ednc*v 
tion  (Second  Annual  Report),  containing  details  of  receipts  and! 
expenditure,  which  appear  still  more  objectionable  than  those  in 
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the  English  report,  and  extend  to  85  pages,  exclusive  of  summaries 
(pp.  1—86).  There  are  here  also  shillings  and  pence  columns, 
which  double  the  space  occupied,  even  if  the  information  is  really 
required. 

"  (3.)  The  Irish  education  publications.  These  are  the  least 
voluminous  of  the  three  countries,  embracing  only  the  report  and 
the  appendix  (for  1874).  The  statistical  tables  in  the  appendix, 
however,  appear  open  to  all  the  objections  already  stated  to  the 
Scotch  and  Irish  tables  of  being  detailed  for  each  school,  <fcc.,  while 
the  items  of  receipts  and  expenditure  are  also  given  with  shillings 
and  pence  columns.  The  pages  covered  are  250  (pp.  26 — 275), 
and  for  all  statistical  purposes  a  county  and  provincial,  or  some 
such  summary,  occupying  a  few  pages  only,  would  probably  be 
ample.  The  appendix  in  1873  included  a  great  mass  of  reports 
from  inspectors  which  are  omitted  in  the  1874  report,  and  perhaps 
it  is  intended  still  to  publish  those  for  1874,  which  would  help  to 
take  from  the  Irish  report  the  credit  of  being  less  voluminous  than 
the  others. 

"Additional  Education  Report. 

"  In  addition  to  the  above  there  is  a  voluminous  report  by  the 
Science  and  Art  Department  to  the  Committee  of  Council  on 
Education,  with  sub-reports  by  inspectors,  the  whole  extending  to 
519  pages  (Twenty-second  Report,  Sess.  1875),  The  tabular  and 
superficially  statistical  matter  is  here  voluminous,  and  much  of  it 
seems  doubtful.     I  have  to  mark  the  following  pages  : — 

Number 
of  Page* 

1.  List  of  schools  examined,  pp.  23—49 27 

2.  Classes,  subjects  taught,  and  number  of  students  in  eachl        -» 

subject  in  all  science  schools,  pp.  60 — 97    J 

3.  Aid  given  and  payments  by  results  in  each  case,  pp.  99 — 135  ..      37 

4.  List  of  science  teachers  in  preceding  table,  a  species  of  index  1        1A 

to  it,  pp.  186— U6 J  1U 

5.  Similar  tables  for  art  instruction,  pp.  156 — 269   114 

6.  Further  art  tables  of  similar  kind,  pp.  340-7-364 15 

7.  Returns  of  schools  of  art,  being  statistics  not  in  tabular  form,  1  ati 

pp.  278-339 /     Jf 

Total !  «    315 

"  In  addition,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  the  printed  matter  in  the 
appendix  not  tabular  or  superficially  statistical  which  appears 
superfluous,  such  as  lists  of  donations  and  articles  purchased  by 
museums,  Ac.  The  appendix  seems  compiled  on  the  principle  of 
recording  each  act  of  the  science  and  art  administration,  instead  of 
the  information  being  condensed  and  put  into  an  intelligible  form. 

u  Altogether,  in  these  education  books  the  following  saving 
might  apparently  be  made,  or  tha  greater  part  of  them : — 

Number 
of  Pages. 

England 455 

Scotland     537 

Ireland  250 

Science  and  Art    815 

Total  1,557 
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"  These  education  statistics  are  also  very  difficult  to  harmonise 
with  each  other  and  with  the  age  divisions  in  the  census.  In 
England  and  Wales,  and  in  Scotland,  the  number  of  scholars  over 
3  and  under  14  years  of  age,  and  for  every  intermediate  age  at 
intervals  of  -a  year/  on  the  school  registers  of  schools  inspected  by 
Her  Majesty's  inspectors,  is  given,  but  the  sex  is  not  stated.  The 
number* of  mule  and  female  scholars'  in  average  attendance  and 
present  at  examination  is  stated.  In  Ireland,  the  number  of  boys 
and  girls  on  the  rolls  is  given,  but  not  the  number  at  each  age. 
There  is  a  classification  adopted  for  the  pupils  on  the  rolls  for  the 
last  quarter  of  the  year  which  appears  to  be  a  mixture  of  age  and 
proficiency.  The  number  of  scholars  in  average  daily  attendance 
is  given,  but  the  sex  is  not  distinguished.  The  number  of  scholars 
on  the  school  registers  in  England  and  Wales,  and  in  Scotland,  and 
the  number  on  the  rolls  in  Ireland  are  not  the  same  thing.* 

"  There  is  also  a  report  on  the  education  of  officers  by  the 
director-general  of  military  education,  but  the  statistical  tables  are 
few,  and  the  subject  is  a  special  one. 

"  Fourth  Group. — Judicial  and  Prison  Statistics. 

"  The  publications  in  this  group  are  mainly,  though  not  ex- 
clusively, issued  by  the  Home  Office,  which  has  likewise  other 
publications  under  its  care.  The 'judicial  and  prison  statistics, 
however,  make  so  large  a  group  that  it  is  proposed  to  take  them 
separately  from  the  other  Home  Office  publications. 

"  The  principal  publications  to  be  dealt  with  are  the  three  large 
volumes  of  judicial  statistics,  one  for  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland  respectively,  which  include  the  statistics  of  crime  and 
prisons  as  well  as  of  civil  proceedings.  We  have,  however,  in  addi- 
tion, of  purely  judicial  statistics,  a  report  by  the  comptroller  of 
bankruptcy,  under  the  Act  of  1869  ;  a  Keturn  of  Plaints  in  County 
Courts  in  England;  a  Return  of  County  Court  Registrar  (Fees); 
and  a  Return  of  the  Justice  of  Peace  Small  Debt  Courts  (Scotland). 
And  of  criminal  and  prison  Statistics,  we  have  the  Report  of  the 
Inspectors  of  Prisons,  Great  Britain ;  Report  of  the  Directors  of 
Convict  Prisons,  England,  <feo. ;  Report  on  Prisons,  Scotland ; 
Report  of  the  Inspectors-  General  of  Prisons  in  Ireland ;  Report  of 
the  Director  of  Convict  Prisons,  Ireland;  Report  on  Military 
Prisons;  Report  on  Reformatory  and  Industrial  Schools,  Great 
Britain ;  ditto,  ditto,  Ireland.  In  addition,  in  1876,  there  was  a 
Return  of  Prisons,  'Great  Britain,  with  one  or  two  minor  returns, 
which  may,  however,  be  occasional  only,  or  in  substitution  for  part 
of  the  other  returns  mentioned.  There  is  also  a  return  (No.  30, 
1876)  containing  reports  as  to  police  (counties  and  boroughs).  Tbe 
total  number  of  pages  is  3,546. 

"  It  is  not  proposed  to  enter  very  minutely  into  the  question  of 

•  In  Great  Britain  the  number  on  the  school  registers  is  only  the  number  on 
the  register  on  the  last  day  of  the  month  preceding  the  annual  examination,  and 
the  children  most  have  attended  school  within  a  fortnight  of  the  examination ; 
hat  in  Ireland  every  child  whose  name  has  appeared  on  the  register  within  the 
year  is  counted,  whether  attending  school  or  not.  S%  p.  16  of  Forty-first  Report 
of  Commissioners  of  National  Education  for  Ireland. 
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superfluous  matter  in  tbe  three  principal  volumes  themselves  (year 
1875,  for  England  and  Scotland,  and  1874  for  Ireland).  There  are 
no  doubt  many  tables  objectionable  on  this  score,  such  as  the 
accounts  of  prison  expenditure,  -where  the  shillings  and  pence 
columns  double  the  space  occupied,  but  in  general  there  is  a  great 
number  and  variety  of  subjects  in  these  volumes,  and  the  evil  of 
amplification  is  not  the  one  which  appears  most  prominent  What 
seems  here  to  be  most  striking  is  the  difference  of  method  followed 
in  the  volumes  for  the  three  kingdoms.  In  England  and  Ireland 
the  records  of  the  police  courts  relate  to  offences  under  the  divi- 
sions of  those  indictable  and  those  determined  summarily,  but  in 
Scotland  there  is  no  such  distinction,  and  on  the  contrary  we  have 
offences  grouped  according  as  they  are  in  counties  or  boroughs. 
The  returns  of  trials  also  differ  in  appearance.  The  English  and 
Irish  returns  profess  to  show  for  each  year  the  total  number,  Ac., 
of  the  persons  committed  or  bailed  for  trial  with  the  result  of 
the  proceedings,  the  account  being  apparently  in  sueh  a  form  that 
all  commitments  within  a  year  are  traced  to  their  results,  and  the 
statistics  of  the  description  of  the  offence,  age,  and  sex  of 
criminals,  Ac.,  relate  to  these  commitments,  and  the  convictions  or 
acquittals  under  them;  whereas  in  Scotland  a  balance  is  struck  of 
persons  in  custody  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  year,  and  the 
details  as  to  offences,  Ac.,  are  only  given  for  the  persons  actually 
dealt  with  in  a  particular  vear.  For  a  series  of  years  it  might  not 
matter  which  mode  of  drawing  up  the  returns  was  adopted,  but 
the  different  wording  of  the  headings  of  tbe  table  causes  great 
confusion,  and  might  lead  to  mistakes  if  a  comparison  of  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland  for  a  particular  year  was  adopted.  The 
elaborate  details  as  to  prisoners  again — previous  commitments  and 
the  like — are  in  a  different  form  in  the  Scotch  from  what  they  are 
in  England,  the  Scotch  return  being  infinitely  more  detailed.  As  a 
specimen  of  the  difference,  it  may  be  instanced  that  at  p.  42  of  the 
Scotch  volume  the  previous  imprisonments  of  prisoners  received 
in  the  same  prison  are  given  with  great  detail,  whereas  in  the 
English  return  all  that  is  given  is  the  previous  commitments  to  any 
prison.  The  Irish  volume  follows  the  English  in  this  respect.  The 
classifications  of  receipts  and  expenditure  in  prisons  are  also 
different  in  the  Scotch  volume  from  what  they  are  in  England  or 
Ireland. 

"  Coming  to  the  more  purely  judicial  statistics  the  discrepancies 
are  even  wider.  The  legal  systems  of  the  three  countries  differing 
widely,  and  the  compilation  of  the  statistics  proceeding  on  the 
plan  of  dealing  with  each  group  of  courts  in  each  country 
separately,  there  is  no  means  of  comparison  between  the  three. 
Thus,  in  England  there  is  a  separate  return  for  the  common  law 
courts,  another  for  the  equity  courts,  another  for  the  county 
courts,  another  for  bankruptcy,  Ac.  In  Scotland  the  divisions  are 
the  Inner  House  of  the  Court  of  Session,  the  Outer  House  of  that 
court,  the  Sheriff's  Court,  and  the  Justices  of  Peace  Small  Debt 
Court.  In  Ireland  the  division  of  courts  diners  from  both  Scotland 
and  England,  with  still  greater  differences  in  the  statistics  by  the 
different  technical  terms  of  the  proceedings.     Nor  is  there  any  cor- 
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respondence  in  the  divisions  of  the  three  countries  by  which  the 
same  things,  tinder  different  names,  may  be  compared.  Thus,  the 
connty  courts  in  England  do  not  correspond  with  the  sheriff's 
courts,  justice  of  peace,  and  small  debt  courts  in  Scotland,  and  the 
division  of  Inner  and  Outer  House  in  the  Scotch  Court  of  Session 
has  no  analogue  in  England.  While  there  is  this  great  variety 
also,  no  care  is  taken  in  dealing  with  each  court  to  distinguish  what 
seem  the  essential  points  of  all  judicial  statistics,  the  number  of 
proceedings  begun,  the  value  claimed  by  the  plaintiff,  the  result 
whether  for  the  plaintiff  or  defendant,  and  whether  the  judgment 
is  in  a  defended  or  undefended  suit.  There  are  also  one  or  two 
curious  deficiencies.  It  does  not  appear,  for  instance,  that  in  Soot- 
land  there  is  any  record  of  the  proceedings  for  probate  of  wills  or 
letters  of  administration.  The  use  of  extremely  technical  terms 
and  statement  in  detail  of  the  nature  of  proceedings  also  make 
these  statistics  unsuitable  for  general  use.  To  take  one  specimen, 
what  can  be  made  of  snch  a  division  as  this  in  p.  29  of  the  English 
vomme,  Part  II  (Return  of  Proceedings  in  the  Offices  of  the 
Clerks  of  Record  and  Writs)  ?  :— 

Name  or  pBocBimnros. 

2.  Proceedings  in  Suits  by  Bill  or  Information, 

Copies  of  bills,  informations,  and  petitions  of  right  1  ,  , 

sealed  for  service  J  *  '2 

Interrogatories  filed,  viz. — 

By  plaintiffs 1,658 

„    defendants  31 

Copies  of  interrogatories  sealed  for  service  *>3i6 

Amendments  of  bills  and  special  cases 664 

Office  copies  of  answers  sealed   1/42 

Appearances  entered 5>>7i 

Pleas  filed 8 

Answers  filed 1,665 

Demurrers  filed 77 

Disclaimers  „    4 

Exceptions    „   38 

Replications  „    208 

Traversing  notes  filed  10 

Depositions  of  witnesses  filed 403 

Write  of  attachment  and  distringas  for  want  of  answer  92 

Certificates  of  pleadings 2,100 

"  All  this  is  far  too  technical  to  enable  the  public,  who  are 
interested,  to  make  anything  of  it.  The  Scotch  proceedings,  with 
their  technical  terms  of  reclaiming  notes,  reponings,  inhibitions) 
hornings,  and  many  more,  are  equally  unintelligible. 

"  All  these  are  fatal  difficulties  to  the  use  of  such  statistics,  and 
suggest  that  they  require  to  be  taken  in  hand  by  a  central  office 
which  would  prepare  schedules  to  be  filled  up  so  that  the  essential 
points  in  judicial  statistics  and  the  means  of  a  comparison  between 
the  statistics  of  the  three  countries  could  be  provided. 

"  And  when  we  come  to  compare  these  three  volumes  with  the 
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separate  returns  and  reports  above  specified,  we  find  again  the  evils 
of  duplicate  and  unnecessary  printing.  Thus,  as  to  bankruptcy, 
the  Report  and  Statistics  of  the  Comptroller  (for  1875),  extending 
to  about  12  pages,  are  reprinted  at  pp.  31 — 40  of  report,  and 
pp.  21 — 25  of  tables  in  Part  II  of  the  volume  of  Judicial  Statistics 
for  England.  The  Return  of  County  Courts  (Plaints)  for  1875, 
No.  415,  Sess.  1876,  extending  to  56  pages,  is  also  given  in  a  sum- 
marised, but  what  is  apparently  a  sufficiently  complete  form,  at 
p.  18,  et  seq.  of  Report  and  pp.  13 — 16  of  tables  in  Part  II  of 
volume  for  England,  the  main  difference  between  the  summary  and 
complete  return  being  that  the  former  gives  details  for  circuits  only, 
while  the  latter  goes  into  detail  for  each  court,  which  appears  un- 
necessary. The  other  two  judicial  statistics  returns  above- 
mentioned,  viz.,  County  Courts  Registrars  (1875)  and  Justice  of 
Peace  Small  Debt  Courts  (1870-75),  though  they  repeat  informa- 
tion in  the  judicial  statistics,  also  vary  the  form  a  good  deal  and  do 
not  seem  to  be  annuals ;  so  that  it  is  not  proposed  to  object  to 
them  here. 

"  The  duplicates,  Ac.,  in  the  volumes  of  prison  and  criminal 
statistics  are  even  more  important.  Thus,  the  Reports  on  Prisons 
in  the  Northern  and  Southern  Districts  (Great  Britain,  Thirty- 
ninth  Report)  consist  largely  of  tables  as  to  the  prisoners  com- 
mitted, their  sentences,  the  expenditure  of  the  prison,  <fcc,  em- 
bodying information  which  seems  in  fact  to  be  the  basis  of  the 
prison  tables  in  the  above  volumes  of  judicial  statistics.  In  addition, 
these  reports  contain  elaborate  details  of  the  dietary  of  each  prison 
in  England  and  the  like  matters,  as  to  which  some  doubt  seems 
reasonable  whether  they  are  necessary,  whether,  in  fact,  the  whole 
of  these  so-called  prison  reports  could  not  be  condensed  in  the 
prison  statistics,  which  seem  to  contain  all  that  is  really  valuable 
in  these  prison  reports,  and  more.  These  prison  reports  (for  the 
year  ending  September,  1874)  extend  altogether  to  797  pages, 
which  seein  mostly  of  a  dubious  kind,  and  allowing  that  only  two 
pages  on  the  average  to  each  prison  are  suppressed,  as  there  are  in 
all  176  prisons,  this  would  make  a  saving  of  352  pages. 

"  There  is  also  a  General  Report  on  Prisons  in  Ireland  (1875) 
which  contains  (1)  a  summary  for  all  the  prisons,  differing  in  a 
perplexing  way  from  the  summary  in  the  Irish  judicial  statistics, 
so  that  it  may  be  suggested  one  or  the  other  should  be  altered  and 
one  of  the  two  suppressed,  which,  taking  the  shortest  of  the  two 
summaries — that  in  the  Judicial  Statistics  (pp.  163 — 180,  Part  I) 
— would  be  a  saving  of  16  pages ;  and  (2)  a  number  of  details  for 
each  prison  which  appear  to  be  mainly  duplicates  of  information 
in  the  above  summaries.  Allowing  that  two.  pages  for  each  prison, 
38  in  number,  could  be  cut  down,  this  would  be  a  saving  of  76  pages, 
and  perhaps  even  more  tabular  matter  could  be  omitted,  con- 
sidering the  abundance  of  the  matter  in  the  general  tables.  (See, 
for  instance,  pp.  27  and  28,  vol.  ii  of  Irish  Report,  State  of 
Bridewells,  Ac.) 

"  The  above  reports  relate  to  the  ordinary  county  and  borough 
prisons,  but  we  have  in  addition  a  Special  Report  on  Convict 
Prisons  for  England,  including  Gibraltar  and  Western  Australia  ; 
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Report  on  Prisons  in  Scotland,  chiefly  dealing  with  the  General 
Convict  Prison  at  Perth;  and  a  Report  on  Convict  Prisons  in 
Ireland.  In  the  English  report  (Report  for  1874),  besides  a 
general  summary,  which  is  a  repetition  to  a  large  extent  of  the 
information  in  the  judicial  statistics,  there  are  voluminous  details 
for  each,  which  consist  partly  of  tabular  matter,  forming  the  baas 
for  these  summaries,  and  therefore  unnecessary,  and  partly  oC 
most  extreme  details  as  to  the  labour  in  each  prison  (also  as 
health,  see  supra).  Of  the  former,  as  there  are  fourteen  prison^ 
and  there  are,  say,  two  pages  of  superfluous  tables  for  each,  it  may 
bo  estimated  there  would  be  a  saving  of  28  pages,  and  of  the  lattei 
the  estimate  is  that  there  might  *be  a  saving  of  no  fewer  than  2" 
pages,  viz. : — 


Borstal - pp.      7 —  10. 

Pentonvffle   _ „    286—804  . 

Millbank  (male  prisoners)  „    188—192  . 


(female      „     )  „  197—199.. 

„         (military    „     )  „  205—207.. 

Portland   „  329—365  .. 

Portsmouth  „  401 — 137  .. 

Chatham   „  45—  79  .. 

Dartmoor „  106—142  .. 

Parkhurst „  248—262  .. 

Brixton „  17 —  26  .. 

"Woking  (male  prisoners) „  458—480  .. 

„        (female     „      ) „  508—511.. 

Pulham ,,  164r-167.. 

Gibraltar „  537—547.. 

Total 246 


Number 
of  P«p* 

4 
.  19 
.      5 

3 

3 
.  37 
.  37 
.  34 
.  37 
.  15 
.  10 
•    23 

4 

4 
.    11 


"  These  details  as  to  labonr  appear  in  trnth  to  be  moat  excessin 
the  particulars  of  each  job  being  specified,  and  pages  after  pap 
being  occnpied  with  matter  of  which  the  following  is  a  specime 
(p.  51,  Appendix)  : — 


Repairing  connecting  rods  and  points 

„        bolts  and  nuts , 

„        steel  and  iron  wedges 

„  gate  hooks  and  anchor  stocks 
„        tipping  boxes    

Hooping  waggon  wheels  and  beetles  .... 

Water  cans  bottomed    


s.    d. 

8,626  lbs. 

-    1 

I.941  » 

-  1 

420  „ 

-  2 

623  „ 

-  -1 

768  „ 

-  2 

No.  826 

-  6 

11   4° 

-  3 

£  si 

8  t   1 

1  18  11 

6  8 

20  13 

-  10 

20  1 


"  The  Report  on  the  General  Prison  for  Scotland  (Thiitj 
seventh  Report,  for  1875)  contains  a  few  tables  which  are  repe* 
tions  of  what  appears  in  the  jndicial  statistics  or  which  cover  tk 
same  gronnd,  besides  an  abstract  of  the  accounts  of  other  prisofl 
which  are  dealt  with  in  the  above  reports  as  to  prisons  in  tfc 
northern  district,  bnt  except  for  the  confusion  likely  to  be  istA 
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doced  by  so  many  returns,  the  duplicate  matter  need  not  perhaps 
be  objected  to. 

44  The  Report  on  Convict  Prisons  in  Ireland  (year  1875)  is  also 
comparatively  a  brief  one,  with  a  very  little  tabular  matter,  and 
therefore  not  conflicting  with  the  statistics  of  convict  prisons  in  the 
Irish  judicial  statistics. 

44  There  are  also  duplicates  in  part  of  the  judicial  Statistics  in 
the  shape  of  Reports  on  Reformatory  and  Industrial  Schools  in 
Great  Britain  (year  1874)  and  in  Ireland  (1874).  And  these 
reports,  extending  altogether  to  458  pages,  appear,  so  far  as  not 
duplicates,  to  contain  much  that  is  superfluous.  Thus,  in  the 
volume  for  Great  Britain,  besides  51  pages  of  a  general  report, 
which  is  not  objected  to,  there  are  12  pages  occupied  with  a  bare 
list  of  schools,  names  of  teachers,  Ac.  (pp.  52 — 63) ;  141  pages 
occupied  with  a  dry  summary  of  statistical  facts  for  each  school, 
which  is  a  mere  repetition  for  the  most  part  of  what  appears  in  a 
more  convenient  form  in  the  tables,  these  summaries  being  com- 
posed of  sentences  like  these  (see  p.  65)  : — 

44  Average   number    maintained,    6o.      Total    cost    for   1874, 

1,164/.  10*.  $d. 
44  Comparative  cost  per  head  on   ordinary  maintenance   and 

management,  19Z.  8*.  2d. 
44  Net  cost  per  head,   including  profit  or  loss  on   industrial 

departments,  16Z.  149.  lid. 
44  Industrial  profits,  176/.  1*.  $d. 
44  Results  on  cases  discharged  in  the  three  years  1871, 1872,  and 

1873.     Of  C7  boys  discharged  in  1871-73,  there  are — doing 

well,   34;   dead,  a;    doubtful,  4;    convicted  of  crime,   10 ; 

unknown,  7. 

44  The  following  tables  (pp.  205  to  327)  are  also  very  volumi- 
nous, and  in  the  statement  of  expenditure,  Ac.,  the  insertion  of 
shillings  and  pence  columns,  doubling  the  space  required,  is  invari- 
able.    Perhaps  half  this  space,  or  61  pages,  could  be  saved. 

"Mutatis  mutandis,  the  remarks  in  the  above  paragraph  are 
applicable  to  the  report  on  Irish  reformatory  and  industrial  schools ; 
the  list  of  schools  and  dry  repetition  of  statistical  facts  for  each, 
occupying  63  pages  (pp.  25 — 91),  and  the  tabular  matter  with  shil- 
lings and  pence  columns,  Ac,  from  which  half  might  be  saved, 
occupying  36  pages  to  make  (pp.  96—131),  or  a  saving  of 
18  pages. 

44  In  addition  to  the  above  reports,  there  is  also  one  on  military 
prisons  (1874),  but  except  on  account  of  the  confusion  introduced 
by  so  many  reports  it  is  not  proposed  to  make  any  remark  on  this. 
The  report  and  appendix  occupy  32  pages. 

"  And  in  addition  to  all  these  various  reports  and  the  summaries 
in  the  Judicial  Statistics  there  is  a  return  for  1874  (Sess.  1876)  as 
to  prisons  in  Great  Britain,  occupying  131  pages,  in  which  there  is 
a  repetition  in  a  tabular  form  for  each  prison  of  information  in  the 
above  reports  of  the  inspectors  of  prisons,  with  a  final  summary 
for  England,  and  a  summary  for  Scotland,  relating  to  a  part  of  the 
subject  which  is  dealt  with  in  the  Judicial  Statistics.     This  appears 
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to  be  an  occasional  return,  but  it  would  have  been  superfluous  if 
the  prisons  reports  and  statistics  had  been  more  complete. 

"  Finally,  the  return  as  to  police  (counties  and  burghs)  is,  as 
respects  the  statistics  contained,  a  duplicate  of  the  information  in 
the  Judicial  Statistics,  the  form  only  being  varied.  It  is  estimated 
that  practically  125  pages  are  duplicate  matter. 

"  Altogether,  besides  the  great  confusion  and  other  defects  in 
these  judicial  statistics,  the  duplicate  or  superfluous  matter  appears 
to  extend  to  about  1,355  pages,  viz. : — 

Note 

OfftgM. 

Bankruptcy  return 12 

County  courts  plaints .. 56 

Prison  reports,  Great  Britain    352 

„             Ireland 92 

English  convict  prisons 274 

Great  Britain  reformatory  and  industrial  schools ....  214 

Irish                  „                                  „                    ....  99 

Special  return  as  to  prisons,  Great  Britain 131 

Police  counties  and  burghs  126 

Total 1,355 

"  A  main  element  of  confusion  in  the  above  reports  is  also  the 
circumstance,  that  while  the  judicial  statistics  are  compiled  for 
England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  separately,  the  reports  on  prisons 
and  on  reformatory  and  industrial  schools  are  in  two  divisions,  viz., 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  This  makes  difficulties  in  dealing  with 
prison  statistics,  which  are  already  difficult  enough  on  account  of 
the  distinction  between  convict  and  other  prisons. 

"  Fifth  Group. — Miscellaneous  Publications. 

"  Under  this  head  there  are  a  considerable  variety  of  publico 
tions,  which  will  be  dealt  with  successively : — 

"  1.  Reports  of  the  Inspectors  of  Factories,  two  each  half  year. 
These  contain  a  list  of  prosecutions  under  the  Act,  extending  in 
the  reports  for  the  half  year  ending  October,  1875,  to  about 
100  pages.  A  summary  would  be  better  and  more  instructive, 
while  it  seems  undesirable  in  any  case  to  publish  a  list  of  names. 
It  appears  invidious  to  do  so,  and  no  publication  should  take  place 
unless  it  is  ordered  as  part  of  the  sentence.  Allowing  that  each 
half  year  is  as  productive  in  prosecutions,  about  200  pages  per 
annum  would  be  saved  by  condensing  them. 

"  2.  The  Report  of  the  Commissioners  in  Lunacy,  and  Report  on 
Asylums  in  Ireland ;  also  Report  of  Commissioners  in  Lunacy  for 
Scotland.  The  tables  in  the  English  report  (thirtieth)  are  generally 
in  a  summary  form,  but  this  seems  hardly  to  be  the  case  with  the 
tables  (pp.  100 — 17),  which  contain  a  certain  detail  of  the  admis- 
sions, deaths,  and  discharges  in  each  institution,  not  at  least 
required  for  statistical  purposes.  The  tables  in  the  twenty-fifth 
Irish  report  (pp.  20 — 118)  are  more  numerous  than  those  in  the 
English  report,  and  should  perhaps  for  that  reason  be  inquired  into. 
There  are,  for  instance,  details  as  to  officers  in  district  asylums, 
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scales  of  pay  and  allowances,  &c.  (pp.  82 — 94,  or  12  pages  in  all), 
which  seem  especially  objectionable.  Perhaps  one-half  of  the 
110  pages  occupied,  or  55  in  all,  could  be  saved.  In  addition,  these 
lunacy  reports  necessarily  deal  with  panper  and  criminal  lunatics, 
leading  to  a  great  deal  of  repetition  of  what  must  be  in  the  judicial 
statistics  and  poor  law  reports.  There  ought  to  be  a  common 
understanding  in  such  matters  as  to  where  the  information  is  to  be 
published. 

"  The  Scotch  report  (seventeenth)  contains  no  fewer  than 
75  pages  of  statistics,  mainly  composed  of  detail  as  to  asylums, 
public  and  private,  in  each  parish  in  Scotland,  abstracts  of  accounts 
with  shillings  and  pence  columns,  Ac.  As  many  of  these  pages  are 
double  size,  it  seems  a  safe  estimate  that,  allowing  all  the  summa- 
ries to  pass  and  suppressing  only  the  details,  nearly  the  whole  of 
this  space  could  be  saved,  or  say  60  pages. 

"  3.  The  Mint  Report,  which  is  comparatively  brief,  and  is  not 
here  observed  upon. 

"  4.  The  Report  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  for  1875. 
This  report,  besides  the  accounts,  contains  94  pages  of  lists  of  the 
transactions  of  the  commissioners — grants  of  benefices,  preferments, 
enfranchisements,  Ac. — for  which  might  be  conveniently  substi- 
tuted, for  statistical  purposes,  a  summary  of  some  kind,  showing 
perhaps  in  &  single  page  the  numbers  of  each  kind  of  transaction, 
amounts  involved,  and  other  points  which  may  be  of  interest.  * 

"  5.  The  Report  of  the  Copyhold  Commission  for  1875  contains 
28  pages  of  a  mere  list  of  enfranchisements,  besides  summaries. 

"6.  The  Inclosure  Commission  Report  for  1875  contains  11 
pages  (pp.  17 — 27)  of  a  similar  list. 

"  7.  Tithe  Commission  Report  for  1875 ;  four  pages  only.  This 
report  may  be  noted  as  contrasted  with  the  previous  ones,  a  sum- 
mary of  transactions  being  given  instead  of  a  detailed  list. 

"  8.  Charity  Commission  Report  for  1875.  This  report  contains 
a  list  of  draft  schemes,  occupying,  however,  two  pages  only ;  other- 
wise it  is  much  less  detailed  than  5  and  6,  although  dealing  with  a 
more  important  subject. 

"  9.  Reports  of  the  Registrar  of  Friendly  Societies  for  1874. 
This  report  contains  (1)  a  list  of  trade  unions,  pp.  39 — 48,  or  10 
pages ;  (2)  a  list  of  building  societies  which  have  made  returns, 
with  abstract  of  accounts,  pp.  54 — 63,  or  10  pages ;  and  (3)  a  list 
of  friendly  societies  which  have  made  returns,  occupying  152  pages 
(pp.  71 — 222).  These  are  exclusive  of  summaries,  which  seem  all 
that  is  really  required. 

"  There  is  also  a  return  as  to  industrial  and  provident  co-operar 
tire  societies  (No.  361,  Sess.  1875),  occupying  88  pages,  and  show- 
ing in  detail  the  liabilities  and  assets  of  each  society.  Would  not 
some  sort  of  summary  suffice?  It  does  not  appear,  however, 
whether  this  is  annual  or  not,  though  if  it  is  annual  the  expediency 
of  some  kind  of  grouping  instead  of  all  this  detail  should  be  kept 
in  mind.  Probably  the  county  summaries  embodied  in  this  return 
would  be  sufficient  for  annual  purposes. 

"  Two  or  three  minor  returns — Report  of  Registrar  of  Friendly 
Societies  in  Ireland,  Report  on  Trade  Unions  in  Scotland,  Report  on 
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Loan   Societies — seem  now  to  be  incorporated  in  above  Report  of 
Registrar  of  Friendly  Societies. 

"  11 .  Report  on  Salmon  Fisheries  (England  and  Wales)  for  1875. 
This  report  contains  (pp.  09 — 95)  about  27  pages  of  matter  in  a 
tabular  form  relating  to  offences  in  each  distriet,  which  might  be 
very  greatly  condensed. 

"  12.  Report  on  Scotch  Herring  Fisheries  for  1875.  This  is  not 
so  voluminous  as  many  reports  previously  dealt  with,  bnt  seems  to 
contain?  a  few  tables  as  to  import  and  export  of  herrings,  which 
ought  to  be  in  the  annual  statement  of  trade,  if  anywhere;  and 
other  tables  as  to  tonnage  and  .number  of  fishing  boats,  number  of 
men  engaged,  &c,  which  properly  belong  to  the  general  shipping 
statistics.    Perhaps  about  10  pages  are  unnecessary. 

"  13.  Report  on  Irish  Fisheries  for  1875.  This  report  is  liable  to 
remarks  similar  to  those  on  Scotch  report.  In  addition  (pp.  f*0— 59) 
there  are  10  pages  occupied  with  details  of  fish  forwarded  by  parti* 
cular  lines  of  railway  in  Ireland,  which  ought  to  be  condensed,  so 
as  to  bring  out  some  general  fact.  These  tables  are  only  the  raw 
material  of  statistics. 

u  14.  General  Annual  Return  of  British  Army  for  1874.  This 
return  does  not  seem  to-  call  for  observations.  It  occupies  only 
84  pages,  which  seems  a  small  proportion  compared  with  other  sta- 
tistics, such  as  those  of  the  health  of  the  army  and  navy. 
#  "  15.  Annnal  Report  of  the  Veterinary  Department  of  the  Privy 
Council  for  1875.  The  statistical  tables  in  this  report,  besides 
giving  information  as  to  the  business  of  the  department,  contain  a 
mass  of  other  matter,  much  of  it  only  a  reprint  or  amplification  of 
the  statistics  of  other  departments,  while  some  of  the  tables  pro- 
perly relating  to  the  business  of  the  department  seem  much  too 
detailed.  Thus  one  page  (p.  78)  is  confessedly  a  reprint  from  the 
agricultural  returns  of  the  total  cattle  in  the  country  for  a  series  of 
years  -r  four  pages  (pp.  79 — 82)  relate  to  quantities  of  meat  imported 
to  certain  markets,  and  prices  of  beef  and  mutton,  which  are  to 
some  extent  a  copy  and  extension  of  the  miscellaneous  statistics  of 
the  United  Kingdom ;  18  pages  (pp.  88 — 105)  are  mainly  occupied 
with  a  detail  as  to  certain  diseases — plearo- pneumonia,  &c. — in  each 
week  in  each  county  of  England ;  an  infinitely  greater  detail  than  ifi 
attempted  in  the  population  statistics,  which  are  so  much  more 
important,  and  have  themselves,  as  we  have  seen,  been  found  too 
voluminous ;  11  pages  (pp.  109—119)  are,  as  to  all  that  is  essen- 
tial, a  reprint  of  the  information  respecting  cattle  in  the  annual 
statement  of  trade,  while  much  amplification  is  introduced,  the 
treatment  suggesting  that  if  other  articles  of  trade  were  dealt  with 
in  a  similar  way,  not  one,  but  twenty  annual  statements  of  trade, 
would  be  necessary ;  15  pages  (pp.  120 — 134)  are  occupied  with  an 
immense  detail,  by  ports  and  countries,  as  to  animals  slaughtered  on 
arrival,  &o. ;  and  three  pages  (pp.  135—137),  as  to  dead  meat,  are 
confessedly  a  reprint  from  other  sources  of  information,  or  from 
details  supplied  by  the  customs  in  amplification  of  the  annnal 
statement ;  in  all,  about  52  pages  of  apparently  superfluous  matter. 

"  This  report  especially  suggests  the  remark,  that  nothing  ifl 
easier  than  the  amplification  of  statistical  tables.      Almost  any 
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statistics  can  be  varied  indefinitely ;  and  if  departments  were  in  the 
habit  of  taking  well-known  figures  and  making  new  tables  of  them, 
the  mass  of  statistics  wonld  grow  indefinitely  larger  and  be  fuller 
even  of  pitfalls  than  it  is  now. 

"  16.  Reports  of  the  Inspectors  of  Mines  for  1874  Mineral 
Statistics  of  the  United  Kingdom,  by  the  Keeper  of  the  Mining 
Records,  also  for  1874.  There  is  an  issue  of  the  Reports  of  Mining 
Inspectors  for  1875,  but  the  Mineral  Statistics  for  that  year  have 
not  been  issued.  There  is  a  considerable  amount  of  duplication  in 
these  two  returns.  The  reports  are  preceded  by  a  statistical  sum. 
mary,  occupying  1 7  pages  (pp.  vii — xxiii)  ;  but  this  summary,  as 
far  as  the  produce  of  the  mines  is  concerned,  necessarily  covers 
the  same  ground  as  that  of  the  volume  of  mineral  statistics.  The 
fignres,  moreover,  do  not  quite  agree.  The  production  of  coal,  for 
instance,  according  to  the  summary  of  the  mining  inspectors' 
reports,  was  126,590,108  tons,  but  according  to  the  mineral  statistics 
the  figure  is  1255043,257  tons.  In  the  introduction  to  the  mineral 
statistics  the  mining  inspectors'  reports  are,  moreover,  spoken  of  as 
incomplete  for  statistical  purposes,  and  care  should  certainly  be 
taken  that  conflicting  figures  are  n<t  published.  Each  of  the 
inspectors'  reports,  again,  contains  a  list  of  accidents  in  each  mine 
and  a  list  of  mines  under  the  Coal  Mines  Regulation  Act,  Ac,  the 
whole  extending  to  208  pages.*  It  is  suggested  that  as  to  part  of 
this,  viz.,  the  list  of  accidents,  occupying  82  pages,  there  ought  not 
to  be  a  list  but  some  grouping,  so  as  to  bring  out  a  general  result ; 
and  as  to  the  list  of  mines,  this  conflicts  with  a*  list  in  the  mineral 
statistics,  occupying  there  99  pages  (pp.  181 — 278).  Altogether 
about  200  pages  might  be  left  out  of  the  mining  inspectors'  reports 
if  the  information  about  accidents  was  compressed,  and  the  sta- 
tistics as  to  produce,  Ac.,  left  to  be  dealt  with  exclusively  in  the 
mineral  statistics.  The  latter  result  would  of  course  be  equally 
gained  by  striking  out  of  the  mineral  statistics  what  appears  in  the 
other  volume.     If  the  list  of  mines  is  itself  not  really  required,  a 


•Tub.:— 

List  of 
Accident*. 

List 
of  Minei. 

Total. 

Mr.  Willis's  report  .... :(pp.  9—18) 

„    Dickinson's  report  (pp.  27—36  and  47—67) 

„    Evans's  report (pp.    71 —  82) 

„    Wynne's    „     ( „    107—112) 

„    Brough's.,,     (pp.117— 127 and  129—131) 

.,    Baker's      „     (pp.  136—149) 

5 
8 

5 
3 

{! 

5 
11 

8 
5 

4 
6 

7 
6 

3 

6 

12 
7 
3 
6 
2 
9 
7 

26 
8 
6 

10 
7 
8 

12 

10 

20 

12 

6 

XI 

3 

'4 
18 

.,    Wales's     ,.     (  „   160—177) 

„     Moore's     „     („    186—217) 

„    Alexander's  report (  „    227—237) 

„    Willis's  report (  „    247—265) 

„    Wardell's  report. (  „    276—290) 

„    Bell's  report    ( „    299—312) 

„    Foster's  report    („    324—837) 

„    Evans's      „         („    360—864) 

33 

13 

9 

16 

H 
H 
15 

82 

126 

208 
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still  farther  condensation  would  be  practicable ;  nor  is  it  easy  to 
see  why  Government  should  publish  a  directory  of  this  industry 
and  not  of  others ;  for  instance,  of  shipbuilding  yards  or  cotton- 
spinning  mills  or  stockbrokers. 

"  The  mineral  statistics  themselves,  besides  an  immense  amount 
of  detail  as  to  prices  and  the  production  of  particular  mines,  also 
contain  about  27  pages  of  imports  and  exports  of  copper,  tin, 
iron,  Ac,  which  are  a  reprint  of  so  much  of  the  annua)  statement 
of  trade,  and  to  which  therefore  the  remark  applies  already  made 
respecting  a  similar  practice  in  the  statistics  of  the  veterinary 
department  of  the  Privy  Council. 

"  The  mining  inspectors'  reports  of  1875  repeat  the  detail  as  to 
mining  accidents  and  lists  of  mines  to  which  exception  has  been 
taken. 

"Altogether  in  these  miscellaneous  reports  and  papers  there 
appears  to  be  the  following  quantity  of  duplicate  or  otherwise 
doubtful  matter : — 

Number 
of  Paget. 

Inspectors  of  Factories  „ M 200 

English  Lunacy  Report 18 

Irish              „               66 

Scotch           „                60 

Ecclesiastical  Commissioners 94 

Copyhold 28 

Inolosure 11 

Beport  of  Friendly  Societies 172 

„       on  Salmon  Fisheries 27 

Scotch  Herring  Fishery 10 

Irish  Fishery  11 

Veterinary  Department  of  Priry  Council    ........  62 

Mining  Reports  and  Mineral  Statistics   ~  227 

Total 965 

— in  addition  to  the  other  evils  of  want  of  arrangement  and  the 
confusion  caused  by  varying  statistics  on  the  same  subject. 

Sixth  Group. — Finance  Statistics. 

"  A  list  is  given  in  the  appendix  (Appendix  B)  of  the  finance 
accounts,  reports,  and  returns  which  are  issued  annually  in  connec- 
tion with  the  imperial  finance  of  the  United  Kingdom.  But,  for 
the  reasons  already  stated  in  connection  with  the  local  taxation 
accounts,  it  is  not  proposed  to  examine  fully  into  the  question  of 
the  defects  of  this  part  of  parliamentary  printing.  There  is  a 
broad  distinction  between  accounts  and  statistics,  and  especially  in 
imperial  finance :  where  the  accounts  are  printed  to  aid  in  the  direct 
control  by  parliament  over  the  public  revenue  and  expenditure,  it 
must  be  recognised  that  the  publication  is  governed  by  considera- 
tions of  a  very  different  nature  from  those  which  regulate  pure 
statistics.  The  remark  may  be  permitted,  however,  that  a  difficulty 
in  using  these  accounts  for  statistical  purposes  in  all  probability 
interferes  with  their  usefulness  in  other  respects ;  this  is  the  multi- 
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plication  of  returns.  To  take  the  question  of  revenue  alone:  in 
addition  to  the  finance  accounts,  which  ought  really  to  contain  all 
that  is  essential,  we  have  reports  by  each  department  of  receipt — 
the  customs,  the  inland  revenue,  the  post  office,  the  woods  and 
forests — all  containing  matter  which  is  repeated  in  the  finance 
accounts  with  additional  details,  which  are  perhaps  in  some  cases 
unnecessary,  and  in  all  cases,,  so  far  as  necessary,  could  be  incorpo- 
rated in  the  finance  accounts  themselves.  Each  department  might 
still  be  required  to  report*  as  at  present,  but  it  would  certainly  be 
convenient  statistically,  and  it  is  submitted  would  be  convenient  for 
other  purposes  as  well,  if  all  the  tables  judged  necessary  for  publi- 
cation were  incorporated  in  the  finance  accounts.  In  addition, 
there  are  special  returns  as  to  spirits,  brewers'  licence  duties,  the 
income  tax,  andi  others  matters  which  could  all  with  more  advantage 
be  embodied  in*  the  finance  accounts.  In  this  particular  the  French 
mode  of  embracing  a  great  deal  in  a  single  volume  or  two,  the 
Compte  DSfinitif  and  the  Oompte  OenSral  de  V Administration  des 
Finances,  appears  to* be  better  than  our  own;  and  the  special  evil 
in  the  French  publications,  the  great  delay  in  their  appearance, 
would  still  be  quite  avoidable  if  the  proposed  change  were  made. 

"  As  a  special  inconvenience  of  the  publication  of  tables  in  the 
separate-  reports  of  different  collecting  departments^  it  may  be 
pointed  out  that  in  the  customs  report  the  particulars  as  to  customs 
duties  are  given  for  the  year  ending  31st  December,  although  the 
financial  year  ends,  on  31st  March.  The  details,  it  is  submitted, 
instead  of  being  worked  out  for  the  calendar  year  should  be  worked 
out  for-  the  financial  year,  the  alteration  of  the  date  being  especially 
awkward  for  statistical  uses. 

"  Another  remark,  which  may  be  admitted  is  that  some  of  the 
accounts  of  expenditure,  especially  the-*  navy  dockyards  and  army 
manufacturing  establishments,,  are  extremely  voluminous.  For  all 
statistical!  uses,,  at  any  rate,  two  or  three  of  these  formidable  blue 
books  might  as  well  be  suppressed,  and  perhaps  the  suggestion  may 
be  allowed  that  these  accounts  are  not  scrutinized  in  any  way  that 
would  justify  such  minute  publication.  The  public  would  probably 
learn  more  from  mere  condensed 'publications. 

"  While  the  finance  accounts  are-  thus,  passed  over  with  little 
remark,  an  exception  may  be  made  for  the  savings  bank  return 
(No.  308,  Sess.  1876).  Certain  particulars,  of  savings  banks  are  no 
doubt  necessary,  as  a  large  part  of  the  government  debt  consists  of 
money  which  it  owes  to  these-  banks,  but  is  there  any  reason  for 
publishing  the  present  detail  as  to  each  savings  bank  throughout 
the  country  ?  If  these  details  were  suppressed  from  the  return 
about  86  pages  might  be  saved. 

Seventh  Gboup. — The  Board  of  Trade  Statistics  {including  the 
Customs  Report  and  Irish  Agricultural  Statistics). 

"  It  has  been  judged  most  convenient  to  leave  the  Board  of 
Trade  statistics  to  be  dealt  with  last,  and  there  fall  to  be  considered 
along  with  them — (1.)  The  customs  report,  which  happens  to  deal 
largely  with  trade  matters;  and  (2.)  The  Irish  agricultural  statistics, 
as  relating  to  a  branch  of  statistics  for  Ireland  corresponding  to  the 
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agricultural  retains  for  Great  Britain,  which  are  under  the  charge 
of  the  Board  of  Trade. 

"  We  propose  to  consider  first  of  all  the  statistics  issued  by  the 
Board  of  Trade  which  are  not  under  the  charge  of  its  statistical 
department.  These  are,  the  return  known  as  the  shipping  return, 
which  is  not  the  work  •  of  'any  .special  department,  though  the 
statistical  department  contributes  most  o£  the  matter ;  the  returns 
of  railway  accidents,  which  are  under,  the  care  of  *  the  railway 
department,  with  Captain  Tyler's  Annual  report  on  these  accidents; 
and  the  wreck  return,  which  is  compiled  in  the  marine  department 

"  As  to  the  first,  it  may  be  suggested  that  it  is  not  of  a  kind 
which  need  be  annual.  The  information  for  it  is  necessarily  con- 
tained in  other  parliamentary  papers,  principally  in  the  annual 
statement  of  navigation  and  in  the  statistical* abstract  relating  to 
foreign  countries,  and  the  large  volume  of  statistics  relating  to 
foreign  countries;  and  although  the  tables  in  this  return* on  the 
subjects  they  refer  to  cover  more  years  than  the  tables  in  the  annual 
volumes  from  which  they  are  abstracted,  it  may  be  suggested  that 
in  all  this  there  may  be  no  sufficient  reason  for  making  the  present 
return  annual.  Perhaps  one  of  the  best  ways  in  which  a  statistical 
department  which  had  the  means  of  looking  at  statistics  compre- 
hensively could  be  employed  would  be  in  devising  and  improving 
special  returns  like  the  present  from  time  to  time,  without,  however, 
making  them  annual.  A  publication  once  in  five  years  or  so  would 
make  them  more  interesting,  besides  calling  attention  to  the  fart 
that  they  are  constructed .  to .  throw  special  light  on  a  particular 
subject,  and  are  not  in 'the  same  -category  as  the 'general-  annual 
statistics,  which  contain  the  whole  data  far  the  period  to  which  they 
relate,  but  are  not  directed  to  illustrate  any  special  point. 

"  In  the  railway  accidents  returna  (1875)  attention  is  directed 
(1)  to  the  extent  of  the  detailed  lists  of  accidents  in  the  principal 
returns,  four  in  number  each  year,  occupying,  in  addition  to  the 
summaries,  which  are  or  .ought  to  be  -all  that  -are-  required  for 
statistical  purposes,  no  fewer  than  350  pages,  viz. : — 

NnraWr 
oTPaftt. 

In  March  quarter   •.  pp.  10—82  ....     *73 

„  June         „         „    »9 —  78 ....      70 

„  September  qaattor..... „     9 — 103....     <Q5 

„  December        „     - „   D— 119  ....    Ill 

Total    ™ ^...    849 

and  (2)  to  the  extremely  full  details  given  in  Captain  Tyler's  report 
with  reference  to  broken  axles  and  tyres,  extending  in  all  to  83 
pages  (pp.  43—125)  which  are  to  a  large  extent  a  repetition  of  the 
return  of  accidents  themselves,  the  one  being  a  tabulated  and  the 
other  a  written  description.  It  would  be  out  of  place  to  discuss 
here  the  expediency  of  so  minute  a  publication ;  but  as  attention 
has  been  called  to  the  apparent  inconvenience  of  similar  details  in 
the  publications  of  other  departments,  the  practice  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  in  this  matter  must  also  be  referred  to.  For  statistical  uses 
such  voluminous  detail  is  certainly  cumbersome.    There  appears 
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likewise  to  be  some  repetition  in  these  railway  accidents  returns 
(see  pp.  lit — viii  of  the  return  for  December,  and  pp.  33 — 39  of 
Captain  Tyler's  report.  The  latter  deals  with  accidents  which  have 
been  reported  on  by  inspectors,  but  is  there  any  need  to  give  this 
in  tabular  and  statistical  form  ?)  Altogether,-  if  the  view  should  be 
taken  that  the  above  lists  of- accidents  are  unnecessary,  there  might 
be  a  saving  of  438  pages  in  these  returns.* 

"  The  wreck  return  or  wreck  abstract  appears  liable  to  two  or 
three  grave  objections  which  affect -the  serviceableness  of  the  whole 
return.  One  is,  that  during  the  -last  year  or  two  the  return  has 
been  made  up  for  the  twelve  months  ending  30th  June  instead  of 
the  twelve  months  ending  31st  December,  which  was  the  former 
practice.  The  change  was  no  donbt  made  after  full  consideration 
and  for  good  reasons,  but  the  result  is  that  the  use  of  the  statistics 
for  comparison  with  other  shipping  statistics,  which  are  made  up 
in  this  country,  and  almost  all  others,  for  the  year  ending  31st 
December,  is  necessarily  diminished.  It  weuld  be  impossible  now, 
even  if  the  attempt  were  made,  to  compare  -the  movement*  of  ship- 
ping in  any  one  year  with  the  wrecks*  in  that  year,  although  an 
effort  in  this  direction  was  always  possible  as  long  as  the  years 
corresponded.  Admitting  the  reasons  for  ending  on  the  30th  June 
to  be  overwhelming,  the  simple  expedient  of  giving  all  the  data  for* 
half  years,  as  well-as- for  the  year,- would  have  enabled  those  who 
still  desired  to  uscthe  figures -for  the  year  ending  81st  December 
still  to  do  so.  It  would  not  have  been  necessary  for  this  purpose 
to  use  the  half-yearly  division  throughout  all  the  tables,  but  only  in* 
a  certain  number. 

A  still  more  objectionable  feature  in  a  statistical  view  is  that  as. 
regards  wrecks  abroad,  the  compilation  is  of  wrecks  reported  to* 
the  Board  of  Trade  in  particular  years  and  not  of  wrecks  occurring* 
in  particular  years.  The  reason  of  this  has  obviously  been  to  permit 
the  completion  of  the  volume  without  excessive  delay,  which  "would 
have  deprived  it  of  public  interest.'  And  if  the  balance  of  wrecks 
left  over  from  one  year  to  another  had  been  small  this  reason  would 
have  been  perfectly  valid.  The  year  of  reports  and  the  year  of 
occurrence  would  have  corresponded  closely  enough  for  all  practical 
purposes.  Unfortunately  an  examination  of  the  tables  proves 
that  the  balance  of  wrecks  left  over  is  enormous,  and  that  the 
wrecks  reported  in  a  particular  year,  say,  for  instance,  in  1873-74, 
do  not  correspond  in  any  way  with  the  actual  wrecks  of  that  year. 
In  part  IV,  which  deals  with  wrecks  abroad,  exclusive  of  those 
on  the  coast  of  British  possessions,  we  find  that  out  of  3,260  lives 
reported  as  lost  at  sea  in  that  year  no  fewer  than  1,132*  occurred 
in  the  year  1872,  and  1,521  in  the  year  1873  (?  six  months  ending 
June,  1873),  leaving  only  607  for  the  year  to  which  the  return  pro- 
fessedly relates.  Analysing  still  farther,. we  find  that  in  point  of 
fact  a  large  loss  of  life  in  the  China  Seas  in  the  year  1872  (viz.,  823 
lives)  had  only  been  brought  to  account  in '1873-74,  so  that- the. 

*  Since  this  memorandum  was  in  type,  I  have  learnt  that  it  had  already  been 
decided  by  the  railway  department  of  the  Board  oi  Trade  not  to  continue  the 
publieutiou  of  these  quarterly  lists  of  accidents. 
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account  is  wrong  both  ways,  1872  being  debited  with  far  too  little; 
as  well  as  1873-74  debited  with  far  too  much.  Nothing  in  effect 
could  be  more  misleading  as  regards  any  inferences  which  might 
be  suggested  as  to  the  influence  of  legislation  in  preventing  wrecks 
or  loss  of  life.  It  would  appear  that  if  an  early  publication  of 
wrecks  reported  is  considered  expedient,  the  publication  of  some 
details  could  be  suspended  until  the  returns  could  be  compiled  for  a 
given  year.  The  *  account '  of  a  year  could  be  kept  open  for  two 
or  three  months  after  its  expiration,  and  in  these  days  of  telegraphic 
communication  this  should  give  time  for  bringing  all  wrecks  to 
account,  even  those  occurring  in  distant  places. 

"  Another  feature  is  that  the  three  great  divisions  of  wrecks  do 
not  relate  to  the  same  subject  matter,  but  each  is  different  from  both 
the  others.  Thus  the  first  division  (Parts  I  and  II)  deals  with  the 
wrecks  to  all  vessels,  whether  British  or  foreign,  on  the  coasts  of 
the  United  Kingdom;  the  second  (Part  III)  to  the  wrecks  of 
British  and  foreign  vessels  on  the  coast  of  the  Channel  Islands  and 
British  possessions  abroad ;  and  the  fourth  division  (Part  IY)  to 
the  wrecks  of  British  vessels  elsewhere  than  on  the  coast  in  the 
two  previous  parts.  The  phrase,  British,  also  includes  vessels 
belonging  to  the  colonial  possessions  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
this  may  make  a  serious  difference  as  to  inferences  drawn  especially 
from  the  statistics  in  Part  III.  Attention  should  have  been  given, 
if  possible,  in  all  the  tables  to  the  wrecks  of  vessels  belonging  to  the 
United  Kingdom  only ;  the  broad  distinction  of  their  being  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  Parliament  requiring  the  data  relating  to  them 
to  be  separated  from  the  rest. 

"  In  addition  to  these  defects  of  substance  and  construction,  the 
returns  appear  to  contain  a  good  deal  of  excessive  detail.  It  would 
seem  possible,  for  instance,  to  curtail  the  wreck  charts,  six  in 
number,  the  single  chart  for  the  United  Kingdom  being  really  all 
that  is  required.  It  is  very  doubtful  how  far  diagrams  are  really 
useful  in  official  statistics,  but  it  is  certainly  wasteful  to  multiply 
them.  In  the  present  case,  besides  the  chart  of  wrecks  for  the 
United  Kingdom,  there  is  a  chart  specially  showing  the  loss  of  life, 
although  the  loss  of  life  must  depend  absolutely  on  the  wrecks,  and 
there  are  three  charts  for  each  division  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
although  the  first  chart  for  the  whole  United  Kingdom  is  or  might 
be  detailed  enough.  The  remaining  two  charts  are  for  Europe  and 
the  whole  world ;  but  however  useful  these  two  charts  would  he, 
especially  a  series  of  them,  if  they  were  drawn  out  for  years  of 
actual  occurrences,  they  are  out  of  place  when  used  to  illustrate  the 
inexact  data  of  wrecks  reported  in  particular  years. 

"  Then  we  have  the  following  details : — 

Number  of  Pip* 
List  of  ahips  wrecked  on  coasts  of  ^United-Kingdom,  pp.  42—48 ....      7 

Details  of  casualties  involving  loss  of  life,  ditto,  pp.  4y-— 55 7 

Geographical  list  of  wrecks,  pp.  57 — 63    7 

Details  ef  ships  with  loss  of  life  abroad,  pp.  85 — 100 16 

„        inquiries  into  wrecks,  pp.  106-—288 188 

List  of  places,  &c.,  where  lives  saved,  pp.  298 — 302   10 

„      rewards  given,  Ac,  pp.  805 — 819 15 

Total  245 
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"  A  good  deal  of  this  detailed  information  is  perhaps  called  for, 
bat  as  regards  the  first  four  items  at  least,  it  appears  evident  that 
the  summaries,  which  are  not  objected  to,  are  far  more  instructive 
to  the  public.  The  fifth  item,  containing  details  of  inquiries  into 
wrecks,  is  open  to  the  criticism  that  while  a  summary  would  be 
more  useful  there  can  be  no  more  call  for  giving  such  detail  than 
for  publishing  the  detail  of  all  other  judicial  inquiries.  The  last 
two  lists  are  liable  to  the  same  criticism  as  that  which  has  been 
already  passed  on  the  publications  of  the  science  and  art  department. 
Sufficient  publicity  is  given  at  the  time  te  the  awards  of  the  courts 
of  inquiry,  and  they  need  not  be  recorded  in  detail  in  this  permanent 
form,  although  a  statistical  summary  may  be  given.* 

"  We  come  next  to  the  publications  of  the  Statistical  Depart- 
ment of  the  Board  of  Trade.    These  are : — 

"a.  The  three  abstracts,  United  Kingdom,  Colonies,  Foreign 
Countries. 

"  b.  The  Miscellaneous  Statistics  and  annual  volumes  relating  to 
Colonies  and  Foreign  Countries,  throe  volumes,  each  pub- 
lished once  in  three  years. 

"e.   The  Corn  Returns. 

"<f.  The  Cotton  Statistics. 

44  e.  The  Emigration  Returns, 

"/-   The  Monthly  Trade  Returns. 

"g.  The  Annual  Statements  of  Trade  and  Navigation  (the 
Customs  to  be  considered  with  them). 

"  k.  The  Agricultural  Returns  (the  Irish  Agricultural  Statistics 
to  be  considered  with  them). 

"t.  The  Railway  Statistics. 

"  For  obvious  reasons  it  would  be  unsuitable  to  criticise  these 
publications  here  with  the  freedom  that  has  been  used  towards  those 
of  other  departments,  but  a  somewhat  different  hne  of  observation, 
which  seems  more  natural,  may  support  the  conclusions  already 
arrived  at.  It  is  not  proposed  to  offer  any  observations  on  a,  6,  c,  c2,  e. 
The  returns  a  and  b  are  the  more  characteristic  work  of  the  depart- 
ment, and  being  confessedly  digests  of  other  statistics  are  so  far 
reprints,  without,  however,  it  is  submitted,  becoming  obnoxious  to 
the  criticisms  already  passed  on  duplicate  printing.  Even  when 
statistics  have  been  condensed  in  the  original  publications  as  much 
aa  possible,  the  mass  will  always  be  so  great  that  a  digest  of  some 
kind  will,  it  is  believed,  be  expedient.  In  any  case  the  foreign  and 
colonial  abstracts  and  volumes  are  practically  original  compilations, 
and  present  officially  to  English  readers  a  mass  of  statistical  fact 
not  otherwise  accessible.  Of  the  two  home  volumes,  the  abstract 
and  miscellaneous  statistics,  the  utility  of  the  latter  has  been  much 
questioned,  especially  as  the  publication  is  always  late,  while  it  also 
seems  more  of  a  reprint.  It  may  be  stated,  however,  that  the  work 
is  much  more  of  a  digest  than  appears  at  first  sight,  and  its  value 

•  The  wrecks  return  specially  dealt  with  here  is  for  the  year  1873-74,  but  the 
•afasequent  return  (for  1874-75)  is  not  materially  different,  with  the  exception  that 
tbe  details  of  the  wreck  inquiries  hare  been  considerably  enlarged. 
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is  increased  by  the  very  circumstance  that  in  preparing  it  the 
difficult ies  in  the  way  of  harmonising  the  various  statistics  which 
are  discussed  in  the  present  paper  have  been  grappled  with,  and  an 
endeavour  made,  often  by  means  of  laborious  communications  with 
the  separate  statistical  offices,  to  present  the  facts  which  are 
embedded  in  the  numerous  publications  here  reviewed  in  a  more 
accurate  and  consistent  as  well  as  more  condensed  shape.  There 
is  also  a  considerable  amount  of  original  matter  in  this  volume, 
completing  our  knowledge  on  many  subjects  which  are  passed  over 
in  other  annual  volumes  of  the  various  departments.  This  remark 
especially  applies  to  the  information  about  prices  and  wages.  It 
seems  unfortunate,  in  one  respect,  that  it  was  decided  to  issue  these 
annual  volumes  of  the  department  only  once  in  three  years,  as 
the  result  has  been  to  make  the  preparation  of  one  volume  more 
laborious  than  was  formerly  the  preparation  of  three. 

"  The  returns  c,  d,  and  e  are  weekly  and  monthly  returns,  and 
presumably  required  for  current  use,  while  they  are  inconsiderable 
in  bulk.  In  e  there  is  also  included  an  annual  report  on  emigration, 
the  tables  for  which  are  very  few.  The  railway  statistics,  i,  are 
also  very  brief,  though  the  department  would  prefer  condensing 
them  if  any  plan  of  grouping  the  different  companies  could  be 
suggested. 

"  There  remain,  then,  to  be  considered  the  monthly  and  annual 
returns  of  trade  and  navigation.  These  are,  perhaps,  the  best 
.known  of  the  statistical  publications  of  the  country.  The  monthly 
returns  are  eagerly  looked  for  and  commented  upon  by  general  and 
trade  newspapers.  The  annual  statement,  though  less  commented 
upon  at  the  time,  is  also  widely  consulted.  Respecting  both,  appli- 
cations are  frequently  received  at  the  statistical  department  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  either  from  persons  desiring  copies  or  explanations 
and  additional  information.  These  publications  have  also  been 
frequently '  advised  upon '  in  order  to  improvements  in  the  headings, 
time  of  publication,  and  other  particulars.  It  may  be  considered 
therefore,  that  in  many  respects  they  are  likely  to  be  freer  from 
objection  than  many  of  our  other  statistics.  But  passing  over  the 
monthly  returns,  which  appear  to  contain  little,  if  any,  surplus 
matter,  it  may  be  pointed  out  that,  if  anything,  the  annual  state- 
ments, like  so  many  other  statistics,  appear  to  err  on  the  side  of 
excess.  It  will  be  my  duty  to  consider  this  more  fully,  but  it 
appears  to  me  at  present  that  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  justify, 
for  instance,  the  publication  of  pp.  30 — 105  {76  pages  of  the  annual 
statement  of  navigation).  These  pages  showing  the  movements  of 
shipping  at  each  port  from  and  to  each  country  and  British  possession, 
the  details  with  cargoes  and  in  ballast  being  shown  separately,  and 
whether  the  shipping  is  British  or  foreign.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine 
that  all  these  details  as  to  each  port  can  serve  any  purpose  whatever. 
If  it  is  thought  necessary  to  indicate  in  some  way  what  countries 
particular  ports  trade  with,  it  would  seem  enough  to  take  the  total 
entries  and  clearances,  without  for  this  purpose  going  into  all  the 
detail  of  whether  ships  are  with  cargoes  and  in  ballast,  and  whether 
they  are  British  or  foreign.  The  following  90  pages  (pp.  106 — 195) 
tmem  also  liable  to  a  very  similar  objection,  repeating  the  information 
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in  a  somewhat  different  form,  and  working  it  out  with  the  additional 
detail  of  sailing  and  steam  vessels,  in  addition  to  coasting  tables. 
1  am  informed  that  in  Mr.  Mayo's  time  the  propriety  of  giving 
much  of  the  information  in  these  tables  was  discussed,  and  it  was 
found  necessary,  on  account  of  the  local  demands,  to  give  it ;  bat 
perhaps  there  could  be  no  fitter  subject  of  inquiry  by  a  committee 
than  whether  much  of  the  detail  upon  which  a  few  of  the  public 
insist  vehemently  is  at  all  required. 

"  In  the  annual  statement  of  trade,  again,  it  would  seem  well 
worth  considering  whether  the  form  of  the  tables  (pp.  182 — 269) 
could  not  be  so  altered  as  to  save  much  space.  These  are  the  tables 
showing  in  detail  for  five  years  the  trade  of  each  foreign  country 
and  British  possession  with  the  United  Kingdom.  By  the  simple 
expedient  of  only  putting  the  years  at  the  head  of  the  tables  for  each 
country  instead  of  repeating  them  each  time  for  imports,  exports,  and 
re-exports,  some  space  would  be  saved,  and  the  tables  themselves 
would  perhaps  be  clearer.  It  might- also  be  worthy  of  consideration 
whether,  in  these  comparative  tables,  there  is  any  necessity  for 
printing  the  *  hundreds.'  In  other  words,  it  might  be  enough  to 
state  all  amounts  in  thousands  of  pounds  instead  of  pounds  simply, 
and  possibly  half  the  space  could  be  saved  by  this  expedient  alone, 
the  whole  work  besides  becoming  clearer.  It  is  in  dealing  with 
such  masses  of  figures  that  the  necessity  of  abridgment  becomes 
most  felt. 

"The  principal  matter,  however,  in  dealing  with  this  annual 
statement  is  the  duplication  of  its  contents  in  other  volumes,  as 
well  as  its  duplication  of  what  properly  belongs  to  other  publi- 
cations. The  statement  being  compiled  at  the  Custom  House,  the 
authorities  in  charge  of  it  here  seem  to  have  yielded  to  the  tempta- 
tion of  including  in  it  some  of  their  own  finance  data,  which  have 
no  proper  place  except  in  the  finance  accounts,  and  to  have  also 
duplicated  in  their  own  report  the  properly  trade  tables  which  are 
in  this  statement.  Thus  3  pages  (pp.  17 — 19)  in  the  annual 
statement  are  occupied  with  a  detail  of  the  amount  of  customs 
duty  received  at  each  port,  <Sc.,.for  five  years,  information  which  is 
given  for  two  years  only,  and  with  the  increase  and  decrease  worked 
out  at  pp.  83 — 95  of  the  Customs  report.  Only  one  of  the  two 
tables  seem  necessary,  and  there  seems  no  necessity  to  put  them  in 
both  publications.  On  the  other  side  no  fewer  than  82  pages,  viz., 
pp.  81,  104  and  105,  and  107 — 135  of  the  Customs  report  are  filled 
with  matter  from  the  annual  statements  of  trade  and  navigation 
only  slightly  varied  in  form,  and  as  to  one  article,  tea,  diversified 
by  the  addition  of  information  as  to  the  amount  of  duty  collected. 
It  is  only  necessary  to  read  the  titles  of  the  tables  to  see  that  they 
must  be  duplicates.     They  are : — 

Account  showing  the  Value  of  the  Imports  into  and  the  Exports 
from  the  United  Kingdom  in  each  year  from  1866  to  1875 
inclusive. 

Appendix  (H.) — An  Account  showing  the  Quantities  of  Raw  Cotton 
imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  in  each  Year  from  1871 
to  1875,  distinguishing  the  principal   Countries  from  which 
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imported,  and  the  Increase  and  Decrease  per  cent  in  each 
Year. 

Appendix  (I.) — An  Account  of  the  declared  value  of  the  Imports 
and  Exports  of  Gold  and  Silver  Bullion  and  Specie  registered 
in  the  Year  ended  31st  December,  1875. 

Appendix  (L.) — An  Account  of  the  Tonnage,  distinguishing  British 
from  Foreign,  entered  Inwards  and  cleared  Outwards  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  during  each  Year  from  1866  to  1875,  both 
inclusive. 

Appendix  (M.) — Registered  Tonnage  of  the  British  Empire: — 

New  Vessels  Built  and  Registered  during  each  Year  from 
1866  to  1875,  both  inclusive. 

Appendix  (N.) — Registered  Tonnage  of  the  British  Empire : — 

Aggregate  Number  of  Registered  Vessels  existing  on  the 
Registry  in  each  Year  from  1866  to  1875,  both  inclusive. 

Appendix  (0.) — No.  1.  An  Account  showing  the  Value  of  British 
and  Irish  Produce  and  Manufactures  exported  to  the  United 
States  of  America  in  each  Year  from  1871  to  1875,  respectively, 
specifying  the  principal  Articles. 
No.  2.  An  Account  of  the  Value  of  the  Imports  into  the  United 
Kingdom  from  the  United  States  in  each  Year  from  1871  to 
1875,  respectively. 

Appendix  (P.) — No.  1.  An  Account  showing  the  quantity  of  Tea 
Imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  in  each  year  from  1866  to 
1875  inclusive,  specifying  the  Quantity  Imported  severally 
into  London,  Liverpool,  and  Ports  other  than  London  and 
Liverpool;  also  the  relative  Percentage  of  the  parts  of  the 
whole. 
No.  2.  An  Account  showing  the  Quantity  ef  Tea  annually 
entered  for  Home  Consumption  in  the  United  Kingdom,  with 
the  average  Rate  and  aggregate  Amount  of  Duty  collected 
thereon,  specifying  the  Quantity  entered  in  London,  the 
Amount  of  Duty  thereon,  the  Quantity  entered  in  Ports  other 
than  London,  and  the  Amount  of  Duty  thereon,  and  severally, 
the  relative  Percentage  of  Import  and  Percentage  of  Duty 
collected,  from  the  Year  1866  to  1875  inclusive. 

Appendix  (Q.) — No.  1.  An  Account  showing  the  Value  of  British 
and  Irish  Produce  and  Manufactures  Exported  to  France  in 
the  Year  1860,  and  in  each  Year  from  1871  to  1875,  respec- 
tively, specifying  the  principal  Articles. 
No.  2.  An  Account  of  the  Value  of  the  Imports  into  the 
United  Kingdom  from  France  in  each  Year  from  1871  to  1875, 
respectively,  distinguishing  the  principal  Articles. 

Appendix  (R.) — No.  1.  An  Account  of  the  Value  of  Foreign  and 
Colonial  Merchandise  Exported  from  the  United  Kingdom  to 
the  United  States  of  America  in  each  Year  from  1871  to  1875, 
respectively,  distinguishing  the  principal  Articles. 
No.  2.  An  Account  of  the  Value  of  Foreign  and  Colonial  Mer- 
chandise Exported  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  France  in 
each  Year  from  1871  to  1875,  respectively,  distinguishing  the 
principal  Articles. 

Appendix  (S.)— A  Return  of  the  Ports  at  which  Cattle,  Ac.,  hm 
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been  imported  in  the  Year  1875,  stating  the  Number  Imported 
at  each  Port. 

Appendix  (T.) — A  Statement  for  the  Year  to  the  31st  December, 
1875,  of  the  total  estimated  Amount  of  Dnties  of  Customs 
repealed  or  reduced,  and  imposed  or  augmented. 

Appendix  (V.) — An  Account  of  the  Quantities  of  Unmanufactured 
Tobacco  Imported  into  the  United  Kingdom,  in  each  Year  from 
1871  to  1875  inclusive,  distinguishing  the  principal  Countries 
from  which  imported. 

Appendix  (W.) — Average  Kates  of  Value  for  Coals,  British  Cotton, 
Linen,  Woollen,  and  Iron  Manufactures,  Exported  from  the 
United  Kingdom  in  the  Years  1873,  1874,  and  1875,  respec- 
tively. 

Appendix  (X.)  — A  Statement  showing  the  Quantity  and  Value  of 
Coal,  Coke,  and  Cinders,  and  Fuel  Manufactured,  Exported 
from  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  Year  ended  31st  December, 
1875,  distinguishing  the  Countries  to  which  exported. 

Appendix  (Y.) — No.  1.  An  Account  showing  the  Value  of  the 
Imports  from  Germany  in  each  Year  from  1871  to  1875  inclu- 
sive. 
No.  2.  An  Account  showing  the  Value  of  British  and  Irish  Pro- 
duce and  Manufactures  Exported  to  Germany  in  each  Year, 
from  1871  to  1875,  respectively,  specifying  the  principal 
Articles. 

Appendix  (Z.) — No.  1.  Quantities  and  Value  of  the  Principal 
Articles  of  Foreign  and  Colonial  Merchandise  Imported  into 
the  United  Kingdom  in  the  Year  1875  as  compared  with  the 
Year  1874s  together  with  the  Increase  <or  Decrease  per  cent, 
thereon. 
No.  2.  Quantities  and  Values  of  the  principal  Articles  of  British 
and  Irish  Produce  and  Manufacture  Exported  from  the  United 
Kingdom  in  the  Year  1875,  as  compared  with  the  Year  1874, 
together  with  the  Increase  or  Decrease  per  cent,  thereon. 

Appendix  (AA.) — Total  Value  of  the  Imports  of  Foreign  and 
Colonial  Merchandise,  and  of  the  Exports  of  Produce  and 
Manufactures  of  the  United  Kingdom,  in  the  Year  1875,  dis- 
tinguishing the  Countries  in  the  order  .of  the  Total  Value  of 
their  Trade  with  the  United  Kingdom. 

"  The  variation  from  the  form  in  the  annual  statement  itself  is 
usually  very  little  in  reality,  and  where  it  is  most  in  appearance  the 
remark  applies  which  was  made  aboTO  with  reference  to  the  varia- 
tions and  amplifications  of  the  veterinary  department  of  the  Privy 
Council,  that  if  the  method  was  applied  to  the  various  articles  and 
countries  in  that  statement  its  size  would  expand  indefinitely.  It 
is  very  curious,  no  doubt,  to  show  the  trade  of  France  and  the  United 
States  as  above  stated  in  the  Customs  report  instead  of  in  the  form 
common  to  them  and  other  countries  in  the  annual  statement,  but 
why  not  extend  the  rule  to  the  British  possessions  in  India,  to 
Australia,  to  Brazil,  and  to  other  countries  P  For  what  reason, 
again,  should  we  have  in  this  report  a  return  of  the  ports  at  which 
cattle  were  imported  in  1875,  when  this  is  treated  in  the  annual 
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statement  like  all  other  principal  articles  at  the  ports?  The 
repetitions  are  all  the  worse  because  trade  is  very  folly  dealt  with 
in  the  statistical  abstract,  and  there  is  certainly  no  call  for  a 
duplicate  volume ;  and  it  is  a  curious  illustration  of  the  ease  of 
amplification  that  the  above  port  account  as  to  cattle  is  substantially 
repeated  in  the  report  of  the  veterinary  department  of  the  Privy 
Council,  so  that  the  case  is  really  one  of  triplication. 

"  There  is  no  wish,  it  may  be  -added,  to  say  anything  adverse  to 
the  construction  of  some  of  these  tables  in  the  customs  report.  One 
or  two  might  perhaps  have  beeirsuggested  as  additional  improve- 
ments to  the  annual  statement.  It  is  an  instance  of  the  misfortune 
of  extreme  subdivisions  of  statistical  departments  thAt  the  subor- 
dinate office  in  respect  of  the  trade  returns  is  tempted  to  neglect 
the  suggestion  of  improvements  in  its  main  work  in  the  proper 
quarter,  and  instead  to  set  up  a  quasi-competing  work.  No  sugges- 
tion has  been  received  at  the  Board  of  Trade  with  a  view  to 
improving  the  annual  statement  by  embodying  the  tables  in  the 
customs  report.  It  is  estimated  that  altogether  28  pages  of  these 
customs  tables  might  be  saved.  - 

"  The  last  publication  of  the  statistical  department  to  be  noticed 
is  the  agricultural  returns.  In  one  respect  there  is  duplication 
here.  Besides  publishing  a  single  page  of  anticipatory  summary  in 
September,  this  department  has  circulated,  in  October,  a  county 
summary,  extending  to  34  pages,  which  might  be  dispensed  with  if 
the  returns  themselves  could'  be  prepared  a  little  sooner.  All  that 
can  be  said  is  that  the  issue  of  these  returns  is  a  comparatively  new 
business,  that  the  date  of  issue  has  gradually  been  accelerated,  and 
that  the  attempt  will  be  made  in  future  to  dispense,  if  possible,  with 
the  county  summary.*  The  returns  themselves,  it  is  believed,  are 
in  no  way  too  elaborate,  and  their  bulk  seems  inconsiderable  com- 
pared with  the  elaborate  returns  on  what  seem  less  important 
subjects  which  have  been  commented  upon.  The  smallest  unit  for 
which  details  of  crops,  &c,  are  -given  is  the  county,  although  the 
returns,  it  is  believed,  are  even*  more  generally  interesting  than  the 
details,  say  of  pauperism  in  eaoh  union,  or  of  the  school  board 
expenditure  in  each  parish,  or  the  deaths  from  various  causes  in 
each  registrar's  sub-district.  The  appetite  for  detail  is  insatiable ; 
and  the  temperance  of  the  statistical  department  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  is  claimed  as  deserving  of  credit  when  compared  with  the 
excess  which  other  departments  have  indulged  in. 

"  As  it  happens,  the  Irish  agricultural  statistics  offer  themselves 
as  a  contrast  to  what  is  attempted  by  the  statistical  department  for 
Great  Britain.  Altogether,  instead  of  the  modest  county  summary 
and  annual  volume  issued  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  we  have  in  Ireland 
(1)  general  abstracts  of  the  acreage  under  crops,  corresponding 
pretty  nearly  to  the  English  county  summary,  and  extending  to  40 
pages ;  (2)  tables  of  the  estimated  average  produce  of  the  crops, 
Ac,  extending  to  48  pages;   and  (3)  the  agricultural  statistics 

•  Since  thia  memorandum  was  written  and  printed,  definite  arrangements  fa" 
been  made  for  accelerating  the  publication  of  the  returns,  and  the  anticipatory 
county  summary  will  accordingly  be  dispensed  with.     1st  May,  1877. 
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extending  (year  1874)  to  199  pages  of  appendix,  besides  81  pages 
of  report. 

"  Passing  over  the  general  abstracts,  as  subject  to  the  remark 
already  passed  upomthe  English  county  summary,  we  come  to  the 
second  of  the  above  publications,  to  which  we  think  exception  may 
fairly  be  taken  on  .various  grounds,  as  well  as  the  mere  bulk  of  the 
whole  compilation.  No  fewer  than  21  pages  r(pp.  25—46)  are 
occupied  with  a  return  of- scutching  mills  (for  flax),  in  each  barony 
of  each  county,  instead  of  a  statistical  summary  being  given,  while 
the  tables  at  pages  12 — 18  and  19-^24. (11  pages),  which  are  tables 
as  to  produce  and  emigration,  the  special  subjects  of- the  return,  are 
repeated  with  amplitude  in  the  reportitself,  occupying  pages  1 — 10. 
Even  if  this  return  were  not  a  duplicate,  the  greater  part  of  it  would 
seem  unnecessary,  -and  space  would  be  saved  by  combining  it  with 
the  county  summary.  It  appears  also,  to  be  more  than  doubtful 
whether  any  reliable  data  as  *  to  average  yield  are  obtainable, 
although  such  information  is  no  doubt  professedly  given  by  many 
governments. 

"  In  the  fuller  return,  however,  we  find  that  much  of  the  infor- 
mation as  to  produce,  emigration,  and  scutching  mills  is  duplicate, 
see  pp.  14 — 17,  and  22—24  of  report.  Table -IV,  p.  5,  of  return  of 
estimated  average  produce  is,  for  instance,  an  exact  copy  of  Table 
XIII,  p.  15,  of  agricultural  statistics ;  and  besides"  this  duplication, 
the  fuller  return  is  most  voluminous.  The  following  pages  (report 
for  1874-75)  were  excessively  detailed : — 

"(1.)  pp.30 — 37  of  report,  showing' the  extent  of  land  under 

crops  by  poor  law  unions. 
"(2.)  pp.  38 — 48  of  report,  showing  the  extent  of  land. under 

crops  in*  each  year  since  1847  by  counties. 
"(3.)  pp.  "51 — 61  of  report,  showing  average  produce  of  each 

crop  per  acre  by  counties  for  the-same  period. 
"  (4.)  pp.  67,  68,  showing  quantity  of  live  stock  in  1874  per 

poor  law  union,  <fcc. 
"(5.)  pp.  69 — 79,  showing* quantity. of  live  stock  per  county 

in  each  year  from  1847. 
"(6.)  pp.  1 — '199  of -appendix,  *the  whole  of  it  showing  with 
detail  for  each  barony  and  each  union  the  extent  under 
each  kind  of  crop,  and  >  the  quantity,  of  each  description  of 
live  stock  in  <the  several  descriptions  of  holdings  classified 
as  follows : — 

iHoldings -not  exceeding     i  acre 

.  „     abore    i  and  not  exceeding    5  acres 
»t  :5  •>»  x5     »» 

-»i  ?5  ~w  .3°  •>» 

»  30  »  5°     » 

-n  5°  ♦»  *oo    «i 

tt  too  „  .aoo    „ 

»  *co  „  500    „ 

,f  500  acres. 

u  In  1874-75  there  were  altogether  240  pages  in  this  volume  of 
statistics,  exclusive  of  the  duplicates  in  the  county  summary,  Ac., 
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for  which  there  ore  no  corresponding  details,  in  the  agricultural 
retnrns  for  Great  Britain,  and  although  the  later  report  (for  1875) 
is  happily  much  curtailed,  the  greater  part  of  the  details  as  to 
holdings  being  omitted,  there  are  still  about  35  pages  out  of  a  total 
of  55  which  are  full  of  detail,  not  appearing  in  the  return  for  Great 
Britain.  The  question  seems  therefore  fairly  raised,  whether  much 
of  the  detail  in  the  Irish  return  is  necessary,  and  it  is  submitted 
that  there  can  be  no  good  reason  in  such  statistics  for  taking  a 
lower  unit  than  a  county,  and  that  as  to  counties,  there  can  be  no 
necessity  for  showing  in  each  annual  return  so  much  detail  for  a 
long  series  of  years  as  is  done  in  the  above  statistics,  pp.  38 — 61 
and  69 — 79.  There  must  be  a  limit  in  the  matters  selected  for 
comparison  over  a  long  series  of  years*  as  well  as  to  the  size  of  the 
unit  for  which  details  are  given.  It  might  conceivably  be  useful 
to  take  a  census  as  to  some  of  these  details  every  ten  years  or  so ; 
but  to  give  it  annually,  and  repeat  it  annually  for  a  series  of  years, 
does  not  serve  a  useful  purpose. 

"  Another  point  in  these  agricultural  statistics  is,  that  pp.  19 — 21 
are  occupied  with  some  detail  of  the  value  of  live  stock,  but  this 
value  on  investigation  is  found  to  be>  purely  artificial,  and  to  be  the 
same  year  after  year,  so  that  the  valuations  give  no  information 
beyond  what  is  obtained  from  the  mere  numbers  of  the  stock.  They 
are  even  misleading,  because  the  valuation  suggests  that  the  value 
has  remained  the  same  all  through,  whereas  it  has  probably  changed 
very  much. 

"  Altogether,  in  the  statistics  dealt  with  in  this  group,  it  is 
estimated  that  the  following  pages  might  be  condensed  : — 

1.  In  publications  of  the  Board  of  Trade  not  under  the  "| 

Statistical    Department     (Railway    Accidents     and  l     688 
Wrecks)  J 

2.  In  publications  of  the  Statistical  Department  (Shipping  1      -_ 

Statement) J     1W 

8.  In  the  Customs  Report 28 

4.      „      Irish  Agricultural  Statistics    ~ 59 

Total . n 930 


"  In  this  connection,  however,  the  defects  glanced  at  in  such 
publications  as  the  wreck  abstract  and  the  customs  report,  arising 
from  the  want  of  correlation  with  other  statistics,  or  from  the  quasi- 
independence  of  a  department  which  ought  to  be  wholly  subordinate, 
are  considered  to  be  even  more  important  than  the  mere  excess  of 
mass.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  confusion  which  ought  to  be  got  rid 
of.  It  is  also  true,  of  course,  that  the  mass  aggravates  the  con- 
fusion. 

"  Additional  Group. — Periodical  PMications,  not  Annual. 

"  In  addition  to  the  various  annual  reports  and  papers,  there  is 
a  mass  of  documents  which  are  periodical,  though  not  annual,  and 
which  it  appears,  therefore,  convenient  to  include  in  this  review. 
We  refer  to  the  census  publications  and  related  documents.    This 
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subject  is  so  important  by  itself,  especially  as  the  census  requires  a 
periodical  Act  of  Parliament,  that  it  would  perhaps  be  out  of  place 
here  to  go  into  the  same  detail,  and  it  is  not  proposed  to  do  more 
than  refer  to  one  or  two  points.  The  principal  of  these  is  the 
relative  mass  of  the  English,  Scotch,  and  Irish,  publications. 

The  English  census  occupies  2,583  pages. 

„    Scotch  „  1,168     „ 

„    Irish  „  5,592      „ 

"  In  other  words  the  mass  of  printed  matter  for  Ireland  is  more 
than  double  that  for  England  and  five  times  that  for  Scotland,  a 
disproportion  totally  inexplicable  on  any  reasonable  ground.  There 
appears  to  be  information  attempted  on  some  matters  not  dealt 
with  in  the  Scotch  and  English  reports,  but  the  principal  cause  of 
the  expansion  is  found  to  be  the  adoption  of  a  very  low  unit,  viz., 
the  iownlaud,  in  many  of  the  tables,  instead  of  some  larger  unit 
being  taken.  It  may  be  questioned  whether  there  is  not  too  much 
detail  in  the  English  census  itself,  but  even  if  we  reduce  the  Irish 
publication  to  that  standard,  3,000  pages  in  each  ten  years  would 
be  saved,  or  300  pages  per  annum. 

"And  besides  the  census  publications  proper  there  is  a  large 
'  supplement  to  the  Thirty-fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  Registrar- 
General,'  which  is  a  history  of  the  vital  statistics  of  England  and 
Wales  between  1861  and  1871,  and  is  related  to  the  population 
tables  of  these  two  years.  It  is  not  proposed  to  examine  this  any 
more  than  the  census  tables  in  detail,  but  attention  is  drawn  to  the 
extraordinary  minuteness  of  the  information,  pp.  25—445  of  the 
appendix,  wnich  consists  of  a  series  of  tables  showing  the  deaths  at 
different  ages  from  different  causes  of  males  and  females  separately 
in  each  of  these  ten  years,  these  deaths  being  correlated  with  the 
mean  of  the  population  in  each  district,  t.e.,  the  mean  of  the  two 
census  statements  in  the  period.  I  cannot  but  think  that  all  this 
detail  has  been  printed  and  compiled  with  insufficient  consideration 
of  its  absolute  necessity.  The  movement  of  population  is  so  great 
that  the  mean  of  the  two  census  statements  in  many  of  the  districts 
can  hardly  be  a  proper  figure,  for  any  scientific  purpose,  with  which 
to  connect  the  deaths  in  that  district  in  the  period.  There  is  no 
doubt  some  excuse  for  detail  here  which  does  not  appear  to  apply 
to  the  annual  reports  of  the  registrar-general  in  that  the  work  is  for 
ten  years,  but  it  should  be  discontinued  unless  a  distinct  account 
can  be  given  of  the  reasons  for  descending  so  far  with  the  details 
of  disease  at  different  ages,  and  unless  it  can  be  shown  that  the 
data  are  sufficiently  accurate  to  enable  the  rates  of  mortality  to  be 
deduced.  In  the  summary  tables  of  this  supplement  (pp.  125 — 141) 
the  rates  of  mortality  are  worked  out  for  each  age  in  the  different 
districts,  for  whatever  they  may  be  worth,  but  no  attempt  is  made 
to  work  out  the  rates  of  mortality  from  different  diseases,  and  it  is 
difficult  to  imagine  of  what  use  such  information  con  Id  be  if  worked 
out,  the  units  being  so  small.  And  with  regard  to  these  rates  of 
mortality  themselves,  can  there  be  any  necessity  for  going  so  far 
down  as  districts  when  the  conditions  of  population  are  liable  to 
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such  accidental  variation  ?  In  any  case  the  omission  of  deaths 
from  different  causes  at  different  ages  in  districts  would  save  about 
420  pages  in  ten  years,  or  42  pages  per  annum. 

"  The  total  annual  saving  in  'these  census  publications  would 
thus  be  about  340  pages. 

"  Occasional  Parliamentary  Papers. 

"  Besides  the  annual  publications,  there  is  a  large  number  of 
occasional  returns  which  it  is  more  difficult  to  consider,  as  thero 
can  of  course  be  no  opposition  to  giving  whatever  information 
almost  any  member  of  the  House  of  Commons  chooses  to  ask  for.     ! 

"  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  many  of  the  special  returns 
thus  moved  for  could  often  be  dispensed  with  if  the  use  of  the  j 
annual  and  periodical  statistics  was  more  common.     To  take  one 
instance,  an  elaborate  return  was  obtained  last  session  by  Sir  George 
Balfour  upon  the  following  order : 

"  RETURN  of  Numbers  and  Ages  of  Males,  Abeas,  and  In- 
habited Houses,  Classified  under  Counties,  .Registration 
Counties,  Lieutenancy  Subdivisions,  Petty  Sessional  Divi* 
sions,  Cinque  Ports,  Stannaries,  Superintending  Registra- 
tion, and  Registration  districts,  and  enumeration  Districts, 
as  far  as  the  Reports  of  the  Census  can  supply,  with  any 
information  available  connected  with  the  Militia  Acts,  witk 
the  Military.  Di  visions,  XJlerks  of  Lieutenancy,  Ac. 

".-Similar  Return  for  Ireland. 

"  And,  similar  Retubn  for  Scotland. 

"  The  whole  of  this  return  occupying  321  pages,  is  simply  * 
reprint  of  certain  columns  of  the  census'tables.  It  cannot  have  bed 
required  at  all  for  the  information  of  those  using  it,  for  nothing 
could' be  easier  than  simply  to  take  the  census  volumes  and  pick  oft 
the  columns  selected.     Less  objection  could  perhaps  be  made  if  tha 
information' in  the  separate  columns  had  been  in  different  parts  of 
the  census,  but  in  point  of  fact  the  return  follows  the  same  order  as 
the  census,  and  it  could  have  been  manufactured  by  the  simpW 
expedient  of  taking  a  copy  of  the  census,  drawing  a  pen  throng! 
certain  columns,  and  handing  the  sheets  to'-the  printers.     But  m 
copy  itself  thus  corrected  would  have  been  as  simple  and  intelligibly 
and  as  easilyf ollowed  as  the  return.    "So  doubt  the  return  has  thi 
advantage  of  including  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  in  on 
volume,  but:if  the  entire  census  tables  had  been  smaller  in  bulk  am 
uniform  for  the  three  kingdoms  instead  of  there  being  a  sepaial 
census  for  each,  this  reason  or  excuse  for  a  special  return  would  ofl 
have  existed. 

"  The  above  return  is  only  referred  to  as  a  conspicuous  instaad 
of  the  evil.  One  result  of  greater  condensation  in  the  statistic 
and  of  harmonising  them  more  than  is  now  done,  should 
be  to  enable  appeals  for  special  returns  like  the  one  referred  to, 
be  resisted,  and  to  spread  the  practice  of  consulting  the  r 
publications  instead.  It  ought  to  be  added,  that,  besides  the 
of  printing,  the  trouble  to  a  department  of  even  the  simplest 
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these  special  returns  is  always  considerable.  Whatever  has  to  go 
before  the  House  of  Commons  necessarily  occupies  the  best  workers 
in  an  office,  even  to  make  sure  that  the  matter  is  a  simple  one ;  and 
the  more  those  special  returns,  which  tell  nothing  but  what  is 
already  in  the  books,  are  diminished  the  better. 

"  Summary  and  Conclusions. 

€<A  few  of  the  results  of  this  long  examination  may  now  be 
stated.  To  begin  with,  in  respect  of  duplicate  and  apparently 
excessive  printing  alone,  the  following  table  shows  the  number  of 
pages  which  have  been  marked  as  requiring  explanations  in  proof 
of  their  usefulness  to  the  public : — 


Number  of 

Paget 
Examined. 

Number  of 
Annual  Paget  of 

Statistic*. 

Number  of 

Annual  Paget 

Marked. 

First  Group— 
a.  Poor  law  reports  and  papers  .... 
ft.  Local  taxation 

1,580 
777 

3.853 

2,879 

3»546 

2,987 

3.^45 
10,276 

912 
672 

2,455 

1,602 

1,857 

1,171 

98 

2,944 

868* 

494 
170 

Ii3»9 
1.557 

i>355 

965 

86 

Second  Group — 
The  population  statistic*  

Third  Group — 
Education  statistics  

Fourth  Group — 
Judicial  and  prison  statistics    

Fifth  Group — 
Miscellaneous  publications   „„„„„-, 

Sixth  Group — 
Finance   ..,..--.-. *—, 

Seventh  Group— 
Board  of  Trade  publications,  Ac.... 

Additional  Group — 
Periodical  publications .,,,,., 

930 
34o* 

Total   

*9>543 

12,479 

7,zr6 

*  In  these  cases  only  the  annual  equivalents  hare  been  entered.  These 
periodical  publications  being  decennial,  the  pages  of  statistics  reckoned  decen- 
nially would  be  8,680,  and  the  pages  marked  about  3,400. 


"  In  addition  it  has  been  suggested  that  many  of  the  occasional 
returns  would  probably  be  unnecessary  if  the  defects  in  the  regular 
statistics  can  be  got  rid  of,  and  that  there  are  also  masses  of  printed 
matter,  accounts,  reports,  and  records  of  the  transactions  of  depart- 
ments, into  which  also  inquiry  might  usefully  be  made.  Nor  is  this 
question  of  mass  at  all  one  of  mere  surplusage,  not  affecting  the 
quality  of  the  good  work  embedded  in  them.  The  mass  is  a  real 
and  formidable  difficulty,  as  was  suggested  in  the  introduction  to 
this  inquiry,  in  the  way  of  investigators  making  use  of  the  statistics, 
and  still  more  in  the  way  of  the  popular  and  current  use  of  statis- 
tical volumes.  The  compilation  and  printing  of  masses  of  matter 
has  also  a  tendency  to  injure  the  better  parts  of  the  work.     Those 
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engaged  are  overwhelmed  with  detail  instead  of  being  allowed  to 
reserve  their  strength  for  the  task  of  editing  the  statistics,  and 
presenting  only  the  minimum  required  in  the  most  convenient  shape 
for  public  use.  They  are  apt  to  forget  in  inserting  each  new  table 
and  heading,  always  to  ask  themselves  what  the  thing  is  designed 
to  show,  what  people  and  interests  require  it,  and  whether  the  data 
are  really  of  a  nature  to  throw  light  on  the  new  point. 

"  It  has  also  been  shown  that  there  are  numerous  cases  of  want 
of  correspondence  in  the  data.    One  of  the  principal  of  these  defects 
is  the  want  of  correspondence  between  English,  Scotch,  and  Irish 
statistics  on  the  same  subject.    In  regard  to  population,  pauperism, 
education,   and   judicial  statistics,   it  has  been  shown  that   the 
arrangements  in  the  three  countries  differ,  that  for  instance  in 
regard  to  pauperism  there  are  differences  in  the  way  of  stating  the 
number  of  paupers,  ages,  and  expenditure ;  in  regard  to  education, 
the  ages  of  children  at  school  are  stated  in  different  ways ;  in  regard 
to  population  and  health  statistics,  various  classifications  of  disease 
are  employed ;  and  in  regard  to  judicial  statistics,  there  are  not  only 
differences  in  the  mode  of  recording  criminal  cases,  but  the  whole 
framework  is  so  different,  especially  as  regards  civil  business,  that 
no  comparison  can  be  made.     And  this  is  only  one  specimen  of  the 
kind  of  want  of  harmony  in  the  statistics.      The  variety  of  the 
classifications  of  disease  in  various  statistics  in  England  alone  is 
very  great ;  the  ages  of  paupers  and  criminals,  and  of  children  at 
school,  are  not  given  in  such  a  way  as  to  compare  with  the  census 
tables ;  the  statistics  of  wrecks  are  given  as  respects  foreign  wrecks 
for  a  year  terminating  at  a  different  date  from  the  year  employed 
in  the  statistics  of  shipping.     There  is  also  a  great  tendency  to 
amplification  of  certain  subjects  which  are  properly  dealt  with  by 
one  department,  in  the  publications  of  a  special  department,  as  for 
instance  in  the  development  of  trade  statistics  relating  to  animals 
alone  in  the  report  of  the  veterinary  department  of  the  Privj 
Council,  in  similar  developments  in  the  customs  report  of  matter 
which  is  also  properly  in  the  annual  statement,  and  in  the  amplifi- 
cation at  the  Mining  Record  Office  of  the  statistics  of  mines.    The 
whole  effect,  coupled  with  the  excessive  mass  of  the  volumes,  is  to 
make  the  national  statistics  a  bewildering  labyrinth  instead  of  a 
clear  record  from  year  to  year  of  the  facts  relating  to  the  life  and 
economic  welfare  of  the'  nation  which  are  capable  of  being  numeri- 
cally stated. 

"  The  mere  statement  of  the  defects  suggests,  it  is  believed,  to 
some  extent  the  procedure  to  be  followed  in  providing  a  remedy. 
The  first  step  ought  to  be  a  treasury  or  parliamentary  inquiry  into 
the  nature  of  the  mischief,  which  would  itself  have  a  great  effect  in 
checking  some  of  the  worst  evils.  The  departments  which  now  err 
by  excess  would  probably  do  something  to  diminish  the  evil  in  their 
own  case,  when  the  general  result  was  brought  home  to  them. 
Some  of  the  more  striking  discrepancies  of  method  might  also  be 
remedied  in  this  way. 

"  Such  a  committee,  when  a  clear  view  of  the  evil  had  been 
brought  before  it,  and  had  heard  all  that  could  be  said  on  the 
subject  by  the  various  departments  responsible  for  the  statistics, 
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would  also  be  able  to  advise  what  permanent  measures  should  be 
adopted  to  promote  a  systematic  improvement  and  prevent  a  fresh 
growth  of  the  evils  now  complained  of.  It  is  not  considered 
expedient  to  discuss  here  what  these  permanent  measures  should  be, 
and  in  any  case  opinions  which  could  now  be  formed  would  probably 
be  liable  to  modification  in  the  course  of  a  careful  inquiry  into  the 
facts  such  as  is  proposed. 

"November,  1876.  "  R.  G." 


Appendix  A. 
List  of  Papbkb  relating  to  Local  Taxation  issued  annually. 

ENGLAND  AND  WALES: 

1.  Abstract  of  Local  Taxation  Returns  for  the  year  (containing 

Receipts  and  Expenditure  of  Authorities  for£the  better 
Local  Management  of  the  Metropolis;  Urban  Sanitary 
Authorities ;  Rural  Sanitary  Authorities  ;  Port  Sanitary 
Authorities;  Authorities  for  Lighting  and  Watching 
Parishes  under  3  &  4s  Will.  4.  c.  90;  Commissioners  of 
Sewers ;  Drainage  and  Embankment  Authorities ;  Burial 
Boards  ;  Church  Rates ;  Markets  and  Fairs ;  Bridges  and 
Ferries ;  Harbour  Authorities). 

2.  Abstracts  of  County  Treasurers'  Accounts. 

3.  Municipal  Borough  Accounts. 

4.  Highways,  Abstract  of  Receipts  and  Expenditure  of. 

5.  Turnpike  Trusts,  Abstract  of  Income  and  Expenditure  of. 

6.  Report  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works. 

7.  AtititiaI  Accounts  of  the  Chamberlain  of  the  City  of  London. 

8.  Metropolitan    Police,    Accounts    of     sums    received    and 

expended  on  account  of. 

8COTLAXD: 

9.  Turnpike  Trusts,  Abstract  of  Income  and  Expenditure  of. 

IRELAND: 

10.  Local  Taxation  Returns  (containing  accounts  relating  to  the 
Grand  Jury  Cess;  Fees,  Ac,  received  by  Clerks  of  the 
Peace ;  Fees,  Ac,  received  by  Clerks  of  the  Crown ;  Petty 
Sessions  Stamps ;  Dog  Licence  Duty ;  Dublin  Metropolitan 
Police;  Court  Leet  Presentments;  Harbour  and  Pier 
Authorities ;    Inland    Navigations ;    Arterial    Drainage ; 

)  Town  Councils ;  Town  Commissioners  under  various  Acts  ; 

Lighting  and  Cleansing  Commissioners;  Burial  Boards; 
Pawnbrokers,  Fees  paid  by ;  Bridges  and  Ferries). 


HTED    KINGDOM: 
|     11.  Mercantile  Marine  Fund. 
12.  Pilotage. 
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Appendix  B. 
List  of  Papers  relating  to  Imperial  Finance  issued  annually. 

Army  Estimates. 

Army  Purchase  Commission  ;  Estimate. 

Fortifications  (Defences  Loan)  ;  Account. 

Military  Savings  Banks ;  Account. 

Fortifications,  Ac. ;  Account. 

Army  (Manufacturing  Establishments)  ;  Accounts. 

Army ;  Appropriation  Account  and  Statement  of  Surpluses  and 
Deficits. 

Military  Forces  Localisation ;  Appropriation  Account. 

Army  Purchases  Commission ;  Appropriation  Account. 

British  Museum ;  Account. 

Civil  Contingencies  Fund  Accounts. 

Civil  Services  and  Revenue  Departments ;  Estimates. 

Civil  Service  Estimates ;  Grants  in  aid  of  Local  Bates. 

Civil  Services  and  Revenue  Departments ;  Appropriation  Ac- 
counts. 

Civil  Services ;  Statement  of  Excesses. 

Consolidated  Fund  ;  Abstract  Account. 

Greenwich  Hospital  and  School ;  Estimate. 

Greenwich  Hospital  and  School ;  Statement  of  Excess. 

Greenwich  Hospital ;  Accounts. 

Greenwich  Hospital  and  School ;  Appropriation  Account. 

Government  Insurances  and  Annuities ;  Account. 

High  Court  of  Justice ;  Account  of  Receipts  and  Payments. 

High  Court  of  Justice ;  Chancery  Division ;  Receipts  and  Expen- 
diture. 

National  Debt  (Savings  Banks)  ;  Account. 

National  Debt  (Savings  Banks  and  Friendly  Societies);  Ac- 
counts. 

National  Debt  (Annuities)  ;  Account. 

National  Debt  (Military  Savings  Banks)  ;  Account. 

Navy  Estimates. 

Navy ;  Appropriation  Account  and  Statement  of  Surpluses  and 
Deficits. 

Navy  (Victualling  Accounts) ;  Returns  of. 

Navy  Accounts  (Shipbuilding  and  Dockyard  Transactions); 
Balance  Sheet  and  Accounts. 

Navy  Accounts  (Manufactures  and  Repairs  in  Dockyards); 
Balance  Sheet. 

Naval  Savings  Banks  Accounts. 

Navy  (Programme  of  Works). 

Navy ;  Sale  of  Stores. 

Cornwall,  Duchy  of;  Account. 

Lancaster,  Dnchy  of;  Account. 

Isle  of  Man  ;  Account  of  Revenue  and  Expenditure. 

Pensions  Commutation ;  Sums  advanced. 

Public  Offices — Superannuations ;  Accounts. 

Greek  Loan ;  Sums  issued  and  repaid. 

Russian  Dutch  Loan ;  Sums  paid  and  applied. 
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Sardinian  Loan ;  Sums  issued  and  received. 

Irish  Reproductive  Loan  Fund ;  Account. 

Post  Office  Savings  Bank ;  Account. 

Public  Works  Loans ;  Estimates. 

Public  Work  Loan  Board  ;  Report. 

Merchant  Seamen's  Fund ;  Account. 

Seamen's  Savings  Banks  and  Money  Orders ;  Accounts. 

Post  Office  Telegraphs ;  Capital  Account. 

Sinking  Fund ;  Accounts. 

Woods,  Forest,  and  Land  Revenues ;  Abstract  Accounts. 

Treasury  Chest;  Account. 

Revenue  (United  Kingdom)  ;  Return  of  Taxes,  &c.,  from  which 

raised. 
Public  Income  and  Expenditure. 
Finance  Accounts  of  the  United  Kingdom." 


Extract  fkom  Minutes  of  Evidence. 

Tuesday,  5th  August,  1879. 

"Present:— 

"  The  Right  Honourable  Hugh  C.  E.  Childers  in  the  chair. 

"  Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre,  M.P.  I    Mr.  T.  H.  Farrer. 

"  Colonel  Romilly.  |    Mr.  R.  E.  Welby,  C.B. 

"Mr.  Carmichael,  Secretary. 

"  Mr.  Robert  Grffen  examined : — 

"  1132.  (Chairman.)  The  committee  have  had  before  them  a 
memorandum  by  you  which  has  been  printed,  dated  November, 
1876,  on  the  compilation  and  printing  of  the  statistics  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  to  which  their  attention  was  drawn  by  the 
Treasury  in  their  minute  of  appointment.  In  the  opening  para- 
graphs of  this  memorandum  you  point  out  that,  owing  to  the 
gradual  growth  of  statistical  compilation  in  England,  '  There  has 
been  no  deliberate  determination  beforehand  by  a  competent  autho- 
rity of  what  statistics  it  would  be  desirable  to  collect,  and  of  the 
proportion  of  labour  and  cost  of  printing  to  be  expended  on  each 
branch  of  statistics  according  to  its  relative  importance.  On  the 
contrary,  statistical  offices  have  been  permitted  to  grow  up  in  each 
department  of  government.  Each  ministry  has  been  allowed  to 
say  for  itself  what  statistics  it  would  have,  and  how  it  would 
collect  them.'  You  point  out  that  this  process  has  also  brought 
the  inevitable  disadvantage  of  a  want  of  plan.  'A  species  of  acci- 
dent has  determined  to  a  large  extent  the  proportion  given  to 
certain  statistics  in  the  official  compilations,1  and  that  '  the  inde- 
pendent action  of  different  departments  has  prevented  attempts  at 
so  framing  their  statistical  tables  as  to  be  convenient  for  compa- 
rison.' Further  on  you  say  that  you  think  these  evils  quite  suffi- 
ciently accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  in  these  statistics  '  so  many 
diligent  workers  are  left  almost  without  control,  and  especially 
without  control  from  any  quarter  which  can  look  to  the  proportion 
of  the  whole  work.'  In  the  closing  paragraph  of  your  memorandum, 
after  instancing  in  some  detail  on  the  evils  you  have  enumerated, 
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yon  suggest  that  a  treasury  or  parliamentary  committee  would  be 
able  to  advise  what  permanent  measures  should  be  adopted  to  pro- 
mote a  systematic  improvement,  and  prevent  a  fresh  growth  of  the 
evils  complained  of.  I  have  before  me  here  also  some  rough  notes 
by  you  dealing  with  certain  suggestions  that  have  been  made  to  ns 
by  our  secretary  towards  supplying  the  intercommunication  and 
general  control  in  official  statistics  to  which  your  memorandum 
points.  Those  suggestions  you  quote  in  the  following  words: — 
*  First,  that  there  should  be  an  annual  statistical  register,  contain- 
ing all  tables  really  required  for  national  or  parliamentary  purposes 
as  distinguished  from  information  required  for  departmental  pur- 
poses only.  (2.)  That  this  register  should  be  issued  by  a  board, 
composed  of  chief  permanent  officials  of  different  departments, 
who  should  all  sign  it.  If  the  first  is  not  practicable,  the  second, 
it  is  urged,  is  at  least  necessary,  whatever  form  the  annual  publi- 
cations may  assume.'  With  regard  to  the  first  of  these  suggestions, 
you  point  out  a  serious  difficulty ;  you  say,  '  Many  of  the  statistical 
publications  are  delayed  so  long,  that  those  relating  to  a  particular 
subject,  much  less  the  whole  together,  could  not  be  brought  out  in 
a  particular  session.  The  Board  of  Trade  publications  are  brought 
out  early,  but  the  annual  statement  of  trade  is  still  about  seven 
months  after  the  year  to  which  it  relates ;  pauperism  a  year  behind ; 
English  population  statistics  eighteen  months  and  more,  and  comes 
into  session  later  than  others ;  Scotch  population  statistics  still  later; 
local  finance  statistics  very  late.  Statistics  relating  to  the  same  year 
appear  in  two  and  perhaps  three  or  four  different  sessions.  If  you  are 
to  have  an  annual  register,  you  must  either  wait  for  the  last  publi- 
cation or  have  a  double  set  of  references  and  arrangements  for  bind* 
ing,  one  referring  to  sessional  papers,  the  other  to  your  register. 
There  would  be  confusion  through  people  'binding'  on  different 
principles,  and  probably  the  whole  thing  would  break  down.'  I  do 
not  quite  see  the  force  of  your  conclusion,  that  if  you  have  an 
annual  register  you  must  wait  for  the  last  publication.  You  are 
probably  acquainted  with  the  Annual  Register  for  Victoria  ?  That 
is  published  in  separate  parts,  and  by  no  means  simultaneously. 
As  soon  as  the  information  required  for  the  volume  dealing  with  one 
branch  of  statistics  is  obtained  from  the  department  concerned  that 
volume  is  presented  and  published ;  and  I  gather  from  the  paper 
of  suggestions  we  are  discussing  that  the  register  was  to  consist  in 
the  same  way  of  separate  volumes  for  the  principal  departments. 
However,  speaking  of  this  delay,  you  proceed  to  say :  '  I  think  the 
delay  a  curable  one,  and  that  strong  pressure  should  be  used  to 
accelerate  the  publication  of  all  statistics.  The  delay  probably 
arises  from  the  attempt  to  include  something  in  the  volume  which 
could  really  be  dispensed  with,  having  regard  to  its  main  purpose, 
from  an  arrear  having  once  been  permitted  which  would  require 
some  extra  energy  to  overcome,  or  from  some  defect  in  organisa- 
tion, such  as  doing  work  over  again  with  fresh  data  when  the  data 
of  periodical  returns  for  shorter  periods  than  a  year  would  answer.' 
Would  you  be  good  enough  to  explain  in  detail  the  accelerations 
that  have  been  accomplished  at  the  Board  of  Trade  which  yon 
quote  as  instances  ? — I  think  the  first  instance  I  have  mentioned 
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here  is  the  agricultural  statistics.  Daring  the  last  three  years  at 
the  Board  of  Trade  the  publication  of  the  agricultural  statistics 
has  been  brought  forward  from  the  month  of  January,  in  which 
month  it  used  to  take  place,  to  the  September  previous,  and  one  of 
the  principal  means  by  which  that  was  effected  was  the  omission 
from  the  return  of  certain  details  relating  to  the  statistics  of  agri- 
culture in  foreign  countries,  for  which  formerly  the  return  at  home 
had  been  made  to  wait.  Some  pains  were  also  taken  to  accelerate 
the  work,  so  that  we  really  could  come  out  in  September ;  but  still 
the  principal  practical  difficulty  which  I  found  in  the  office  was  this, 
that  in  order  to  bring  into  this  return  certain  foreign  statistics, 
the  whole  return  was  made  to  wait  from  September  till  January. 
Having  considered  the  question,  T  brought  it  before  the  Board  of 
Trade,  whether  that  was  a  sufficient  reason  for  delaying  the  publi- 
cation of  our  agricultural  statistics,  and  it  was  decided  that  it  was 
not  a  sufficient  reason;  and  that  being  once  decided,  we  had 
no  difficulty  whatever  in  bringing  out  the  return  in  September, 
to  the  great  convenience  of  the  agricultural  interests,  I  believe. 

u  1133.  Havayou  had  any  other  acceleration? — Shipping  was 

'  another  case.     The  annual  statement  of  navigation  used  to  come 

out  in  July  or  August ;  formerly  I  believe  it  used  to  come  out  in 

December;   and  apart  from  some  effort  which  was  made  in  the 

office  to  accelerate  the  work,  by  arranging  the  work  and  pressing 

it  forward,  one  of  the  chief  means  by  which  that  acceleration  was 

accomplished  was  to  provide  that  in  the  monthly  returns  which  we 

get  from  the  collector  of  customs,  they  should  give  all  the  details 

which  were  necessary  to  make  up  the  annual  returns.     Previously 

they  had  made  a  return  which  was  quite  sufficient  for  publishing 

the  monthly  returns  of  shipping,  but  when  you  came  to  the  last 

line  in  it,  certain  countries  were  put  into  one  line,  instead  of  the 

details  for  each  being  specified,  and  when  we  came  to  the  annual 

return  for  which  we  require  all  the  details  of  the  other  countries, 

the  practice  was  formerly  to  go  to  the  collectors  of  customs  again, 

and  get  them  to  specify  for  the  annual  return  the  detail  of  those 

countries.     What  we  get  now  is  a  simultaneous  return  showing  all 

the  details.     I  may  say  that,  to  some  extent,  I  am  indebted  to  the 

customs  for  an  improvement  upon  what  I  projected  myself,  because 

ail  that  I  contemplated  was  to  get  a  specification  of  that  detail  at 

the  end  of  nine  months,  which  would  have  enabled  us  to  have 

worked  it  up  for  the  annual  return,  but  the  customs  immediately 

suggested  that  it  might  be  much  more  convenient  that  the  collectors 

every  month  should  send  us  that  detail,  and  I  must  say  that  that 

arrangement  has  worked  very  well  indeed.     We  have  no  difficulty 

now  in  getting  out  the  annual  return  of  shipping  in  March.     There 

has  been  some  pressuro  to  get  the  clerks  to  do  the  work,  but  in  the 

main  all  that  was  done  was  a  little  alteration  of  the  routine. 

"  1134.  Have  you  any  other  case  P — Another  case  was  that  of 
corn  prices,  the  weekly  statistics  of  the  average  price  of  corn. 
Those  are  published  in  the  Gazette  of  Tuesday  evening,  and  formerly 
that  was  the  first  publication  that  took  place.  The  main  thing  that 
was  done  here  was  to  arrange  for  the  early  publication  of  the  return. 
It  was  found  in  the  office  that,  necessarily  from  the  mode  in  which 
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the  work  was  done,  the  return  was  prepared  upon  the  Saturday. 
That  was  a  convenient  day  to  prepare  it,  and  as  it  was  always 
finished  upon  the  Saturday,  it  simply  lay  in  the  office  of  the  Board 
of  Trade  all  the  Monday,  and  was  not  published  at  all  until  Tuesday 
evening  in  the  Gazette.  I  submitted  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  it 
was  agreed  to,  that  we  might  at  once  publish  the  returns,  and  now 
the  newspapers  have  it  all  of  them  in  time  for  publication  on 
Monday  morning.  There  was  really  nothing  done  there  except  the 
actual  publication  of  the  return  as  soon  as  it  was  ready. 

"1135.  Is  there  any  other  case  P — I  may  say  that  emigration,  I 
think,  was  rather  an  important  case,  as  it  was  really  the  first  case 
that  we  had,  and  that  was  simply  due  to  the  rearrangement  of  the 
work  and  pushing  it  forward  with  a  little  more  energy. 

"  113§.  Have  you  any  further  suggestion  to  make  for  hastening 
the  publication  of  any  particular  returns  in  other  departments  ? — 
I  do  not  like  to  make  suggestions  with  reference  to  the  statistics 
of  any  other  department  as  to  the  mode  in  which  they  could  hasten 
their  returns ;  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  quite  my  part  to  do  that, 
and  I  have  not  got  the  detailed  information  necessary  as  to  what 
particular  arrangements  or  rearrangements  could  be  made.  But  it 
seems  quite  clear  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  nature  of  any  of  the 
data  of  our  official  statistics  to  justify  the  great  delay  which  takes 
place. 

"1137.  May  we  assume  that,  speaking  generally,  the  difficulty 
which  you  have  raised  to  an  annual  publication  of  national  statistics 
on  the  ground  of  irregularity  in  the  compilation  of  the  returns  is 
only  a  partial  and  immediate  difficulty,  and  one  which  might  be 
removed  ? — 1  think  it  is  a  removable  difficulty  if  sufficient  pressure 
is  exercised  upon  all  the  departments.  I  can  see  no  reason  in 
substance  in  the  naturo  of  any  of  the  other  statistics  why  they 
should  be  late.  Nothing  of  that  kind  has  ever  been  suggested  to 
me,  and  1  have  been  acquainted  with  some  of  the  proceedings  of 
this  committee. 

"1138.  Are  you  also  of  opinion  that,  apart  from  its  bearing  on 
the  publication  of  an  annual  register,  the  present  delay  is  of  itself 
a  serious  evil,  and  one  which  it  is  most  desirable  should  be  removed  ? 
— It  is  a  most  serious  evil  indeed.  I  am  able  to  speak  of  it  from 
an  outside  point  of  view  altogether.  I  am  quite  sure  that  many 
statistics  in  which  the  public  would  take  an  interest,  and  which 
would  be  criticised  and  discussed,  are  overlooked  very  much  because 
the  departments  do  not  get  them  out  in  time  for  them  to  be  discussed 
properly. 

"1139.  In  these  notes  you  next  suggest  that  'apart  from  a 
formal  register,  something  perhaps  could  be  done  in  the  way  of 
doubling  up  scattered  publications.  Mining  industries  and  factory 
statistics,  for  instance,  might  perhaps  be  advantageously  included 
in  a  miscellaneous  trade  volume  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  which  would 
include  other  trade  statistics,  besides  shipping,  imports  and  exports, 
and  railways,  which  are  large  enough  for  separate  volumes.  Lunacy 
might  go  with  judicial  statistics.  Many  of  the  separate  prison 
publications  might  also  be  curtailed,  and  their  contents  incorporated 
in  judicial  statistics.     Were  this  done  we  might  have  an  approach 
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to  the  fact  of  the  statistical  register,  without  the  name,  in  the  shape 
of  the  annual  volumes  of  trade  and  shipping,  a  railway  volume, 
a  supplementary  miscellaneous  trade  volume,  population  statistics, 
judicial  statistics,  education  statistics,  finance  statistics,  and  Local 
Government  Board  statistics,'  would  not  this  he,  not  only  an  approach 
to,  but  an  arrival  at,  an  annual  register,  conforming  in  all  respects 
to  that,  for  instance,  compiled  in  Victoria,  and  substantially  the 
same  as  that  sketched  in  the  suggestions  we  are  discussing? — I 
think  that  might  be  substantially  very  much  the  same  thing. 

*'  1140.  Next  in  order,  however,  you  point  to  the  difficulty  of 
making  the  register  complete,  arising  from  the  division  of  the 
United  Kingdom  into  three  countries.  This  does  no  doubt  present 
a  difficulty  in  harmonising  the  returns  for  purposes  of  just  com- 
parison. But  is  it  not  the  case  that  for  many  branches  of  statistics 
the  Irish  returns  are  based  on  the  same  forms  as  the  English  ? — 
That  is  so. 

"1141.  The  real  difficulty  then  is  with  the  Scotch;  do  you 
think  this  difficulty  insurmountable  P — I  do  not  think  the  difficulty 
absolutely  insurmountable,  because  1  think  that  one  of  the  recom- 
mendations which  this  committee  might  make  would  be  that  the 
Scotch  returns  as  far  as  possible  should  follow  the  forms  which  are 
followed  for  the  same  objects  in  the  English  returns,  that  this  is  a 
case  in  which  the  smaller  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  should 
follow  the  main  part  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

"1142.  You  next  say  in  this  paper,  '  I  am  not  sure  that  I  would 
approve  of  attempts  to  make  a  formal  register,  at  least,  not  at 
present,  though  it  is  desirable  you  should  have  the  thing  as  much 
as  possible.  There  are  certain  advantages  in  having  separate 
volumes,  entirely  independent,  which  form  a  series  from  year  to 
year.'  Bat  assuming  that  the  annual  register  took  the  shape  I  have 
indicated,  each  volume  would  be  entirely  independent  and  form  a 
series  with  its  predecessors.  In  Victoria  the  parts  of  the  register 
entitled,  for  instance,  'interchange,'  t finance,'  'mineral,'  and  so  on, 
are  continuous  from  year  to  year.  If  the  register  was  constructed 
on  these  lines  should  you  still  feel  that  it  is  premature  to  aim  at 
Buch  a  publication  ?  And  if  so,  would  you  give  us  the  reasons 
which  lead  you  to  think  so  ? — I  think  to  some  extent  we  are  in 
agreement,  because  if  you  have  got  the  thing  in  the  annual  volume, 
I  do  not  attach  much  importance  to  their  being  all  parts  of  one 
annual  series.  Provided  the  people  have  their  statistics  in  one  or 
two  great  groups,  and  can  refer  to  the  volumes,  there  is  no  occasion 
for  numbering  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  or  6,  the  statistics  of  the  particular 
year ;  I  do  not  see  that  you  gain  very  much  by  so  doing.  If  you 
propose  to  make  them  parts  of  a  series  of  a  particular  year  any  little 
obstacle  that  may  turn  up  would  prevent  your  publishing  them  all 
in  the  same  session ;  difficulties  might  arise  in  the  future  that  would 
make  it  very  difficult  for  the  arrangement  to  be  carried  out;  and  yet 
substantially  you  might  have  it  carried  out  without  aiming  at  a 
formal  register. 

"  1143.  You  mean  that  they  should  not  be  numbered  1,  2,  3,  4, 
and  so  on  ? — What  I  understand  you  to  mean  by  a  register  is,  in 
fact,  making  them  parts  of  one  volume  almost,  as  it  were. 
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"  1144.  And  the  appearance  of  No.  7  after  No.  9  you  think 
would  be  inconvenient  ? — Not  only  would  it  be  inconvenient,  but 
it  would  be  a  serious  inconvenience  in  this  way,  that  the  House 
of  Commons  would  not  permit  you  to  have  them  coming  out  in 
different  sessions,  and  that  after  a  certain  time  the  House  of 
Commons  might,  and  really  would  come  down  upon  you  very 
severely,  and  say,  we  cannot  have  this  going  on.  Unless  the 
volume  is  published  by  a  certain  date,  you  had  better  not  present 
it  to  parliament  for  that  session,  it  must  be  presented  in  another 
session.  I  may  say  that  when  I  went  to  the  Board  of  Trade  we 
were  in  fault  in  this  very  matter;  personally  I  found  it  very 
unpleasant  indeed. 

"1145.  You  next  proceed  to  say,  'The  impression  that  an 
annual  register  is  practicable  seems  to  arise  from  a  desire  to  exclude 
merely  administrative  information  from  the  national  statistics,  but 
this  question  of  administrative  information  only  applies  to  some 
volumes,  viz.,  to  population,  to  education,  and  to  local  government 
All  other  statistical  subjects  are  dealt  with  for  general  public  use, 
not  for  administrative  use,  especially  all  Board  of  Trade  publica- 
tions, shipping,  trade,  railways,  emigration,  agriculture,  wrecks, 
railway  accidents,  corn  statistics,  cotton  statistics,  &c.,  <fcc.,  and  the 
same  is  the  case  with  judicial  statistics.'  The  question  of  adminis- 
trative information  applies  also  to  health  statistics,  does  it  not, 
which  appear  in  other  returns  than  those  of  population,  and  I  think 
you  will  find  it  applies  also  to  certain  tables  in  the  judicial  and 
criminal  statistics,  such,  for  instance,  as  the  inspected  houses  table; 
but  speaking  generally,  the  question  of  administrative  information 
would  only  apply  to  certain  volumes.  Dealing  with  those  volumes 
yon  say,  '  I  think  also  the  assertion  that  certain  details  of  popula- 
tion, education,  and  local  government  are  required  for  administra- 
tion is  very  weak.'  But  leaving  for  the  moment  that  question  as  to 
the  validity  of  the  plea  raised  by  the  departments,  that  such  and 
such  detail  is  required  for  administration,  do  you  think  that  the 
suggestion  is  a  good  one,  that  only  such  statistics  as  are  of  con- 
tinuous interest  to  Parliament,  or  to  a  considerable  section  of  the 
public,  should  be  presented  to  Parliament  ? — I  think  that  the 
question  of  what  should  be  presented  to  Parliament  might  change 
from  time  to  time,  that  is  to  say,  Parliament  might  require  things 
to  be  presented  for  the  purpose  of  supervising  the  administration ; 
but  looking  at  the  question  from  a  statistical  view  only,  I  think  it 
is  most  desirable  that  the  object  for  which  any  statistical  publica- 
tion is  made  should  be  carefully  considered,  and  that  you  ought  not 
to  mix  up  a  mere  matter  of  administrative  convenience  within  the 
office  with  the  publication  of  your  statistics,  that  you  ought  to  keep 
these  objects  very  distinct  indeed. 

"  1146.  Would  not  such  a  weeding  of  statistics  tend  to  clear  the 
ground  for  that  *  broad  knowledge  of  statistical  data,  and  of  the 
main  conclusions  from  statistical  facts'  which,  in  your  memorandum, 
you  say  '  should  be  by  some  means  or  other  the  common  possession 
of  public  men '  ? — 1  think  that  is  quite  certain.  At  present  there  are 
several  branches  of  statistics  which  I  am  quite  sure  1  should  have 
been  much  better  acquainted  with  than  1  was  before  1  came  to  the 
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Board  of  Trade  if  the  publication  of  those  statistics  had  been  in  a 
better  and  more  compact  form.  For  instance,  in  the  preparation  of 
statistics-  it  was  really  a  difficulty  to  me,  as  a  busy  man,  although 
I  felt  great  interest  in  statistical  questions,  to  make  acquaintance 
with  statistics  of  population,  on  account  of  the  very  great  bulk  of 
the  volumes  and  the  great  mixture  of  what  I  call  unnecessary  detail. 
This  was  also  the  case  to  some  extent  with  judicial  statistics. 

"  1147.  Do  you  think  such  a  separation  and  weeding  of  the 
statistics  of  which  we  have  been  speaking  a  practical  one  ? — I  think 
that  it  is  quite  possible ;  and  even  now  several  of  those  departments 
which  mix  up  administrative  uses  with  other  uses  of  statistical 
publications  would  find  that  a  formal  separation  between  what  was 
only  required  for  general  use  and  what  was  required  for  adminis- 
trative use  would  be  an  advantage  for  the  department  itself.  It 
would  be  an  advantage  to  keep  distinct  the  details  which  were 
published  for  a  totally  different  purpose  from  what  the  main 
statistical  facts  were  published  for. 

"  1148.  Taking  certain  branches  of  statistics,  would  you,  speak- 
ing generally,  instance  to  the  committee  how  you  would  proceed 
to  make  the  distinction  ? — That  would  be  very  much  a  matter  for 
the  editor  of  each  volume  of  the  statistics.  He  would  have  to 
consider  which  were  the  more  important  tables  for  general  use,  and 
then  1  think  the  proper  plan  would  be  for  him  to  put  into  an 
appendix,  quite  away  from  the  other  matter  altogether,  what  he 
thinks  is  required  for  some  special  use.  He  ought  simply  to  make 
clear  to  his  own  mind  what  he  thinks  are  matters  of  general  import- 
ance, and  what  are  matters  of  either  administrative  or  some  other 
special  use. 

"  1149.  Returning  now  to  the  departmental  statistics,  you  sug- 
gest that  where  the  detail  is  excessive,  even  for  administrative 
purposes,  'Real  improvement  in  these  cases  might  come  from 
strengthening  and  consolidating  the  statistical  departments,  perhaps 
by  putting  them  in  the  hands  of  an  officer  who  was  more  than  a 
statistician,  and  had  other  duties,  and  consolidating  all  the  statistics 
of  a  great  department,  say,  for  instance,  of  the  Local  Government 
Board  into  one.'  Will  you  explain  a  little  more  fully  what  you 
have  in  your  mind  on  this  point  ? — I  had  a  little  in  my  mind  when 
1  was  writing  the  state  of  the  statistics  of  the  Local  Government 
Board.  1  think  it  was  put  before  the  committee,  with  reference 
to  the  population  statistics,  that  certain  details  in  those  statistics 
were  required  for  the  use  of  some  other  department  of  the  Local 
Government  Board.  It  occurred  to  me  that  as  the  registrar-general 
published  the  population  statistics,  and  as  you  had  also  statistics 
published  by  the  Local  Government  Board  in  another  department 
of  the  Local  Government  Board,  if  you  were  to  put  those  two 
departments  into  one  under  an  officer  who  should  be  responsible  for 
all  the  statistics  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  probably  you 
would  have  them  better  edited  and  better  considered  as  to  what  the 
use  of  each  particular  branch  of  statistics  should  be :  that  at  present 
you  have  certain  things  published  by  the  registrar-general  which 
are  alleged  to  be  required  by  the  other  departments  of  the  Local 
Government  Board,  whereas,  if  the  whole  matter  was  in  charge  of 
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a  superior  officer  of  the  Local  Government  Board  very  likely  much 
of  that  information  would  be  instantly  available  for  that  hoard, 
without  publication  at  all,  because  the  whole  thing  would  be  under 
one  management  as  it  were. 

"  1150.  Now,  turning  to  the  second  suggestion  made  by  our 
secretary,  Mr.  Carmichael,  namely,  that  the  annual  statistics  pre- 
sented to  Parliament  should  be  issued  by  a  board  composed  of 
permanent  officials  representing  the  different  departments,  yon 
point  out  that  there  are  really  only  three  or  four  statistically 
important  departments,  and  you  sketch  three  possible  courses  for 
harmonising  their  returns.  You  say  in  your  paper,  *  The  matter 
being  so  much  in  a  nutshell,  there  are  various  ways  by  which 
harmony  could  be  introduced  into  statistics.  There  is  the  simple 
process  of  amalgamation.  There  would  be  no  real  difficulty,  I 
think,  in  attaching  population  and  judicial  statistics  at  least  to  a 
■central  statistical  office.  Population  and  judicial  statistics  are  done 
by  a  machinery  entirely  separate  from  the  usual  staff  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  or  Home  Office.  Local  finance  statistics  could 
not  be  so  easily  placed  in  a  central  office.  An  objection  to  amalga- 
mation would  be  that  you  might  have  too  much  concentration.  A 
certain  rivalry  and  competition  in  statistical  offices  may  be  good. 
You  want  more  statistical  brain  than  what  perhaps  could  be  con- 
centrated in  one  office;  but  a  central  office  with  all  that  work, 
assuming  the  advantages  of  it  to  outweigh  the  disadvantages,  would 
probably  harmonise  all  its  own  statistics,  which  would  be  nearly  the 
whole  body  of  statistics,  and  would  have  sufficient  prestige  to 
control  all  others.'  If  I  understand  this  rightly,  the  idea  would  be 
to  make  the  registrar-general's  office  the  central  statistical  office, 
and  you  think  that  the  judicial  statistics  could  be  easily  separated 
from  the  Home  Office  and  handed  over  to  such  a  central  department. 
Supposing  such  a  scheme  adopted,  what  would  become  not  only  of 
the  local  finance  statistics,  but  of  the  statistics  relating  to  pauperism, 
education,  trade,  navigation,  agriculture,  &c.  ?  Do  you  think  that 
the  departments  administering  these  branches  of  the  public  service 
would  be  prepared  to  hand  over  the  compilation  of  their  statistics 
to  the  registrar-general  P — I  by  no  means  suggest  that  they  should 
be  handed  over  to  the  registrar-general.  If  you  are  going  to 
amalgamate,  it  might  be  that  you  would  hand  over  the  registrar- 
general's  statistics  to  some  other  office.  It  is  entirely  a  suggestion, 
that  you  might  put,  say  two  or  three  offices  into  one.  With  refer- 
ence to  the  question  of  most  of  the  statistics  being,  in  fact,  already 
in  the  hands  of  one  or  two  offices,  I  should  like  to  call  attention  to 
a  table  on  page  37  of  my  memorandum,  the  second  column  is, 
*  Number  of  annual  pages  of  statistics,'  which  I  had  under  considera- 
tion, and  it  would  appear  from  that  that  out  of  about  12  000  pages 
of  annual  statistics  you  have  in  the  first  two  groups — the  poor 
law  reports  and  papers,  and  local  taxation,  and  the  population  sta- 
tistics— about  4,000  pages  of  statistics,  that  is  about  one-third  of 
those  12,000  pages.  All  these  are  really  dependent,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Scotch  and  Irish  publications  upon  each  subject,  upon 
one  minister,  that  is  to  say,  the  president  of  the  Local  Government 
Board.    Then  the  judicial  and  prison  statistics,  amounting  to  about 
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1,800  pages,  are  entirely  dependent  upon  the  Home  Office;  of 
course  with  the  exception  of  what  may  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
Scotch  and  Irish  statisticians.  Then  the  other  large  group  is  that 
of  the  Board  of  Trade  publications,  constituting  about  one-fourth 
of  the  statistics  which  are  now  published.  If  you  deduct  these 
statistics,  viz.,  those  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  the  Home 
Office,  and  the  Board  of  Trade,  you  leave  indeed  very  little  besides 
for  all  the  other  statistical  offices  put  together,  and  that  is  the 
reason  of  my  suggestion  that  if  you  wish  to  amalgamate  the  sta- 
tistics, in  fact  what  you  have  got  to  do  is  to  amalgamate  two  or 
three,  or  perhaps  four  offices  at  the  outside,  and  what  is  left  besides 
that  is  really  very  little  indeed.  I  must  not  be  supposed  as  advo- 
cating the  suggested  amalgamation  by  any  means,  but  I  wish  to  • 
bring  forward  in  a  strong  way  that  really  the  statistics  already  are 
in  comparatively  few  hands,  so  far  as  ministerial  responsibility  is 
concerned. 

"  1151.  But  even  then  do  you  think  that  amalgamation  is  a 
possible  arrangement  p— I  think  that  you  might  amalgamate  to 
some  extent,  and  that  it  would  be  a  possible  arrangement  for 
instance,  to  put  the  registrar. general's  statistics  under  the  Board  of 
Trade.  That  is  actually  an  arrangement  which  is  carried  out  in 
other  countries.  In  Prussia  and  Italy  they  have  the  population 
statistics  under  the  central  office.  I  think  in  Prussia  the  central 
office  is  attached  to  the  minister  of  the  interior,  but  in  Italy  and 
also  in  France  the  central  office  is  attached  to  what  we  would  call 
the  Board  of  Trade,  the  ministry  of  agriculture  and  commerce,  and 
those  offices  really  have  the  population  statistics  under  their  care. 

"  1152.  The  second  course  which  you  suggest  is  a  board,  and 
yon  say,  '  Another  mode  of  harmonising  the  statistics  which  seems 
possible,  owing  to  the  small  number  of   large  statistical  offices, 
would  be  by  means  of  a  board  consisting  of  representatives  of  these 
three  departments,  with  a  representative  of  the   Treasury,   and 
perhaps  an  outsider.     It  would  only  be  cumbersome  to  have  statis- 
ticians from  other  departments,  or  high  officers  from  them,  these 
departments  having  each  a  little  bit  of  statistics.     The  board  might 
work,  not  because  of  its  being  a  board,  but  because  its  members 
would  themselves  be  responsible  for  the  great  bulk  of  the  national 
statistics,  and  each  for  a  very  large  part,  and  would  be  few  enough 
to  consult  frequently.     They  would  have  authority  enough  to  con- 
trol the  remainder.'     The  only  difference  between  this  and  the  sug- 
gestion of  our  secretary,  as  laid  down  in  his  paper,  appears  to  be 
that  you  would  further  limit  his  board  of  not  more  than  twelve  to 
not  more  than  five,  on  the  very  sound  principle  that  the  fewer  there 
are  on  a  board  the  more  practical  their  deliberations,  and  the  less 
cumbersome  the  machinery,  and  you  consider  that  their  joint  autho- 
rity would  be  sufficient  to  control  the  smaller  departments.     Do 
you  see  any  practical  objection  to  this  plan,  No.  2  ? — I  must  say 
that  I  do  not  see  very  much  practical  objection  to  No.  2 ;  that  you 
might  associate  a  gentleman  from  the  Local  Government  Board  and 
a  gentleman  from  the  Home  Office,  with  an  official  from  the  Board 
of  Trade,  and  that  those  three  people  would  be  responsible  for  so 
much  of  the  statistics  that  there  ought  to  be  no  difficulty  in  their 
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agreeing  and  making  some  harmonious  arrangement  about  any 
points  of  difference  that  would  arise.  I  should  suppose  that  in 
each  case  you  would  have  to  leave  the  absolute  control  of  all  matters 
to  the  minister  upon  whom  each  officer  was  dependent,  and  if  this 
committee  think  it  important  to  recommend  it,  there  really  is  so 
little  difficulty  in  agreement  in  these  matters  that  I  believe  the 
arrangement  might  work ;  and  with  the  assistance  of  a  gentleman 
from  the  Treasury,  and  perhaps  another  gentleman,  I  think  yon 
would  have  a  committee  which  could  also  make  very  good  recom- 
mendations for  the  harmonising  of  any  such  statistics  as  would  not 
be  directly  under  the  control  of  members  of  the  committee. 

"  1153.  What  about  education  ? — Education  is  only  one  subject, 
and  really  a  comparatively  small  subject.  The  quantity  of  educa- 
tional statistics  that  really  would  be  required  for  public  information 
would  not  occupy  very  many  pages. 

"  1154.  Then  there  is  the  third  plan,  which  you  describe  thus: 
4  A  third  alternative  would  be  for  a  central  statistical  officer  depen- 
dent upon  a  particular  minister,  viz.,  the  officer  in  my  present  posi- 
tion (whom  I  mention  naturally,  as,  in  addition  to  a  mass  of  work 
like  that  in  other  offices,  having  the  duty  of  digesting  already  cast 
upon  him)  to  receive  in  addition  authority  from  the  Treasury  to  report 
upon  particular  defects  in  statistics,  or  to  be  associated  with  some 
officer  of  the  Treasury  in  that  duty.  This  might  also  be  a  working 
alternative,  at  least  for  a  time,  just  because  the  great  departments 
of  statistics  are  few.  There  are  only  a  few  problems  in  harmonising 
statistics  to  be  solved.'  Supposing  this  plan  were  adopted,  and  the 
officer  holding  your  present  position  were  authorised  by  the  Treasury 
to  report  upon  particular  defects  in  statistics  generally,  to  whom 
would  he  report  ?  Should  he  report  through  the  Board  of  Trade 
or  direct  to  the  Treasury  ?  And  would  not  a  difficulty  arise  from 
an  officer  belonging  to  one  department  having  treasury  authority 
to  criticise  the  statistics  of  all  the  others  ?  And  would  not  the 
Treasury,  as  a  rule,  have  some  difficulty  in  enforcing  on  the  other 
departments  such  of  the  Board  of  Trade  officers'  criticisms  as  they 
might  wish  to  see  adopted  ? — That  is  really  a  matter  upon  which  I 
feel  a  great  difficulty  in  expressing  any  opinion,  because  I  am  not 
so  well  acquainted  as  those  who  have  been  longer  in  the  Govern- 
ment service  with  the  relations  of  officers  to  a  particular  minister. 
I  was  merely  referring  to  that  as  a  question  which  had  been 
brought  to  my  notice.  I  think  something  to  the  same  effect  has 
been  suggested  by  Mr.  Wei  by ;  and  assuming  that  any  practical 
difficulties  could  be  got  over,  I  think  that  it  is  an  arrangement  which 
might  work ;  but  how  the  difficulty  as  to  whether  the  report  should 
be  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  or  whether  the  report  should  be  to  the 
Treasury  is  to  be  got  over  is  a  point  upon  which  I  feel  thai  I  can 
hardly  give  an  opinion. 

"  1155.  Returning  to  your  suggestions  about  avoiding  delay,  do 
you  think  that  having  no  immediate  interest  or  responsibility  in 
the  statistics  as  a  whole,  the  departments  would  be  ready  to  make 
the  efforts  necessary  to  bring  their  work  up  to  time  merely  on  the 
criticism  of  an  officer  in  another  department.  Do  you  think  such 
an  arrangement  would  satisfactorily  supply  that  'control  which 
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can  look  to  the  proportion  of  the  whole  work ;'  to  the  want  of  which 
you  so  largely  attribute  in  your  memorandum  the  fact  that  the 
annual  statistics  of  the  country  are  such  a  huge  and  forbidding 
mass  of  figures  ? — I  think  that  the  arrangement  would  supply  all 
the  objects  required,  for  some  time  at  least,  and  that  such  an  officer 
of  the  Board  of  Trade  associated  with  a  gentleman  from  the 
Treasury  who  took  an  interest  in  the  work  might  be  able  to  make  a 
beginning  and  prepare  for  something  more  complete.  It  would  be 
quite  impossible  for  anything  to  be  done  except  with  the  goodwill 
of  all  the  departments.  Any  such  officer  would  have  to  be  very 
careful  and  very  delicate  in  making  any  suggestions,  but  I  think 
something  might  be  done  by  continual  perseverance  and  continual 
efforts  to  work  out  a  plan.  This  plan  would  also  have  the  advan- 
tage of  altering  least  the  existing  arrangements,  so  that  there  would 
be  hardly  anything  to  undo  if  it  was  found  not  to  work  and  it  was 
considered  desirable  to  adopt  some  other  plan. 

"  1156.  But  speaking  purely  as  a  practical  statistician,  do  you 
consider  that  this  would  be  as  working  an  arrangement  as  your 
second  plan  of  a  small  board? — I  would  hardly  be  prepared  to 
express  an  opinion  in  competition  between  the  two  plans.  My 
object  was  Tather  to  give  information  to  the  committee  about  the 
circumstances  of  the  case,  and  I  think  1  can  hardly  say  which  of 
the  proposed  three  plans  I  would  like  to  express  an  opinion  in 
favour  of. 

"  1157.  (Oolonel  Romilly.)  I  understand  that  one  of  the  proposals 
which  you  have  made  in  this  paper  is,  that  there  should  be  a  small 
board  constituted  of  representatives  of  the  most  important  depart, 
merits  that  have  relation  to  statistics  ? — Yes,  that  is  one  of  the 
proposals  referred  to  in  the  paper;  but  I  should  wish  it  to  be  very 
clearly  understood  that  none  of  the  proposals  are  exactly  proposals 
of  mine ;  they  are  suggestions  or  proposals  which  have  come  to  my 
notice,  and  about  which  I  have  given  a  certain  amount  of  informa- 
tion to  the  committee. 

"1158.  With  reference  to  that  proposal  which  you  thought 
one  which  might  be  adopted,  have  you  considered  which  are  the 
principal  departments  that  would  have  representatives  on  such  a 
board  P — The  departments  which  I  refer  to  are  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board,  the  Home  Office,  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  the  Treasury. 
I  do  not  see  that  there  is  any  other  department  which  is  sufficiently 
large,  or  which  has  under  it  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  different 
subjects  of  statistics,  that  it  ought  to  be  represented  upon  such  a 
board. 

"  1159.  With  regard  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  could  you  mention 
the  statistics  which  you  consider  are  specially  collected  and  col- 
lated by  the  Board  of  Trade  ? — There  are  two  branches  of  the  sta- 
tistical department  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  Of  course  we  have  the 
work  of  abstracting,  and  we  have  the  work  of  compilation.  With 
reference  to  the  work  of  abstracting,  we  have  three  abstracts,  one 
for  the  United  Kingdom,  one  for  the  colonies,  and  one  for  foreign 
countries.  We  have  also  a  volume  of  miscellaneous  statistics,  and 
a  volume  of  statistics  relating  to  the  colonies.  These  are  the 
volumes  that  we  now  produce  which  are  in  the  nature  of  abstracts 
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or  digests.  Then  in  addition  to  that,  the  compilation  which  is  done 
in  the  statistical  department  of  the  Board  of  Trade  includes  the 
corn  accounts,  that  is  to  say,  the  returns  of  the  average  price  of 
corn,  which  are  now  published  every  week  in  the  Gazette,  and  in 
addition  to  which  we  give  regularly  a  large  amount  of  information 
to  the  tithe  commissioners.  Then  there  are  the  returns  relating  to 
emigration  and  immigration,  which  I  have  already  referred  to ;  the 
agricultural  returns,  that  is  to  say,  the  agricultural  statistics  of 
Great  Britain  (the  agricultural  statistics  of  Ireland  being  a  separate 
matter) ;  the  returns  relating  to  the  railway  capital  and  traffic; 
the  monthly  accounts  of  navigation ;  the  annual  statement  of  navi- 
gation ;  certain  weekly  and  monthly  returns  relating  to  the  statistics 
of  cotton;  and  in  addition  to  all  these,  the  monthly  and  annual 
statements  of  imports  and  exports,  whose  compilations  is  now 
specially  a  subject  for  the  consideration  of  this  committee. 

"  1160.  Will  you  particularise  any  of  those  statistics  which  are 
collected  by  the  Board  of  Trade  in  detail  ? — They  are  all  collected 
by  the  Board  of  Trade  in  detail,  excepting  the  monthly  and  annual 
statements  of  imports  and  exports  which  I  have  just  mentioned. 

"  1161.  Do  you  understand  that  the  statement  of  the  imports 
and  exports  is  collected  by  the  Board  of  Trade  in  detail  ? — I  have 
just  mentioned  that  with  that  exception  we  collect  the  detail  of  all 
the  others  that  we  compile.  We  collect  all  the  details,  and  work 
them  up,  and  prepare  them,  no  doubt,  to  some  extent  through  the 
officers  of  the  other  departments,  as,  for  instance,  we  collect  the 
statistics  of  agriculture  through  the  officers  of  the  inland  revenue; 
but  the  forms  and  schedules  are  issued  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  and 
they  come  back  to  us,  and  we  have  access  to  all  the  details. 

"  1162.  Do  you  consider  in  the  case  of  the  returns  which  are 
sent  to  you  monthly  by  the  collectors  of  customs,  who  return  the 
whole  of  the  shipping  of  the  kingdom  according  to  the  form  which 
has  been  agreed  upon  between  you  and  the  collector,  that  the  Board 
of  Trade  collects  those  statistics  in  detail  ? — I  certainly  think  that 
is  the  case,  and  that  that  is  the  kind  of  form  of  collecting  statistics 
which  every  central  office  must  have.  A  central  office  has  no  other 
means  of  acting  except  through  such  officers  of  each  department  as 
may  be  most  convenient  for  them  to  utilise  for  the  purpose.  For 
instance,  supposing  that  the  population  statistics  were  transferred 
to  the  Board  of  Trade,  it  would  be  necessary  probably  for  the  Board 
of  Trade  to  collect  the  data  through  the  Local  Government  Board, 
just  as  the  Board  of  Trade  now  collects  the  data  of  the  agricultural 
statistics  through  the  department  of  the  inland  revenue ;  but  the 
work  would  still  be  the  work  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  I  may  men- 
tion another  instance  of  this  kind,  and  that  is  the  corn  returns.  The 
data  of  those  returns  are  partly  collected  through  the  officers  of  the 
inland  revenue  and  partly  through  special  officers  who  are  appointed 
in  a  certain  way  by  Act  of  Parliament ;  that  is  to  say,  the  Univer- 
sities of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  have  the  power  of  appointing  the 
inspectors  of  corn  returns  in  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  the  London 
corn  inspector  is  also  specially  appointed.  The  Board  of  Trade  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  appointment  of  those  officers,  but  still  the 
Board  of  Trade  is  held  responsible  by  Parliament,  and  is  responsible, 
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for  the  proper  collection  of  those  corn  returns,  although  none  of  the 
people  who  collect  them  are  in  any  proper  sense  of  the  word  officers 
of  the  Board  of  Trade,  except  the  comptroller  of  the  corn  returns 
himself. 

"  1163.  Do  any  of  the  statistics  which  you  collect  arise  out  of 
the  administration  of  the  Board  of  Trade  ? — Except  I  think  the 
wreck  return,  which  is  not  under  the  care  of  the  statistical  depart- 
ment of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  the  return  of  railway  accidents, 
which  is  also  collected  by  another  department  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  there  are  no  other  Board  of  Trade  statistics  which  are  in  any 
way  connected  with  the  administration  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  All 
the  statistics  which  we  have  are  collected  for  the  purpose  of  the  sta- 
tistics themselves ;  that  is  to  say,  the  department  is  instituted  for 
the  express  purpose  of  getting  these  statistics. 

"  1164.  Turning  to  the  statistical  abstract  for  August,  from 
pp.  19 — 93,  could  you  explain  the  form  in  which  the  information 
arrives  at  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  what  is  done  with  it  at  the 
Board  of  Trade  ? — The  information  arrives  at  the  Board  of  Trade 
in  the  same  form  in  which  we  get  the  information  from  the  other 
departments ;  that  is  to  say,  we  send  out  certain  forms  to  be  filled 
up,  which  come  back  to  us  filled  up  with  the  figures.  In  the  case 
to  which  you  refer  we  get  the  information  from  the  department  of 
the  customs,  which  you  represent. 

"  1165.  Did  you  send  out  the  forms  in  the  particular  case  of 
those  70  odd  pages  P — 1  cannot  recollect  at  this  moment  whether 
we  actually  sent  oat  the  forms  or  not.  A  proof  of  the  tables  as 
published  in  the  abstract  would  be  quite  sufficient  for  a  form. 

"  1166.  Is  it  the  rule  at  the  custom  house  that  the  actual  pages, 
as  they  are  printed  there,  are  taken  from  the  book  of  the  previous 
year,  the  first  column  having  the  pen  drawn  through  it,  the  last 
column  being  a  pasted  column  with  the  new  figures  in  it  ? — Yes ; 
no  doubt  that  would  be  a  proper  way,  and  that  is  the  way  in  which 
we  get  information  for  almost  all  the  other  parts  of  the  abstract. 

"1167.  The  return  would  go  back  for  revision,  then  be  sent  to 
the  printer,  and  it  would  be  sent  back  to  you,  would  it  not  P — No 
doubt. 

"  1168.  With  respect  to  all  the  statistical  returns,  is  it  not  very 
much  the  case  that  the  Board  of  Trade  is  at  present  in  itself  acting 
as  a  central  statistical  department  rather  than  as  a  department 
which  should  be  represented  upon  the  board  P — I  do  not  think  that 
that  is  so,  because  the  Board  of  Trade,  as  I  have  just  been  explain- 
ing, has  a  very  large  amount  of  original  compilation.  In  any  case 
a  central  statistical  department  ought  above  all  things  to  be  repre- 
sented on  such  a  board. 

"  1169.  I  understand  you  to  mean  by  compilation  the  tabulation 
or  arrangement  of  the  facts  which  arrive  upon  the  forms  ? — Not 
only  the  tabulation  and  arrangement  of  the  facts  which  arrive 
upon  the  forms,  but  the  issuing  of  the  forms  upon  which  the  facts 
are  stated  by  the  particular  people  who  have  to  collect  the  data,  and 
the  criticism  of  those  data  from  the  very  foundation  by  the  Board  of 
Trade.  Take,  for  instance,  the  corn  averages  :  These  things  come  to 
us  from  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  different  gentlemen  throughout 
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the  country ;  a  return  is  made  from  each  market,  and  that  return 
is  looked  at  and  examined  in  the  office  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and 
finally  the  controller  of  corn  returns  publishes  the  return.  With 
regard  to  the  railway  returns,  we  get  a  return  of  the  capital,  the 
traffic,  and  the  working  expenses  from  every  railway  in  the  United 
Kingdom  under  a  special  Act  of  Parliament.  Every  item  in  the 
return  from  each  company  has  to  be  criticised  and  looked  at  in  the 
office  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  I  need  not  go  through  the  work 
which  is  done  in  the  way  of  compilation,  but  to  give  the  committee 
an  idea  of  it  I  may  say  that  three -fourths  at  least  of  the  regular 
statistical  work  of  the  statistical  department  of  the  Board  of  Trade — 
that  is,  the  work  which  we  have  to  do  inclusive  of  special  returns, 
tariff  information,  and  miscellaneous  commercial  work — is  the  work 
of  original  compilation,  and  that  only  a  comparatively  small  part  of 
the  staff  of  the  office  is  engaged  in  the  work  of  digesting. 

"  1170.  With  respect  to  these  criticisms  which  you  find  yourself 
•bliged  to  make  upon  those  returns,  do  you  not  often  find  great 
difficulty  in  giving  effect  to  the  object  which  you  have  in  view  in 
your  criticisms  ? — I  do  not  think  that  we  have  found  any  special 
difficulty  at  all.  I  find  that  as  a  rule  most  of  the  officers,  including 
those  of  the  Treasury,  are  only  too  glad  to  listen  to  and  adopt  any 
suggestions  that  we  may  make  to  them,  that  in  fact  they  constantly 
use  forms  which  the  Board  of  Trade  issues  for  the  purpose  of  its 
abstracts  and  for  the  purpose  of  the  miscellaneous  statistics,  and  I 
believe  that  that  has  already  had  a  very  beneficial  effect  in  removing 
a  great  many  difficulties  in  our  statistics. 

"1171.  Have  you  practically  been  able  to  arrange  the  statistics 
in  consequence  of  those  criticisms  in  the  form  which  yon  think 
most  desirable  for  the  public  service  ? — I  can  speak  from  so  very 
short  a  period  indeed  that  I  have  hardly  had  sufficient  experience 
to  speak  of  it.  I  think,  looking  at  the  whole  history  of  this 
abstract,  and  the  miscellaneous  statistics,  speaking  of  the  past 
history  of  the  statistical  department  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  it  has 
done  very  considerable  service  indeed  in  harmonising  and  keeping 
the  statistics  together,  and  but  for  that  you  would  have  had  matters 
in  a  much  greater  state  of  confusion  than  they  are. 

"  1172.  I  am  assuming  that  the  Board  of  Trade  at  present,  as 
you  admit,  acts  as  a  central  statistical  office  to  control  the  statistics 
of  all  the  other  departments,  you  do  not  apprehend  any  incon- 
venience from  their  being  represented  on  this  board,  or  from  their 
being  on  the  same  terms  as  the  registrar-general,  or  the  Local 
Government  Board,  or  the  Home  Office,  or  Education  Department? 
— I  do  not  like  to  say  that  the  Board  of  Trade  acts  now  as  a  central 
statistical  office  with  control  over  the  others,  because  I  do  not  think 
that  we  have  anything  which  you  could  call  control ;  but  I  do  not 
see  that  there  would  be  any  inconvenience  from  an  officer  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  acting  on  a  committee  whose  special  duty  was 
that  of  harmonising  statistics.  I  think  that  possibly  it  might 
work  well,  for  this  reason,  that  in  addition  to  this  one  work  of 
compilation  he  has  got  so  much  of  abstracting  and  digesting  to  do, 
that  probably  he  would  be  the  only  officer  upon  the  committee 
who  would  be  acquainted  with  the  statistics  of  the  other  depart- 
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menta,  and  would  be  able  to  criticise  them  effectually  and  to  offer 
suggestions. 

"1173.  Do  you  contemplate  that  the  Board  of  Trade  should 
continue  to  perform  all  the  functions  with  reference  to  statistics 
that  it  now  performs  whilst  this  other  board  which  you  propose  to 
establish  is  in  operation  ? — The  proposal  to  which  I  am  referring,  I 
think,  evidently  contemplated  that,  and  that  there  was  to  be  no 
change. 

"1174.  (Mr.  Farrer.)  Taking  the  different  subjects  upon  which 
you  publish  statistics,  you  have  told  us  that  you  collect  the  corn 
statistics,  and  the  next  subject  that  you  mentioned  was  the  emigra- 
tion statistics ;  those  come  to  you,  I  think,  from  a  totally  separate 
department  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  which  has  to  do  with  emigra- 
tion?— They  come  to  us,  as  I  understand,  from  the  principal 
emigration  officers  of  the  Board  of  Trade  in  the  different  ports. 

"  1175.  Who  are  officers  under  an  entirely  separate  department 
called  the  marine  department  ? — They  are  entirely  separate. 

"1176.  And  they  are  not  subject  to  you  at  all  as  a  matter  of 
discipline  and  control  ? — As  a  matter  of  discipline  and  control  they 
are  not  subject  to  us.  Occasionally  questions  have  arisen  with 
reference  to  which  it  has  always  been  expedient  that  discipline 
should  be  administered,  not  by  the  statistical  department,  but  by 
the  marine  department  of  the  feoard  of  Trade. 

"  1177.  Consequently  the  marine  department  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  acts  as  your  minister  in  the  collection  of  those  emigration 
statistics  ? — Entirely. 

"  1178.  I  think  some  time  ago  the  emigration  department 
published  their  own  statistics? — Until  about  four  years  ago  the 
marine  department  issued  the  emigration  statistics. 

"  1179.  First  of  all  the  colonial  emigration  statistics  were  issued, 
and  then  when  that  business  was  transferred  to  the  Board  of  Trade, 
the  marine  department  issued  them? — The  marine  department 
issued  them  for  several  years,  and  then  they  were  transferred  to  the 
statistical  department. 

"  1180.  Is  it  found  convenient  that  the  principal  business  of  the 
emigration  statistics  should  be  transferred  to  the  statistical  depart- 
ment, away  from  the  administrative  department  which  collects  the 
statistics? — I  believe  it  was  found  a  great  convenience,  as  the 
statistical  department  had  facilities  for  doing  the  work  which  did 
not  exist  in  the  other  departments  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and 
which  did  not  exist  in  the  emigration  department  of  the  Colonial 
Office. 

"1181.  Then  again,  the  railway  statistics,  which  were  originally 
published  by  the  railway  department  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  were 
handed  over  to  the  statistical  department  ? — The  railway  statistics 
seem  to  have  been  handed  over  to  the  statistical  department  for  a 
considerable  period  before  the  time  that  I  came  to  the  Board  of 
Trade. 

"  1182.  Originally  they  were  published  by  the  railway  depart- 
ment,  and  they  were  afterwards  handed  over  to  the  statistical 
department  ? — Yes. 

"  U83.  Then  the  navigation  accounts,  I  think,  were  originally 
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issued  with  the  trade  accounts,  and  were  compiled  to  some  extent 
as  the  trade  accounts  by  ourselves  ;  but  that  I  presume  was  long 
before  your  time  ? — Previously  to  the  existence  of  the  navigation 
accounts  branch,  the  navigation  accounts  were  compiled  exclusively 
by  the  customs ;  then  they  were  transferred  to  the  registrar-general 
of  seamen,  an  officer  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 

"  1184.  That  is  the  case,  it  was  found  in  consequence  of  certain 
legislation  that  the  marine  department  of  the  Board  of  Trade  were 
enabled  to  get  certain  information  concerning  the  personnel  of  the 
mercantile  marine  which  the  Customs  were  unable  to  get  ? — There 
was  a  return  called  Lord  Colchester's  return  of  the  employment  of 
vessels,  which  it  was  thought  was  more  satisfactorily  done  through 
the  office  of  the  registrar-general  of  seamen,  who  had  the  means  of 
telling,  from  his  connection  with  the  seamen,  what  the  employment 
was. 

"1185.  The  navigation  accounts  were  then  transferred  from  the 
Customs  to  the  registrar-general  of  seamen  ? — I  believe  so. 

"  1186.  At  a  subsequent  date,  after  you  joined  the  Board  of 
Trade,  there  was  a  small  committee  I  think,  on  which  Mr.  Iingen 
acted,  to  consider  certain  questions  connected  with  the  office  of  the 
registrar-general  of  seamen,  and  I  think  that  committee  recom- 
mended the  transfer  of  the  navigation  accounts  to  the  statistical 
department  of  the  Board  of  Trade  ? — That  was  in  1876,  imme- 
diately after  I  came  to  the  Board  of  Trade.  I  found  that  this 
committee  was  sitting  with  regard  to  the  office  of  the  registrar- 
general  of  seamen.  Mr.  Lingen,  and  I  think  Mr.  Hamilton,  the 
present  accountant-general  of  the  navy,  were  on  the  committee; 
and  that  committee  recommended  the  transfer  of  the  statistical 
department  of  the  registrar-general  of  seamen  to  the  statistical 
department  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 

"  1187.  The  registrar-general  of  seamen  is  entirely  under  the 
marine  department  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  is  he  not,  for  the  purpose 
of  these  statistics  ? — Yes. 

"  1188.  In  that  case  again  the  registrar-general  of  seamen  acts 
under  your  direction  although  he  is  the  servant  of  another  depart- 
ment ? — We  got  comparatively  little  from  the  registrar-general  of 
seamen ;  but  so  far  as  we  do  get  information  from  him  he  acts 
entirely  as  our  agent  just  as  the  collectors  of  customs  do. 

"  1189.  So  that  both  those  officers  in  that  case,  both  the  officers 
of  the  customs  and  the  registrar-general  of  seamen,  act  as  ministers 
to  you  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  these  accounts  ? — Yes;  we  get 
our  information  through  them. 

"  1190.  Then  we  come  to  the  agricultural  statistics,  these  are 
collected  by  the  Inland  Revenue  officers,  are  they  not  ? — Partly ;  to 
be  quite  exact  I  ought  to  say  they  are  collected  for  Great  Britain 
by  the  officers  of  Inland  Revenue,  but  as  regards  the  Isle  of  Man 
and  the  Channel  Islands  we  have  to  go  through  the  Home  Office  to 
the  governor  of  the  Isle  of  Man  and  the  governors  of  the  different 
Channel  Islands  respectively.  We  do  not  in  fact  get  them  exclu- 
sively from  the  officers  of  Inland  Revenue,  though  we  get  the 
largest  part  from  those  officers. 

"  1191.  That  was  done  by  arrangement  between  the  Board  of 
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Trade  and  the  Inland  Revenue,  and  the  Home  Office,  was  it  not  ? 
—Yes. 

"  1192.  There  is  no  great  difficulty  in  that  arrangement,  is 
there  ? — There  has  never  been  the  faintest  trace  of  any  difficulty. 
On  the  contrary  we  find  that  whenever  any  question  arises  the 
officials  of  Inland  Revenue,  as  well  as  those  under  the  Home  Office, 
are  disposed  to  give  us  any  amount  of  help  that  we  require. 

"  1193.  The  cotton  statistics  again  are  collected,  are  they  not, 
through  the  medium  of  the  officers  of  the  Board  of  Customs  and  the 
railway  companies  ? — The  weekly  return,  that  is  the  return  of  the 
imports  and  exports,  wo  get  almost  exclusively  from  the  officers  of 
the  customs,  but  the  monthly  return  of  the  cotton  carried  to  inland 
towns  we  get  from  the  railway  companies  and  from  the  canal  com- 
panies, and  to  some  extent  from  coasting  steamers  where  necessary, 
under  the  Cotton  Statistics  Acts. 

"  1194.  In  all  those  cases  you  get  statistics  from  the  officers  of 
other  departments  ? — In  hardly  any  case,  I  think,  do  we  get  statistics 
from  officers  who  are  exclusively  employed  by  the  statistical  depart- 
ment for  our  purposes.  I  think  in  every  case  we  have  to  resort 
either  to  the  officers  of  some  other  department  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  or  to  the  officers  of  some  other  department  of  the 
government. 

"  1195.  So  that  a  large  part  of  the  business  of  your  department 
consists  in  compiling  statistics  which  are  substantially  the  statistics 
of  other  departments  p — I  estimate  that  as  between  the  two,  three- 
fourths  of  our  work  is  compilation  and  one-fourth  is  abstracting, 
and  so  far  as  it  is  compilation  it  is  the  compilation  of  data  primarily 
collected  by  officers  of  other  departments.  Of  course  an  important 
part  of  our  work  in  the  office,  though  it  does  not  take  up  much  of 
the  time  of  the  junior  clerks,  consists  in  giving  special  information 
at  the  time  when  it  is  required,  either  by  the  president  of  the  Board 
of  Trade,  or  by  the  Cabinet,  or  by  individual  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons  whom  the  president  of  the  Board  of  Trade  may 
sanction  our  giving  information  to.  And  also  a  considerable  part 
of  our  more  difficult  work  consists  in  answers  to  commercial 
questions  which  are  referred  to  us,  and  the  tariff  work,  and  so  on. 

"  1196.  Do  you  think  it  important  that  the  work  of  compiling 
statistics,  and  the  work  of  abstracting  statistics,  should  be  united 
in  one  department  ? — I  think  to  some  extent  it  is  very  useful  that 
the  officer  who  is  engaged  in  the  duty  of  abstracting  statistics,  and 
publishing  and  digesting  all  the  different  statistics,  should  also 
have  experience  in  compilation;  and  that  unless  he  has  great 
experience  in  compilation  and  great  knowledge  of  the  kind  of 
difficulties  that  arise,  his  abstracts  will  not  be  so  good  or  so  useful 
as  they  might  be. 

"  1197.  Can  you  illustrate  that  a  little  ? — I  think  that  there  is 
as  good  an  illustration  as  there  can  be  in  one  or  two  of  the  subjects 
which  the  Board  of  Trade  has  to  deal  with,  and  not  specially  the 
statistical  department  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  For  instance,  railway 
accidents  and  wrecks  and  casualties,  these  are  two  cases  as  to  which 
an  outsider  might  think  that  it  was  a  very  simple  matter  that  you 
should  get  a  return  of  railway  accidents,  and  a  return  of  wrecks 
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and  casualties ;  but  when  you  come  to  actual  practice,  I  have  had 
experience  indirectly  at  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  although  those 
subjects  are  not  under  my  care,  I  find  that  there  are  very  great 
difficulties  indeed  in  definition  in  both  those  cases ;  that  it  is  not 
easy  to  define  what  a  railway  accident  is,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  define 
what  a  wreck  is,  and  what  a  shipping  casualty  is.  And  in  addition 
to  that,  when  you  come  to  make  up  tables  of  statistics  in  reference 
to  these  matters  it  is  very  important  that  you  should  know  what  is 
the  object  for  which  you  are  to  use  these  statistics.  In  the  returns 
of  wrecks  and  casualties,  for  instance,  you  have  to  keep  such  points 
in  mind  as  the  geographical  distribution  of  wrecks,  the  age  of  the 
ships,  the  manning  of  the  ships,  the  nature  of  the  casualties,  and 
such  matters  ;  so  that  before  you  can  make  any  proper  abstract  a 
subject-matter  of  that  kind  has  to  be  kept  in  your  mind,  and  I  do 
not  think  that  you  can  ever  get  proper  abstracts  made  by  an  officer 
who  has  really  had  no  experience  in  the  work  of  compilation  itself. 

"1198.  (Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre.)  There  is  always  a  tendency  in 
such  statistics  to  include  a  great  number  of  cases,  is  there  not  ? — 
In  many  statistics  that  would  be  so.  For  instance,  in  railway 
statistics  we  have  the  utmost  difficulty  in  defining  what  a  railway 
accident  is,  whether  it  is  an  accident  which  occurs  upon  the 
property  of  the  railway  company,  or  an  accident  merely  which 
occurs  in  the  working  of  the  traffic  of  the  company ;  whether,  for 
instance,  if  a  man  falls  from  a  railway  engine  in  a  shed  in  the 
station,  that  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  railway  accident  or  not.  There 
are  endless  difficulties  of  definition,  all  of  which  should  be  met,  and 
of  which  the  abstracting  officer  ought  to  have  some  idea,  and  if  he 
is  not  acquainted  with  the  particular  subjects,  he  ought  to  ha?e  an 
idea  generally  of  what  are  the  kinds  of  difficulty  of  definition  in 
the  original  data  of  statistics. 

"  1199.  The  tendency  being  to  magnify  the  accounts,  and  also 
to  include  year  by  year  a  great  number  of  cases,  the  effect  of  which 
is  to  make  the  comparisons  very  misleading  P — The  tendency  has 
been  in  that  direction.  There  has  been  a  tendency  lately  to  include 
a  great  many  more  wrecks  than  were  formerly  included,  because 
the  Board  of  Trade,  for  administrative  purposes,  I  believe,  give  a 
gratuity  of  105.,  or  something  of  that  kind,  for  every  casualty  that 
is  reported.  This  of  course  may  be  very  convenient  and  very  good 
for  administrative  purposes,  but  changes  of  that  kind  are  very 
dangerous  for  statistical  uses. 

"  1200.  So  that  the  comparisons  year  by  year  are  misleading? 
— Yes.  What  I  mean  is  that  the  abstracting  officer  ought  to  take 
into  account  all  questions  of  that  sort  in  framing  his  tables,  as 
knowing  what  he  has  to  get  and  knowing  how  the  tables  are  to  be 
used. 

"  1201.  (Mr.  Farrer.)  Therefore  you  think  it  would  be  an  im- 
proper step,  and,  therefore,  a  retrograde  step  to  take  any  of  those 
subjects  away  from  either  your  own  or  any  great  department  in  a 
like  position  and  to  place  them  more  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the 
administrative  departments  that  collect  them  ? — I  think  it  is  a 
matter  of  very  great  importance  indeed  that  you  should  bring  the 
statistics  into  groups  as  it  were.     An  officer  in  charge  of  several 
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branches  of  statistics  is  more  likely  to  look  at  the  proportions  of 
the  different  branches  than  if  he  has  only  one  subject  to  deal  with. 
If  you  have  an  officer  with  a  particular  subject-matter  he  tends  to 
magnify  it. 

"  1202.  To  return  to  those  particular  cases.  You  think  that  it 
would  be  a  retrograde  step  to  place  the  agricultural  returns  entirely 
in  the  hands  of  the  inland  revenue  department,  or  the  navigation 
returns  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  officers  of  the  customs  and  the 
registrar-general  of  seamen  and  shipping  ? — It  seems  to  me  that 
'  there  could  be  no  motive  for  suggesting  such  a  step  at  all ;  even  if 
you  did  transfer  those  subjects  to  the  inland  revenue,  and  to  the 
registrar- general  of  seamen,  or  to  the  customs,  you  would  find  a 
separate  department  erected  in  the  inland  revenue,  or  in  the 
registrar-general  of  seamen's  office,  or  in  the  customs,  for  treating 
these  subjects,  and  you  might  as  well  have  a  department  situated 
elsewhere  and  accustomed  to  handle  statistical 'questions. 

"  1203.  1  asked  you  the  question  because  there  is  a  suggestion 
in  some  paper  before  the  committee  that  the  central  department 
should  eventually  be  confined  to  compiling  the  abstracts;  you 
would  not  at  all  agree  to  that  ? — 1  do  not  think  that  that  would  be 
desirable  at  all,  and  really  in  my  own  experience  1  have  found  it  of 
the  utmost  value  that  1  should  know  what  the  definitions  and  the 
data  of  statistics  are,  and  what  all  those  figures  mean,  which  it 
would  be  impossible  for  me  to  know  very  well,  without  having  the 
work  of  compiling  thrown  upon  me. 

"  1204.  You  inherit  at  the  statistical  department  what  is  now 
left  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  of  what  used  to  be  called  the  com- 
mercial department  that  advised  upon  questions  of  foreign  trade. 
I  think  of  late  years  there  has  been  rather  a  disposition  to  increase 
the  number  of  questions  of  that  kind  that  are  referred  to  you,  has 
there  not  ? — From  the  beginning  there  has  always  been  a  certain 
number  of  questions  of  that  kind  referred  to  us  both  by  the  Foreign 
Office  and  by  the  Colonial  Office.    Although  the  Foreign  Office  has 
now  a  special  commercial  department  of  its  own,  still  certain  ques- 
tions arise  in  which  the  Foreign  Office  itself  has  to  consult  the 
commercial  department  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  questions  arise 
in  which  the  colonial  department  wish  to  consult  the  commercial 
department  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  the  tendency  has  rather 
been  of   late  for  those  questions  to  increase.     Both  the  Foreign 
Office  and  the  Colonial  Office  show  a  desire  to  come  to  the  Board  of 
Trade.      This  has  partly  arisen  through   the  tariff  work  or  the 
getting  of  information  about  the  tariffs  of  foreign  countries  having 
been  entirely  left  in  the  hands  of  the  statistical  and  commercial 
department  of  the  Board  of  Trade.     The  commercial  department 
of  the  Foreign  Office  and  of  the  Colonial  Office  have  never  pub- 
lished any  information  relating  to  the  tariffs  of  foreign  countries,  or 
to  the  tariffs  of  the  colonies,  but  that  information  has  been  pub- 
lished from  time  to  time  by  the  statistical  and  commercial  depart- 
ment of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  that  brings  to  it  a  certain  number 
of  questions  which  1  am  now  speaking  of  more  exclusively. 

"  1205.  Can  you  mention  two  or  three  subjects  which  have  been 
recently  referred  to  you  in  one  form  or  another,  either  with  the 
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view  of  giving  evidence  before  committees  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons or  in  the  form  of  a  reference  from  the  Foreign  Office  or  the 
Colonial  Office,  or  by  the  prime  minister  ? — I  may  instance  the 
hall-marking  of  silver,  the  Indian  cnrrency  qnestion,  the  wine 
dnties,  the  sngar  industries,  and  last  of  all,  the  Canadian  tariffs 
have  just  been  referred  to  ns — and  a  very  important  reference  it  is 
— by  the  Colonial  Office. 

"  1206.  And  the  corn  averages  also  ? — Lately  we  have  had  to 
give  a  great  deal  of  information  about  corn  averages  and  agricul- 
tural statistics  generally,  in  connection  with  the  imports  and  exports 
and  the  prices  of  agricultural  produce. 

"  1207.  Do  you  see  any  advantage,  or  the  reverse  in  these  ques- 
tions being  managed  by  the  same  departments  of  the  government 
that  has  had  the  management  of  the  trade  statistics  and  allied 
statistics  ? — It  seems  to  me  very  convenient,  in  this  way,  that  many 
of  the  subjects  are  so  very  much,  interconnected.  One  of  the 
questions  lately  that  I  have  had  to  give  attention  to  was  an  inquiry 
as  to  foreign  tariffs,  which  was  made  to  me  by  a  very  important 
gentleman  in  parliament  interested  in  the  woollen  trade.  He  and 
others  interested  in  the  woollen  trade  came  to  the  Board  of  Trade 
to  put  certain  questions  with  respect  to  the  imports  and  exports  of 
the  woollen  manufactures  to  the  wine-growing  countries,  and  they 
desired,  at  the  same  time,  to  have  information  respecting  the 
tariffs  of  those  countries ;  all  that  information  at  this  moment  is 
really  in  the  possession  of  the  commercial  department  of  the  Board 
of  Trade,  and  if  yon  were  to  split  it  up  there  would  be  no  one 
place  where  members  of  parliament  could  call  and  get  information 
with  reference  to  the  whole  of  the  statistics  of  the  trade,  not  only 
of  this  country,  but  of  foreign  countries,  and  the  tariffs  of  those 
countries,  all  which  they  can  now  get  at  the  statistical  and  com- 
mercial department  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 

"  1208.  Members  of  parliament  are  constantly  applying  to  your 
office  for  information  upon  these  subjects,  are  they  not? — Yes; 
and  for  information  upon  a  great  variety  of  subjects,  that  is  to  say, 
upon  a  great  variety  of  matters  upon  which  the  statistical  depart- 
ment of  the  Board  of  Trade  can  give  information.  Personally,  I 
may  say  that  that  occupies  a  great  deal  of  my  time,  and  that  I 
have  to  see  members  of  parliament  and  give  them  information  upon 
various  questions. 

"  1209.  In  that  way  you  are  both  able  to  give  them  information 
directly,  and  also  to  prevent  them  from  asking  for  useless  informa- 
tion, are  you  not  ? — I  think  that,  on  the  whole,  the  effect  has  been 
that  if  they  find  that  they  can  get  information  which  is  already  in 
the  parliamentary  papers,  either  in  returns  from  the  Foreign  Office, 
or  otherwise,  and  which  I  can  show  them,  that  to  a  great  extent 
prevents  them  from  moving  for  returns  in  the  House ;  and  when 
returns  are  moved  for,  it  enables  them  to  put  in  a  form  which  is 
more  convenient  for  general  use. 

"  1210.  So  that  if  they  want  a  return  which  is  really  a  return 
that  the  office  have,  they  get  it  put  into  shape  before  they  move  for 
it  ? — That  is  so ;  and  I  think  that  that  is  very  useful. 

"  1211.  Supposing  each  department,  therefore,  to  manage  its  own 
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department  by  itself,  and  that  yon  had  an  officer  over  the  depart- 
ment who  was  charged  only  with  compiling  abstracts,  wonld  he  be 
equally  fit  for  those  duties  which  we  have  been  discussing? — I 
doubt  whether  he  would  be  equally  fit  for  those  duties,  because 
people  at  the  very  time  that  they  come  for  general  information  on 
any  matter  always  come  for  great  detail  upon  some  particular  point 
or  other,  so  that  it  is  convenient  that  one  department  should  both 
have  a  general  view  of  the  whole  snbject  of  trade  statistics,  and 
should  also  have  the  details  in  its  possession. 

"  1212.  One  suggestion  that  was  made  was  for  a  board  consisting 
of  not  more  than  twelve  members  from  the  different  departments, 
and  another  was  for  a  board  consisting  of  three  or  four  members 
of  the  great  departments ;  so  far  as  1  gather  you  do  not  wish  to 
express  an  opinion  in  favour  of  either  suggestion,  but,  on  the  whole, 
you  are  rather  in  favour  of  the  second  than  of  the  first  ? — I  wished 
to  give  information,  although  when  the  question  was  pressed  upon 
me  it  seemed  to  me  that  my  information  tended  rather  to  favour 
the  second  proposal  than  the  first ;  but  my  object  was  really  to  give 
information,  and  to  leave  it  to  the  members  of  the  committee  to 
put  what  construction  they  pleased  upon  it. 

"1213.  (Chairman.)  Would  there  not  be  this  objection  to  a 
small  board,  that  it  would  not  represent  those  great  departments, 
such  as  the  customs  and  the  inland  revenue,  which  really  contribute 
a  very  large  part  of  the  details  for  the  statistics  ? — 1  should  have 
thought  that  to  a  great  extent  those  departments  would  be  repre- 
sented by  being  represented  through  the  Treasury.  In  the  sugges- 
tion which  I  made,  the  object  was  to  have  as  small  a  body  as 
possible,  and  as  both  the  customs  and  the  inland  revenue  are 
dependent  upon  the  Treasury  they  would  be  represented  by  an 
officer  of  that  department. 

"  1214.  Would  you  not  have  a  difficulty  that  in  this  case  the 
officer  of  the  Treasury  would  probably  be  a  person  who  knew 
very  little  about  the  detailed  business  of  the  customs  statistics  or 
the  inland  revenue  statistics  ? — I  doubt  very  much  if  there  is  any- 
thing in  that.  I  doubt  if  any  question  of  detail  could  arise  in 
which  the  inland  revenue  or  the  customs  would  be  sufficiently 
interested,  or  would  care  to  be  represented,  for  although  they  act 
ministerially  for  the  Board  of  Trade  in  getting  certain  information, 
there  their  connection  with  the  matter  ends. 

u  1215.  With  the  customs  it  would  be  different,  would  it  not, 
where  they  have  a  statistical  department,  they  would  feel  great 
interest  in  it,  would  they  not  ? — 1  should  hope  that  the  customs 
would  see  it  to  be  their  interest  to  look  upon  the  matter  in  the 
same  way  as  the  department  of  inland  revenue  do,  and  that  an 
arrangement  might  be  made  in  which  they  would  see  it  to  be  their 
interest  to  contribute  to  a  central  department  in  the  same  way. 

"  1216.  (Mr.  Farrer.)  Suppose  we  go  to  the  other  suggestion, 
that  there  should  be  a  board  of  about  twelve,  representing  all  the 
great  departments  of  the  State,  do  you  think  that  all  those  twelve 
members  would  work  well  upon  such  a  board,  or  would  contribute 
anything  useful  towards  the  centralising  and  harmonising  action  of 
such  a  board  ? — My  difficulty  would  be  rather  how  to  get  the  board 
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formed,  for  really  you  have  perhaps  four-fifths  of  the  statistics 
done  by  two  or  three  departments  who  are  responsible  for  them, 
and  to  bring  in  five  or  six  members  from  other  departments  who 
have  very  little  to  do  with  statistics  would  not  be  to  advance  the 
end  which  we  have  in  view. 

"  1217.  Supposing  that  we  take  things  as  they  are,  and  that  they 
remain  as  they  are,  do  you  think  that  there  would  be  any  difficulty 
in  associating  with  yourself  as  an  officer  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
some  officer  of  the  Treasury,  who  might  make  a  joint  report  with 
you  upon  any  particular  statistics;  should  you  anticipate  any 
difficulty  in  that  ? — I  do  not  anticipate  any  difficulty  at  all.  It 
occurs  to  me  as  an  addition  which  might  be  usefully  thought  out, 
that  if  you  have  two  such  officers  appointed  to  look  into  the  matter, 
there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  associating  with  them  occasionally 
the  officer  of  any  particular  department  whose  statistics  might  be 
the  subject  of  inquiry,  that  is,  where  the  department  was  of  some 
magnitude,  having  to  do  with  a  large  and  important  branch  of 
statistics.  For  instance,  in  looking  into  the  statistics  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  you  might  appoint  some  statistical  officer  of 
the  Local  Government  Board  to  aid  you  in  that  matter  and  to  make 
joint  representations.  I  really  see  no  difficulty  whatever  in  such  a 
small  committee  in  dealing  with  the  matter. 

"  1218.  (Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre.)  In  such  a  committee,  the  officer 
representing  the  Treasury  would  be  permanently  attached  to  the 
head  of  the  statistical  department,  and  then  when  they  -came  to 
inquire  into  any  special  department  there  would  be  a  person  repre- 
senting that  department  added  to  them  ? — That  is  the  idea  which 
has  occurred  to  me,  at  least  with  the  great  departments,  when  you 
come  to  have  a  great  matter  to  inquire  into.  I  am  thinking  specially 
of  the  Local  Government  Board  statistics  and  the  judicial  statistics 
of  the  Home  Office;  when  you  have  matters  of  that  kind  to 
inquire  into,  it  might  be  a  very  proper  thing  to  appoint  for  that 
purpose  certain  gentlemen  of  the  Home  Office  or  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  to  associate  with  the  other  two  gentlemen  in 
making  inquiry  into  those  matters. 

"  1219.  Then  you  would  have  a  committee  of  two,  the  statistical 
officer  of  the  Board  of  Trade  and  a  gentleman  from  the  Treasury, 
with  a  third  person  added  from  each  department  to  go  through  the 
matters  relating  to  that  department? — Yes,  provided  the  depart- 
ment is  thought  of  sufficient  importance.  There  is  a  good  deal  of 
statistics  done  by  very  small  offices  indeed,  so  far  as  I  can  gather, 
and  I  hardly  think  that  the  same  necessity  would  arise  as  regards 
every  office,  but  the  Treasury  probably  would  be  able  to  cope  with 
personal  difficulties  of  that  kind  when  they  arise. 

"  1220.  (Chaimwn.)  It  would  extend  to  the  great  finance 
departments,  if  it  were  necessary,  to  the  education  department, 
and  the  Home  Office,  and  to  the  Local  Government  Board  Office; 
I  suppose  that  would  be  nearly  all  ? — Yes,  that  would  be  nearly  alL 
I  have  hardly  been  looking  upon  the  Education  Office  as  sufficiently 
large  from  a  statistical  point  of  view  in  comparison  with  the  Home 
Office,  with  the  Local  Government  Board,  and  with  the  Board  of 
Trade. 
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"  1221.  I  suppose  you  know  that  their  present  volume  of  sta- 
tistics is  enormously  large  ? — I  know  that  the  present  volume  is 
enormously  large,  but  I  think  that  the  education  department  is  one 
which  I  have  suggested  should  be  cut  down  almost  more  than  any 
in  the  quantity  of  its  publications,  I  mean  for  general  statistical 
purposes.  1  am  not  raising  the  question  of  the  administrative  nse 
of  them  at  all. 

"  1222.  (Mr.  Farrer.)  I  suppose  that  the  educational  statistics 
that  have  been  referred  to  would  be  the  statistics  to  which  you 
would  think  that  the  suggestions  in  Mr.  Carmichaers  paper,  as  to 
the  separation  between  administrative  statistics  and  statistics  for 
the  purpose  of  a  national  record,  is  a  good  distinction  ? — It  seems 
to  me  to  be  one  of  the  cases  where  the  distinction  is  very  sound  and 
very  valuable. 

"  1223.  That  distinction  does  not  apply  to  statistics  which  are 
published  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  does  it  P — It  does  not  apply  to 
any  statistics  published  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  which  exist  for  the 
purpose  of  getting  statistics. 

"  1224.  Or  to  the  trade  statistics  ?— No. 

"  1225.  You  have,  I  think,  lately  gone  into  the  history  of  trade 
and  navigation  statistics  a  good  deal  ? — I  have  had  to  look  into  it 
often. 

"  1226.  I  think  it  has  been  generally  advised  that  the  trade  and 
navigation  statistics  are  in  as  good  a  form  as  any  statistics  of  the 
country ;  I  think  you  are  of  that  opinion  yourself,  although  you 
had  a  very  small  hand  in  putting  them  into  their  present  shape,  or 
indeed  no  hand  in  it? — I  think  they  are  in  a  better  state  than 
almost  any  other  branch  of  statistics,  and  I  think  I  may  add  in  a 
better  state  than  almost  any  other  branch  of  statistics  in  any 
country.  The  trade  statistics  of  the  United  Kingdom  are  really  a 
model,  to  a  very  large  extent,  of  what  statistics  ought  to  be. 

"  1227.  You  say  that,  not  having  had  any  hand  in  putting  them 
into  their  present  shape,  but  having  an  interest  in  them  for  many 
years  as  a  public  writer  ? — Yes,  speaking  exclusively  as  a  public 
writer.  In  that  capacity  I  have  had  opportunities  of  using  these 
trade  statistics,  including  of  course  the  navigation  statistics,  a  great 
deal. 

"  1228.  You  know  from  the  history  of  those  statistics  how  they 
have  been  compiled,  that  they  have  been  compiled  by  the  Board 
of  Customs  acting  in  harmony  with  the  Board  of  Trade? — That 
seems  to  have  been  the  mode,  and  there  never  has  been  a  difficulty 
until  now. 

"  1229.  By  means  of  the  relation  that  has  hitherto  existed 
between  the  Board  of  Trade  and  the  Board  of  Customs,  you  have 
got  what  you  think  is  the  best  body  of  statistics,  not  only  in  the 
country,  but  in  the  world? — Yes.  However  the  result  has  been 
accomplished,  I  think  that  it  has  been  accomplished  most  satisfac- 
torily. 

M  1230.  Then  I  think  you  have  had  occasion,  in  looking  into 
the  history  of  these  statistics,  to  see  how  they  have  been  compiled 
and  how  they  were  put  together  ? — I  have  looked  into  that,  and  I 
have  observed  the  way  in  which  the  present  form  was  drawn  up. 
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"  1231.  I  ask  you  this,  do  yon  not  think,  from  looking  at  the 
history  of  them,  that  the  control  of  a  parliamentary  department 
over  those  statistics  has  been  of  the  very  greatest  importance  ? — I 
think  so,  to  some  extent.  The  comparison  between  those  statistics 
and  the  other  statistics  which  1  had  before  me  when  I  was  writing 
my  memorandum^  suggested  to  me  that  it  was  the  parliamentary 
control  over  the  trade  and  navigation  statistics  which  had  been  the 
reason  that  those  statistics  were  so  much  better  than  the  others, 
that  a  great  deal  of  parliamentary  interest  had  been  felt  in  them, 
that  they  had  been  inquired  into  from  time  to  time  and  the  forma 
settled  by  some  of  the  ablest  of  our  parliamentary  chiefs,  and  that 
that  was  the  reason  why  the  trade  statistics  have  been  so  good  as 
they  are. 

"  1232.  Do  you  think  that  the  form  is  of  the  essence  of  the  sta- 
tistics ? — 1  think  that  the  form  is  a  very  important  matter  indeed. 

"  1233.  Assuming,  then,  that  parliamentary  control  to  be  of  this 
importance,  do  you  think  it  desirable  that  that  control  should  be 
where  it  has  been  hitherto,  with  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
or  that  it  should  be  with  the  Treasury  ? — I  think  it  would  be  prefer- 
able that  the  control  should  remain  where  it  is.  I  should  not 
object  much  to  have  it  go  to  the  Treasury  if  the  Treasury  had 
time  to  deal  with  it,  but  it  is  a  large  enough  subject  for  a  cabinet 
minister,  who  is,  perhaps,  not  so  much  occupied  as  the  Treasury 
would  be  occupied. 

"  1234.  (Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre.)  Have  you  experienced  any  incon- 
venience, or  heard  any  complaint  of  the  curtailment  of  the  trade 
statistics,  which  took  place  in  1870? — Occasionally,  but  not  very 
frequently.  Questions  sometimes  have  arisen  which  seemed  to 
show  that  a  little  more  detail  on  some  points  would  be  useful,  but 
these  questions  have  been  few. 

"  1235.  The  statistics  were  then  very  considerably  cut  down, 
were  they  not  ? — Yes,  they  were  very  considerably  cut  down,  and 
sometimes  questions  have  arisen  since  on  some  particular  points 
where  we  might  usefully,  1  think,  introduce  further  subdivision, 
but  not  many  questions. 

"  1236.  Not  many  in  proportion  to  the  great  curtailment  which 
took  place  ? — Very  few  in  proportion  to  the  great  curtailment  which 
took  place. 

"  1237.  Are  you  aware  that  that  curtailment  enabled  the  statistics 
to  be  brought  down  to  a  very  much  earlier  date  ? — I  believe  it  faci- 
litated early  publication  very  much. 

"  1238.  (Colonel  Bomilly.)  You  were  asked  if  commercial  ques- 
tions were  referred  for  opinion  to  the  Board  of  Trade  on  matters  of 
home  commerce ;  will  you  tell  me  what  course  the  Board  of  Trade 
takes  when  such  commercial  questions  are  referred  to  them  for  an 
opinion  ? — There  is  a  great  deal  of  commercial  knowledge  which  is  in 
the  possession  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  from  its  knowledge  of  railways, 
agriculture,  shipping,  tariff  rates,  joint  stock  companies,  copyright, 
hall  marking,  and  such  like  matters. 

"1239.  The  ordinary  commerce  of  the  country? — Yes;  the 
Board  of  Trade  has  now  quite  a  large  body  of  information  about 
all  those  subjects. 
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"  1240.  You  said  that  you  had  been  able  to  give  information  to 
the  wine  duties  committee  and  the  hall  marking  committee ;  will 
you  tell  me  whether  the  Board  of  Trade  gave  any  information  as 
to  the  commercial  or  fiscal  aspect  of  the  wine  duties  before  the 
committee  on  that  subject  ? — Not  as  to  the  fiscal  aspect. 

"  1241.  Or  on  the  commercial  aspect? — As  regards  the  com- 
mercial aspect  the  Board  of  Trade  as  a  Board  of  Trade  did  not 
give  information,  though  questions  were  put  to  me  to  elicit  my 
personal  opinions  by  the  committee.  The  Board  of  Trade,  how- 
ever, has  been  officially  consulted  by  the  Foreign  Office  on  this 
subject. 

"  1242.  You  have  spoken  of  the  information  given  to  the  hall 
marking  committee ;  did  the  Board  of  Trade  make  any  application 
to  the  Customs  for  any  information  with  regard  to  hall  marking,  or 
the  export  of  plate,  or  the  receipt  of  drawback  ? — I  really  do  not 
remember. 

41 1243.  Can  you  tell  me  whether  information  was  given  to  the 
hall  marking  committee  that  the  amount  of  drawback  did  not 
correspond  with  the  plate  which  was  exported  from  this  country, 
probably  on  account  of  the  marking  of  watch  cases  which  were  not 
subject  to  the  drawback  ? — 1  cannot  tell  you ;  I  did  not  give  that 
information  myself,  so  that  I  cannot  tell  you. 

"  1244.  Do  yon  remember  that  there  was  application  made  to 
the  Customs  for  information  upon  the  subject  ? — I  do  not  remember 
at  this  moment. 

"  1245.  {Chairman.)     I  think  you  have  also  prepared  another 
memorandum  for  the  use  of  the  committee  P — 1  have  prepared  some 
rough   notes  which  1  can  hand  in;   the  substance  of  them  has 
already  been  in  part  elicited  in  the   course  of  my  examination. 
They  are  as  follow  :  '  (1.)  It  is  important  that  statistics  shonld  be 
compiled  in  great  groups,  not  only  for  the  sake  of  harmony,  but 
also  for  the  convenience  of  reference.     Instead  of  scattering  the 
statistical    offices,   so  that  publication  shonld    be  made  by  each 
branch    of   a    department    which    primarily   collects    them,  you 
should,  if   possible,  concentrate  them.     For  instance,  in  the  case 
of  judicial  and  prison  statistics,  those  interested  in  these  matters 
should    have     one    office    to    which    they    could    go;    the    same 
with  statistics  of  local  administration;   the  same  especially  with 
trade.     I  am  quite  certain  that  the  utmost  inconvenience  would 
now  be  felt  if  the  statistics  of  my  department  were  split  up,  and 
members  had   to   go  to   one   department   for  railway   statistics, 
another  for  shipping,  another  for  imports  and  exports,  another  for 
agricultural  statistics,  and  so  on.     Of  course  it  may  be  said  that 
people  could  come  to  a  central  abstracting  department,  which  is  so 
far  true,  but  the  references  are  frequently  for  more  details,  such  as 
only  a  compiling  department  can  give,  at  the  very  time  that  infor- 
mation on   a  variety   of   subjects   is   required.     I   may  refer  to 
inquiries  lately  made  to  me  about  tariffs,  the  woollen  trade,  and  the 
wine  duties.     It   was  certainly  most  convenient  to  members  of 
parliament  that  the  statistical  department  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
had  all  these  subjects  in  hand.     It  wonld  have  been  still  more  con- 
venient if  our  control  over  statistics  of  imports  and  exports  had 
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been  more  complete,  and  we  had,  in  fact,  had  the  compiling  of 
imports  and  exports  as  well  as  tariffs,  and  shipping,  and  foreign 
statistics  in  our  care.  Another  case,  in  which  the  same  convenience 
will  now  be  felt  is,  in  regard  to  the  sugar  bounties.  I  have  lately 
been  asked  to  give  evidence,  and  may  give  it  next  session,  and 
I  could  not  give  it  conveniently  and  completely  without  having 
foreign  and  colonial  trade  statistics  and  tariffs,  as  well  as  our  own 
imports  and  exports  in  my  care.  The  data  from  all  sources  have 
to  be  brought  together.  Another  illustration  may  be  given  in 
regard  to  corn  averages,  agricultural  statistics,  and  weights  and 
measures.  It  has  certainly  been  most  convenient  that  all  three 
subjects  are  dealt  with  at  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  that  the  same 
department  has  also  foreign  and  colonial  trade  statistics.  Perhaps  I 
might  also  notice  a  reference  lately  made  to  the  Board  of  Trade  by 
the  Treasury  with  regard  to  the  statistics  of  trade  with  China  as  one 
of  many  minor  references  continually  made  to  us.  A  merely  abstract- 
ing department  could  hardly  have  answered,  and  it  was  convenient 
that  a  compiling  department  should  have  had  in  its  hands  several 
departments  of  trade  statistics  in  conjunction  with  the  work  of 
abstracting.  In  some  respects  I  believe  we  could  have  answered 
more  fully  with  all  the  details  of  imports  and  exports  in  our  hands. 
We  might  have  shown,  for  instance,  with  more  evidence,  that  Hong 
Kong  is  merely  an  intermediate  port,  and  its  trade  must  be  included 
when  we  include  the  whole  trade  with  China.  For  the  convenience 
of  members  of  parliament  and  ministers  it  -might  even  be  a  question 
in  this  view  whether  all  statistical  departments  should  not  be 
merged,  if  possible,  into  one,  so  that  people  instead  of  being 
badgered  from  office  to  office,  might  always  be  able  to  go  to  one 
place  for  statistical  information ;  certainly  you  must  not  have  too 
many  places.  It  is  also  convenient,  for  the  sake  of  economy,  to 
have  statistics  in  great  groups,  or  you  may  create  a  statistical 
department  or  office  where  a  clerk  or  two  would  suffice.  Formerly 
the  comptroller  of  corn  returns  had  a  separate  department  with  a 
staff  of  eight  clerks;  now,  one  clerk  does  all  the  clerical  and 
compiling  work,  with  other  work  besides.  The  transferrence  of 
shipping  statistics  from  the  registrar-general  of  seamen's  office  to 
the  statistical  department  of  the  Board  of  Trade  has  also  been 
economical.  (2.)  It  is  of  importance  that  a  department  which  has 
charge  of  abstracts  and  of  the  general  duty  of  harmonising 
statistics,  and  keeping  them  in  order,  should  also  be  a  department 
with  an  important  branch  of  compilation  in  its  charge.  A  department 
with  abstracts  only  is  apt  to  become  like  an  outside  statistical  expert, 
knowing  nothing  really  of  the  difficulties  which  beset  the  collection 
of  data  and  of  assigning  a  proper  meaning  to  the  figures  and  expres- 
sions in  the  tables.  The  compiling  departments  will  also  be  apt  to 
look  on  such  a  department  for  abstracts  only  as  they  would  look  on 
experts,  however  able ;  as  people  who  have  a  certain  facility 
in  arranging  data  put  into  their  hands,  bat  who  have  no 
practical  knowledge  of  the  subject  matter  of  statistics,  and  are 
likely  to  be  misled  on  many  points.  I  have  found  it  at  any  rate  of 
great  value  at  the  Board  of  Trade  for  the  purpose  of  abstracting 
that  we  have  a  knowledge  of  the  subject  matter  of  many  statistics. 
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It  would  be  a  different  thing  to  say  that  the  abstracting  depart- 
ment should  compile  all  statistics,  but  it  will  understand  better 
even  those  it  does  not  compile,  if  it  has  to  compile  others.     Take, 
for  instance,  railway  accidents  or  wrecks;  those  not  accustomed 
to  statistical  compilation  would  be  apt  to  prepare  tables  on  the 
assumption  that  there  is  no  difficulty  in  the  subject,  that  what  you 
have  got  to  do  is  to  have  a  return  of  accidents  or  of  wrecks, 
and  casualties,  which  any  clerk  could  digest  if  you  give  him  the 
forms.    An  acquaintance  with  original  compilation  shows  what  nice 
questions  of  definition  may  arise ;  what  difficulty  there  may  be  in 
such  a  simple  matter  as  the  year  of  record,  or  the  year  of  occur- 
rence, as  the  basis,  and  what  problems  there  are  in  arranging  the 
tables  so  as  to  inform  those  interested  of  what  they  want  to  know 
— for  instance,  in  wrecks,  of  the  geographical  distribution  of  the 
wrecks,  the  age  of  the  ships,  and  the  nature  of  the  casualties,  Ac. 
Those  who  are  to  abstract  should  also  know  the  teleological  use  of 
all  their  tables,  and  they  cannot  know  this  properly  without  much 
practice  in  compilation.      In  my  own  experience  my  having  to 
compile  shipping  has  brought  to  my  knowledge  such  points  as 
whether  tugs  are  to  be  included  among  coasters;  how  entries 
and  clearances  in  the  foreign  trade  are  to  be  dealt  with  when  they 
are  made  by  a  particular  ship  at  more  ports  than  one ;  and  how 
difficult  it  is  to  get  a  proper  return  of  clearances  of  vessels  in 
the  coasting  trade  in  a  country  like  England.      The-  full  know- 
ledge of  the  meaning  of  the  data  in  statistics  is  thus  only  brought 
home  by  actual  experience.     The  same  with  emigration ;  an  out- 
sider might  imagine  that  nothing  was  more  easy  than  statistics  of 
emigration,  whereas  nothing  is  more  difficult.     What  you  want  to 
get  at  is  a  record  of  people  leaving  the  country  for  permanent 
settlement  abroad,  but  practically  in  this   country  you  omit  all 
record  of  outgoing  or  incoming,  except  to  and  from  places  out  of 
Enrope.     You  must  also  make  separate  lists  of  foreigners,  so  as  to 
keep  natives  of  your  own  country  distinct ;  and  so  hopeless  is  it  for 
you  to  ascertain  who  of  those  leaving  the  country  go  for  permanent 
settlement  abroad,  that  the  only  way  to  arrive  at  an  approximately 
correct  result  is  to  strike  a  balance  between  those  who  go  and 
those  who  come,  without  any  reference  to  the  question  of  permanent 
settlement  at  all.     I  have  striven  to  make  this  clear  in  my  reports 
on  emigration  and  immigration ;    but  I  doubt  if  the  subject  is 
generally  appreciated.      Since  I  commenced  these  reports  a  return 
was  asked  for  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  assented  to  by  the 
Treasury,  in  which  it  was  assumed  that  the  number  of  emigrants 
could  be  stated  without  further  definition  or  explanation.     Those 
who  abstract  statistics  should,  however,  have  a  sense  of  difficulties 
of  this  kind.     Otherwise  they  may  make  mistakes,  such  as  were 
made  by  the  member  who  asked  for  that  return  and  by  the  Treasury 
which  agreed  to  it.     (3.)  It  would  be  convenient  in  England  at 
least  that  a  central  statistical  office  should  be  attached  to  the 
department  which  compiles  trade  statistics  generally.     In  England 
it  is  trade  and  business  which  cause  most  inquiries,  and  it  would 
he  inconvenient  for  members  and  the  government  to  be  sent  from 
the  central  office  to  the  compiling  department,  and  vice  versdt  as 
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would  have  to  bo  done  if  the  abstracting  department  were  sepa- 
rated from  the  department  which  has  agricultural,  railway,  ship- 
ping,  and  other  trade  statistics  to  compile.  This  badgering  to  and 
fro  may  be  tolerable  in  other  matters,  such  as  population  statistics, 
where  there  is  less  keen  and  immediate  interest,  but  can  hardly  be 
tolerated  in  trade  matters.  It  is  felt  enough  of  a  grievance  alreadj 
that  people  are  sometimes  sent  from  the  commercial  department 
of  the  Foreign  Office  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  or  Treasury,  and 
vice  versd,  or  from  the  Privy  Council  to  the  Board  of  Trade ;  yon 
could  not  separate  the  central  statistical  department  from  the 
compilation  of  trade  statistics  without  causing  great  inconvenience 
or  extinguishing  a  facility  in  procuring  information  which  is  now 
greatly  appreciated.  This  is  apart  from  the  further  question  of  the 
statistical  trade  department  being  also  in  the  hands  of  a  commercial 
department,  acquainted  with  business  matters,  and  accustomed  to 
advise  the  Government  on  them,  which  is  also  convenient.' 
"  The  witness  withdrew. 

"Mr.  Giffen  subsequently  addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  the  following  letter  with  reference  to  his  evidence:— 

"  To  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 

"  Sir — With  reference  to  the  evidence  which  I  gave  before  the 
Treasury  Committee  on  Statistics  I  wish  to  add  one  or  two  obser- 
vations for  your  information,  and  for  the  use,  if  you  approve,  of 
the  committee  on  statistics,  the  Treasury,  and  the  Board  of  Trade. 

"My  evidence  was  of  a  general  character,  and  only  touched 
incidentally  on  the  matters  in  dispute  between  the  Customs  and 
the  Board  of  Trade  respecting  the  statistics  of  imports  and  exports. 
I  wish  now  to  represent  as  regards  this  last  point  that  in  my  opinion, 
and  apart  from  any  question  as  to  the  actual  historical  claims  of 
the  two  departments,  it  would  be  productive  of  great  public  incon- 
venience to  take  away  from  the  Board  of  Trade  any  part  of  the 
control  over  these  import  and  export  statistics  which  it  claims,  and 
it  would  be  expedient  if  possible  to  increase  the  share  and  respon- 
sibility of  the  Board  of  Trade  in  the  compilation. 

"The  reason  for  my  opinion  is  that  the  Government  and 
members  of  parliament  are  constantly  requiring  information  in 
detail,  often  in  great  haste,  respecting  the  imports  and  exports, 
which  it  is  most  convenient  for  the  Board  of  Trade,  both  as  a  west 
end  office  and  as  the  department  in  charge  of  other  trade  statistics, 
to  possess.  At  present  much  of  this  detail  can  be  furnished  to 
them  at  the  Board  of  Trade,  where  there  is  an  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  forms  of  the  accounts,  with  the  definition  of  the  articles 
and  countries  for  which  information  is  given,  with  the  trade  of 
principal  ports,  with  various  doubts  and  questions  which  have 
arisen,  and  also  with  shipping  and  other  departments  of  trade 
whose  statistics  throw  light  on,  or  are  connected  with,  those  of 
imports  and  exports  ;  where  there  is  also  an  intimate  aquaintance 
with  foreign  trade  statistics,  which  sometimes  from  the  greater 
detail  in  some  foreign  publications  or  from  the  correspondence  of 
facts  brought  out,  illustrate  or  supplement  those  of  our  own  returns. 
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If  the  control  now  claimed  by  the  Board  of  Trade  were  in  any  way 
to  be  diminished,  the  tradition  of  the  office  wonld  become  different. 
There  might  remain  the  same  knowledge  of  the  form  of  the  accounts, 
which  goes  a  great  way  in  assisting  ministers  and  members  of 
parliament  in  utilising  information  in  the  import  and  export 
returns ;  the  knowledge  of  shipping  and  foreign  trade  statistics,  as 
of  other  allied  trade  statistics,  would  also  remain  with  the  Board  of 
Trade ;  but  to  some  extent  the  ability  of  the  department  to  give 
information  would  be  affected  by  its  no  longer  having  power  to 
settle,  as  regards  the  imports  and  exports  themselves,  '  the  nature 
and  extent  of  the  statistical  information  to  be  furnished  and  the 
form  and  construction  of  the  returns.'  This  power  enables  the 
department  to  speak  with  authority  about  the  details  of  the  imports 
and  exports  statistics  and  their  meaning,  and  it  would  not  have  the 
same  authority  without  the  power.  Hence  to  take  away  from  the 
Board  of  Trade  any  of  the  power  it  claims  would  be  to  impair  its 
general  usefulness  as  a  west  end  statistical  office  possessing  statis- 
tical information  about  trade  matters. 

"  Actually  the  recent  objections  which  the  customs  have  made 
to  this  control  and  their  efforts  to  act  independently  of  it,  have  had 
an  injurious  effect.  Not  only  have  certain  amendments  in  the 
returns  suggested  by  the  Board  of  Trade  not  been  carried  out,  but 
a  practice  has  grown  up  in  the  customs  of  altering  the  nature  and 
extent  of  the  statistical  information  furnished,  which  is  a  constant 
nuisance  in  extracting  information  from  the  annual  statement  of 
trade.  In  giving  the  particulars  of  the  imports  and  exports  of 
articles  by  countries,  the  customs  now  leave  out  and  insert  each  year, 
according,  as  they  allege,  to  an  estimate  of  the  relative  importance 
of  the  trade  each  year,  what  countries  they  please.  The  proper 
practice,  and  what  used  to  be  practice,  was  not  to  leave  out  any 
country  for  which  particulars  had  once  been  given,  until  it  appeared 
definitely  that  on  the  average  of  years  its  trade  on  the  article  in 
question  had  fallen  below  a  certain  proportion.  This  permitted  the 
annual  statement  to  be  used  with  facility,  and  with  the  knowledge 
that  if  any  country  was  left  out  in  a  particular  year  this  had  been 
done  deliberately,  and  that  until  some  permanent  change  arose  it 
would  not  be  re-inserted.  Now  there  is  a  perpetual  shifting  of 
countries,  which  the  Board  of  Trade  would  not  have  sanctioned, 
and  which  it  is  most  desirable  indeed  to  put  a  stop  to.  The  shift- 
ing is  constantly  interposing  difficulties  in  the  way  of  complete 
comparative  statements  of  trade  for  a  long  series  of  years.  In  view 
of  what  has  happened  the  Board  of  Trade  would  now  be  disposed 
to  recommend  that  no  such  changes  should  be  made  without  a 
permanent  record  to  that  effect  in  the  return. 

"Were  the  control  of  the  Board  of  Trade  more  complete,  it 
would  also  be  possible  for  the  same  office,  which  has  information 
about  shipping,  railways,  prices,  wages,  and  other  trade  matters,  as 
well  as  about  foreign  trade,  to  communicate  when  required  even 
more  detailed  information  than  it  now  does  about  parts  of  import 
and  export  trade,  especially  when  details  as  to  current  trade  are 
required,  which  details  will  only  be  published  in  the  annual  state- 
ment when  the  year  is  complete.    Many  questions  and  much  trouble 
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would  be  saved  if  the  annual  statement  were  published  earlier  than 
it  is,  bnt  there  would  always  remain  some  demand  for  current 
information  in  advance  of  the  annual  statement. 

"An  arrangement  by  which  the  Board  of  Trade  could  be  placed 
in  possession  of  even  more  detailed  information  than  it  now  possess 
would  also  be  very  simple.  This  could  be  done  (1)  by  enlarging 
the  suggestions  in  Messrs.  Foster  and  Lefevre's  reports  in  1871  for 
an  officer  of  the  Board  of  Trade  visiting  from  time  to  time  the 
statistical  offices  of  the  customs ;  and  (2)  by  changing  when  there 
is  opportunity  the  present  mode  of  collecting  the  statistics  of  imports 
and  exports,  and  adopting  for  them  the  form  now  in  use  in  the 
shipping  statistics. 

"  Were  the  collectors  of  customs  to  send  monthly  to  the  Board 
of  Trade  a  record  of  the  imports  and  exports  as  they  now  send  a 
record  of  the  entries  and  clearances  of  ships,  the  Board  of  Trade 
would  have  all  the  import  and  export  information,  as  they  have  all 
the  shipping  information,  in  their  possession.  This  arrangement 
would  probably  be  conducive  to  economy  in  the  compilation  of  the 
imports  and  exports  statistics ;  but  the  point  of  view  from  which 
the  matter  is  here  discussed  is  the  availability  of  the  information 
about  imports  and  exports  for  ministers  and  members  of  parlia- 
ment. 

"In  all  this,  as  I  have  said,  I  have  been  discussing  the  matter 
apart  from  any  question  of  the  historical  claims  of  die  Board  of 
Trade,  and  I  wish  to  avoid  introducing  any  personal  question.  But 
there  is  one  point  of  view  in  which  these  historical  claims  are  a 
matter  of  general  concern.  Such  disputes  might  easily  arise  as  to 
other  statistical  compilations.  When  a  new  branch  of  statistics  is 
instituted,  or  an  old  branch  remodelled,  there  is  no  help  but  to 
resort  to  a  central  statistical  office,  just  as,  to  take  recent  illustra- 
tions, the  statistical  department  of  the  Board  of  Trade  was  resorted 
to  when  agricultural  statistics  were  instituted,  or  when  the  emigra- 
tion statistics  had  to  be  taken  in  hand  and  amended ;  and  just  as, 
it  is  believed,  the  same  department  was  resorted  to  in  1853  when 
the  statistics  of  imports  and  exports  themselves  had  to  be  amended. 
But  once  the  routine  is  set  agoing,  nothing  is  easier  than  for  the 
department,  whose  officers  collect  the  information  and  have  all  the 
data  in  their  possession,  to  set  up  a  wholly  independent  statistical 
office,  as  the  customs  have  lately  attempted  to  do  with  their  statis- 
tical branch.  There  will  also  be  a  natural  tendency  to  this  con- 
tinual splitting  off  of  the  statistical  offices  from  the  central  office 
unless  it  is  resisted.  The  collecting  departments  naturally  come  to 
think  they  know  all  about  it,  and  that  it  is  a  waste  of  energy, 
duplication  of  work,  and  an  occasion  for  delay  to  transfer  the  data 
to  another  office  for  editing.  Such  were  the  reasons  in  1871  for 
withdrawing  from  the  Board  of  Trade  its  work  of  editing  the 
imports  and  exports  statistics,  which  has  ultimately  furnished  the 
opportunity  of  the  demand  from  the  customs  that  the  authority  of 
the  central  statistical  office  should  be  ignored  altogether.  But  the 
collecting  departments  really  ought  to  be  restrained  in  this  natural 
attitude  of  theirs  towards  a  central  office.  The  multiplication  of 
*atistical  departments,  as  this  committee  hoe  found,  leads  to  confo- 
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sion,  inharmoniousness,  and  excessive  bulk  in  the  statistics,  besides 
causing  the  whole  expense  of  collection  to  be  much  greater  than  it 
would  otherwise  be.  There  is  a  real  convenience  in  a  central  office 
having  many  subjects  to  deal  with.  The  central  office  should  there- 
fore be  supported  and  strengthened  in  every  way  against  the 
centrifugal  tendencies  of  the  collecting  departments ;  and  in  this 
particular  dispute  such  an  arrangement  should  be  made  as  will 
make  clear  and  definite  the  power  of  the  central  office,  and  if 
necessary  enlarge  that  power,  the  customs  having  no  doubt  been 
led  into  error  through  ignorance  of  the  bearing  of  their  pretensions 
on  the  proper  collection  of  the  whole  statistics  of  the  kingdom.  If 
the  customs  are  now  allowed  to  have  what  they  claim,  a  most 
formidable  danger  to  the  future  harmonising  and  condensation  of 
the  national  statistics  will  be  created. 

"  I  am,  &c. 
"  (Signed)         R.  Giffen. 
"  Statistical  and  Commercial  Department, 

Board  of  Trade,  18th  August,  1879." 

It  has  only  to  be  added  as  an  illustration  of  how  things  are 
done,  and  of  the  respect  paid  to  statistics  by  leading  members  of 
parliament  and  the  government,  that  up  to  the  present  time  (7th 
June)  no  action  has  been  taken  on  the  report  of  the  committee ;  and 
up  to  February  last  the  Treasury  had  not  even  begun  to  consider  the 
committee's  report  or  what  action  should  be  taken  with  it.  The 
knowledge  of  these  facts  will  be  of  general  interest,  we  think,  to 
statisticians  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
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I. — Commercial  and  Financial  History  of  1880. 

The  following  extracts  taken  from  the  Supplement  to  the 
Economist  of  the  12th  March,  1881  (being  the  eighteenth  of  the 
series — commenced  with  the  review  of  1863,  and  published  as 
supplements  to  the  Economist  in  the  second  week  of  March, 
1864-80),  are  in  continuation  of  a  series  of  similar  notices  that 
have  appeared  annually  in  the  Journal  since  1865 : — 

"  The  very  considerable  improvement  and  general  rise  of  prices 
which  marked  the  close  of  1879,  and  the  first  three  months  of 
1880  was  not  maintained  during  the  summer  of  the  year.  It  is 
now  clear,  that  stimulated  by  the  sudden  and  large  American 
demand,  first  for  iron  and  steel,  and  then  for  other  commodities, 
which  appeared  after  September,  1879,  there  arose,  in  nearly  all 
the  considerable  markets  in  this  country,  a  violent  speculative  fever. 
Thousands  of  persons  who  had  no  knowledge  of  business  became 
buyers  of  commodities  for  present,  and  still  more  for  future  delivery, 
in  the  expectation  that  a  continued  rise  of  price  would  enable  them 
to  pocket  a  large  margin  of  'difference'  with  little  or  no  real 
outlay  of  capital.  The  operation  was  of  course  overdone,  as  nearly 
all  wild  operations  of  the  kind  always  are,  and  ended  in  producing 
severe  losses  in  numerous  quarters,  and  a  relapse  of  prices,  which 
even  in  the  early  weeks  of  1881  has  not  been  corrected.  The 
facilities  and  rapidity  of  intercourse  now  prevailing  over  the 
commercial  world  render  all  the  trading  countries,  but  especially 
this  country,  more  and  more  likely  to  be  led  from  time  to  time  into 
vehement  spasms  of  speculation.  The  large  reserves  of  money- 
capital  fostered  in  the  United  Kingdom  by  means  of  the  practice 
of  deposit  banking  on  a  large  and  extending  scale,  furnishes  the 
means  at  almost  a  moment's  notice  for  the  commencement  of 
speculative  operations  in  securities,  shares,  stocks,  or  commodities, 
as  circumstances  may  suggest  and  seem  to  justify.  The  same 
remark  applies  next  to  the  United  States,  and  then  to  France  and 
Germany.  Legislation  is  of  course  powerless,  and  onght  to  be 
powerless,  to  prevent  or  correct  follies  and  miscalculations  of  * 
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speculative  nature  so  long  as  the  persons  concerned  in  them  deal 
only  with  their  own  capital  and  credit  within  the  limits  of  honesty. 
The  cure,  if  it  ever  arrives,  must  be  in  a  better  and  larger 
mercantile  education  and  experience. 

"  1880  has  been  comparatively  free  from  the  foreign  wars  and 
active  foreign  diplomacies  of  1877  and  1878,  and  in  a  less  degree 
of  1879. 

"  We  insisted  in  the  review  of  1879  upon  the  very  serious 
hindrances  to  the  progress  of  wealth  and  comfort  in  Europe  of  the 
formidable  condition  of  armed  peace  which  has  prevailed  since 
1865.  In  the  fourteen  years,  1865-78,  the  military  expenditure  of 
Europe  has  risen  at  the  rate  of  3  million  pounds  a  year,  or 
by  no  less  than  43  million  pounds,  or  from  117  million  pounds 
to  160  million  pounds  per  annum,  and  there  are  no  signs  of 
diminution,  but  the  contrary.  We  give  in  Appendix  (N)  a  careful 
collection  of  facts  showing  that  within  the  last  twenty  years  the 
cost  of  the  civil  war,  1860-65,  in  the  United  States  was  in  direct 
expenditure  not  less  than,  say  1,000,  and  that  the  Franco- German 
and  Commune  war,  1870-71,  similarly  cost  France  600  millions 
sterling.  To  these  vast  direct  expenditures  must  be  added  the  cost 
of  the  German-Danish  war  of  1863,  and  of  the  Austro- German 
war  of  1866.  When  to  the  destruction  of  capital  and  labour, 
direct  and  consequential  of  these  wars,  is  added  the  further  loss  of 
capital  and  labour,  arising  from  six  or  seven  defective  harvests  since 
1 870  over  most  parts  of  Europe,  we  shall  begin  to  see  in  precise 
form  how  it  has  happened  that  for  several  years  past  trade  has  been 
restricted  and  unprofitable,  and  the  employment  of  the  working 
classes  uncertain,  and  on  a  large  scale  ill-paid.  There  is  no  more 
pestilent  or  misleading  doctrine  in  economics  than  that  which  leads 
men  to  suppose  that  the  destruction  of  capital,  and  the  destruction 
and  misdirection  of  labour  occasioned  by  war,  can  be  overcome 
except  by  years  of  impoverishment  and  suffering.  Even  in  the 
United  States,  aided  as  they  have  been  by  a  vast  immigration,  and 
by  boundless  fertile  land,  it  has  taken  more  than  fifteen  years  to 
enable  them  to  recover  in  a  sensible  degree  from  the  loss  of  property 
and  loss  of  life,  health,  and  comfort  in  the  civil  war,  1860-65. 

"  In  order  to  exhibit  in  the  clearest  and  most  precise  form  the 
advance  in  1880  over  the  crops  of  the  ten  years  1870-79,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  divide  those  ten  years  into  two  series  of  five  years 
each,  viz.,  1870-74  and  1875-79,  to  exhibit  the  averages  of  each  five 
years  (as  is  done  in  the  preceding  table),  reduce  those  averages  to 
the  basis  of  J  00,  to  represent  the  total  number  of  '  advices,'  and  to 
exhibit  in  percentages  of  100  the  proportion  of  over  average,  aver- 
age, and  under  average  advices,  and  to  test  the  figures  of  1880  in 
the  same  manner.     The  following  table  effects  this : — 
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Percentage  Equivalents  of  Preceding  Tables  ;*  Averages,  Two  Five  Years, 
and  One  Year,  1880. 


Wheat. 

Barley. 

Periods. 

Advices. 

Over 
Avenge. 

Average. 

Under 
Average. 

Advices. 

Over 
Average. 

Average. 

Uufcr 
Average. 

1870-74  .... 
75-79 .... 

1880    

IOO 
IOO 

IOO 

22 
6 

10 

*5 

20 

5S 

53 

74 

85 

IOO 
IOO 

IOO 

18 
8 

29 

45 
34 

62 

37 
58 

9 

Oats. 

Beans. 

Period*. 

Advices. 

Over 
Average. 

Average. 

Under 
Average. 

Advices. 

Over 
Average. 

Avenge. 

Uader 
Average. 

1870-74 .... 
75-79 .... 

1880   

IOO 
IOO 

IOO 

17 

13 
30 

45 
44 

57 

38 
43 

13 

IOO 
IOO 

IOO 

12 
6 

27 

4* 
54 

46 
43 

19 

"  The  result  of  this  percentage  test  is  very  satisfactory  as 
regards  1880,  but  very  unsatisfactory  as  regards  the  five  years 
1875-79. 

Gazette  Average  Price  of  Wheat  {per  Imperial  Quarter)  in  United 
Kingdom,  immediately  after  Harvest,  1874-80,  and  Total  Average 
Gazette  Prim  of  Calendar  Years. 


Periods. 

1880. 

1879. 

1878. 

1877. 

1876. 

1876. 

1874. 

After  harvest    

Calendar   year! 
average f 

s.    d. 

43  3 

44  4 

8.      d. 

49    9 
43  10 

8.      d. 

¥>    4 
46    5 

8.     <*. 
56    - 

56    9 

i.    d. 
47    - 

46     2 

«.    d. 

46    - 

45    2 

46    1 

55    9 

"  Under  the  usual  head  of  corn  and  cattle  trade,  we  have  col- 
lected ample  returns  showing  that  the  harvest  of  1880  was,  m 
compared  with  previous  years,  and  particularly  with  1879,  highly 
favourable,  and  this  is  true  not  only  of  these  islands,  but  of  a  large 
part  of  Europe.  One  good  harvest  does  not,  of  course,  furnish  a 
cure  for  a  series  of  bad  ones,  culminating  in  a  catastrophe  so 
severe  as  the  season  of  1879 ;  and  the  agricultural  agitations  and 
discussions  set  afoot  by  the  bad  seasons,  are  not  likely  to  be  closed 
until  radical  changes  have  been  effected  in  this  country  in  the 
tenure  of  land,  and  in  the  relation  of  farmer  and  landlord.  More- 
over, it  is  becoming  clear  that  there  are  in  nature  cycles  of  seasons 
governed  by  the  phenomena  of  solar  physics,  and,  as  appears  by 

*  Omitted  for  want  of  space. 
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the  recorded  views  of  so  competent  an  observer  as  Mr.  Balfour 
Stewart  (Appendix  M),  the  investigation  of  these  phenomena  has 
already  advanced  so  far  as  to  entitle  the  suggestion  of  what  is 
called  the  eleven  years'  cycle  of  seasons  to  be  advanced  from  the 
state  of  mere  guess,  to  that  of  tenable  hypothesis.  Scientific 
curiosity  is  now  thoroughly  aroused  regarding  this  hypothesis, 
and  we  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  inquiry  will  not  rest 
till  the  truth  be  ascertained.  Mr.  Symons,  the  well  known 
meteorologist  in  Camden  Square,  seasonably  draws  attention  to  the 
fact  that  in  June,  1859,  the  registrar-general  went  so  far  as  to 
suggest  that  the  facts  of  rainfall  then  available  suggested  that  the 
( annual  rainfall  in  this  country '  was  becoming  yearly  smaller. 

"  In  the  United  States,  the  revival  of  trade  which  began  in 
1879,  as  soon  as  the  restoration  of  specie  payments  was  established 
(as  from  1st  January,  1879),  has  made  still  more  decided  advances 
in  1880,  and  the  danger  at  present  is  to  restrain  enterprise  and 
speculation  within  prudent  limits.  The  presidential  election  for 
the  four  years,  to  commence  from  4th  March,  1881,  took  place  in 
November,  1880,  and  resulted  in  the  election  of  General  Garfield, 
a  republican  and  protectionist,  by  a  narrow  majority,  over  General 
Hancock,  a  democrat,  and  supposed  until  the  latest  moment  to  be  a 
free  trader. 

"  Consequent  on  the  free  trade  defeat  of  the  year  1880,  there 
was  formed  in  New  York  in  that  year  a  'Society  for  Political 
Education,'  among  the  executive  of  which  are  the  names  of  David 
A.  Wells,  Horace  White,  General  S.  Coe,  Professor  W.  G.  Sumner 
(Yale  College),  A.  S.  Biddle  (Philadelphia),  Charles  F.  Adams 
(Boston),  Archibald  Mitchell  (New  Orleans),  Franklin  McVeagh 
(Chicago),  General  Mason  (Galveston),  Peter  Hamilton  (Mobile). 
In  the  programme  of  principles  are  the  following  : — •  Trade  has 
the  right  to  the  freest  scope,  unfettered  by  taxes,  except  for 
Government  expenses ;  labour  has  the  right  to  the  highest  Wages 
it  can  earn,  unhindered  by  public  or  private  tyranny ;  neither  the 
public  money  nor  the  people's  land  must  be  used  to  subsidise 
private  enterprise ;  coins  made  unlimited ;  legal  tenders  must  be  of 
full  value,  as  metal  in  the  markets  of  the  world ;  sound  currency 
must  have  a  metal  basis,  and  all  paper  money  must  be  convertible 
on  demand.1  The  Secretary  is  It.  L.  Dugdale,  79,  Fourth  Avenue, 
New  York  City.  The  society  will  prepare  and  publish  books  and 
pamphlets  illustrating  and  enforcing  its  objects  and  aims.* 

•  ••  The  following  is  from  the  Tims*,  22nd  February,  1881  :— 
"  '  Mr.  Frank  Hurd,  a  democratic  member  of  Congress  from  Ohio,  and  a  pro- 
nounced free  trader,  gave  a  dinner  on  21st  February,  1881,  in  Washington,  to 
thirty  free  trade  members,  at  which  an  organisation  was  formed  to  begin  an 
aggressive  free  trade  movement,  making  this,  if  possible,  the  future  democratic 
policy.  Mr.  Samuel  S.  Cox  was  made  president;  Mr.  Morrison,  of  Illinois, 
Mr.  Carlisle,  of  Kentucky,  Mr.  Mulls,  of  Texas,  and  Mr.  Tucker,  of  Virginia,  vict'- 
presidents ;  and  Mr.  Hammond,  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Bragg,  of  Wisconsin,  Mr.  I^efevre, 
of  Ohio,  Mr.  Blackburn,  of  Kentucky,  and  Mr.  Townsbead,  of  Illinois,  directors. 
The  addresses  given  indicated  the  intention  of  making  free  trade  a  prominent  issue 
in  the  next  presidential  campaign/ 
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"  In  Appendix  (S)  we  give  an  abstract  of  the  flourishing 
revenue  returns  of  the  United  States,  1878-80.  Mr.  Sherman,  the 
Financial  Secretary,  applies  the  large  surpluses  available  to 
reducing  debt  and  national  taxes,  and  with  good  reason  as  regards 
the  debt,  and  with  some  reason  as  regards  the  national  taxes.  Bat 
the  debt  is  rapidly  becoming  so  small  a  burden  that,  supposing  the 
revenue  surpluses  to  continue,  they  must  in  a  short  tune  be  era- 
ployed  to  cut  down  the  higher  and  more  protective  duties  of  the 
tariff.  Outrageous  as  these  duties  are,  they  are  unable  to  keep 
down  the  influx  of  foreign  goods,  even  of  the  iron  and  steel  of  this 
country,  which  the  Pennsylvanian  iron  interest  does  so  much  to 
exclude.  The  figures  of  the  official  bureau  at  Washington  show 
that  while  the  exports  of  merchandise  from  the  Union,  aided  by 
the  bad  harvests  in  Europe,  were  1 50  million  pounds  in  1879,  and 
172  million  pounds  in  1880,  a  rise  of  14  per  cent.,  the  imports  of 
merchandise  into  the  Union  rose  from  97  million  pounds  in  1879, 
to  142  million  pounds  in  1880,  or  50  per  cent. 

"  The  following  quotation  describes  the  immigration  into  the 
Union  in  1880  ;— 

"  *  The  Bureau  of  Statistics  at  Washington  has  jost  issued  its  report  00  the 
immigration  of  the  year  1880,  and  the  statistics  it  contains  are  on  the  whole  the 
most  remarkable  of  the  kind  which  have  ever  appeared  even  in  the  United  State*. 
The  total  immigrants  into  the  Union  in  1880  were  586,000,  of  whom  327,000 
landed  in  New  York  city.  The  influx  of  1880  is  50,000  more  than  the  total  influx 
of  the  preceding  three  years  1877-79.  The  total  inflox  of  the  four  years  1877-80 
is  no  less  than  1.121,000  persons.  It  is  a  new  and  remarkable  feature  in  the  frets 
of  1880  that  quite  half  the  immigrants  arrived  between  March  and  July.  In 
former  years  the  bulk  of  the  immigrants  came  later  in  the  year.  But  the  people 
who  arrive  early  go  at  once  to  the  west  or  north-west,  and  get  settled  before  the 
winter.  It  is  also  a  new  fact  that  upon  a  large  scale  the  immigrants  have  arrived 
with  prepaid  tickets  to  a  given  destination,  indicating  foresight,  means,  and  orga- 
nisation. For  example,  oat  of  the  327,000  persons  who  landed  at  New  York,  as 
many  as  1 12,000  went  at  once  to  places  in  the  west,  and  63,000  persons  to  places 
east  and  north-east,  leaving  1 37,000  who  for  some  time,  long  or  short,  remained 
in  New  York  State.  Of  the  same  327,000  arrivals,  1 13,000  were  from  the  United 
Kingdom*  and  105,000  from  Germany.  The  total  body  of  586,000  immigrants 
are  described  as  being  '  in  an  unusually  good  physical  and  financial  condition,*  Of 
the  financial  condition  satisfactory  evidence  is  afforded  by  the  official  estimate  that 
the  average  amount  of  gold  and  silver  coin  brought  by  each  person  was  not  lea 
than  50  dollars,  or,  say  io/.^-a  figure  which  would  give  about  6  millions  sterling 
as  the  total  gold  and  silver  arriving  in  the  Union  over  and  above  the  importations 
of  these  nittals  shown  by  the  custom  house  vetmms  for  the  two  years  1878-791 
Bat  the  gain  in  gold  and  silver  money  is  the  smallest  part  of  the  benefit  conferred 
on  the  United  States  by  the  yearly  immigration.  It  has  been  computed  at  various 
times  that  the  average  capital  represented  by  each  immigrant  is  not  less  than 
100Z.  sterling— that  is  to  say,  that  the  cost  of  infancy,  education,  food,  clothe*, 
and  industrial  training  has  amounted  all  round  to  iooi.  a-head;  in  other  words, 
regarding  each  immigrant  as  a  mercantile  commodity  or  transaction,  the  arriral 
of  586,000  immigrants  in  1880  was  the  same  thing  as  if  Europe  had  made  a 
present  to  the  United  States  of,  say  60  millions  sterling  of  exported  (European) 
goods ;  or  to  give  another  illustration,  in  sofbstance  the  same  thing  as  if  Europe 
by  an  effort  of  benevolence  had  taken  upon  itself  the  whole  burden  of  the  Federal 
expenditure  for  twelve  months.  In  all  discussions,  therefore,  of  the  progress  of 
the  United  States,  it  must  be  remembered  that  Europe  is  contributing  in  by  &r 
the  largest  degree  to  the  wonderful  tale  of  enterprise  and  cultivation  which  con- 
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stitotes  the  history  of  the  west,  south,  and  north-west.  It  is  not  very  long  ago 
that  there  was  a  strong  feeling  against  emigration  even  in  this  country.  The 
economists  have  at  length  convinced  people  that  of  all  sorts  of  export  trade, 
emigration  is  exactly  that  kind  which  may  he  left  most  entirely  to  itself.  Men 
and  women  do  not  emigrate,  do  not  leave  friends,  home,  early  associations,  country, 
and  kindred,  unless  under  the  strongest  conviction  that  they  can  turn  their  labour 
and  abilities  to  better  account  in  the  new  country  than  the  old  one.  And,  if  this 
be  the  case,  as  it  is  in  all  except  a  small  class  of  cases,  it  is  certain  that  nothing 
will  so  soon  equalise  the  prosperity  and  attractiveness  of  the  country  which  is  left 
and  the  country  which  is  chosen,  as  the  prevalence  of  the  freest  emigration  between 
them.4 

"  The  rapid  diminution  in  the  number  and  magnitude  of  the 
mercantile  failures  in  the  United  States  affords  strong  evidence  of 
the  solid  character  of  the  prosperity.  For  example,  Messrs.  R.  G. 
Dunn  and  Co.  (New  York)  report  as  follows  on  the  number  of 
failures  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  during  1880  : — 

"  '  These  tables  indicate  that  the  mercantile  failures  in  the  United  States 
during  the  year  1880  were  in  number  4,735,  with  liabilities  aggregating  nearly 
66  millions  of  dollars.  The  failures  for  1879  were  in  number  6,658,  with  liabili- 
ties of  98  millions.  The  decrease,  therefore,  for  the  year  1880  is  1,923  in  number, 
and  in  liabilities  27  millions — thus  showing  an  improvement  equal  to  40  per  cent. 
in  number,  and  a  saving  in  losses  by  bad  debts  in  the  same  proportion.  While  the 
comparison  of  1880  with  1879  is  so  extremely  favourable,  the  comparison  of  1880 
with  1878  is  even  more  remarkable.  In  1878  the  failures  numbered  10,478,  while 
in  1880  they  numbered  only  4,735,  indicating  a  lessened  number  of  casualties  by 
5,473,  equivalent  to  nearly  60  per  cent.  But  in  the  amount  of  liabilities  the 
change  for  the  better  is  even  greater,  for  in  1878  the  indebtedness  of  those  who 
failed  was  234  millions,  while  in  1880  it  did  not  reach  66  millions — a  lessened 
amount  by  1 68  millions.  When  it  is  remembered  that  the  number  of  persons  now 
engaged  in  business  as  compared  with  1878  is  nearly  10  per  cent,  greater,  and  that 
the  extent  of  the  transactions  during  1880  at  least  trebled  those  of  1878,  the 
significance  of  the  lessened  number  of  failures  and  the  reduced  loss  by  this  cause 
will  be  apprehended.' 

"  Closely  connected  with  the  progress  and  prospects  of  free 
trade  in  the  United  States,  is  the  contest  which  for  several  years 
past  has  created  violent  political  commotions  in  the  two  leading 
Australian  colonies  of  Victoria  and  New  Sonth  Wales. 

"  The  premier  colony  of  New  Sonth  Wales  has  wholly  escaped 
the  protectionism  and  anarchy  of  Victoria,  and  has  prospered 
accordingly,  and  as  the  following  statement*  shows,  has  vindicated 
its  free  trade  principles  in  no  uncertain  manner. 

"  The  suggestion  in  the  last  paragraph  to  the  effect  that  New 
Sonth  Wales  and  Sonth  Australia  should  declare  themselves  free 
ports,  has  been  several  times  suggested  as  a  wise  fiscal  measure  on 
the  part  of  those  colonies,  and  may  be  adopted.  It  would  of  course 
speedily  put  an  end  to  protectionism  in  Victoria. 

"  In  Appendix  { P)  we  give  details  showing  that  in  1879-80 
there  has  been  a  marked  decline  in  the  quantity  of  silver  produced 
in  the  United  States,  notably  in  the  yield  of  the  famous  Crustock 
lode,  which  six  years  ago  was  held  out  as  a  source  of  silver  supply 
which  would  revolutionise  the  relations  of  the  two  precious  metals. 

*  Omitted  for  want  of  space. 
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"  Concurrently  with  this  decline  in  the  production  of  silver, 
there  are  indications  that  in  southern  India  an  extensive  area  has 
been  discovered  in  which  it  is  possible  to  carry  on  gold  mining  on  a 
large  scale  with  considerable  profit. 

"  There  has,  of  course,  been  a  wild  outburst  of  India  gold 
companies  during  1880,  into  the  respective  merits  of  which  it  is  no 
part  of  our  design  to  enter.  In  the  early  part  of  1881,  the  Stock 
Exchange  year  book  for  1880  set  forth  particulars  of  gold  companies 
then  quoted  showing  an  aggregate  capital,  called  and  uncalled,  of 
z\  million  pounds.  Of  this  sum  871,000/.  had  never  received  any 
dividend,  362,000/.  had  had  no  dividend  for  several  years,  no,oooL 
was  paying  about  3  per  cent,  per  annum,  and  896,000/.  paying 
dividends  of  10  to  50  per  cent,  per  annum. 

Gold  1877-79.    Estimated  Gold  Production  of  all  Countries. 


Customs. 

1879. 

1878. 

1877. 

Countries. 

1879. 

1878. 

1877. 

United  States 

Mln. 
£ 

7,78 
5,80 

Mln. 

£ 

10,24 

5>8o 

Mia. 
£ 

9,40 
5,80 

Austria 

Mln. 

£ 

1,21 

60 

1,36 
50 

Mln. 
£ 
1,22 

5o 
1,36 

5° 

Mia. 

£ 
1,22 

50 

Australia 

Rest  of  Europe,") 
excepting  Russia  j 

South  America 

Africa  and  Japan.... 

General  total  .... 

Russia 

13,58 
5,44 

16,04 
5>6o 

15,20 
5,32 

1,36 
60 

Mexico    

19,02 
21 

11,64 
21 

20,52 
20 

3,67 

3»f8 

3,58 

19,23 

21,85 

20,72 

22,80 

*5*3 

24*30 

All  the  Australian  Colonies.     Produce  of  Gold,  Twenty-Bight  Tears 
1850-77,  and  Year  1878  (« Victorian  Year  Book,"  1881).    Mln.  £. 


Colony. 

1850-77. 
Twenty-Eight  Tears. 

1878. 

Total 
Twenty-Nine  Yew. 

"Victoria  

Mln. 

£ 

189,1 

32,2 

9,7 

2 

Mln. 

£ 

3*i 

4 

1,0 

Mia. 

£ 

192,3 

New  South  Wales 

Queensland    

32,6 
10,7 

South  Ai"ftrA-liA--, 

2 

Tasnwii*    - 

231,2 

2 

33,7 

4,6 

1 

2353 
3 

New  Zealand 

35,0 

265,1 

6,0 

271,1 

"  The  average  earnings  of  persons  engaged  as  miners  at  the 
gold  fields  of  Victoria,  as  estimated  by  the  quantity  of  gold  raised 
and  assumed  to  be  divided  rateably  among  the  miners  has  been  afl 
^^J^lows : — 
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Year. 

Minen. 

Average. 

Year. 

Miners. 

Average. 

1870 

"71 

'72 

'73 

»74 

59,247 
68,279 
52,965 
50,595 
45,151 

£          *. 

8i       - 
93       ^ 
93     *7 
93     i* 
99       8 

1876  

f76  

'77  

'78 

79  

41,717 
41,010 
38,005 
36,636 
37,553 

£       $. 
104      4 
89     19 
82       6 
82     12 
76       1 

"  In  1879  the  37i553  miners  were  composed  of  22,769  alluvial  and 
14,874  quartz  miners.  The  nationalities  were  28,443  Europeans  and 
9,1 10  Chinese.  In  Victoria  seventeen  of  the  shafts  and  pits  sunk  in 
auriferous  quartz  have  attained  depths  of  1,000  feet  and  more. 

"Among    the  events  of    1880   likely  to    produce    important 

changes  is  the  proposal  of  Italy  to  get  rid  of  the  severe  burden  of 

its  depreciated  paper.    With  this  object  Signor  Magliani  (February, 

1881)   has  just  introduced  into  the  Italian  Chamber  a  Bill   for 

restoring  specie  payments  in  Italy.     Italy  is  a  member  of  the  Latin 

Union.     In  his  statement,  Signor  Magliani  says  that  the  last  treaty 

of  the  Latin  Union  permits  each  of  the  five  countries  composing  it, 

the  free  coinage  of  silver  till  1885.     He  says  that  the  battle  of  the 

monetary  standards  is  now   confined  to  the  choice  of  a  double 

standard  of  gold  and  silver,  or  a  single  standard  of  gold.     Nobody 

in  Europe  asks  for  a  single  standard  of  silver.     He  adds  with  truth, 

that  the  characteristics  of  a  double  standard  are  that  it  fixes  a  legal 

ratio  (say  1 5^)  below  gold  and  silver,  and  by  the  permission  of  free 

coinage  by  the  public  of  both  metals,   the  cheapest  of  the  two 

strongly   tends  to   predominate  as   a  medium  of    payment.     At 

present  silver  is  in  the  open  market  18  per  cent,  below  gold,  and 

free  coinage,  therefore,  would  in  Italy  (or  elsewhere)  presently 

produce  a  coinage  of  silver,  or  nearly  so,  and  that  the  '  present 

forced  currency  of  paper  would  be  replaced  by  a  forced  currency  of 

silver  less  convenient  and  pleasing  to  the  public  than  the  present 

unconvertible  notes.'     As  seen  below,  the  total  paper  circulation 

in  Italy  is  66£  million  pounds,  of  which  18  million  pounds  consist 

of  notes  under  8*.  4^  and  these  at  all  events  will  have  to  be 

replaced  by  silver.     Whatever  scheme  may  be  adopted  it  is  clear 

that  Italy  will  have  to  come  largely  into  the  silver  market.     To 

what  extent  it  may  require  gold  is  yet  unsettled  and  uncertain. 

The  finance  minister  did,  or  does  contemplate  a  loan  of  26  million 

pounds  to  complete  the  operation,  and  it  is  still  doubtful  whether 

Italy  is  rich  enough  to  sustain  a  further  burden  of  such  magnitude. 

"  The  condition  of  France  is  most  urgent  and  perplexing.     It 

is  quite  clear  that  unless  some  decided  change  of  monetary  policy 

be  adopted,  the  Bank  of  France  will  be  drained  before  long  of  all, 

or  nearly  all,  its  gold.     A  rapid  rise  in  the  rate  of  discount  might 

enable  the  Bank  of  France  to  arrest  this  drain,  but  to  raise  the  rate 

of  discount  and  keep  it  raised  long  enough,  would  be  a  political 

disturbance  to  which  the  Government  would  not  consent.     Hence 

France  has  proposed  to  America  and  the  other  countries  a  renewed 

monetary  conference  at  Paris  in  May  next,  in  continuation  of  the 

conference  held  in  Paris  in  1878,  at  the  instance  of  the  United 
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States.  Then  the  United  States  proposed  and  urged  bi-metallism, 
nnder  the  expectation  that  the  American  silver  mines  were  going  to 
overflow  the  world.  The  United  States  have  now  found  themselves 
in  a  new  difficulty.  The  Bland  silver  party  in  1878  forced  Congress 
to  coin  not  less  than  4,800,000/.  per  annum  of  silver  dollars,  412 \ 
grains — that  is  to  say,  at  the  present  price  of  silver — about  12  per 
cent,  nnder  par  with  gold,  in  the  hope  and  expectation  that  the 
public  would  use  thase  dollars  as  a  legal-tender  medium.  The 
public  of  America,  like  the  public  of  other  countries,  are  not  so 
simple  as  to  do  anything  of  the  kind  to  oblige  the  Bland  or  any 
other  party ;  and  so  the  vaults  at  Washington  hold  16  millions  or 
18  millions  of  useless  dollars,  and  will  soon  hold  25  millions  or 
30  millions,  unless  some  change  of  conditions  be  effected.  The 
Latin  Union,  including  France,  Italy,  Belgium,  Switzerland,  and 
Greece,  was  formed  at  the  persistent  urgency  of  Napoleon  III,  as 
part  of  the  plan  for  bringing  together  that  "  union  of  the  Latin 
races  "  which  constantly  figured  in  the  Imperial  dreams  of  policy. 
The  notion  was  that  throughout  the  five  associated  States  the 
moneys  of  each  should  have  equal  currency,  upon  the  principle  of 
a  double  standard  of  gold  and  silver,  rendered  effectual  by  free 
coinage  of  each  metal,  and  therefore  the  predominance  in  use  of 
the  cheaper  of  the  two,  as  the  state  of  the  bullion  market  may 
determine.  When,  after  1871,  Germany,  in  an  evil  moment  for 
itself,  hastily  adopted  gold  as  the  standard  of  its  reformed  and 
unified  circulation  (a  reform  in  itself  wise  and  necessary),  France 
and  the  Latin  Union  became,  in  the  interest  of  creditors,  alarmed 
(as  well  they  might  be)  that  the  silver  exported  from  Germany 
would  find  a  ready  field  in  the  bi-metallic  States,  and  drive  out  from 
them  all  or  most  of  the  gold.  Hence  the  Latin  Union  came 
together  without  delay,  and  in  order  to  keep  out  the  German  silver, 
resolved  that  within  the  five  States  the  free  coinage  of  silver  should 
be  stopped  till  1880,  and  then  till  1885 ;  that  the  government  of 
each  State  should  alone  coin  a  specified  quantity  of  silver  each  year, 
and  that  as  a  necessary  complement,  the  coinage  of  gold  should  be 
unrestricted.  Since  the  adoption  of  these  resolutions  in  1874, 
there  has  been  in  the  Latin  Union  not  bi-metallism,  but  a  com- 
pulsory circulation  of  silver  coins,  about  12  per  cent,  below  par. 
with  gold,  and  of  course,  the  gold  being  of  more  value  abroad  than 
in  the  Latin  Union,  has  left  the  Latin  Union,  and  will  continue  to 
leave  it.  The  fundamental  mistake  of  the  Latin  countries  was  to 
form  a  monetary  union  at  all.  The  money  of  a  country  must  he 
adapted  to  the  industry  and  means  of  the  country  itself ;  a  country 
is  not  made  for  the  sake  of  a  particular  kind  of  money,  but  the 
particular  kind  of  money  is  made — and  has  to  be  discovered — for 
,the  sake  of  a  country.  The  further  and  fatal  mistake  of  the 
resolutions  of  1874,  was  that  they  departed  fundamentally  from 
the  principle  of  the  double  standard.  Left  to  itself  in  1874,  the 
surplus  silver  from  Germany  would,  in  a  short  time,  have  found  its 
level,  without  causing  much  disturbance  in  the  bullion  markets  of 
the  world.  Debtors  for  a  time  would  have  had  some  advantage, 
but  not  to  a  great  exteut.  But  much  or  little,  it  would  have  been 
mm.  mere  than  their  contract  expressly  entitled  them  to. 
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"  It  is  said  that  England  has,  for  courtesy's  sake,  consented  to 
send  a  delegate  to  Paris  in  May  next.  Courtesy  is,  of  course, 
abways  commendable,  but  as  regards  any  real  concessions  which 
England  may  be  expected  to  make,  it  is  manifestly  impossible.  It 
is,  however,  quite  possible  that  the  close  of  1881  may  see  rupee 
securities  and  bar  silver  at  a  very  much  higher  figure  than  they  are 
at  present. 

"  In  the  trade  reports  will  be  found  ample  details  concerning 
the  great  instrumental  articles  of  iron  and  steel,  the  fluctuations  in 
-which  were  so  prominent  from  September,  1879,  to  May,  1880. 
The  varieties  of  opinion  respecting  the  position  of  these  articles 
and  of  coal  in  this  country  has  been  extreme  :  on  the  one  hand  it 
has  been  loudly  affirmed  that  the  American  tariff  and  the  American 
production  would  quite  exclude  English  iron  and  steel  from  the 
States ;  on  the  other,  that  the  improvements  and  economies  effected 
recently  in  the  iron  and  steel  manufacture  in  this  country  will,  it  is 
said,  enable  us  to  command  a  large  American  trade  in  spite  of  the 
tariff  and  the  protected  ironmasters.  It  is  certain  that  in  January 
and  February,  1881,  English  iron  and  steel  meet  with  a  large 
demand  in  New  York.  Regarding  the  progress  of  scientific 
discovery,  the  following  statement  is  encouraging : — 

"  '  The  progress  of  the  Gilchrist-Thomas  process  for  the  dephosphorisation  of 
iron  has  been  both  steady  and  marked  during  1880,  although  it  has  made  greater 
advances  on  the  continent  than  in  our  own  country.  In  England  it  has  been  in 
continuous  operation  at  the  Eston  works  of  Messrs.  Bolckow,  Vaaghan,  and  Co., 
at  Middlesbrough,  since  the  18th  of  October,  1880.  Previously  to  that  time  it 
had  been  tried  at  Eston,  but  without  success,  owing  to  the  converters  being  too 
small.  Two  15-ton  converters  were,  however,  put  up,  and  on  the  day  mentioned 
they  were  started,  and  have  been  working  day  and  night  ever  since  with  every 
success,  commercially  as  well  as  scientifically.  The  metal  is  taken  direct  from  the 
blast  furnace,  and  is  used  without  remelting.  The  pig  employed  contains  about 
i*5  per  cent,  of  phosphorus  and  i*2  per  cent,  of  silicon,  and  is  made  from  Cleve- 
land stone,  without  any  admixture.  The  steel  contains  an  average  of  about  0*05  or 
0*06  per  cent,  of  phosphorus  and  about  0-40  per  cent,  of  carbon.  The  basic  lining 
material  is  manufactured  by  Messrs.  Bolckow,  Vaaghan,  and  Co.  themselves,  and  so 
satisfied  are  tbey  with  the  working  of  the  process,  that  they  are  erecting  two  more 
converters  of  large  capacity  which  will  be  started  in  about  two  months'  time. 
Beyond  this,  seven  other  English  steel-making  firms  have  taken  licences,  and  the 
erection  of  several  special  works  is  in  contemplation  for  carrying  on  the  dephos- 
phorising process  with  new  and  appropriate  plant  and. machinery. 

"  <  With  regard  to  the  progress  the  process  is  making  abroad,  we  may  observe 
that  in  Belgium  there  are  now  four  converters  at  work,  with  excellent  results, 
where  one  large  new  factory  is  in  course  of  erection  for  the  process,  and  two  more 
are  contemplated.  In  Germany  the  process  is  being  steadily  carried  on  at  Horde, 
Bohrort,  Aix-la-Chapelle,  Kaiserlaatern,  and  other  places.  The  Horde  Company 
have  erected  new  and  special  works  for  the  Gilchrist-Thomas  process,  which  wUl  be 
started  in  a  month  or  so.  Messrs.  De  Wendel  and  Messrs.  Stumm  have  also  erected 
new  works,  which  will  be  started  upon  the  process  early  in  the  spring.  It  is  satis- 
factory to  note  that  the  Appeal  Division  of  the  Imperial  German  Patent  Court  has 
just  reaffirmed  the  validity  of  the  Thomas  patents  in  Germany,  on  appeal.  In 
Austria  the'  process  is  now  being  continuously  carried  on  at  Rothschild's  works  in 
Moravia,  also  at  Teplitz,  and  Kladno,  in  Bohemia,  while  other  firms  are  making 
arrangements  for  adopting  it.  At  Creusot  the  process  continues  to  be  carried  on, 
both  in  the  Bessemer  and  the  Siemen's  steel  works  with  success.    Licences  have 
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also  been  taken  by  the  proprietors  of  five  other  leading  French  works.  At  Loogwj 
and  at  Jranf  new  works  for  carrying  on  the  process  upon  an  extensive  scale  ire 
approaching  completion.  The  process  is  now  being  worked  in  Poland,  and  wul 
shortly  be  adopted  by  some  other  Russian  firms.  It  is  also  being  pushed  is 
America,  where  new  converters  are  in  course  of  erection  for  working  the  process 
specially,  and  which  will  have  the  capacity  for  an  output  of  200,000  tons  per 
annum.  Some  existing  works  are  also  being  modified,  so  as  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  new  process.' 

"  The  probability  ifl,  that  in  most  of  the  iron  works  in  this 
country  in  which  pig  iron  can  be  made  and  sold  to  a  profit  at  501. 
per  ton  or  under,  there  will  be  a  demand  of  some  extent  for 
American  consumption.  It  is  certain  that  in  a  large  part  of  Soot- 
land,  Staffordshire,  and  other  districts  a  considerable  number  of 
iron  works  are  so  old-fashioned  and  so  ill-placed  as  regards  modern 
requirements  of  the  trade,  that  they  will  have  to  retire  from 
competition  with  newer  and  better  situated  concerns.  Bat  that 
the  iron  trade  of  this  country  is  likely  to  be  seriously  jeopardised 
by  the  American  tariff  is  hardly  probable,  and  its  effects  is  one  of 
those  nervous  alarms  to  which  people  in  this  country  are  apt  now 
and  then  to  give  more  attention  than  they  deserve. 

"  In  the  Economist,  1st  January,  1881,  we  investigated  with 
some  care  the  course  of  the  prices  of  commodities  in  the  United 
Kingdom  in  the  second  half  of  1880;  and  we  then  said  that  in 
July,.  1880,  we  showed  that  on  the  average  nearly  two-thirds  of  the 
rise  in  the  prices  of  commodities  which  took  place  during  the 
second  half  of  1879  had  been  lost  in  the  first  half  of  1880;  and 
that  in  June,  1880,  there  had  been  a  return  in  the  nianufacturing 
industries  generally  to  a  comparatively  low  level  of  prices.  As 
regards  the  six  months,  July  to  December,  1880,  the  facts  have 
been  that  in  consequence  of  the  favourable  harvest  for  grain  and 
roots,  there  had  been  a  sensible  fall  in  the  price  of  all  vegetable 
kinds  of  food,  particularly  in  potatoes — so  largely  consumed  by  the 
poorer  classes — the  price  of  which  in  the  autumn  of  1880  was  605. 
per  ton  less  than  in  the  autumn  of  1879.  The  great  colonial 
articles  of  food,  sugar,  rice,  tea,  and  coffee,  are  cheaper  during  the 
closing  months  of  1880.  The  fall  in  price  of  articles  of  this  class 
is  the  best  assurance  for  the  prosperity  of  all  the  home  trades.  In 
the  raw  materials  of  manufacture,  cotton,  jute,  hemp,  wool,  silk, 
flax,  hides,  copper,  the  range  of  prices  is  moderate,  but  not  so  very 
low. 

"  The  controversy  which  raged  a  few  years  ago  concerning  the 
danger  to  this  country  from  what  was  alleged  to  be  the  alarming 
excess  of  imports  over  exports  of  merchandise  has  partly  died  out 
It  was  a  foolish  controversy  at  the  best,  since  in  the  first  place  H 
omitted  to  apply  to  the  official  declared  values  the  corrections 
required  for  insurance,  freight,  profit,  <tc,  accruing  to  this  country 
over  and  above  the  custom  house  figures ;  and  in  the  second  place, 
because  it  did  not  allow  for  the  imports  and  exports  of  securities  in 
themselves  as  much  merchandise  as  timber  or  tobacco ;  in  the  third 
place,  because  it  did  not  take  into  account  the  enormous  annual 
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sums  due  to  this  country  from  investments  abroad,  and  in  foreign 
stock  and  shares.  In  the  review  for  1878  (Appendix  L)  the  facts 
were  discussed  in  detail  for  the  thirty  years  1846-75.  It  was  then 
shown  that  to  cover  charges,  Ac,  at  least  5  per  cent,  must  be 
deducted  from  the  imports  into  the  United  Kingdom,  and  10  per 
cent,  added  to  the  exports,  and  upon  this  basis  the  following  state- 
ment for  the  eight  years,  1873-80,  is  made  up  in  order  to  continue 
the  useful  record  of  the  progress  of  the  foreign  trade  of  the 
country : — 

Exports  and  Imports.  Merchandise  only.  United  Kingdom,  1873-80.  Declared 
Official  Values.  Mln.  £.  (The  Imports  are  made  less  by  Five  per  Cent,  for 
Charges,  dtc,  Accruing  in  and  Due  to  United  Kingdom,  and  the  Exports  are 
made  more  by  Ten  per  Cent,  for  same  reason.) 
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9          3         4 
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IS         18 
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93 
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60 

15 

90 

93 

44 
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875 

200 
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56 
54 

26 

25 

282 
275 

53 

14 

78 
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74 

62 

15 

90 

345 

163 

1877.... 

50 

14 

73 

144 
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78.... 

368 

18 

350 

192 

55 

26 

273 

5* 

16 

78 

121 

77 

'79.... 

362 

18 

344 

191 

54 
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270 

51 

16 

78 
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74 
87 

'80.... 

410 

20 

390 

«3 

58 

*7 

803 

54 

13 

77 

134 

5* 

14 

76 
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"  The  important  columns  as  showing  decisive  results  are  columns 
9,  10,  11,  and  columns  12,  13.  From  the  first  three  columns,  it 
appears  that  while  the  mere  declared  values  would  for  1873-76  give  77 
(62  +  15)  Per  cen*#  *&  *ne  proportion  of  exports  to  imports,  the  cor- 
rected  values  give  as  much  as  90  per  cent. ;  in  1877-80  the  declared 
result  is  66  and  the  corrected  76  per  cent.  Similarly,  columns  12, 13, 
Bhow  that  in  1873-76  the  declared  excess  of  imports  is  345  and  the 
corrected  only  163  million  pounds,  and  in  1877-80  the  declared 
result  is  516  and  the  corrected  338  million  pounds;  in  the  eight 
years  1873-80  the  declared  861  and  the  corrected  501  million  pounds. 
The  figures  both  of  imports  and  exports  for  1880  are  the  most 
favourable  for  some  years,  and  we  need  hardlv  say  that  with  a 
larger  excess  of  imports  in  1880,  the  condition  of  the  country  is  on 
all  hands  admitted  to  be  exceedingly  prosperous.     The  result  of  the 
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whole  discussion  is  that  tables  of  imports  and  exports  tell  only  a 
part  of  the  truth,  and  require  to  be  read  with  intelligence  and 
observation. 

"We  conclude  with  the  usual  comparative  table  of  prices, 
1st  January,  1881,  and  with  former  dates : — 

Wholesale  Prices  in  London.  Comparison  of  1st  January,  1881,  with  Few 
Former  Dates,  stating  in  Approximate  Percentages  the  Degree  in  which 
the  Prices  at  1st  January,  1881,  were  Higher  or  Lower  than  the  Priea 
brought  into  the  Comparison,  see  Appendix  (B). 
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16 
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20 
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38 

Flax  and  hemp  

Silk 

25 

Wool  

Tobacco  

__ 

Cotton  cloth  

25 

Bank  Note  circn-1 
lation  of  Great  > 
Britain    J 

Total  index  number.. 

8 

tfote. — This  table  is  deduced  from  the  details  given  in  Appendix  (B),  and  if 
read  thus :— The  prices  of  1st  January,  1881,  were,  as  regards  coffee,  19  per 
cent  lower  than  the  prices  of  1st  January,  1880 ;  14  per  cent,  lower  than  at 
1st  January,  1879 ;  33  per  cent,  lower  than  at  1st  January,  1878 ;  and  9  per 
cent,  lower  than  1st  January,  1870.  In  some  cases  it  is  impossible  to  time 
satisfactorily  at  these  percentages  in  consequence  of  the  wideness  of  the  quota- 
tions given  in  the  prices  current,  and  also  in  consequence  of  changes  in  cJasofy- 
ing  the  qualities  of  the  articles — changes  necessarily  incident  to  improvement  of 
culture  and  manufacture. 

The  great  increase  in  the  bank  note  circulation  at  end  of  1878,  arose  from  the 
increase  of  Bank  of  England  notes  in  the  tills  of  banks,  consequent  on  the  dis- 
credit arising  from  the  failure  of  the  City  of  Glasgow  and  West  of  England 
Banks,  October— December,  1878. 
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The  following  is  the  Table  of  Contents  of  the  "  Commercial 
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N. — Cost  of  the  Secession  War,  1861-65,  to  the  United  States. 
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II. — Lloyd's  Statistics  of  Marine  Casualties  for  the  Year  1880. 

The  following  statistics  of  marine  losses  and  casualties,  fur- 
nished by  Lloyd's  from  the  reports  made  to  that  corporation  for 
the  year  1880,  are  given  in  continuation  of  similar  information  for 
previous  years  that  have  appeared  exclusively  in  the  Journal  of  the 
Statistical  Society,  commencing  with  1872,  and  are  in  continuation 
of  a  similar  series  formerly  printed  and  published  by  the  Committee 
at  Lloyd's,  but  the  publication  of  which  was  discontinued. 
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1. — A  TabU  thawing  the  Xumber  of  Wrecks  and  Casualties  to  Sailing  Vessels  and  , 

Compared  with  the  Average  3"i 
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t$d  in  "Lloyd's  List"  during  the  Fear  1880,  and  the  respective  Percentages  thereon, 
Mayes  for  the  Fourteen  Previous  Fears. 
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193 

150 

16 

<7*52 

13*65 

1*42 

469 

410 

41 

14*71 

12-86 

1*29 

838 

271 

26 

16*52 

13*21 

•*30 

3.  Collision — 
Not  damaged 
Damaged 
Sunk 

18-56 

276 

29-14 

509 

29*10 

359 

32*59 

920 

28*86 

686 

31*03 

Total 

«*95 

20 

2*  IO 

53 

3*03 

25 

2*24 

81 

2*54 

44 

2*17 

r    4#  Sinking  from  causes 
•<               other  than  colli- 
I              non 

U78 
a*o8 

0*42 

201 
84 

10 

21*20 
3-64 

I-05 

841 
51 

15 

19*49 

2*92 

c*86 

228 
46 

9 

20*68 
4*i5 
0*87 

663 
81 

21 

ao*8o 
**54 
o*66 

429 

80 

19 

20*92 
3*9" 
0*96 

5.  Stranded— 
Grot  off 
Not  got  off 
f            Subaequent    fate 
^                not  reported 

§r88 

246 

25*89 

407 

23*27 

283 

25*7o 

765 

24*00 

528 

25*79 

Total 

- 
^•29 
\0r49 

f»*99 

i 

1 

26 

8 

- 

7 
26 
11 

184 

10 
109 

2-62 
0*81 

r98 

0*69 
2'6o 

116 

19*4* 

i*o6 

« 1  54 

1 
68 

8 

82 

46 
87 
13 

297 

7 
270 

0*06 
3'6o 

0*45 
i-»3 
**«3 

2*12 
074 
1698 

0*40 

*5*44 

1 

26 
11 

16 

11 
24 
12 

200 

10 
119 

0*06 
2*34 

1*02 

r+6 

ro2 
2*14 
1-07 

i8*i8 

0*91 
10*83 

1 
96 

15 

75 

65 
65 
27 

532 

15 
510 

0*03 
3*oi 

°*47 
2*35 

2*04 
2*04 
0*85 

16*69 

o*47 
16*00 

1 

51 
19 

35 

18 
49 
23 

884 

20 
228 

0*05 

2*47 
0*92 

1*70 

0*87 
2*35 

I'lO 

i8'75 

0*98 
11*15 

6.  Capture 

7.  Piracy 

8.  Burnt  or  on  fire 
f  9.  Dismasted      or 

disabled 
'10.  Jettison    of 
«            cargo     under 
deck 

XI.  Jettiaon  of  deekload 
or  washed  orer- 
L              board 

12.  Leaky 
'  13.  Loss  of  anchors 

or  chains 
X4.  Machinery  damaged 
'              or  short  of  coals 

15.  Mutiny,     sickness, 
4              casualty  to  crew, 

or       refusing 
duty 

16.  Ship  dmgd.,  Ac. 

17.  Water-logged 

- 

946 

1,749 

— 

1,102 

— 

3,188 

— 

2,049 

— 

Number  of  casualties 

P 

908 

— 

1,721 

— 

1,071 

— 

3,102 

— 

1,979 

Number  of  steamers 

2  E 

&uuglt     - 
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2.— A  Table  thawing  the  Results  of  Wrecks  and  Casualties  to  Ship  and  to  Cargo,  with  J 
during  the  Tear  1880,  and  the  respective  Percentage*  them*,  C 


Fust  Half-Year. 

Second  Half-Year. 

AnndtaL   j 

Sailing  Vessels. 

1880. 

Avenge 

14  prcnoui 

Yean. 

1880. 

Average 

Hprevwua 

Yean. 

1880. 

1« 

"1! 

ta. 

\* 

10 
if 

a 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
Cent 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

Cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

Cent 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
Cent 

Number. 

Per 
Cat. 

Results  to  Ship — 
Total  loss    

658 

84 

362 

1,878 

21 
1,021 

"<S'35 
2*09 
9*00 

46-67 

°*5* 
*5*37 

833 

86 

478 

2,148 

22 
973 

1836 

1*88 

io'53 

47'3i 

0*49 

21-43 

1,183 

58 

578 

2,497 

22 
1,275 

2i"o8 

103 

1030 

4449 

0-39 

2271 

1,011 

79 

612 

2,498 

19 
1,211 

18-62 

146 

11*26 

46*00 

0*36 
22*30 

1,841 
142 
940 

4,375 

43 
2,296 

9*10 
i"47 
9*75 
45"4° 

o'45 
S3*83 

Construotiye  loss 

Great  damage 

Minor  damage    .... 

Raised  aftersink-1 
ing J 

Not  damaged  or  1 
results    un-  > 
known J 

Total   

4,024 

— 

4,540 

5,613 

— 

5,432 

— 

9,637 

- 

Results  to  Cargo  so 
far  as  reported — 

All  lost    

332 

201 

9 

24 

6 

72 

143 

8-25 

S'oo 

0'22 

o*6o 
0*15 
i'79 
3*55 

461 
240 
18 
14 
9 
59 
79 

lO'IO 

5'28 
o'39 
0*30 

0'21 

1*30 

i-75 

529 

361 

25 

6 

13 

70 

106 

9*42 
6'43 
o*45 

O'll 

0-23 
1*89 

486 

296 

14 

9 

9 

69 

76 

8-95 

5*45 
0*26 

0-17 
0*16 
128 
1*40 

861 

562 

34 

30 

19 

142 

249 

8*93 
5*3 
o'3f 
0-31 

0*2C 

1 

Part  lost 

J 

All  saved 

« 

Forwarded 

1 

Heated    

>    1 

Sliifted    

u 

Otherwise  damaged 

2*51 

'|2 

Salvage  Services  .... 

818 

7-90 

435 

9'5» 

443 

7-89 

488 

8-99 

761 

7* 

Lives — 
Crews  saved    

Crews  drowned  .... 

431 
65 

10*71 
r6i 

437 
52 

963 
114 

761 
63 

056 

1*12 

514 
42 

9"47 
7-65 

1,192 
128 

123 
«'3 

.1, 

*  •  * 

,1 

1 

Lives  lost  so  far"1 
as  reported  (in  1 
both  ships  and  | 
steamers)     ....J 

654 

— 

950 

— 

1,071 

— 

825 

— 

1,725 

— 

Digitized  by  VjOOQ  IC 
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jpsx,  Crew*  Saved  or  Drowned  and  Lives  Lost,  so  far  as  reported  in  "Lloyd's  List,' 
Ike  Average  Number  and  Percentages  for  the  Fourteen  Previous  Years, 

tint  Half- Year. 

Second  Half-Year. 

Annual  Total. 

880. 

I       Average 
J    14  previous 
]         Yean. 

1880. 

Average 

14  previous 

lean. 

1880. 

Average 

14  previous 

Yean. 

Steamers. 

Per 

Cent 

Nan 
ber. 

Per 
Cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
Cent. 

Nam 
ber. 

■     Per 
Cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
Cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
Ceut. 

5*79 

68 

7-51 

127 

7*38 

85 

7*95 

207 

6-67 

153 

7*75 

Results  to  Ship — 
Total  loss 

0*2  2 

4 

0*46 

— 

— 

8 

0-31 

3 

O'lO 

8 

0-38 

Constructive  loss 

4'7i 

GO 

6-6i 

106 

616 

78 

7*33 

171 

S'Si 

138 

7'oo 

Great  damage 

46-41 

409 

45-02 

791 

45*96 

452 

42-27 

1,432 

46*  1 6 

862 

43*53 

Minor  damage 

1  "09 

7 

o-74 

14 

o*8 1 

8 

o*75 

29 

094 

15 

o*75 

Raised  after  sinkin 

•••78 

360 

39-66 

688 

39-69 

443 

4«'39 

1,260 

40*62 

803 

40*59 

f  Not     damaged     0 
\     results  unknown 

908 

1,721 

— 

1071 

— 

3,102 

— 

1,979 

— 

Total 

27 

yoi 

52 

3*02 

31 

2-92 

98 

3*i6 

59 

2*96 

Results  to   Cargo  s 
far  as  reported — 

All  lost 

irt5 

41 

4*53 

127 

7-38 

46 

4*3' 

217 

7*oo 

88 

4*43 

Part  lost 

1 

0-14 

1 

0*06 

1 

O'lO 

3 

O'lO 

2 

0'I2 

All  saved 

1 

o"io 

— 

— 

1 

o'o8 

2 

0*06 

2 

CO9 

Forwarded 

«: 

1 

O'H 

4 

0-23 

1 

0*09 

5 

o*l  6 

2 

O'lO 

Heated 

~ 

11 

1-27 

23 

i*34 

17 

'"57 

52 

r68 

28 

i*43 

Shifted 

vv 

21 

**37 

64 

3*72 

27 

2*55 

131 

4*22 

49 

2-49 

Otherwise  damagec 

-. 

77 

8*55 

112 

*5*5° 

80 

7*5° 

212 

6'83 

156 

7*97 

Salvage  Services 

Lives — 

-,. 

34 

3"7* 

60 

3*49 

37 

3*40 

103 

3*32 

71 

3*58 

Crews  saved 

£! 

5 

0*57 

10 

0-58 

3 

0*23 

24 

077 

8 

o*39 

Crews  drowned 

— 

" 

— 

("Lives    lost    so    fax 
1      as    reported    (ii 
both    ships     and 
L     steamer  *l 
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3.— A  Table 
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the  Number  of   Wrecks  and  Casualties  to  Sailing  Vessels 
Compared  with  the  Average  Number  and  Pe\ 


First  Quarter. 

Second  Quarter. 

Sailing  Vessels. 

1880. 

Average  Fourteen 
previous  Years. 

1880. 

Average  ?#««■ 

prericsa  \*m.  J 

Xnmber. 

Per- 
centage. 

Number. 

Per- 
centage. 

Number. 

Per- 
ceil-  ._- 

Number.)   Jj\i 

1.  Missing    

24 

<5'97 

26 

o-86 

22 

i**5 

30 

2.  Abandoned — 

Recovered 

13 
49 

o'5* 
1-98 

19 
72 

0*63 
*"3» 

16 
45 

0*90 

11 
46 

Lost  

-  51 

Total 

62 

*'$o 

91 

i'9S 

61 

3*45 

58 

_- 

3.  Collision — 

Not  damaged    

139 

281 

44 

5*6o 

11-33 

i#77 

136 

349 

43 

4-42 

ii'3i 

«'39 

103 

195 

36 

5*83 
1103 

2*04 

91 

215 

30 

1" 

Damaged  

Sunk 

Total 

464 

18-71 

528 

17*12 

334 

18*90 

337 

is* 

4.  Sinking  from   causes  "1 
other  than  collision  J 

73 

2-94 

81 

2'63 

54 

3*o6 

65 

31 

5.  Stranded — 

Got  off 

368 
196 

33 

14-84 
7*90 

"■'33 

406 
301 

75 

*3#17 
9*76 

2-42 

294 
137 

27 

1664 
7*75 

299 
172 

38 

id 
*>1 

Not  got  off   

Subsequent  fate  not  "1 
reported    J 

Total 

697 

24-07 

782 

iS'SS 

458 

25*91 

509 

lT 

6.  Capture    

30 
99 

63 

24 

296 

90 

38 

617 
3 

I'2I 

3 '99 
2-54 

0-97 
11*94 

3*63 

''53 

24*88 

0'12 

2 

1 

36 

115 

62 

34 
315 
181 

72 

754 
5 

0-05 

0*03 
ri7 

3*7i 

2*00 
rn 

IO*20 

5'88 

**34 

24-44 
0*16 

29 
86 

38 

17 

194 

37 

26 

410 
1 

1-64 
4*87 

1-15 

0-96 

10*98 

2*09 

1*47 
23*10 

2 
1 

29 
79 

32 

21 
187 

48 

46 
343 

0* 

0' 

4* 

i*4 
19-3 

7.  Piracy  

8.  Burnt  or  on  fire 

9.  Dismasted  or  disabled... 

10.  Jettison      of      cargo  1 

under  deck    J 

11.  Jettison  of  deck  load  or 

washed  overboard. ..  . 

12.  Leaky   

13.  Loss   of   anchors    orl 

chains    f 

14.  Mutiny,    sickness,  1 

casualty  to  crew,  or  > 
refusing  duty    

15.  Ship  damaged,  loss  of  ] 

bulwarks,  sails,  Ac. 

16.  Water-logged 

0  00      | 

Number  of  casualties    

2,480 

— 

3,086 

— 

1,767 

~~ 

1,791 

- 

Number  of  vessels 

2,336 

_ 

2.R45 

— 

1,688 

- 

1 
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Uoyd's  List?  during  the  Four  Quarters  of  1880,  and  the  respective  Percentages  thereon, 
to  tame  period  of  the  Fourteen  Previous  Years. 


Third  < 

Quarter 

Fourth  Quarter. 

188). 

Average  Fourteen 

ipon 

Average  Fourteen 

previous  Yean. 

* 

prenona  Years. 

Sailing  Vessels. 

ber. 

Per- 
centage. 

Number. 

Per- 
centage. 

Number. 

Per- 
centage. 

Number. 

Per- 
centage. 

SI 

i*3i 

15 

°*75 

16 

o'37 

13 

o*33 

1.  Missing 

2.  Abandoned— 

9 

0*56 

12 

o'6i 

58 

1*33 

27 

0*69 

Eecoyered 

26 

1-62 

34 

1-78 

118 

2*71 

94 

2*43 

Lost 

85 

2*l8 

46 

2*39 

176 

4*04 

121 

3*'2 

Total 

3.  Collision— 

01 

6-31 

115 

5-95 

150 

3*44 

183 

4*73 

Not  damaged 

83 

*4*55 

246 

12*76 

379 

8*69 

406 

10-49 

Damaged 

98 

**37 

33 

1*70 

46 

1*06 

60 

1-28 

Sunk 

72 

23*13 

394 

20*41 

575 

13*19 

639 

16-50 

Total 

67 

4-19 

67 

3*45 

140 

321 

106 

2*71 

f  4.  Sinking  from  causes 
1           other  than  collision 

5.  Stranded — 

CO- 

16*24 

291 

15*06 

529 

12*13 

480 

12-39 

Grot  off 

t&8 

9-87 

183 

9*49 

536 

12-30 

435 

11*23 

Not  got  off 

53 

3'3i 

46 

*'3* 

149 

3*4* 

117 

3*02 

f  Subsequent  fete  not  re- 
\     ported 

ffl 

29-42 

519 

26*87 

1,214 

27*85 

1,082 

26*64 

Total 

8 

o'lS 

_ 

_ 

5 

0*12 

6.  Capture 

•*■ 

— 

1 

o'o6 

— 

— 

1 

O'OI 

7.  Piracy 

83 

2*o6 

31 

1*63 

41 

0*94 

41 

1*10 

8.  Burnt  or  on  fire 

57 

3-56 

99 

5'io 

197 

4*5* 

179 

4*6 1 

9.  Dismasted  or  disabled 

31 

1*94 

30 

i*59 

52 

1*19 

61 

i*5* 

/10.  Jettison  of  cargo 
\          under  deck 

10 

0*62 

22 

1*14 

174 

3*99 

97 

2'5* 

f  11.  Jettison  of  deckload  or 
\           washed  overboard . 

156 

9*74 

242 

1251 

395 

9*06 

400 

10*32 

12.  Leaky 

22 

**37 

49 

2*54 

219 

5*0* 

214 

5*53 

/13.  Loss    of  anchors   or 

\           cbains 

f  14.  Mutiny,    sickness, 

23 

1 -44 

48 

2*5* 

49 

1*12 

67 

i*74 

<  casualty  to  crew,  or 
[           refusing  duty 

803 

18-93 

359 

i8*6i 

1,097 

25*17 

885 

22*86 

f  15.  Ship  damaged,  loss  of 
\           bulwarks,  sails,  &c. 

— " 

— 

6 

0*29 

14 

0*32 

13 

o*33 

16.  Water-logged 

m 

— 

1,931 

— 

4,359 

— 

3,873 

— 

Number  of  casualties 

^62 

— 

1,838 

— 

4,051 

— 

8,593 

— 

Number  of  vessels 

Digitized  by  VjOOQ IC 
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4.— A    Table  skewing  the  Number  of  Wreck*  and  Casualties  to  Steamer*  \ 

Compared  with  the  Average  X umber  and  Pe 


first  Quarter. 

Second  Quarter. 

Steamers. 

iaaa               I   Atow  Fourteen 
1«w-             [     prcnow  Cava. 

1880. 

preroai  liaak  I 

Xamber. 

J?!    ttSB-ber. 
encage. 

Per- 
centage. 

Number. 

Per- 
centage. 

Wer^^l 

1.  Missing    

9 

1-04 

4 

o'79 

4 

0-69             2    '     e-45  1 

2.  Abandoned— 

Recovered 

1 

( 

O-IZ 

1 

0-25 

1 

1      1       ] 

Lost  

o'i7              1         0*11  1 

Total 

1 

0"12 

2 

0*32 

1 

0*17              1 

zii  1 

3.  Collision — 

Not  damaged 

130 

118 

15 

i**o7 

13-67 

'•74 

79 

71 

6 

*4*53 
12*98 

1*18 

84 

60 

4 

14-58 
10*42 
0*69 

65       i***«ll 

Damaged  ~. 

Sunk 

50 

4 

^ n  1 

112  1 

Total 

263 

30'48 

156 

28*69 

148 

25-69 

119 

1    *  J 

4.  Sinking   from  causes! 
other  than  collision  J 

17 

i"97 

11 

2*02 

11 

191 

9 

5*21    1 

1.  Stranded— 

Got  off 

184 
18 

3 

21-32 
2-08 

o'35 

108 
20 

6 

19-79 

3*61       , 

1-15 

138 
12 

3 

23*96 

2-08 

0-52 

93 
15 

4 

Not  got  off    

Subsequent  fate  not  1 
reported    J 

■ 
0*$I    1 

Total 

205 

23*75 

134 

*4*55 

111 

"•    '       J 

6.  Capture    

7.  Piracy  

14 

2 

26 

14 
16 
12 

119 

5 

160 

1*62 
023 

301 

i'6z 

1-85 

i*39 

13*79 

0-58 
18-54 

12 
5 

10 

5 
14 

8 

102 
6 

77 

2"20 
C92 

i'77 

0*89 

2'54 

1'44 

18-72 

1*02 

141 1 

19 
5 

17 

5 

12 

2 

116 

3 

80 

3*30 
0-87 

2'9S 
0-87 
2-08 
o"35 
20-14 

0-52 

13-89 

z 

13 
3 

9 

2 

11 

3 

82 

4 

32 

-    j 

ml 

crfl 

9.  Dismasted  or  disabled.... 

10.  Jettison      of     cargo  1 

irnde*  dflflk  j 

LI.  Jettison  of  deckload  or! 
washed  overboard...  j 

L2.  Leaky   

c*4l  1 

2  1,1 

MTjfl  1 

m  1 
I04I 

L3.  Loss   of  anchors   or! 

chains    / 

L4.  Machinery    damaged  1 

or  short  of  coals  ....  j 

15.  Mutiny,  sickness,  1 

casualty  to  crew,  or  I 
refusing  duty   J 

16.  Ship  damaged,  loss  of  1 

sails,  bulwarks,  Ac./ 
.7.  Water-logged 

Number  of  casualties 

863 

— 

545 

— 

576 

_       j 

401 

Number  of  steamers 

831 

— 

524 

— 

550 

— 

384 

fe 
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pfr  List,"  during  the  Four  Quarters  of  1880,  and  the  respective  Percentages  thereon 
\tame  period  of  the  Fourteen  Previous  Years. 


\ 

Third  Quarter. 

Fourth  Quarter. 

r 

Avenge  Fourteen 
Prenous  Years. 

1880. 

Average  Fourteen 
Previous  Years. 

Steamers. 

Per- 
cemtagc 

Number. 

Per- 
centage. 

Number. 

Per- 
centage. 

Number. 

Per- 
centage. 

C30 

— 

— 

3 

28 

2 

0*32 

1.  Misting 

. 

2.  Abandoned — 



— 

— 

1 

0*09 

— 

— 

Recovered 



1 

0*17 

— 

— 

1 

0-18 

Lost 

— 

1 

0*17 

1 

0*09 

2 

0*22 

Total 

3.  Collision — 

%7'6g 

81 

19*02 

136 

12-67 

112 

l6'57 

Not  damaged 

*A'*S 

62 

H'56 

133 

12*40 

89 

i3'o8 

Damaged 

|-63 

7 

i*59 

11 

1*03 

9 

«"3» 

Sunk 

*3y** 

150 

35'»7 

280 

26*10 

209 

30*96 

Total 

*"37 

1 

9 

*'i3 

37 

3 '45 

16 

*'3° 

f  4.  Sinking  from  cause 
1           other  than  collisioi 

* 

5.  Stranded — 

%*m4& 

92 

21*71 

189 

17-61 

136 

20*03 

(Jot  off 

*"« 

17 

3*93 

36 

3-36 

29 

4*28 

Not  got  off 

I'i8 

3 

0*70 

7 

0*65 

6 

0*98 

f  Subsequent  fate  not  re 
\     ported 

111 

26-34 

232 

21*62 

171 

25*29 

Total 



_ 

— 

— 

1 

0*09 

6.  Capture 

0-15 

7.  Piracy 

2*8 1 

12 

2-84 

44 

4*io 

14 

2*04 

8.  Burnt  or  on  fire 

o"30 

3 

0*70 

6 

0-56 

8 

1*22 

9.  Dismasted  or  disablec 

i>8 

7 

i'73 

22 

*'°5 

9 
9 

I-30 

flO.  Jettison      of      cargi 
\           under  deck 
f  11.  Jettison  of  deckloado: 
\           washed  overboard 

**<=3 

2 

o>7 

39 

3'*3 

1*36 

■a*2i 

8 

i*97 

22 

*'°5 

15 

2-26 

12.  Leaky 

H-03 

3 

0-66 

6 

0*56 

9 

i'3a 

fl8.  Loss  of  anchors  0: 
\           chains 

fr'75 

88 

20*58 

177 

16*50 

113 

16*68 

fl4.  Machinery    damagec 
\           or  short  of  coals 
fl5.  Mutiny,   sickness 

0-30 

5 

I"2I 

5 

0*46 

5 

0*72 

i  casualty  to  crew,  0: 
[           refusing  duty 

(O'fO 

26 

5'9' 

199 

i8'55 

94 

13-91 

f  16.  Ship  damaged,  loss  0 
\           sails,  bulwarks,  Ac. 

/    — — 

17.  Water-logged 

425 

— 

1,073 

— 

677 

— 

Number  of  casualties 

413 

— 

1,055 

— 

657 

— 

Number  of  steamers 
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.5.— A   Table  showing  the  Results  of   Wrecks  and  Casualties  to  Ship  and  to  Carg* 
List/7  during   the  Four   Quarters   of   1880,   and  the  respective    Percentage*  dm 
Previous  Years. 


Sailing  Vessels. 


First  Quarter. 


1880. 


Number.    Per  Gent. 


Results  to  Ship— 

Total  loss 

Constructive  loss 

Great  damage 

Minor  damage 

Raised  after  sinking  

Not  damaged  or  results  \ 
unknown... J 

Total    

Results  to  Cargo  so  far  as 
reported— 

All  lost    

Part  lost 

All  saved... 

Forwarded 

Heated    

Shifted    

Otherwise  damaged  

Salvage  services 

Lives — 

Crews  saved    

Crews  drowned  

Lives  lost  so  far  as  re-  "I 
ported  (in  both  ships  > 
and  steamers) J 


368 

50 

191 

1,144 

14 

569 


2,336 


188 
118 

7 
17 

2 
HH 

so 


204 


246 
40 


365 


'5*75 
z-i4 
8*i8 

48*97 

o*6o 

*4*36 


8-05 

0-30 

o*73 
0*08 
i-fj 

3"42 


8-73 


io*53 
0*17 


Average  Fourteen 
previous  Years. 


Number.    Per  Cent.   Number 


603 
50 

302 

1,407 

12 

570 


2,845 


292 

150 
12 

8 

7 

11 

46 


284 


272 

29 


461 


17-67 

i-75 
10*63 

49*47 

o*44 

20*04 


10*26 

5*29 
0-42 
0*29 
0*23 
1  "43 
1-63 


IO'OO 


9*5* 
1*04 


Second  Quarter. 


1880. 


bm  ml 


290 

34 

171 

734 

7 

452 


1,688 


144 

83 

2 

7 

4 

34 

63 


114 


185 
25 


PerCent.   IX 


I7l8 
2*OI 

10*13 

43-48 
0*42 

26-78 


*S3 
4*9* 
0*12 
0*4  x 
0*24 

2*Ol 
3'73 


«*75 


10*96 
1*48 


331 

36 

176 

741 

1" 

403 


—       1 1,695 


8 

5 

3 

IS 
33 


151 


165 
22 


490 
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rices,  Crews  Saved  or  Drowned  and  Lives  Lost,  so  far  as  reported  in  "Lloyd's 
n  with  the  Average  Number  and  Percentages  for  the  same  period  of  the  Fourteen 


f                        Sailing  Vessels. 

Hard  Quarter. 

Fourth  Quarter. 

10. 

Average  Fourteen 
prenona  Years. 

1880. 

Average  Fourteen 
prenous  Tears. 

fcrCat 

Number. 

Per  Cent. 

Number. 

PerCent. 

Number. 

Per  Cent. 

Results  to  Ship— 

W68 

325 

17*67 

860 

21-23 

686 

19*10 

Total  loss 

•'73 

1     37 

2*02 

31 

0*76 

42 

l'l6 

Constructive  loss 

8>5 

210 

1 1 '40 

446 

11*01 

403 

11*21 

Great  damage 

41*61 

811 

44-12 

1,847 

45*59 

1,687 

46*96 

Minor  damage 

O'f! 

9 

0*50 

14 

°'35 

10 

0*28 

Raised  after  sinking 

17*02 

447 

24-29 

853 

21*06 

765 

21*29 

fNot  damaged  or  results 
\     unknown 

f- 

1,838 

— 

4,051 

— 

3,593 

— 

Total 

Results  to  Cargo  so  far  as 

reported — 

*>*37 

| 

157 

8*5* 

367 

9*06 

330 

9-19 

All  lost 

4*i6 

85 

VH 

296 

7'3» 

210 

5*85 

Part  lost 

0'i6 

5 

0*28 

21 

0'52 

9 

**»a 

All  saved 

V19 

5 

0*26 

3 

0-07 

4 

O'll 

Forwarded 

0*45 

4 

0'2I 

6 

0-15 

5 

01 4 

Heated 

*'°9 

16 

0-89 

53 

l#3i 

53 

t*47 

Shifted 

CL 

34 

1-88 

68 

i-68 

41 

1-14 

Otherwise  damaged 

|CJ 

161 

8-74 

331 

8*24 

328 

9-12 

Salvage  services 

r 
i 
1 

Lives — 

Mi 

162 

8*83 

564 

13-90 

352 

9*80 

Crews  saved 

L       1 

13 

0-71 

41 

I'OI 

29 

o*79 

Crews  drowned 

275 

— 

834 

— 

550 

— 

("Lives  lost   so   far  as  re* 
<      ported    (in   both   ships 
[     and  steamers) 
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6.— A  Table  thawing  the  Results  of  Wrecks  and  Casualties  to  Ship  and  to  far 
List"  during  the  Fowr  Quarters  of   1880,  and   the  respective  Percentage* 
Previous  Years. 

Steamers. 

First  Quarter. 

Second  Quarts. 

1880. 

Arerape  Fourteen 
previoiu  Years. 

1880. 

Avenfti 

Number 

.    PerCent. 

,N  amber 

.    FerCent. 

Nnmbez 

.   PerCent. 

I 
Nate.1 

Sesults  to  Ship- 
Total  1ob§    

60 

2 

89 

378 

11 

351 

6*02 

0*24 

4-69 

45*49 

43*24 

40 

3 

34 

243 

3 

201 

7*70 
0-49 
6*48 

46-34 
0*64 

S*'SS 

30 

1 

26 

263 

4 

226 

5'45 
o'i8 

4*73 
47-82 

o'73 

41-09 

28 
2 

26 

166 

3 

159  1 

Constructive  loss   

Ornftt  damage 

Minor  damage 

Raised  after  sinking 

Not  damaged  or  results  1 
unknown j 

Total   

831 

— 

524 

— 

550 

— 

Results  to  Cargo  so  far  as 
reported — 

All  lost    

28 
58 

21 
36 

3\37 
6-98 

*'53 
4'33 

17 
22 
1 
1 
1 
9 
12 

3'*8 

4'3 
0M5 
o'u 
o'i4 
1-70 
2-19 

18 

82 

2 

2 

1 

8 

31 

3*7 
5-82 
•    0*36 
0-36 
o*i8 

i-45 
5-64 

10 
20 

1  . 

S 

[ 

10  j 

Part  lost 

All  saved 

Forwarded 

Heated    

Shifted    

Otherwise  damaged  

Salvage  servioes 

54 

6*50 

40 

7'7o 

46 

8-36 

27 

Lives — 
Crews  saved    

26 
9 

3'i3 
ro8 

20 
4 

3'79 
0*76 

17 
5 

3-09 
C91 

14 
1 

Crews  drowned 

Lives  lost  so  far  as  re-"] 
ported  in  both  ships  1 
and  steamers  (see  Sail-  f 
ing Vessels,  supra)  ....J 

1 

1 
—  1 

Digitiz 
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iv  Services  j  Crews  Saved  or  Drowned  and  Lives  Lost,  so  far  as  reported  in  "Lloyd 
wed  'with  the  Average  Number  and  Percentages  for  the  tarns  period  of  the  Fourta 


Steamers. 

Third  Quarter. 

Fourth  Quarter. 

HBO- 

Avenge  Fourteen 
previous  Years. 

1880. 

Average  Fourteen 
previous  Years. 

Far  Cent. 

Number. 

Per  Cent. 

Number. 

Per  Cent. 

Number. 

Per  Cent. 

1 

Results  to  Ship— 

6-6i 

31 

7-«3 

83 

7*87 

54 

8-16 

Total  loss 

-    | 

2 

0'4O 

— 

— 

2 

0*26 

Constructive  loss 

Sm7° 

31 

rso 

68 

6-44 

47 

7*22 

Great  damage 

AS'Bo     | 

170 

4*'*5 

488 

46*26 

282 

42*91 

Minor  damage 

o~6o      | 

3 

0-72 

10 

o*95 

5 

0-77 

Raised  after  sinking 

(  4»"59      | 

_                 1 

176 

4*"5° 

406 

38-48 

267 

40*68 

/Not  damaged  or  resul 
\     unknown 

1 

1 

413 

— 

1,055 

— 

657 

— 

Total 

/                 \ 

Results  to  Cargo  so  far  < 
reported — 

3-00     j 

13 

3#" 

32 

3*03 

19 

2*86 

All  lost 

)    5-«o      | 

18 

4-29 

98 

8*81 

29 

4-38 

Part  lost 

1  - 

— 

— 

1 

0*09 

1 

O'U 

All  saved 

t                 1 

1 

0*14 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Forwarded 

'«                 1 
•    0-30     * 

— 

— 

2 

0*19 

1 

0-09 

Heated 

I  0-30     j 

8 

0*70 

21 

1-99 

14 

*#'3 

Shifted 

11 

2-71 

48 

4'55 

18 

2*67 

Otherwise  damaged 

i- 

34 

8*21 

64 

6*07 

46 

7-05 

Salvage  services 

r^ 

Lives — 

i  3-15 

k  0-45 

15 

3*53 

39 

3*70 

22 

3 '4* 

Crews  saved 

— 

— 

7 

o'66 

i   * 

o*33 

Crews  drowned 

£ 

1 

i  ~ 

1 

fLives  lost  so  far  as  r 
1  ported  in  both  shi] 
]  and  steamers  (see  Sai 
I     ing  Vessels,  supra) 
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III. — Illegitimacy  in  England  and  Wales,  1879. 

We  extract  the  following  from  the  last  (the  forty-second) 
Animal  Report  of  the  Registrar-  General  for  England  and  Wales, 
dealing  with  the  Returns  of  1879  : — 

"  Illegitimate  Births. — The  illegitimate  births  numbered  42,189, 
being  in  the  ratio  of  4/8  to  every  100  children  born.  This  is  ray 
slightly  higher  than  the  proportion  in  the  three  preceding  years,  in 
each  of  which  it  was  4/7 ;  bnt  with  these  exceptions  it  was  the 
lowest  proportion  yet  reached,  having  only  been  equalled  in  1875. 

"  The  following  figures  give  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  gradual 
and  continuous  diminution  of  illegitimate  births : — 

Children  Born  out  of  Wedlock  Children  Born  out  of  Wedlock 

to  100  Birth*.  to  ioo  Births. 

1846-60 6-7         1866-70 5I 

'51-56 6'6  71_76 

'66-60 6-5  71  70 -    - 

'61-65 6-4  76-79 47 

"  The  illegitimate  rate  varied  very  greatly  in  different  counties; 
and  it  will  be  seen  that  those  counties  which  had  been  distinguished 
by  a  high  rate  in  former  years  retained  their  unfortunate  pre* 
eminence  in  1879. 

"  It  is  manifest  that,  just  as  the  legitimate  birth-rate  in  a  county 
depends  in  part  upon  the  proportion  of  wives  of  reproductive  ages 
living  there  to  the  total  population,  so  also  must  the  illegitimate 
rate  depend,  at  any  rate  in  part,  on  the  proportion  of  unmarried 
women  of  reproductive  ages.  In  order  to  exclude  this  cause  of 
diversity,  a  table  has  been  prepared  showing  the  average  annual 
illegitimate  births  in  each  county  per  1,000  unmarried  women  of 
from  15  to  45  years  of  age. 

"  It  will  be  seen  (Table  1)  that  though  this  method  in  sob* 
cases,  e.g.,  Durham,  Staffordshire,  Derbyshire,  modifies  very  cot* 
siderably  the  order  in  which  the  counties  come,  as  ascertained  bjf 
the  usual  method,  yet  the  county  differences  are  by  no  means  swept 
away,  and  the  two  lists  remain  on  the  whole  much  alike.  In  other 
words,  the  high  rates  of  illegitimacy  in  some  counties,  and  the 
comparatively  low  rates  in  others,  are  only  very  partially  to  h 
explained  by  differences  in  their  respective  proportions  of  unmarrifll 
women  of  child-bearing  ages.  | 

"An  examination  of  this  table  reveals  a  curious  fact  in  regsjjt 
to  the  geographical  distribution  of  illegitimacy  in  the  country.  B 
an  outline  map  of  England  and  Wales  be  taken  in  which  the  001 
boundaries  are  distinguished,  it  will  be  found  that  a  contini 
though  irregular,  line  can  be  drawn  from  the  east  coast,  wl 
Essex  and  Suffolk  are  coterminous,  across  England  to  the  n  ' 
Channel;  and  that  while  every  county  below  this  line, 
exception,  has  an  illegitimate  rate  below  the  average,  every  coi 
above  it,  with  only  one  exception,  viz.,  Lancashire,  has  a  rate 
the  average.  Again  it  will  be  found  that  a  second  continuous  Ifljj 
can  be  drawn  from  the  same  eastern  spot,  right  across  England  nfl 
passing  between  North  and  South  Wales,  and  that  while  ercqj 
registration  county  south  of  this  line  has  an  illegitimate  birth-ra*J 
below  20*0  per  1,000  unmarried  women  of  from  15—45  years 4 
age,  every  county  north  of  it,  excepting  three,  viz.,  LancashiAJ 
West  Biding,  Cheshire,  has  a  rate  higher  than  20*0.     Thus  EngtftM 
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and  Wales  can  be  divided,  and  not  very  roughly,  into  three  zones, 
a  southern  zone  with  an  illegitimate  rate  below  the  general  average, 
a  midland  zone  with  illegitimacy  somewhat  above  the  average,  and 
a  northern  zone  with  excessively  high  illegitimacy. 
Table  I. — Proportion*  in  the  several  Counties  of  Illegitimate  Births  to 

Unmarried  Women,  Aged  15 — 45,  and  of  Men  and  Women  Signing  the 

Marriage  Register  with  Marks. 


Begistmtien  Counties. 


Average  Annual 

Illegitimate 

Births  per 

i^ooo  Unmarried 

Women 

Aged  15—45, 

1869-78. 


3  4  5 

Avenge  Annual  Proportions 

or  Men  and  Women 

who  Signed  the  Marriage  Register  with 

Marks,  1869-78. 


Men 

to  ioo  Men 

Married. 


Women 

to  ioo  Women 

Married. 


Persons  to 

ioo  Persons 

Married. 


Surrey  (extra-metropolitan) 
Middlesex  „ 

London   

Gloucestershire 

Somersetshire 

Sussex 

Devonshire 

Hampshire 

Kent  (extra-metropolitan) 

Dorsetshire 

Warwickshire 

Essex  

Cornwall 

Lancashire 

Berkshire    

Worcestershire  

Wiltshire    


England  and  Waxes 

Cheshire 

Rutlandshire 

Hertfordshire 

Buckinghamshire  

Monmouthshire 

South  Wales  

Huntingdonshire    

Northamptonshire 

Oxfordshire    

Cambridgeshire 

Leicestershire 

West  Biding 

Bedfordshire 

Herefordshire 

Suffolk 

North  Wales 

Northumberland    

Westmorland 

Lincolnshire   

East  Aiding  (with  York)  . 

Derbyshire 

Durham 

Staffordshire  

Nottinghamshire    

Norfolk  

Shropshire 

North  Biding 

Cumberland    


8-9 

8*9 

io'i 

12*1 

U'l 

1*'3 
I2'9 

i3-o 
>3'7 
13*7 
'4*4 
i4'8 

>5'* 
'5*3 
15'4 

*5*5 
i5'6 

16*8 

i6'i 

i6'7 
i7'o 

17*2 

17*3 
i7'4 
17*8 
i8*o 

i8'3 
i8'6 
i8-6 
19*0 
*9'3 

20*2 

20-5 

20'5 
20*6 
20*7 
20*9 
21*2 
21-6 
22'6 

*3*> 

*5'° 
*5'8 
26*4 

*7'2 


11-9 
12*5 
8-4 
16-4 
206 
151 
13-7 
13-5 
15*5 
19-7 
20-9 
20*8 
22*5 
18-7 
183 
221 
20-3 

17-9 

17-2 
15*8 
27*2 
23*6 
32*2 
261 
237 
181 
186 
25-6 
181 
18-2 
273 
23-8 
27-5 
261 
12-9 
8'8 
165 
13-2 
17-5 
213 
320 
200 
26-2 
245 
161 
146 


9'3 

IO*2 
13*2 

171 
19*0 

IO'O 

i6'6 

12*2 

13-6* 
i5'4 
**'S 
i5'7 
26*4 

35*4 
>3'4 
*4*7 
15*9 
24*4 

17*6 
ii'i 

22*1 

23'6 
36-8 
41-4 
i7'7 
>9'3 
14-2 
20*4 
*3'3 
3*'4 
32*5 
19-6 
19-6 
34'8 
21 -o 
n-6 

i5'6 
20-7 

23*1 

3^6 

39** 
28-0 

20-5 

*S'S 

20'2 
23'8 


106 
11-4 
10-8 
16-8 
19-8 
12-6 
152 
12-9 
14*6 
17*6 
23*7 
183 
24*5 
271 
15-9 
234 
181 

21-2 
22-4 
135 
247 
23-6 
34-5 
83*8 
20-7 
187 
16*4 
23-0 
20-7 
25*3 
299 
21-7 
23*6 
30-5 
174 
102 
161 
170 
203 
270 
35*6 
24-0 
23*4 
250 
18-2 
192 


- 
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"In  face  of  this  strange  and  unexpected  distribution, which 
seems  too  deflnite  to  be  a  mere  chance  occurrence,  and  yet  does  not 
appear  to  admit  of  explanation  by  assignable  differences  in  social 
conditions,  one  is  tempted  to  inquire  whether  there  may  not  be 
local  conditions,  climatic  or  other,  affecting  the  fecundity  of  women, 
-and  causing  higher  birth-rates  in  some  parts  than  in  others.  If 
this  were  so,  the  legitimate  birth-rate  should  be  affected  as  well  as 
the  illegitimate,  and  should  show  corresponding  variations.  Are 
they  so  affected  ?  Comparing  the  figures  in  Table  G  with  those  in 
Table  I,  we  have  the  following  results : — 


Registration  Counties. 

Annual 
Illegitimate  Births 

per  i.ooo 
Unmarried  Women 

of 
lfr-45  Tears  of  Age. 

Annul 
Legttimste  Birds 

per  1,000 

Married  Wobm 

of 

1S-4C  feari  of  Aft 

The  seventeen  counties  with  illegitimate  \ 
rates  below  average   / 

The  fourteen  counties  with  illegitimate  1 
rates  above  average,  but  under  xo*o  ..  J 

The  fourteen  counties  with  illegitimate  1 
rates  above  zo'o f 

21'6 

285 
297 
309 

"  It  would  therefore  appear  that,  when  the  counties  are  thus 
grouped,  there  really  is  some  agreement  between  the  illegitimate 
and  the  legitimate  rates,  so  far  as  that,  in  a  group  of  counties 
where  1,000  unmarried  women  give  birth  to  a  more  than  average 
number  of  illegitimate  children,  1,000  wives  also  give  birth  ton 
more  than  average  number  of  legitimate  offspring,  and  vice  vend. 
But  though,  when  the  facts  are  thus  generally  stated,  the  legitimate 
and  illegitimate  rates  maybe  said  to  vary  together,  the  proportions 
in  which  they  vary  in  the  three  groups  of  counties  are  utterly 
•different.  If  the  legitimate  rates  varied  in  the  same  proportions  as 
the  illegitimate,  which  would  be  the  necessary  result  on  the  hypo- 
thesis that  the  variations  had  one  common  cause,  instead  of  being 
as  they  are  in  the  proportions  of  285, 297, 309,  they  would  be  in  the 
proportions  of  285,  382,  488.  The  hypothesis,  then,  that  the  curioM 
geographical  distribution  of  illegitimacy  is  explicable  in  more  than 
the  most  trifling  degree  by  some  local  condition,  climatic  or  the  like, 
affecting  the  fecundity  of  women,  may  be  dismissed. 

'•  Among  the  differences  in  social  conditions  in  different  districts 
;are  two  which  might  reasonably  be  expected  to  exercise  a  potent 
influence  on  the  illegitimate  rate ;  namely,  the  urban  or  rural 
character  of  the  district,  and  the  degree  in  which  elementary 
education  is  diffused  through  the  population. 

"  As  regards  the  effect  of  town  life,  as  opposed  to  country  life 
it  will  be  noticed  that  London  and  the  immediately  adjoining 
counties  have  the  lowest  rates  of  illegitimacy ;  and  when  to  this 
fact  is  also  added  the  further  facts  that  Warwickshire  and  stOI 
more  notably,  Lancashire  have  exceptionally  low  rates,  as  compare! 
with  other  counties  in  the  same  latitudes,  it  is  impossible  to  rests! 
the  conclusion  that  such  large   towns  as   Loudon,   Birmingham* 
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Liverpool,  Manchester,  exercise  some  influence  by  which  illegiti- 
macy is  kept  down ;  and  as  such  towns  can  scarcely  be  assumed  to 
be  seats  oi  exceptionally  high  morality,  it  is  probablo  that  the 
explanation  lies  in  the  fact,  that  the  unrestrained  passions  which  in 
other  districts  result  in  illegitimate  offspring  are  in  these  large 
towns  diverted  into  the  channel  of  barren  prostitution.  Very 
possibly,  were  accurate  statistics  of  this  social  evil  procurable,  the 
apparently  contradictory  evidence  borne  by  some  other  districts, 
with  populations  in  larger  proportions  of  urban  character,  might 
find  some  explanation.  Moreover,  it  is  probable  that  a  considerable 
proportion  of  illegitimate  children  are  the  offspring  of  country 
girls  who  have  gone  into  domestic  service  in  towns,  and  have  there 
been  seduced ;  and  such  girls  will  often  return  to  the  country  for 
their  confinement,  and  will  thus  increase  the  country  rate  of 
illegitimacy  by  the  addition  of  births  which  from  their  origin 
should  duly  be  reckoned  as  belonging  to  the  towns. 

"  As  regards  the  effect  of  education  on  the  illegitimate  rate,  it 
might  be  anticipated  that  ignorance  on  the  part  of  women  would 
make  them  fall  easy  victims  to  seduction ;  and  statistics  in  some 
measure  support  this  natural  expectation,  though  perhaps  not  so 
fully  as  might  have  been  supposed. 

Table  J. — Illegitimate  Births  in  Relation  to  Education,  by  Groups 
of  Counties. 


Annual  Proportion  of  Signatures  by  Marks. 

Counties. 

Per  ioo  Women 
Married. 

Per  ioo  Men 
Married. 

The  seventeen  counties  with  illegitimate  "1 
rates  below  the  arerage J 

The  fourteen  counties  with  illegitimate  1 
rates  above  the  arerage,  but  under  20*0  J 

The  fourteen  counties  with  illegitimate  \ 
rates  aboye  zo'o     J 

171 

22-5 

•       198 

"  It  will  be  seen  that  those  counties,  where  the  proportion  of 
uneducated  women  is  below  the  average,  have  also  an  illegitimate 
rate  below  the  average;  while  those  counties  where  uneducated 
women  abound,  have  high  rates  of  illegitimacy.  But  when  these 
latter  counties  are  subdivided,  as  in  the  table,  into  two  groups,  the 
anticipated  correspondence  between  ignorance  in  women  and  ille- 
gitimacy in  children  is  wanting.  There  are,  moreover,  counties, 
and  notably  Westmorland,  which  stand  high  in  the  scale  of  female 
education,  and  yet  have  excessively  high  rates  of  illegitimacy. 
There  is,  however,  another  educational  factor  to  be  considered, 
viz.,  the  amount  of  male  education.  It  is  quite  possible  that  a 
wider  diffusion  of  elementary  education  among  men  may  lead  to 
the  same  result  as  the  ignorance  of  women ;  for  education  leads  to 
prudence,  and  prudent  men  marry  later  than  imprudent  men ;  and 
late  marriage  is  often  preceded  by  illicit  connections.  The  figures 
given  in  the   above  table  lend   support  to  this  view ;    for  the 
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superiority  of  men  over  women  in  the  matter  of  elementary  educa- 
tion is  very  much  greater  in  the  group  where  illegitimate  rates  are 
highest  than  in  either  of  the  other  groups. 

.  "  Speaking  generally,  then,  the  recognisable  influences  which 
seem  to  have  a  tendency  to  increase  the  number  of  illegitimate 
births,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  unmarried  women,  are  the 
absence  of  large  towns ;  deficiency  of  elementary  education  among 
women;  diffusion  of  elementary  education  among  men.  The 
curious  geographical  distribution  of  illegitimacy  seems,  however, 
hardly  capable  of  explanation  simply  on  this  basis. 

"  Sex. — The  male  births  numbered  447,9 14,  and  were,  as  always, 
in  excess  of  the  female  births,  which  amounted  to  432,475 ;  the 
proportions  being  1,036  boys  to  1,000  girls.  It  is  curious  that  the 
excess  on  the  side  of  male  births  is  gradually  lessening,  as  has  been 
noted  in  previous  reports.  Only  twice,  namely,  in  1868  and  1871, 
was  the  male  excess  lower  than  in  1879,  and  only  on  one  other 
occasion,  1877,  was  it  as  low. 


IV. — Census  of  England  and  Wales  and  of  the  United  Kingdom, 

1881. 

The  publication  of  this  number  of  the  Journal  (for  June,  1881) 
has  been  delayed  a  few  days  in  order  to  include  in  it  a  summary  of 
the  Census  of  England  and  Wales,  taken  on  4th  April,  1881.  The 
following  is  the  preliminary  report,  of  which  the  Census  Committee 
have  been  good  enough  to  furnish  the  editor  of  the  Journal  with  an 
early  copy : — 

"  At  no  period  earlier  than  the  commencement  of  the  present 
century  was  it  possible  to  form  any  trustworthy  estimate  as  to  the 
number  of  persons  inhabiting  this  country;  for  all  computations 
founded  on  domesday  books,  on  subsidy  rolls,  on  payments  of  poll 
or  hearth  tax,  and  the  like,  however  ingenious  they  might  be, 
involved  of  necessity  so  large  an  intermixture  of  guesswork,  as  to 
deprive  their  results  of  any  substantial  value. 

"No  proposal  to  ascertain  the  number  of  the  population  by 
systematic  enumeration  appears  to  have  been  made  until  the  middle 
of  the  last  century.  On  30th  March,  1753,  Mr.  Thomas  Potter,* 
who  sat  as  member  for  St.  Germans  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
brought  in  a  Bill '  for  taking  and  registering  an  annual  account  of 
the  total  number  of  the  people,  and  of  the  total  number  of  mar- 
riages, births,  and  deaths ;  and  also  of  the  total  number  of  the  poor 
receiving  alms  from  every  parish  and  extra-parochial  place  in  Great 
Britain.'  This  Bill  apparently  had  the  support  of  the  ministry  of 
the  day:  for  among  those  whose  names  appear  on  the  back  are 
Mr.  George  Greville,  a  lord  of  the  Treasury ;  Lord  Barrington,  a 

*  "  Mr.  Potter  was  the  son  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  a  barrister 
of  the  Middle  Temple. 
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lord  of  the  Admiralty ;  and  Mr.  Charles  Yorke,  the  Lord  Advocate 
for  Scotland.* 

"  Accustomed  as  we  are  at  the  present  time  to  snch  enumera- 
tions, the  alarm  with  which  the  proposal  was  received,  and  the  viru- 
lence of  language  with  which  it  was  combated,  cannot  but  excite 
our  surprise.  '  I  did  not  believe/  said  its  chief  opponentf  in  the 
Commons, ( that  there  was  any  set  of  men,  or,  indeed,  any  individual 
of  the  human  species,  so  presumptuous  and  so  abandoned  as  to 
make  the  proposal  we  have  just  heard.  ...  I  hold  this  project 
to  be  totally  subversive  of  the  last  remains  of  English  liberty. 

.  .  The  new  Bill  will  direct  the  imposition  of  new  taxes,  and 
Indeed  the  addition  of  a  very  few  words  will  make  it  the  most 
effectual  engine  of  rapacity  and  oppression  that  was  ever  used 
against  an  injured  people.  .  .  .  Moreover,  an  annual  register  of 
our  people  will  acquaint  our  enemies  abroad  with  our  weakness/ 
Another  opponent,  Mr.  Matthew  Ridley,  stated  that  he  knew  by 
letters  from  the  town  he  represented,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  and 
from  other  parts  that  'the  people  looked  on  the  proposal  as 
ominous,  and  feared  lest  some  public  misfortune  or  an  epidemical 
distemper  should  follow  the  numbering/  It  was  further  urged, 
that  the  scheme  was  costly  and  impracticable ;  that  it  was  an  imita- 
tion of  French  policy,  borrowed  from  our  natural  enemies;  and 
that  it  would  not  only  be  a  basis  for  new  taxation,  but  for  a 
conscription.  Nor  was  this  latter  fear  probably  without  some 
justification ;  for  Mr.  George  Greville,  a  lord  of  the  Treasury,  in 
supporting  the  Bill,  said  that  *  it  will  be  extremely  useful  at  all 
times  for  many  useful  purposes ;  and  in  the  case  of  a  long  war  it 
will  be  absolutely  necessary.  For  the  usual  methods  of  raising 
recruits  for  our  army  would  not  then  be  sufficient.  We  should  be 
obliged  to  have  recourse  to  that  of  obliging  each  parish  to  furnish 
a  certain  number/  The  Bill,  thus  supported,  passed  through  all  its 
stages  in  the  Commons  by  large  majorities,  but  was  thrown  out  on 
the  second  reading  in  the  House  of  Lords. 

"  Nearly  half  a  century  passed  away  before  the  proposal  was 
renewed ;  but  when  the  new  Bill  was  introduced,  in  November, 
1800,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  it  had  the  advantage  of  a  great 
change  which  had  apparently  occurred  in  public  opinion  on  the 
subject  of  population.  The  old  fear  that  the  number  of  the  people 
was  falling  off,  and  that  an  enumeration  would  betray  the  inability 
of  the  country  to  furnish  a  due  supply  of  soldiers  for  the  army,  had 
given  place  to  a  new  and  opposite  form  of  alarm,  namely,  that  the 
people  were  increasing  so  rapidly  as  to  outstrip  the  means  of 
subsistence.  Among  the  causes  which  may  be  supposed  to  have 
brought  about  this  change  of  opinion,  probably  the  most  powerful 
was  the  great  dearth  which  prevailed  in  the  country  at  the  time 
when  the  Bill  was  brought  forward,  much  of  the  time  of  both  Houses 
of  Parliament  being  occupied  in  the  year  1800  in  discussions  on 
'  the  present  high  price  of  provisions ;'  while  a  second  cause  that 

*  "Besides  these  three  ministers,  the  following  members  backed  the  Bill: 
Lord  HillboTongh,  Lord  Dupplin,  Mr.  Oswald. 

f  "  Viz.,  Mr.  Thornton,  member  for  the  city  of  York. 
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may  fairly  be  assumed  to  have  bad  some  influence  in  tbe  matter, 
was  tbe  attention  excited  by  Malthus's  great  work,  of  which  tbe 
first  edition  was  published  anonymously  in  1798,  and  taught  its 
readers  that  there  were  other  aspects  of  the  question  of  population 
than  the  military  one. 

"  The  Population  Bill  was  brought  in  by  Mr.  Abbot,  member  for 
Helston,  on  20th  November,  1800,.  and  passed  through  all  its  stages 
without  opposition.  The  enumeration  was  made  on  10th  March  in 
the  following  year,  and  has  been  repeated  ever  since,  without 
omission,  in  the  first  year  of  each  successive  decennium. 

"  The  recent  census  was,  therefore,  the  ninth  enumeration  of 
the  inhabitants  of  this  country. 

"  The  difficulty  of  taking  an  account  of  the  population  within 
the  limits  of  a  single  day,  a  limitation  which  is  a  distinctive  feature 
in  the  method  of  enumeration  adopted  in  this  country,  becomes 
greater  and  greater  at  each  recurring  decennial  period,  owing  to 
the  rapid  growth  of  the  people  and  the  increasing  complexity  of 
their  local  sub-divisions.  We  are,  however,  pleased  to  be  able  to 
report  that  the  recent  enumeration  was  carried  out  with  complete 
success,  and  without  more  than  tbe  ordinary  amount  of  friction; 
and  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  figures,  which  we  have 
now  the  honour  to  submit  to  you,  as  the  result  of  the  operation, 
are  as  accurate  as  those  obtained  on  any  previous  occasion.  It  is, 
indeed,  most  probable  that,  owing  to  the  gradual  dying  out  of  the 
prejudices  which  hung  about  the  earlier  censuses,  and  to  the 
increased  experience  of  the  local  officials  in  the  process  of  enumera- 
tion, each  successive  census  has  been  more  accurately  taken  than 
that  which  preceded  it. 

"  The  present  report  is,  as  you  are  aware,  merely  a  preliminary 
one  ;  and  it  will,  perhaps,  be  well  to  explain  in  a  few  words  in  what 
respects  this  preliminary  report  differs  from  the  more  detailed 
account,  which  it  will  be  our  duty  to  present  to  you  at  some  future 
period. 

"  The  difference  is  one  of  quantity  and  also  of  quality.    The 
preliminary  report  deals  simply  with  the  numbers  of  the  people 
and  of  their  habitations,  and  with  their  distribution  in  place:    It 
tells,  that  is,  how  many  inhabitants  there  are  in  the  whole  country, 
and  in  tbe  more  important  of  its  multifarious  sub-divisions,  such  as 
its  sub-districts,  districts,  its  counties,  and  its  municipal,  parliamen- 
tary, and  sanitary  areas,  and  in  how  many  dwelling  places  they 
are  housed.    But  as  regards  their  ages,  their  occupations,  their 
birth  places,  their  civil  conditions,  and  all  other  matters  concerning 
which  questions  were  asked  in  the  householders'  schedules,  this 
preliminary  report  contains  no  information.     Neither  does  it  take 
cognisance  of  the  smaller  sub-divisions  of  the  country,  such  as 
parishes,  nor,  indeed,  of  some  of  the  larger  ones,  as  the  registration 
counties.     All  these,  however,  are  matters  which  in  the  detailed 
report  will  receive  full  consideration.     Such,  then,  is  the  difference 
between  the  two  reports  as  regards  quantity.     There  is  also  a  not 
nnimportant  difference  as  regards  quality.     The  total  numbers  of 
inhabitants  and  of  houses  in  each  sub-district,  as  given  in  this  preli- 
minary report,  are  the  totals  furnished  to  the  central  office  bj  the 
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local  registrars,  who  obtained  them  by  casting  up  the  entries  in  the 
enumeration  books  of  their  respective  sub-districts.  The  enumera- 
tion books,  from  which  they  worked,  have  as  yet  undergone  no 
revision.  The  figures,  therefore,  in  this  preliminary  report  are 
based  on  unrevised  returns.  But  for  the  purposes  of  the  detailed 
report  each  enumeration  book  will  be  carefully  read  through,  all 
detectable  errors  be  corrected,  and  a  fresh  casting  of  the  entries, 
thus  corrected,  be  made.  The  preliminary  totals  are  rarely  perfectly 
correct.  In  almost  every  sub-district  some  correction  has  to  be  made 
on  revision.  The  amount  of  error,  however,  is  usually  very  small,  so 
that  for  ordinary  practical  purposes  these  totals  may  be  used  with 
a  tolerable  certainty  of  not  falling  into  any  serious  error.  Moreover, 
in  larger  aggregates  than  sub-districts,  such  as  counties,  great  cities 
or  towns,  and  the  like,  the  errors  in  the  totals  of  the  individual  sub- 
districts  have  a  tendency  to  correct  each  other,  and  to  such  an  extent, 
that  the  difference  between  the  unrevised  and  the  revised  totals  of 
all  England  and  Wales,  with  a  population  of  nearly  23  millions, 
amounted  at  the  census  of  1871  to  no  more  than  8,158. 

"  The  error  was  still  more  insignificant  in  respect  to  the  number 
of  inhabited  houses ;  for,  out  of  a  total  of  more  than  4  millions  and 
a  quarter,  the  difference  between  the  revised  and  the  unrevised 
figures  was  but  85.  The  preliminary  figures,  therefore,  may  be 
used  without  fear  for  the  larger  divisions  of  the  country,  and  still 
more  for  the  country  itself,  and  it  is  only  in  the  case  of  the  smaller 
sub-divisions,  such  as  sub-districts,  that  caution  is  required. 


"  The  total  number  of  persons  returned  as  living  in  England 
and  Wales  at  midnight  on  4th  April,  1881,  was  25,968,286. 

"  This  was  an  increase  of  3,256,020,  or  of  14*34  per  cent.,  upon 
the  numbers  living  at  the  previous  census  of  3rd  April,  1371,  and 
was  almost  exactly  equivalent  to  the  addition  of  another  London 
with  all  its  inhabitants  to  the  population. 

"  The  rate  of  increase  was  higher  than  in  any  decennium  since 
1831-41,  when  it  was   14*52.     In  the  two   succeeding  decades, 
1841-51  and  1851-61,  the  rate  fell,  first  to  12-65  and  then  to  1 1*93  ; . 
but  in  1861-71  the  rate  again  rose  to  13*19,  to  be,  as  already  noted, 
.still  further  advanced  to  14*34  in  the  ten  years  just  completed. 

"  The  rate  of  increase  in  the  aggregate  population  of  England 
and  Wales  is  almost  entirely  determined  by  two  factors,  namely, 
the  birth-rate  and  the  death-rate;  for,  in  comparison  with  these, 
emigration  and  immigration  have  but  an  insignificant  effect.  The 
rapid  growth  of  the  past  decennium  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
birth-rate  was  unusually  high,  while  the  death-rate  was  still  more 
unusually  low.  That  is  to  say,  the  additions  were  somewhat  above 
the  average,  while  the  losses  were  far  below  it. 


1841-51  

Mean  Annual 
Birth-Rate. 

Mean  Annual 
Death- Rate. 

32*61 
34*'5 
35'*4 
35"35 

2233 
2225 
22-50 
21-27 

'51-61  

'61-71  

71-81  
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"  The  higher  birth-rate  in  1871-81,  as  compared  with  the  pre- 
ceding decade,  implies  the  addition  of  26,774  extra  members  to  the 
community,  while  the  lower  death-rate  implies  the  survival  of 
299,385  persons  who  with  the  previous  rate  of  mortality  would  have 
died. 

"  The  difference  between  the  total  number  of  births  and  tbe 
total  number  of  deaths  in  the  ten  years,  or  '  the  natural  increment 
of  the  people,'  amounted  to  3,425,982,  or  to  an  increase  of  15*08 
per  cent,  upon  the  population  at  the  beginning  of  the  period;  and 
as  the  actual  increase,  as  determined  by  enumeration,  was  i4*34Per 
cent.,  the  combined  effects  of  all  other  movements  of  the  population, 
including  emigration  and  immigration,  resulted  in  a  loss  of  no  more 
than  074  per  cent,  in  the  whole  period. 

"  How  closely  the  growth  of  the  population  is  determined  ty 
the  '  natural  increment,'  and  in  what  small  degree  comparatively  it 
is  affected  by  other  causes,  is  seen  in  the  following  table,  which 
gives  the  population  and  the  rate  of  increase  for  three  successive 
decennial  periods,  as  they  would  have  been,  if  determined  simplj 
by  the  natural  increment,  and  as  they  were  found  actually  to  be  on 
enumeration : — 


Population. 

Difference  of 

•Natural 

Increment ' 

Population 

from 

c  Enumerated ' 

Population. 

Increase  per  Cent,  in 
Previous  Decade. 

Difeeftcctf 

Natanl 

Census 
Years. 

Aa 

determined 

by  *  Natural 

Increment ' 

only. 

As  Actually 
Enumerated. 

As 

determined 

by  'Natural 

Increment* 

only. 

Aa 

determined 

by  Actual 

Enumeration. 

InCKSKDl 

Rate  fas 

EnumerjO* 

Bate. 

1861 
'71 
'81 

20,188,335 

«,79M34 
26,138,248 

20,066,224 
22,712,266 
25,968,286 

I22,JXI 

78,968 
169,962 

1 2*6 1 

US* 
15*08 

11-93 
1319 
1434 

+  0*68 
+  0-59 

+  074 

The  slight  difference  apparent  at  each  period  was  due  to  emigra- ; 
tion,  or  rather  to  the  difference  between  the  number  of  emigrant* 
and  the  number  of  immigrants,  using  these  terms  in  a  somewhat! 
wide  sense  to  embrace  all  additions  and  all  losses  other  than  by 
births  and  deaths.*  Neither  the  actual  number  of  emigrants  ntf 
the  actual  number  of  immigrants  can  be  told  with  more  that 
vaguely  approximative  accuracy.  The  difference  between  the  tiro* 
however,  as  deduced  in  the  above  table,  amounted  in  the  part 
decade  to  169,962,  the  balance,  as  in  each  of  the  two  preceding 
decennia,  being  on  the  side  of  the  emigrants. 

"  In  the  course  of  the  last  half  century  the  population  of  Bfr 

*  " '  Emigrant '  aa  used  above  includes :  (1)  Emigrants  proper ;  (2)  Fern* 
gone  abroad  as  travellers,  Ac.;  (3)  Persons  who  removed  from  England  tocttsl 
parts  of  the  United  Kingdom ;  (4)  Any  persons  who  died  in  the  decade,  bat  «M 
deaths  were  not  registered  at  the  date  of  the  census ;  (5)  Any  excess  of  English  * 
Welsh  persons  in  army,  navy,  or  merchant  service  abroad,  over  similar  penosl 
at  previous  census.  '  Immigrant '  of  course  is  used  to  include  the  opposite*  of  the* 
groups. 

"  The  return  of  emigrants  includes  most  of  group  1,  and  also  many  of  group  I| 
but  of  the  other  groups  no  numerical  account  whatsoever  can  as  yet  be  gives. 
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land  and  Wales  has  increased  86*9  per  cent.  Supposing  a  similar 
rate  of  increase  to  be  maintained,  the  population  just  enumerated 
would  be  doubled  in  the  year  1936.  Such  a  supposition  is,  however, 
purely  hypothetical,  and  we  have  scarcely  more  reason  to  assume 
that  the  rate  of  the  last  fifty  years  will  be  maintained  for  fifty-five 
years  to  come,  than  that  a  similar  rate  prevailed  in  former  periods ; 
and  how  far  that  was  from  being  the  case  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
on  such  an  hypothesis  a  single  pair  of  persons  Hying  in  the  year 
a.d.  571  would  have  produced  the  whole  of  the  present  population 
of  England  and  Wales. 

"Of  the  25,968,286  persons  enumerated  12,624,754  were  males, 
^d  13,343,532  were  females.  This  gives  an  excess  of  females  over 
males  of  718,778,  an  excess  which  would,  however,  be  considerably 
lessened,  were  the  army,  and  navy,  and  merchant  service  abroad 
not  excluded  from  the  reckoning. 

"To  each  100  males  enumerated  there  were  1057  females. 
This  is  a  slightly  higher  proportion  of  females  than  existed  at  the 
previous  census.  In  fact  the  proportion  of  females  to  males  has 
been  steadily  increasing  at  each  census  since  1851,  having  been 
successively  104*2,  105*3,  105*4,  105*7. 

"  The  rate  of  increase  in  the  last  ten  years  was  14*16  per  cent, 
for  males,  and  14*50  for  females.  But  the  '  natural  increment '  of 
the  males,  that  is,  the  number  of  male  births  minus  the  number  of 
male  deaths,  was  1,704,144,  or  15*4  per  cent.,  of  the  male  population 
in  1871,  while  the  natural  increment  of  the  females  was  1,721,838, 
or  only  14*8  per  cent,  of  the  female  population.  From  this  it 
follows  that  the  169,962  persons  who  constituted  the  balance  of 
emigrants  over  immigrants  consisted  of  138,324  males,  and  31,638 
females,  and  that  the  increase  in  the  proportion  of  females  in  the 
population  was  entirely  due  to  an  excess  of  male  emigrants. 


Males. 

Females. 

Persons  enumerated  in  1871    

11,058,934 
1,704,144 

11,653,382 

Births  minus  deaths  in  decade  (April,  1871 — "1 
April,  1881)    J 

1,721,838 

Population  in  1881  by  'natural  increment'  only.... 

12,763,078 

13,375,170 

Population  enumerated  in  1881  ~ 

12,624,754 

13,343,632 

Difference,  or    excess  of    emigrants  over! 
immigrants j 

188,824 

81,688 

"The  number  of  families  (single  lodgers  to  whom  schedules 
were  supplied  counting  as  separate  families)  was  5,643,353,  which 
was  an  increase  of  594,337  upon  the  number  in  1871. 

41  The  number  of  inhabited  houses,  that  is,  of  houses  in  which 
any  person  slept  on  the  night  of  3rd  April,  was  4,833,844,  showing 
an  increase  of  S74>7*7  in  the  decennium.  There  were  also  380,684 
unoccupied  houses  and  46,759  in  course  of  construction. 

"The  average  number  of  occupants  to  each  inhabited  house 
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was  5*37,  against  an  average  of  5*33  at  the  preceding  enume- 
ration. 

"  The  inhabited  honses,  therefore,  did  not  increase  in  equal  pro- 
portion  with  the  population.  But  this  is  probably  to  be  explained 
by  the  fact  that  the  houses  in  towns  are,  as  a  rule,  more  capacious 
than  the  houses  in  rural  districts,  and  that  the  urban  population, 
as  will  be  shown  later  on,  increased  in  a  much  higher  ratio  than  the 
rural  population. 


Inhabited  Houses. 

Houses  Building. 

Families 

and  Single  Lodtcn 

supplied 

with  Scnedaleft. 

1871,  3rd  April 

4»i59»"7 
4.833,844 

37,803 
46,759 

5,049,016 
5i*43»353 

'81   4th    „      

Increase  in  the  ten  years  .... 

574.7*7 

8,956 

594.337 

"  The  increase  of  the  population  was  by  no  means  equably  spread 
over  the  whole  of  the  country.  In  253  of  the  630  districts,  and  in 
986  of  the  2,175  sub-districts  into  which  the  country  is  divided  for 
■registration  purposes,  there  was  an  actual  falling  off  in  the  number 
of  inhabitants.  Even  when  larger  aggregates,  such  as  counties, 
are  taken,  there  are  some  in  which  the  population  declined,  while 
in  the  remainder  the  rates  of  increase  were  excessively  unequal.  In 
the  following  list  those  counties  in  which  the  population  rose  are 
arranged  in  the  order  of  their  rates  of  increase : — 

Counties  in  which  the  Population  Increased  in  the  Past  Decade. 
percent. 


Surrey     31*5 

Glamorganshire. 28*6 

Durham 26' 6 

Essex 23*5 

Nottinghamshire  22*6 

Lancashire 22*5 

Derbyshire 21*5 

Leicestershire     19*2 

Yorkshire  18*5 

Merionethshire 17*6 

Sussex 1 7*5 

Warwickshire 16*2 

Kent    15*2 

Middlesex  14*9 

Cheshire 14*6 

Staffordshire 14*3 

Cumberland  13*8 

Northumberland   12*3 

Carnarvonshire 12*3 


Worcestershire  12*2  percent 

Northamptonshire ....  11*7  „ 

Berkshire   n'sj  „ 

Hampshire 9*0  „ 

Monmouthshire 8'i  „ 

Carmarthenshire    7*9  „ 

Lincolnshire  7*6  „ 

Gloucestershire 7*1  ,, 

Hertfordshire 5*6  „ 

Flintshire  5*3  „ 

Denbighshire 3*6  „ 

Suffolk    2*3  „ 

Bedfordshire 2*2  „ 

Norfolk  i*4  „ 

Somersetshire 1*2  „ 

Oxfordshire   0*9  „ 

Wiltshire    0*7  » 

Devonshire 0*5  „ 

Buckinghamshire  0*2  „ 


"  In  each  of  the  fourteen  remaining  counties  the  population 
declined.     They  are  arranged  in  the  following  list  in  the  order  of 
eir  rates  of  decrease : — 
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Counties  in  which  the  Population  Decreased  in  the  Past  Decade. 


Cornwall  9'i  per  cent. 

Radnorshire 7*4  „ 

Huntingdonshire 6*4        „ 

Cardiganshire  4*4  „ 

Brecknockshire    3*6  „ 

Herefordshire 3*5  „ 

Rutlandshire    2*9  „ 


Montgomeryshire    2*7  per  cent. 

Dorsetshire  2*4  „ 

Westmorland  1*3  „ 

Cambridgeshire   o*8  „ 

Pembrokeshire     0*2  „ 

Anglesea  o'i  „ 

Shropshire    0*05  „ 


<e  The  inhabitants  of  the  country  may  be  divided  for  practical 
purposes  into  an  urban  and  a  rural  population.  Such  a  division 
can,  however,  only  be  roughly  approximative;  in  the  first  place, 
because  the  terms  urban  and  rural  themselves  have  no  very  precise 
meaning,  and,  secondly,  because  many  places  which  must  indis- 
putably be  reckoned  as  urban  have  no  distinct  boundaries. 

"The  method  of  division  usually  adopted  is  to  select  those 
districts  and  sub-districts  in  which  are  situated  the  chief  towns, 
and  to  consider  the  inhabitants  of  these  as  representing  the  urban 
population,  while  the  inhabitants  of  all  the  other  districts  and  sub- 
districts  are  considered  to  be  of  rural  character. 

"  The  urban  population,  as  thus  determined,  consists  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  chief  towns  and  their  immediate  neighbourhood, 
while  the  rural  population  includes  the  inhabitants  of  the  smaller 
towns  as  well  as  of  the  strictly  country  parishes.* 

"  Adopting  this  method  of  dividing  the  population,  we  have  the 
following  results : — 


England  and  Wales- 


Town  Population,  i.e.,~ 
inhabitants  of  the  dis- 
tricts and  sub-districts 
which  include  the 
chief  towns  - 

Country  Population/ 
i.e.,  inhabitants  of  the 
remainder  of  England 
and  Wales  which  com- 
prises the  smaller 
towns  and  the  country 
parishes 


Area 
in  Acre* . 


Years. 


37,319,221 


3,184,419 


;1851 
'61 
'71 
'81 

{1851 
'61 
71 
»81 


1861 

34,134,802^     ,yj 

'81 


Population 
Enumerated. 


17,927,609 
20,066,224 
22,712,266 
25,968,286 

10,933.^34 
12,910,647 

15,444,808 


8,771,645 

9»I3*>99° 

9,801,619 

i°>5*3i478 


Increase  in 
preceding 
Decennrom. 


Increase 
per  Gent. 

in 
preceding 
Decennmm. 


2,138,615 
2,646,042 
3,256,020 

1,777,270 
1,977,413 
2,534,161 


361,345 
668,629 
721,859 


"'93 
i3'*9 
H'34 


19-41 
18*09 
19*63 


412 
7'33 
7-36 


"  The  urban  population,  therefore,  using  the  term  in  the  sense 
of  the  inhabitants  or  the  chief  towns  only  or  their  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood, stood  to  the  remaining  or  rural  population  in  the  propor- 
tion of  147  to  100;  the  proportion  in  1871  having  been  132  to  100. 
This  change  in  the  proportions  was  not  due  to  any  decrease  of 

•  "  These  are  the  urban  and  rural  populations  of  the  registrar-general's 
quarterly  returns. 
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growth,  in  the  rural  population,  which  folly  maintained  the  rate  of 
increase  reached  in  the  previous  decade,  but  to  a  considerable  rise 
in  the  rate  of  growth  of  the  urban  population,  this  rate  having 
mounted  from  18*09  per  cent,  in  the  previous  ten  years  to  19*63  in 
the  decade  just  concluded. 

"  The  rural  population,  however,  as  determined  by  this  method, 
includes  the  inhabitants  of  a  very  large  number  of  places,  which, 
though  not  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  rank  as  i  chief  towns,'  are  yet 
of  such  a  size  that  their  inhabitants  can  scarcely  be  considered  as 
living  under  rural  conditions.  It  would  be  highly  desirable  to 
ascertain,  at  any  rate  approximately,  what  was  the  number  of  the 
urban  population,  if  the  name  be  extended  so  as  to  include  this 
class  of  persons. 

"  The  recent  division  of  the  country  into  sanitary  areas,  some 
of  which  are  styled  urban  and  the  rest  rural  sanitary  districts,  fur- 
nishes the  best  available  basis  for  such  a  calculation. 

"  At  the  time  of  the  late  census  there  were  967  urban  sanitair 
districts,  besides  the  39  districts  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works.  The  aggregate  population  of  these 
1,006  districts  was  179648,354,  while  the  population  of  the  remain- 
ing or  rural  sanitary  districts  amounted  to  only  8,319,932.  The 
proportion,  therefore,  of  persons  living  in  places  which,  for  one 
reason  or  another,  were  considered  to  be  of  sufficient  importance  to 
exercise  urban  powers  to  persons  living  elsewhere  was  212  to  100, 
or  somewhat  more  than  two  to  one. 

"Among  these  urban  sanitary  districts,  however,  there  were 
many  of  such  small  dimensions,  that  they  have  scarcely  a  right  to 
be  reckoned  as  towns,  and  these  should  be  excluded  from  the  list. 
The  line  of  exclusion  can  only  be  an  arbitrary  one.  But  perhaps  as 
good  a  limit  as  can  be  taken  for  our  present  purpose  is  one  that 
shuts  out  all  districts  with  populations  under  3,000.  This  would 
leave  770  urban  sanitary  districts  (or  771,  reckoning  London  as 
one),  each  with  a  population  of  more  than  3,000  persons.  Assuming 
these  771  districts  to  represent  the  urban  element,  and  the  remainder 
to  represent  the  rural  element  in  the  population,  the  following 
would  be  an  approximate  account  of  the  distribution  of  the  people 
of  England  and  Wales : — 


Urban  Sanitary  Districts, 
with  Populations  of 

Number 

of 
Districts. 

Aggregate 
Population,  1881. 

Percentage  of 

Population 

of  England  and  Tabs, 

1881. 

100,000  and  upwards    

20* 

28 

96 

160 

467 

7,696,132 
1,850,088 
2,883,702 
2,214,366 
2,640,738 

*9*7 

7*1 

ll'l 

50,000—100,000 

20,000—  50,000  

10,000—  20,000 

8-5 

IO*2 

3,000 —  10,000  

Total  Urban  population  .... 
„    Bural          „ 

771 

17,285,026 
8,683,260 

66'6 
33'4 

Population  of  England  and  Wales 

— 

25,968,286 

100*0 

*  This  includes  the  entire  district  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Worb, 
'"'h  is  here  reckoned  as  a  single  urban  sanitary  district.  ^^^^ 
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"  The  urban  sanitary  districts  are  of  such  recent  creation,  and 
were  often  constracted  with  so  little  reference  to  previously' existing 
boundaries,  that  it  is  impossible  in  many  cases  to  ascertain  what 
was  the  precise  population  at  the  date  of  previous  censuses,  and  thus 
to  calculate  the  comparative  growths  of  the  urban  and  rural  elements 
in  the  country.  If,  however,  we  assume  that  the  rate  of  growth 
has  been  the  same  for  the  total  aggregates  as  for  those  parts  for 
which  the  necessary  data  are  procurable,  the  following  figures  will 
represent  the  respective  growths  of  the  present*  urban  and  rural 
population : — 


Population. 

Percentage  of  Population 
of  England  and  Wales. 

1861. 

1871. 

1881. 

1861. 

1871. 

1881. 

Urban  population    .... 
Bural          „ 

12,501,461 
7,564,763 

14,713,316 
7,998,950 

17,285,026 
8,683,260 

37*7 

64*8 
35'* 

66'6 
33'4 

Population  of  Eng-  "1 
land  and  Wales....  / 

20,066,224 

22,712,266 

25,968,286 

lOO'O 

ioo'o 

ioo'o 

"  The  figures  in  this  table  show  the  increasing  predominance  of 
the  urban  as  compared  with  the  rural  element.  In  1861  there  were 
165  dwellers  in  towns  to  100  dwellers  in  rural  districts,  but  in  1871 
the  number  had  risen  to  184,  and  in  1881  had  reached  199. 

"  There  are  198  parliamentary  boroughs  in  England  and  Wales, 
neither  their  number  nor  their  boundaries  having  been  changed  in 
the  past  ten  years.  The  facts  for  each  of  these  are  given  separately 
in  Table  VII.  It  may  be  interesting,  however,  to  show  here  in  one 
view  the  growth  of  these  boroughs  as  an  aggregate  during  the  past 
thirty  years : — 

Population  as  Enumerated. 


Year  of 
Enumeration. 

In  Parliamentary 
Borottghf. 

Outride 
Parliamentary  Boronghf . 

Total. 

1851 

7,438,679 

8,638,569 

io,649,997f 

12,269,793 

10,488,930 
11,427,655 
12,062,269f 
13,698,493 

17,927,609 
20,066,224 
22,712,266 
25,968,286 

»61 

'71 

'81 

Increase  in  Three  successive  Decades, 


1851-61 
'61-71 
'71-81 


1,199,890 

2,OII,428t 

1,619,796 


938,725 
634>614f 
1,636,224 


2,138,615 
2,646,042 
3,256,020 


Increase  per  Cent,  in  Three  successive  Decades. 


f  Between  1861  and  1871  there  were  considerable  changes  of  electoral  areas 
which  affected  the  figures  for  that  period. 

•  "  It  most  be  remembered  that  many  of  the  districts,  which  are  at  present 
urban,  would  not  hare  been  so  reckoned  in  1871,  and  still  less  in  1861,  for  many 
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"  Tlie  population  of  the  twenty  great  English  towns,  of  which 
weekly  statistics  are  published  by  the  general  register  office, 
amounted  to  7,578,815,  being  an  increase  of  16*9  per  cent,  upon 
the  numbers  enumerated  in  1871. 

u  The  rate  of  increase  varied  very  widely  in  the  different  towns, 
but  in  one  only  was  there  no  increase  at  all.  This  exception  was 
Manchester,  where  the  population  was  found  to  have  slightly  fallen. 
With  this,  however,  must  be  taken  into  consideration  the  fact  thai 
the  closely  adjoining  town  of  Salford  showed  an  increase  of  no  less 
than  41*2  per  cent.  Taking  the  two  continuous  towns  together, 
there  was  an  increase  of  8*8  per  cent. 


The  Twenty  Tarns 

in  tlte  Order  of  their  Rates  of  Increase  in  the  Past 
Decennium. 

Town. 

Increase  per  Cent., 
1871-81. 

Incre-iie  per  Cent., 
1861-71. 

Increase  ver  Ceol, 
l*>Ul 

Salford    

41M 
34*8 
34"- 
28-5 
26-5- 
24-4 
I9"3 
i8'5 
i8'3 

17*2 

\6'6 
i6'3 
131 
I3*i 

I2'7 
I2*0 

io'9 
9*3 

9'2 

218 
14-2 
139 
399 
24-8 
373 
251 
29  G 
205 
161 
161 
175 
185 
177 
198 
111 
12  2 
73 
98 

JZ'O 

Oldham  

53*9 
52-9 
:9-8 

57'9 
70-8 

49"* 
53'* 
4r6 
36*0 

Nottingham* 

Leicester 

Hull    

Bradford*  

Leeds 

Sheffield 

Sunderland 

London  

Birmingham  

35*4 
36-6 

340 
33'i 

35"° 
24> 
H"4 
173 

20*0 

Brighton*  

Bristol 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne 
Portsmouth    

Liverpool    

Wolverhampton 

Norwich 

Plymouth   

Manchester 

-  a-8 

+  3*7 

+  c-8 

*  The  municipal  boundaries  of  Brighton,  Nottingham,  and  Bradford  veie 
extended  during  the  decade  1871-81,  but  all  the  rates  of  increase  giTenintte 
above  table  relate  to  the  populations  of  the  extended  areas. 

"  The  increase  of  the  nineteen  provincial  towns  in  the  above  lis* 
was  1 6*  5  per  cent,  during  the  last  decade,  while  that  of  London 
was  17*2  per  cent.  In  the  previous  decennium  (1861-71)  there* 
spective  rates  had  been  16*1  for  London,  and  17*2  for  the  provincial 
towns.  Thus  London  has  increased  in  a  somewhat  higher  ratio,' 
and  the  nineteen  provincial  towns  in  a  somewhat  lower  ratio,  than 
was  the  case  in  the  preceding  decennium. 

"  The  population  of  London  was  3,814,571,  and  by  itself  some- 
what exceeded  the  aggregate  population  of  the  nineteen  large  pro- 
vincial towns,  which  amounted  to  3,764,244. 

"  No  fewer  than  560,31 1  persons  were  added  to  the  inhabits^ 

places  are  doubtless  included,  which  at  those  dates  had  leas  than  3,000  rob 

It  may  be  assumed,  therefore,  that  the  urban  population  for  1861  and  1871,^ 

given  in  the  table,  is  overstated. 
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of  the  metropolis  in  the  course  of  the  decade,  a  number  exceeding 
the  entire  population  of  the  largest  of  the  provincial  towns. 

"  The  population  of  London  has  almost  exactly  doubled  itself 
in  the  course  of  forty-one  years,  whereas  the  population  of  the 
rest  of  England  and  Wales  has  taken  fifty-seven  years  to  multiply 
in  an  equal  degree.  The  metropolis  has  thus  been  gaining  in  its 
proportions  as  compared  with  the  country  at  large ;  and  whereas 
at  the  beginning  of  the  century  out  of  ten  inhabitants  of  England 
and  Wales  one  lived  in  London,  the  proportion  has  now  risen  to 
one  out  of  seven.* 


Population  in  England  and  Wales  and  in  London  at  the 
Nine  Enumeration*. 

Tear  of  Enumeration. 

England  and  Walei. 

London. 

Persons  in  London 

to  100  in 
England  and  Wales. 

1801    

8,891,536 
10,164,256 
12,000,236 

13,896,797 
15,914,148 
17,927,609 
20,066,224 
22,712,266 
25,968,286 

958,863 
1,138,815 
1,378,947 
1,654,994 
1,948,417 
2,362,236 
2,803,989 
3,254,260 
3,814,671 

10*78 

1 1*20 

'11    

'21    

11-49 
11*91 
12*24 
I3'i8 
13*97 
H'33 
14*69 

'31    

'41    

'51    

»61    

'71    

'81    

"  The  increase  of  population  in  the  past,  as  also  in  the  preceding 
decade  was  entirely  peripheral.  In  the  centre  of  London  is  a 
compact  area,  consisting  of  ten  registration  districts,  in  which, 
owing  to  the  substitution  of  business  premises  for  dwelling  houses, 
the  population  has  for  a  long  period  been  undergoing  diminution. 
The  inhabitants  of  this  central  area  decreased  by  7*8  per  cent,  in 
the  course  of  the  past  ten  years,  having  also  diminished  by  5*8  per 
cent,  in  the  preceding  decade. 


Districts 

Decrease  per  Cent. 

Districts 

in 

Central  Area.f 

Decrease  per  Cent. 

in 
Central  Area.f 

1861-71. 

1871-81. 

1861-81. 

1861-71. 

1871-81. 

1861-81. 

St.GeorgeHan-l 
over  Square  / 

Westminster 

Marylebone  

St.  Giles    

O'O 

3'o 

i*o 
H"3 

41 

92 

2*7 

15*5 

18*9 

4" 
11*9 

4*i 
i6*3 
30*5 

Holborn   

*"5 

33*o 

1*7 

3'o 

i'7 

72 

325 

0*5 

6*8 

2*2 

9*5 
54"8 

2*2 

9-6 

London  City    .... 

Shoreditoh   

Whitechapel    .... 

St.  George-in- "1 

the-East    ....  J 

Strand   

3-8 

t  The  number  of  '  inhabited  houses '  in  this  central  area  has  diminished  by 
6,388  in  the  last  ten  years,  while  the  number  of  'uninhabited  houses,'  that  is, 
of  houses  not  occupied  at  night,  has  increased  by  3,045.  In  other  words,  6,388 
houses  previously  used  as  dwellings  have  been  replaced  by  3,045  houses  not  used 
for  any  but  business  purposes. 

f~    "  Round  this  central  area,  and  constituting  the  rest  of  inner 
London,  is  a  circle  of  districts,  all  of  which  have  undergone  more 

•  "  More  precisely,  the  proportions  were  1  :  9*3  in  1801,  and  1  :  6*8  in  1881. 
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or  less  rapid  increase,  the  growth,  speaking  generally,  being  greater 
the  further  the  district  is  from  the  centre.  The  population  in  this 
circle  increased  27*6  per  cent,  in  the  past  ten  years,  and  284 per 
cent,  in  the  preceding  decade. 


District*  in  Best 

of 
Inner  London. 

Increase  per  Cent. 

Districts  in  Best 

of 
Inner  London. 

Increase  per  Cot 

1861-71. 

1871-81. 

1861-81. 

1861-71. 

1871-81. 

lBel-SL 

Kensington  

Fiilhiwn 

48*8 
64-9 

I2'I 

69*0 
1 1-4 
37'6 
50*0 

*4'3 
z'o 

24*4 

738 

239 

40*8 

67 

32*2 

49*2 

57 

1-4 

133 

85-i 
i86'6 

389 
137-8 

188 

81-9 

123*8 
20*8 

3*4 
44*5 

Poplar 

469 
07 

20*1 

28-6 
77*6 
55*7 
17*0 
6ra 

-2*8 

34-5 
11-5 

10D 

217 
68-2 
676 
305 
42-2 
101 

97-6 

St.      Saviour,  "1 
Southwark...J 

St.       01aTe,\ 
Southward  ...J 

Lambeth 

Wandsworth.  .... 

Camberwell 

Greenwich  

Lewisham    

Woolwich* 

Chelsea 

I2'2 

Hampstead   

Pancras 

Islington 

321 

I988 

i6ro 
52*7 
129*3 

7'o 

Hackney   

Bethnal  Green  .... 
Stepney 

Mile  End  01d\ 
Town J 

•  Woolwich  district  forms  an  exception  to  the  otherwise 
those  districts  which  increased  in  the  past  decade  also  in< 
decade. 


teral  rule,  thai 
in  the  preceding 


"  Nor  does  this  represent  the  entire  growth  of  the  metropolis. 
For  outside  this  circle  of  districts  is  still  farther  an  outer  ring,  not 
included  within  the  limits  of  inner  London,  but  only  separated 
from  it  by  an  arbitrary  line,  in  which  the  growth  has  been  even 
more  rapid  ;  its  population  having  increased  no  less  than  50*4  per 
cent,  in  the  past  decennium  and  50*8  in  the  preceding  one.  Thai 
is  to  say,  it  has  doubled  itself  one  and  a  quarter  times  in  the  course 
of  twenty  years. 

"  The  growth  of  greater  London,  that  is  of  inner  London  to- 
gether with  this  outer  ring,  amounted  to  22-6  per  cent,  in  the  past 
decade,  and  to  47*8  per  cent,  in  the  past  twenty  years. 

"  The  following  table  will  serve  to  give  a  summary  view  of  the 
changes  of  population  described  above  as  having  occurred  in  the 
several  constituent  parts  of  greater  London : — 


Population  in 

Bates  of  Increase 
or  Decrease  per  Cent. 

1861. 

1871. 

1881. 

1861-71. 

1871-8L 

lWl-STu 

Central  area   

1,010,962 
£793,027 

952,529 
2,301,731 

877,782 
2,936,789 

-   5*8 
+  28*4 

-   7*8 
+  27*6 

-IJ-2 
+  63-8 

Best  of  inner  ring.... 

Inner  ring,  or  Lon-  \ 

don  proper j 

Outer  ring 

2,803,989 
418,731 

3,254,260 
631,381 

3,814,571 
949,741 

+  161 
+  50*8 

+  17*2 

+50-4 

+  36*0 
+  126'S 

Greater  London 

3,222,720 

3,885,641 

4,764,812 

+  20-6 

+  22-6 

+  47'8 

"  So  far,  this  report  has  referred  exclusively  to  England  and 
Wales,  that  is  to  that  portion  alone  of  the  kingdom  in  which  the 
enumeration  was  carried  out  under  our  immediate  superintendence. 
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By  the  courtesy,  however,  of  onr  colleagues  in  Scotland  and  Ireland, 
and  with  the  assistance  of  the  enumeration  hooks  forwarded  to  us 
for  compilation,  hy  the  respective  governors  of  the  Isle  of  Man  and 
the  Channel  Islands,  we  are  enahled  to  submit  in  summary,  subject 
to  any  future  correction  of  the,  as  yet,  unrevised  figures,  a  state- 
ment of  the  population  of  the  whole  of  the  British  Isles  on  the 
night  of  the  census.  In  order  to  make  the  statement  as  complete 
as  possible,  a  provisional  return  is  also  added  of  the  soldiers  and 
sailors,  both  in  the  royal  navy  and  in  the  merchant  service,  known 
to  have  been  abroad  at  the  date  of  the  enumeration. 


Area 
in  Acres. 

Persons. 

Population  on  4th  April, 
1881. 

Males. 

Females. 

United  Kingdom 

77,828,893 

35»*46>56* 

17,253,947 

17,992,615 

England     .....„.,.„„.,.,......,....„...,. 

32,597,398 

4,721,823 

19,496,133 

20,819,892 

145,325 

48,322 

24,608,391 

1.359,895 

3i734»370 

5^59,839 

53,49* 

87,73i 

242,844 

11,947,726 

677,028 

1,797,565 

2,522,804 

25,646 

40,334 

242,844 

1 2,660,665 

682,867 

1,936,805 

2,637,035 

27,846 

47,397 

Wales    „ 

Scotland    

Ireland 

T«lp  of  Man  ,,— T.,T1-,tt-Ttt-.,„ .„,„-. 

Channel  Islands  

Army,  navy,  and   merchant  1 
seamen  abroad / 

Population  of  United  Kingdom  at  Successive  Censuses. 


1821. 

1831. 

1841. 

United  Kingdom    -»-»„-. ....,.,.„-. 

21,272,187 

24,392,485 

27,057,923 

England  

11,281,883 

718,353 

2,091,521 

6,801,827 

40,081 

49,427 

289,095 

13,090,523 

806,274 

2,364,386 

7,767,401 

41,000 

62,710 

260,191 

15*002,443 

9"»705 

2,620,184 

8,196,597 

47,975 

76,065 

202,954 

Wales 

Scotland 

Ireland    

Islft  of  Man    * ..r,.,t..„. 

Channel  Islands    .. 

Army,  nary,  and  merchant  "1 
seamen  abroad* J 

1851. 

1861. 

1871. 

1881. 

United  Kingdom    Tt T,„. 

27,745,949 

29,321,288 

31,846,379 

35,246,562 

England 

Wales 

16,921,888 

1,005,721 

2,888,742 

6,574,278 

62,387 

90,739 

212,194 

18,954,444 
1,111,780 
3,062,294 
5>798,967 

21,495,131 

1,217,135 

8,360,018 

6,412,877 

54,042 

24,608,391 

1,359,895 

3,734,370 

5>i  59,839 

53,492 

87,731 

242,844 

Scotland 

Ireland    

Isle  of  Man    

Channel  Islands    

Army,  navy,  and  merchant") 
seamen  abroad* J 

90,978 

250,3  56 

90,1 
216,( 

S96 
)80 

*  The  returns  for  1821  and  1831  included  the  army,  naTT,  and  merchant  sea- 
men at  home  as  well  as  abroad.  The  return  for  1841  included  seamen  on  hoard 
Teasels  in  home  ports.    The  returns  after  that  date  were  limited  to  men  abroad. 
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Increase  or  Decrease  per  Cent,  of  the  Population  in  Successive  Decades. 


1831-51. 

1831-41. 

1841-51. 

1851-61. 

1861-71. 

1S71-SL 

United  Kingdom   

147 

IO'O 

25 

S'7 

86 

io*7 

United  Kingdom  exclu-1 
rive  of  Ireland  ~~ J 

14-9 

13-5 

12*2 

11-1 

12-4 

18-8 

England 

Wales 

160 
12*2 
130 
142 
23 
26*9 

1+6 

"3"» 

io*8 

S'S 

i7'o 

21'3 

128 
103 
102 
-19-8 
92 
19-3 

IZ'O 

io's 

6-o 

-ii-8 

o'3 
i8*o 

134 
95 
9-7 

-  6*7 
3*0 

-  0*4 

-13*7 

*4"5 
117 

Scotland 

Ireland    

i  ri 

—4*7 

Isle  of  Man    

—  l'O 

Channel  Islands    , 

*~3"2 

Army,    nary,  and    mer-"l 
chant  seamen  abroad     J 

12*4 

Note. — Where  no  *»»»««  sign  is  prefixed  the  figures  denote  an  increase. 

Proportion  per  Cent,  of  the  Population  Residing  in  Different  Parti 
of  the  Kingdom. 


1821. 

1831. 

1841. 

1851. 

1861. 

1871- 

1881. 

England  ......................... 

3*4 

9'8 

3*'o 

O'X 

o'i 
i'4 

536 
3*3 
9*7 

31-8 
02 
03 

ri 

55*4 
3*4 
9*7 

SO-2 
0*2 

o'3 
o-8 

61*0 

36 

10-4 

23*7 

0*2 

03 

0-8 

646 

3'8 
10-4 
19*8 
0*2 
o#3 
09 

675 

38 

10*6 

17*0 

0-2 

03 

0*6 

69*8 

3*8 

Wales 

Scotland 

io*6 

Ireland   

14*6 

Jflle  of  Man 

O'l 

Channel  Island*    ,„., 

o"j 

Army,  navy,    and    mer 
chant  seamen  abroad* 

} 

o*7 

*  See  note  appended  to  last  table  but  one. 


"  The  total  population  of  the  United  Kingdom,  as  shown  in  the 
above  tables,  consisted  on  4th  April  last,  of  35,246,562  persons. 
This  was  an  increase  of  3,401,183  upon  the  enumeration  of  1871, 
and  was  equivalent  to  an  average  daily  addition  of  93 1  persons  to 
the  community  throughout  the  decade,  the  daily  increase  in  the 
preceding  decade  having  been  705. 

"  The  decennial  rate  of  increase  was  no  less  than  10*7  per  cent., 
which  was  considerably  higher  than  the  rate  in  any  of  the  three 
preceding  decades,  in  which  it  had  been  successively  2*5,  5*7,  and 
8*6.  This  gradual  rise  in  the  rate  of  increase  in  each  successive 
decade  since  1841-51  was  due  in  the  main,  though  not  entirely,  to 
the  fact  that  the  decrease  of  the  population  of  Ireland,  which  in 
1841-51  was  at  the  rate  of  19-8  per  cent.,  has  become  less  and  leas 
in  each  succeeding  decennium.  If  Ireland  be  excluded  from  the 
calculation,  it  will  be  found  that  the  rate  of  increase  for  the 
remainder  of  the  United  Kingdom  has  been,  comparatively  speaking, 
uniform." 
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The  following  is  a  list  of  the  tables  appended  to  the  foregoing 
preliminary  report : — 

TAMf.  f  England!  Houses  and  Population  enumerated  in  1881 
l'\ ft  Wales/     and  1871. 
II.  „  Houses  and  Population  enumerated  at  each  of 

the  Censuses  1801-81. 

III.  „  Incbease  of  Inhabited  Houses  and  of  Popula- 

tion between  the  successive  Enumerations 
from  1801  to  1881. 

IV.  „  Houses   and   Population  enumerated  in  the 

Counties  in  1871  and  1881. 
V.  „  Inhabited  Houses  and  Population  enumerated 

in  1871  and  1881  in  the  Counties  and  in  the 
Pabliamentaby  Divisions  of  Counties. 
VI.  London — Inhabited  Houses  and  Population  within  various 

limits  in  1871  and  1881. 
Via.        „  Inhabited  Houses  and  Population  in  1871  and 

1881  within  the  limits  of  the  Metbopolis  Local 
Management  Act,  18  and  19  Vict.,  cap.  120. 
Ylb.        „  Inhabited  Houses  and  Population  in  1871  and 

1881    within    the    Divisions  of   the  London 
School  Board  Distbict. 
Vic.        „         Inhabited  Houses  and  Population  in  1871  and 
1881  within  the  limits  of  the  London  Police 
Distbicts. 
VLJ.        „  Inhabited  Houses  and  Population  in  1871  and 

1881  within  the  Ten  Metbopolitan  Pablia- 
mentaby Boboughs. 
^j  f  England  1  Inhabited  Houses  and  Population  in  the  198 
V11'  \  &  Wales  J     Pabliamentaby  Boboughs,  1871  and  1881. 
VIII.  „  Inhabited    Houses  and  Population  in   1,006 

Ubban  Sanitaby  Distbicts,  including  the  39 

Metbopolitan  Distbicts. 

Villa.  „  Inhabited  Houses  and  Population  in  Municipal 

Boboughs  not  co-extensive  with  Ubban  Sani- 
taby Distbicts. 
IX.  „  Inhabited  Houses  and  Population  in  1871  and 

1881,  and  ascertained  Incbease  or  Decbease 
of  Population  in  the  interval,  in  the  Eleven 
Registbation  Divisions. 
X.  „  Inhabited  Houses  and  Population  in  Superin- 

tendent Registbab's  Distbicts  in  1871  and 
1881. 
XI.  „  Inhabited  Houses  and  Population  in  Registba- 

tion Sub-distbicts  in  1871  and  1881. 


XII.  ("Islands 
in  the 
Xffl.1  British 


Houses  and  Population  enumerated  on  4th  April, 
.      1881. 

^Population  enumerated  at  each  of  the  Censuses, 
1821  to  1881. 

XIV.  Emigration— Number  of  Emigrants  from  the  United  King- 
dom during  the  Ten  Years  1871  to  1880. 
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V.— The  Population  of  the  United  States. 


From  the  New  York  Review : — 

"  The  superintendent  of  the  census  has  so  far  completed  the 
returns  of  the  population  as  to  be  able  to  present  to  congress  the 
total  figures  for  each  State  and  territory  and  for  the  larger  cities. 
The  returns  show  that  the  population  of  the  whole  United  States  in 
1880  was  50,152,866  against  38,558,371  in  1870 — an  increase  of 
11,594^.95,  or  at  the  rate  of  30  per  cent.  The  following  figures 
show  the  population  in  each  State  in  1880,  to  which  we  have  added 
those  of  1870,  the  better  to  facilitate  comparison ;  we  have  also 
classified  the  States  according  to  geographical  sections : — 


1880. 

1870. 

Few  England — 
Maine  ,.T ,r 

648,845 
34^984 
33***86 
1,783,01a 
276,518 
622,683 

626,915 

New  Hampshire  ,, T 

818,300 
830,561 
1,457,351 
217,253 
637,454 

Vermont 

Massachusetts    

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut    ,,, ,-, 

Total   

4*010,338 

8,487,824 

Middle  States— 
New  York  

5,083,810 

1,130,983 
4*282,786 

H6,654 
1,112,260 

618,433 

4,382,759 
906,096 

3,521,951 
125,015 
912,594 
442,014 

„    Jersey 

Pennsylvania , ,, 

Delaware     

Mainland  and  Pint,  of  CoL  t,-T-~T-T 

West  Virginia r... ,..,-,..*,. r-T 

Total  - 

1**374*9*6 

10,290,429 

Western  States- 
Ohio    

3,*98,*39 
1,636,331 
1,978,360 
3,078,769 
1,315*480 
780.806 
1,624,620 

45**433 

2,168,804 

995.961 

194,649 

2,665,260 

Michigan  ,t 

1,184,059 

Indiana   ,.r, 

1,680,637 

Tllinoifl 

2,539,891 

Wisconsin 

1,054,671 

Minnesota  

439,706 

Iowa    

1,194,020 

Nebraska 

122  993 

MuQCun  .-, 

1,721,295 

Kansas .,- • 

364,399 

Colorado 

39,864 

Total   

17,4*4.85* 

13,006,796 
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Southern  State*** 

Alabama 

1880. 

1870. 

1,262,794 
802,564 

267,35* 
i,539>048 
1,648,708 

940, 1 00 

1.132,592 
1,400,047 
995,622 
x,542,463 
',592,574 
1,512,806 

996,992 

Arkansas 

484,471 

Florida    

187,748 

Georgia  

1,184,109 

Kentucky    

1,321,011 

Louisana 

726,915 

Mississippi 

827,922 

North  Carolina  

1,071,361 

South        „         

705,606 

Tennessee    

1V*a*  

1,258,025 
818,579 

Virginia  

1,225,163 

Total    

14,636,669 

10,808,397 

Pacific  States— 

California   

864,683 

62,265 

174,767 

660,247 

Nevada    

42,491 

Oregon    „ 

91,723 

Total   

1,101,718 
606,643 

693,661 

Territories  

271,166 

Grand  total,  United  States 

50,152,866 

38,558,371 

"  The  increase  of  population  during  the  last  ten  years  has  hardly 
kept  pace  with  what  may  be  regarded  as  the  normal  ratio.  It 
exceeds  the  percentage  of  the  decade  1860-70,  which,  owing  to  the 
in terr options  of  war,  showed  a  gain  of  only  2 2 '6  per  cent.  Daring 
antecedent  decades,  however,  the  increase  ranged  considerably 
higher,  being  in  1850-60,  35*5  per  cent.,  in  1840-50,  36  per  cent., 
and  in  1830-40,  32*6  per  cent.  It  will  therefore  be  seen  that  while 
the  increase,  within  the  last  ten  years,  has  been  numerically  very 
large  and  in  excess  of  all  former  decennial  periods,  yet  it  does  not 
equal  the  ratio  of  the  ante-war  decades.  How  far  this  relative 
decadence  may  be  attributed  to  the  continued  effects  of  the  war,  to 
the  severe  mercantile  depression  prevailing  from  1873  to  1879,  or 
to  still  other  causes,  is  a  question  we  cannot  discuss  within  our 
present  limited  space. 

"The  following  figures  indicate  the  comparative  progress  of 
population  in  the  different  geographical  sections  : — 


1880. 

1870. 

Increase. 

Number. 

Per  Cent. 

New  England 

4,010,338 
12,374,926 
17,422,572 
14,636,669 

1,101,718 
606,643 

3,487,8^4 

10,290,429 

13,006,894 

10,808,397 

693,661 

271,166 

522,514 

2,084,497 

4,415,678 

8,128,272 

408,057 

835,477 

150 

20'2 

337 

30*5 

58'* 

i*3"7 

Middle  States    

Western     „ 

Pacific        „        

Territories  

Total  United  States.... 

50,152,866 

38,558'37i 

11,594,495 

30*0 

"  As  usual,  the  New  England  States  show  the  lowest  rates  of 
increase,  the  gain  being  1 5  per  cent,  or  half  the  average  rate  of  the 
whole  country.    Next,  come  the  Middle  States,  with  an  increase 
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of  20  per  cent. ;  which  is  an  improvement  npon  the  next  previous 
decade,  when  the  ratio  of  gain  was  19  per  cent.  The  West  has 
failed  to  maintain  its  former  rate  of  progress.  The  increase  in 
that  section  is  4,415,678,  or  at  the  rate  of  34  per  cent.  This 
increase  is  about  half-a-million  larger  than  that  which  occurred 
between  the  years  1860  and  1870,  when  the  gain  was  3,914,000; 
bnt  daring  that  decade  the  percentage  of  progress  was  43  per  cent 
or  9  per  cent,  greater  than  during  the  last  ten  years ;  which  shows 
that  the  distinctively  farming  class  is  not  expanding  in  the  same 
ratio  as  it  did  even  daring  the  war  decade.  The  Pacific  States 
show  a  high  percentage  of  increase,  viz.,  59  per  cent. ;  but  the  actual 
numerical  gain  is  not  important,  and  is  perhaps  less  than  might  be 
expected  from  what  has  been  done  to  develop  that  section,  the 
increase  being  only  408,057  persons. 

"  The  really  remarkable  feature  in  these  returns  is  the  progress 
in  the  Southern  States.  From  a  population  of  10,808,397  in  1870, 
they  have  risen  to  14,636,669  in  1880,  an  increase  of  3,828,272.  In 
1870,  the  Southern  States  ranked  numerically  almost  evenly  with 
the  Middle  States ;  now  they  surpass  them  by  2,262,000.  During 
the  war  decade,  the  increase  of  that  section  was  at  the  rate  of  51 
per  cent. ;  within  the  last  ten  years,  the  progress  has  been  35*4  per 
cent.,  which  is  a  higher  ratio  than  has  been  realised  even  in  the 
Western  States.  When  it  is  considered  how  little  the  south  has 
benefited  by  immigration,  while  the  west  has  received  immense 
reinforcements  from  that  source,  this  comparison  between  the 
relative  progress  in  the  cotton  States  and  the  grain  States  is  very 
striking ;  and,  accepting  the  maxim  that  the  growth  of  population 
is  largely  regulated  by  the  prosperity  of  the  people,  these  facts 
indicate  now  utterly  the  material  condition  of  the  South  must  have 
been  misrepresented  and  misunderstood  during  the  last  few  years. 

"  One  of  the  striking  features  of  this  increase  of  southern 
population  is  the  important -measure  in  which  the  coloured  race  has 
contributed  to  it.  The  census  bulletins  have  not  yet  given  the 
numbers  of  white  and  coloured  population  respectively  for  all  the 
States ;  we  have  been  enabled,  however,  to  compile  the  following 
comparative  statement  of  race  population  for  nine  of  the  States, 
Mississippi,  Tennessee  and  Texas  being  alone  omitted : — 


Alabama — 

White 

Coloured 

Arkansas — 

White 

Coloured 

Georgia — 

White 

Coloured 

Louisiana — 

White 

Coloured 

North  Carolina — 

White 

Coloured 


1880. 


661,986 
600,358 

591,611 
*i°,954 

814,218 
7*4»75* 

455,o*3 
485,200 

867,467 
53*,533 


1870. 


621,884 
475,510 

862,115 
122,169 

688,926 
646,142 

862,065 
864,210 

678,470 
891,650 





Per  en t 

27*0 
26*25 

*3'35 
7**5 

*7*5 
3*'9 

*S* 

33^5 


27'8 
3*-< 
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1880. 

1870. 

Increase. 

South  Carolina — 
White 

39'i°7i 
604,235 

Hi  i*49 
i*5,3i7 

1,377.077 
271,5** 

880,376 
631,827 

289,677 
415,814 

96,057 
91,689 

1,098,692 
222,210 

712,089 
612,831 

Per  cut. 

35*o 
45'3 

47'o 
37*5 

*5'4 
22*2 

Coloured 

Florida — 

White 

Coloured 

Kentucky — 

White 

Coloured 

Virginia — 
White 

25*0 
*3'* 

Coloured 

Total  Nine  State*— 
White 

6,180,118 
4,186,602 

4,759,465 
3,141,225 

30*0 
33'3 

Coloured 

"In  1870,  the  white  population  in  these  nine  States  was 
4,759,465;  in  1880,  it  had  risen  to  6,180,118 — an  increase  of 
1,420,653.  In  the  same  years  respectively  the  coloured  population 
was  3,141,225  and  4,186,602— an  increase  of  1,035,377.  The  ratio  of 
gain  in  the  white  was  30  percent,  and  in  the  coloured  3*33  percent. 

"These  facts  are  highly  suggestive  as  to  the  future  political 
status  of  the  South,  and  of  the  coloured  element  of  its  population. 
They  also  indicate  the  growing  commercial  importance  of  that 
section.  Those  who  imagined  that  the  coloured  population  would 
dwindle  and  decay  when  emancipation  threw  it  upon  its  own 
resources,  may  now  learn  how  mistaken  were  their  conceptions  as 
to  the  '  peculiar  institution '  being  essential  to  the  conservation  of 
that  race.  Those  who  predicted  that  the  white  population,  when 
deprived  of  their  property  in  slaves  and  of  the  profits  on  their 
labour,  would  forsake  the  South  and  leave  it  devastated,  may 
discover  from  these  facts  that  the  superior  race  find  it  quite  as 
profitable  to  employ  free  labour  as  slave.  We  have  before  us  the 
remarkable  fact  that,  so  far  as  growth  of  population  is  an  evidence 
of  material  prosperity,  the  South  shows  a  nigher  record  of  growth 
during  the  last  ten  years  than  any  other  section." 
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Argentine  Confederation. 

Bubnos   Aibbs.     Boletin    Mensusl    de    Estadistical 

Demcfftfica  7  Mttica.  .  Abril  de  1881    .    ™  I  StatiBtical  Bureau 
Movumento  de  la  Poblacion  de — durante  1880.  [ 
60pp.     Maps,  8to J 

Austria  and  Hungary — 

Statistisches  Jahrbuoh  fur  1878.  X  Heft.  SaniO  The  Imperial  Central 
tttawesen  und  Wohlthatig-keits-Anatalten,  Yieh-  V  Statistical  CommiB- 
eeuchen,  Brand-statistik,  Hagelach&den  J      sion 
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Austria  and  Hungary — Contd. 

Statistisches  Jahrbuch  fur  1879.  VII  Heft,  !>*•  Abth.^ 
Staatshaushalt,  Staatseinnahms-Gefftlle,  Staats- 
schuld.  VIII  Heft,  Vereine,  Actiengesellschuften, 
Bank-  und  Creditinstitute.  Registrirte  Erwerbs-  und 
Wirthschafts-ttenossenschaften,  Besitz-und  Lasten- 
stand  der  Realitaten    

Statistisches  Jahrbuch  fiir  Ungarn.  Hefte  I,  II,  VII," 
IX  und  X,  1878.  Hefte  I,  III,  IV,  V,  VI,  X,  XI 
und  XH,  1879 

Hivatalos  Statistikai  Kdzlemlnyek.  Magyarorszig 
Egyletei  Is  Tarsulatai,  1878- ban.  xlii  una  571  pp. 
Royal  4to.    Budapest     ^ 

Oesterreichisch-Ungarische  Sparcassen-Zeitung.    Cur-"^ 
rent  numbers.    Folio.     Wien   

Prague.  Krai,  hlavni  mesto  Praha.  Current  num- 
bers.   4to 

Belgium — 
Annuaire  Statistique,  11*  Annee,  1880.  xlvi  and  386  pp.' 

Maps.     Imp.  8vo.    Bruxelles,  1881 

Expose*  de  la  Situation  du  Royaume,  de  1861  a  1875. 

70  fa;»c.     Imp.  8vo 

Bbuibllbs.    Bulletin  Annuel  de  Statistique   Demo-' 

graphique  et  Meaicalc,  1880.    1  sheet 

Bulletin    Hebdomadaire    de   Statistique    Demo- 
graphic et  Meaicale.     Current  numbers.    Imp. 

8vo.    Bruxelles    t 

UAcademie  Royal*  des  Science*,  dee  Lettres  et  dee' 
Beaux-Arts  de  Belgique — 
Bulletins.    2#  Serie,  tomes  1—18,  24,  25,  46—50, 
Tables.   Tome  i  a  xx,  et  i  a  xxiii.  Annexe 

8vo 

1845, 1848-57, 1860-63, 1865,  1879-81. 


1857-80. 
1853-54. 
Annuaries. 
12mo.   ... 


China — 

Imperial  Maritime  Customs — 

I.  Statistical  Series — 

No.  2.  Customs  Gazette.  Nob.  xhrii  and  xlviii,  July 
to  December,  1880.  No.  4.  Reports  on  Trade 
at  the  Treaty  Ports  for  1879.  284  and  lxvi  pp. 
Diagrams  and  maps 

II.  Special  Series — 

No.  2.  Medical  Reports  to  March  and  to  Sep- 
tember, 1880.    Plates  and  a  map 

III.  Miscellaneous  Series — 

No.  6.  List  of  the  Chinese  Lighthouses,  Light 
Vessels,  Buoys,  and  Beacons  for  1881 ^ 


The  Imperial  Cental 
Statistical  OomnuV 


The  Royal  Hun- 
garian Statistical 
Bureau 

The  Editor 

The  Statistical  Con- 
mission  of  Prague 


The  Minister  of  the 
Interior 


Dr.  E. 


The  Academy 


k  R.  Hart,  Esq., 
Shanghai 


Denmark— 

Statistiske  Meddelelser,  Tredie  Rakke.  2d«  og  3d1* 
Binde.    8vo.     Kjdbenhavn,  1880 

Statistisk  Tabelv»rk.  Fjerde  R^kke.  Litra  D.  Nr.  3 
Vare-Indftirselen  og  Udfftrselen,  Handels-Flaaden, 
Skibsfarten  samt  Bramdeyins-Produktionen,  m.m.,  i 
aaret  1879  (Commerce,  navigation,  Ac.).  4to. 
Kj&benharn a 


Statistical  Bureau 
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Denmark —  Contd. 

Nationalokonoinisk  Tidsskrift.    3«*_ £•  Hefte,  1881.  \  The  Danish  Political 
3vo.  Kjdbenhavn. .. J     Economy  Society 


Canal  de  Sues,  Navigation  par  le.    8"  annee,  No.  1.1 

Janvier  a  Man,  1881 I  The  Direotor-General 

Commerce   Exterieur,    Bulletin  du.      4*  Trimestre,  j      of  Statistics 

1880  J 


Bulletin  de  Statistique  et  de  1 
Mars— Avril,   1881    / 


Ministere  dee  Finance*. 
Legislation  oomparee. 

Ministere  dee  Travaux  Publics,  Bulletin  du.  Mai,  1881 

Bevue  Bibliographique  Universelle,  Paris,  1881 — 

Partie  Litt6raire.    Avril — Juin ;  tome  12 

„     Technique,  Avril  et  Mai  j  tome  12.    8vo 

Economiste  Francais,  L\    Curreot  numbers.     Paris.... 

Bevue  Geographique  Internationale.  No*.  65, 58 — 62. 
4fi  annee.    4to.     Paris    

Soci6t6  de  Statistique  de  Paris,  Journal  de  la. 
Avril — Juin,  1881,  et  Table  Alphabltique  et  Analy- 
tique  des  15  premiers  volumes.    Imp.  8vo 


M.  A.  De  Foville 

Ministry  of   Public 
Work* 


The  Editor 


The  Society 


The  Statistical  Bu- 
reau of  Berlin 


Germany— 
Monatshefte    sur   Statistik    des   Deutschen    Beichs,!  Imperial  Statistical 

Februar— Avril,  1881.    4to.    Berlin   J       Office 

Berlin — 
Statistices  Jahrbuch  der  Stadt,  1879.    236  pp.,  8vo. 

Stufnahme  von  1880.     (Abstracts.)     12  pp.,  4to 

Yeroftentlichungen  des  Statistischen   Bureau's  der 
Stadt;    Eheschliessungen,  Geburten,  Sterbefalle 

nnd  Witterung,  Ac.    Current  numbers.    4to J 

Hambubg — 
Bericht  fiber  die  Medicinische  Statistik  fur  WO.l^^^j^ 

Diagrams.    4to , J  J 

Neues  Handel- Archiv.  Jahrgang,  1880.  x  and  228  pp.  1  Chamber    of    Corn- 
Imp.  8vo j      merce,  Hamburg 

Italy— 

Agricoltura.  Notuie  Intomo  alle  Condizioni  dell',  neglf 

anni  1878-79.    Vol.  i,  viii  and  614  pp.    Plate,  8vo. 

Roma 

Annali  dell'  Industria  e  del  Commercio.  1881,  Num.  81, 

Atti  della  Commissione  Consultiva  per  la  Pesca. 

Num.    82,  Sui   Trasporti  di  Merci  per  Ferrovia. 

Num.  33,  Legislazione  sulla  proprieta  letteraria  ed 

artistica.    Legge  e  regolamenti  vigenti  in  Ispagna 

sulla  proprieta  intellettuale.     Num.   34.  Atti  del 

Consiglio  dell*  Industria  e  del  Commercio.    Num. 

34"*.    AUegati  agli  atti  del  Consiglio  dell'  Industria 

e  del  Commercio.    Num.  35.    Dell*  Arte  Ceramica 

in  Boma.     Num.  36,   Belasione   sulle  Stance  di 

Liquidazione  di  Livorno 


The  Director-General 
of  Statistics 
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Italy—  Contd. 

Annali  di  Statistica,  1881.    Serie  2*,  yoIs.  xx,  xxi, 

xxiii  e  xxiy 

Annuario    Statistico    Italiano.     Anno  188L    155  e 

696  pp.    8vo.    Boma 

Atti  Parlamentari.    Sessione  1880.    Camera  dei  Depu- 

tati.    Biforma  della  legge  elettorale  politica.    Yols. 

i  o  ii.    4to.    1881 

Atti  Parlamentari.      Camera  dei  DeputatL     Cenai- 

mento  Generate  della  Popolazione  del  Begno.   8  pp., 

4to.    1881    

Atti  della  Giunta  per  la  Inchieeta  Agraria  e  sulle 

condizioni   della  Classe  Agricola.    Vol.  i,  fasc.  1. 

Proemio  del  President*.    37  pp.    4to.    1881 

Banques   d'Emission,  Statistique   Internationale  dea> 

Buasie.    59  pp.    4to.    Borne,  1881 

Bilanci  Comunah.    Anno  xvii.    1879.  Ixxxri  e  205  pp. 
Bollettino  Settimanale  dei  Prezzi  di  alcuni  dei  prindlpali 

Prodotti  A^rari.   Current  numbers.  Imp.  8to.  1881 
Bollettino  Mensile  delle  Situazioni  dei  Conti   degli 

Istituti  d'Emissione.     No.  12,  anno  xi ;  Nob.  1, 2, 8, 

Anno  xii.    Imp.  8to.    1881 

Bollettino  Bimestrale  delle  Situazioni  dei  Conti  No.  6, 

Anno  xi.     Imp.  8vo.    1881  

Bollettino  Bimestrale  del  Bisparmio.    No.  6,  Anno  v. 

1880 ;  No.  1,  anno  vi.     1881     Imp.  8vo 

Bollettino  di  Notizie  Commerciali.    Nob.  7  e  9 — 15, 

Anno  iii.     Imp.  8vo.    1881  

Bollettino  Consolare.    Nob.  3,  4,  5,  Anno  xrii.    Imp. 

8vo.    1881    

Debiti  Comunali.      Statistica  dei,  1879.      xxxir  and 

154  pp.,  imp.  8vo.    Boma 

Importazione  e  di  Esportazione  al  81  Marzo,  al  80 

ADiile,  ed  al  31  Maggio,  1881.   Statistica  di.   4to 

Inchieeta  Agraria.      vol.  i,  fasc.  ii  (Circoscrizione), 

fasc.  iii    (Proceed  Yerbali   delle  Adunanze  della 

Giunta.)     Imp.  4to.     1881   

Metalli  Preziosi.    La  Storia  e  la  Statistica  dei.   103  pp. 

8to.    Boma,  1881   

Ministero  della  Guerra.    Della  Leva  sui  Giovani  nati 

nell'  anno  1869  e  delle  Yicende  del  B.  Eaercito, 

1879-80.    4to.    Boma    

Navigazione  nei  Porti  del  Begno.     Anno  xix,  1879. 

Parte  seconda,  lx  e  100  pp.    Imp.  8vo.    Boma     .... 
Popolazione.     Movimento  dello  Stato  Ciyile.     Anno 

iviii,  1879.  Parte  seconda  ed  introduzione.  4to.  Boma 
SocietadiMutuoSoccorso.  Statistica  della.  Anno  1878. 

xxiii  and  343  pp 

Societa  Italiana  d'Igiene.    Giornale  della.    Nob.  3, 4,  e 

6,  anno  iii.    Imp.  8vo.    Milano,  1881 m 


TheBirector-General 
of  Statistics 


Births,  Marriages,  Deaths,  Ac,  Ac.,  1878-80.  21  Statis- J  3?3^?!^i^ 
ticalTablesof  (folded  in  paper  cover).  4to.  Tokio,1881 1     ^al^anita^ttiwi 

Asiatic  Society.     Transactions  of,  for  October,  1880,  "f  m,     a^j-*-. 
and  February,  1881.     Plates,  8vo.    Yokohama J  Ane  Bocie,y 

Statistical  Society  in  Tokei.  Second  issue  of  the  Journal  1  -d         «•        «^ 
(in  Japanese).    8vo.  J  "Duneo  Juirr>  *■* 
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iTetherlands.  Statistiek  der  Geboorten  en  der  Sterile"! 
naar  den  Leeftijd  en  de  Oorzaken  Tan  den  Dood  in  > 
Nederland.    October  to  December,  1880.    Amsterdam  J 

'Portugal.  Iisboa,  Boletim  da  Soeiedade  de  Geographia  \ 
de.    2*  Serie,  No».  3,  4.    X881 J 


Bulletin  de  la  Soci&e"  Imperial*  Buase 
Geographic.    Annee  1881 


def 


Statistical  Society  of 
the  Netherlands 


The  Society 

The  Russian  Impe- 
rial Geographical 
Society 


Spain. 

Oarreteras  del  Estado,  que  oomprende  el  plan  general' 
en  1°  de  Julio  de  1880.  Situation  de  las.  187  pp., 
imp  8to.    Madrid  

Ferro-Carriles  en  1°  de  enero  de  1881.  98  pp.,  imp. 
8vo.    Madrid  m 

Sociedad  Geografica  de  Madrid.  Boletin  de  la.  Tomo  x, 
Nos.  2—4, 1881.    8to 


The   Director-Gene- 
ral of  PubUc  Works 


-  The  Society 


Sweden  and  Norway— 

NOBWAT — 

Annnai re  Statistique  de  la  Norwege. 


1880.    87  pp.,  8vo.    Kriatiania... 
Norges  Offtcielle  Stafatik— 


2*  annee," 


D.  No.  2.  Norges  Sparebanker,  Tabeller  vedkom- 
mende  i  aarene  1876.  1877  og  1878.  66  pp., 
8to.     (Gaisses  d'Epargne) 

Sundhedstilstanden  og  Medicinalforholdene  i 
Norge  i  aaret  1878.  cxlix  and  888  pp.  Dia- 
grams, imp.  8to.    (L'Etat  Sanitaire  et  Mecttcale) 

Statistique  Internationale.  Navigation  Maritime, 
II.    78  pp.,  diagrams,  4to.    Christiania,  1881 

SWIDBH— 

Kapital-Konto  till  Biks-HufVud-Boken  f5r  ftr  1878' 

Biks-Stat  for  ar  1881.     (Budget) 

Officiela  StatitHk — 
A.    Befolknings-Statistik,  ny  fdljd,  xxi,  f6r   ar 
1879.     (Population)    

C.  Berjphandteringen  for  ftr  1879-     (Mines  et 

Usines) 

D.  Fabriker   och   Manufacturer   for    ar    1879. 

(Industrie)    

£.    InrikesSjdfart  och  Handel,  fdr&r  1879.    (Na- 

yigation  Interieur,  et  Commerce) 

€L    F&ngvfirden,    ny    fttljd,  xxi,    for   ftr   1879. 

(Prisons)   

I.     Telegrafvasendet,  ny  FOljd,  xz,  for  ar  1880 

(Telegraphes)    

K.    Helso-ooh  SjukY&rden,  i  och  ii,  ny  Fdljd  xix 

for  ftr  1879.     (Etat  Sanitaire)    

Ii.    Statens  Jernv&gatrafik,  18  och  18a,   for   ftr 

1879.    Map  and  diagram.     (Ohemins   de 

Fer) 

M.    Fostrerket  15  i  16,  f6r  firen  1878  i  1879 

(Poetes) 

Q.    Skogsvasendet,  xi,  for  ftr  1879.    (Forete) 
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Bureau 
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Donation!. 


Bj  whom  Fitmtci 


Central    Statistical 
Bureau 


Sweden  and  Norway — Contd. 
Swede*— Contd. 

Offieiela  Statistik— Contd. 
S.     Allmanna  Arbeten,  8,  for  Aret  1879.     (Tra-^ 

vaux  Publics.) 

T.  Lots-  och  Fyrinrattningen  s&xnt  Iafiaddnings- 
anstalterna  A  Rikets   Ruster,  viii,  fOr   ax 

1880.     (Navigation  et  Sauvetages)    

Y.  Br&nvins  Tillverkning  och  FOrsaljning,  in, 
for  Aren  1877-78  och  1878-79.  (Fabrication 
et  Yente  de  l'Eau-de-Vie.)  4to.  Stock- 
holm   


United  State*— 

Agriculture,  Monthly  Report  upon  the  condition  of  1  The      Commimam 
Crops,  April,  1881  J       of  Agriculture 

Bureau  of  Statistics — 
Commerce    and     Navigation,     Report    for.  1880.^ 

(Foreign  Commerce,  Immigration  and  Tonnage.) 

Ixxiii    and    901  pp.      Chart.     8 to.     Washing- 
ton  

Quarterly   Reports    relative  to  Imports,  Exports, 

Immigration,  and  Navigation,  to  September  and 

to  December,  18*10  

Summary    Statement    of    Imports    and    Exports. 

Nos.  7,    8,    and    9,  1880-81.     4to.      Waaning- 

ton 

Census  Bulletin,  No.  118.     Preliminary  Report  on 

Glass,  for  the  year  ending  31st  May,  1880.    7  pp. 

4to.     Pittsburgh _ 

Commerce,   Manufactures,  &c.,  Reports  of  Consuls/ 

Nos.  1 — 7,  October  and    November,  1880,    and 

January  to  May,  1881.    8vo 


J.  Nimmo,  Esq.,  Jan. 


J.  D.  Weeks,  Esq. 

Tne    Tlgjfca.gf|i[i*tit:   of 

State 


Bureau  of  Education — 
Circulars  of  Information  of  the,  1880.   No.  4,  Rural" 
School    Architecture.      No.    5,    English    Rural 

Schools.     Plates,  8vo 

Education  Report  for  1878.    Parts  1  and  2,cci  and 

730  pp.    Diagrams.     8vo , 

Finance.    Annual    Report  of   the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,    containing    the    following     reports    for 

1880.    xlviii  and  650  pp.,  8vo 

The  Six  Auditors  of  the  Treasury    

„     Commissioner  of  Customs 

„  „  Internal  Revenue 

„    Tvro  Comptrollers  

„    Comptroller  of  the  Currency 

„     Director  of  the  Mint 

„    Liabilities  to  Indian  Tribes    

„    Register    

„    Treasurer  of  the  United  States 

International  Exhibition,  1876.    Reports  of  the  United' 

States  Centennial  Commission,   in  9  vols.,  cloth, 

maps,  plates  and  diagrams.    Imp.  8vo.    Washington 

Statement    showing    the    Financial    and    Economic 

Transactions  for  the  four  years  ended  March,  1881 


The  Bureau 


The  Secretary  of  tie 
Treasury 


J.  Gh  Blaine,  Esq. 
J.  Nimmo,  Sea.,  jma 
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United  State*— Contd. 

Statement  of  the  Public  Debt  for  February,  1881 

Statistical  Abstract,   1880.      Third  number,  ri  and 
164  pp.,  8to.    Washington    


Trichina?  and  Trichinosis,  Report  on,  by  W.  C.  W. 
Glazier,  M.D.  212  pp.  Plates,  8vo.  Washington,  1881. 

Massachusetts.  Report  on  the  Statistics  of  Labor 
for  1881,  xiv  and  531  pp.,  8vo.    Boston 

New  York.  Police  and  Excise  of  Brooklyn,  Annual 
Report  of  the,  for  1880.     128  pp.,  8vo 

Pbovidbncb.  Report  of  Deaths  during  March  and 
April,  1881.    8vo 

American  Agricultural  Association.     Journal,  toI.  i,  1 

No.  1,  Imp.  8vo.     New  York,  1881 J 

American  Geographical  Society,  Bulletins  of  the.  No.  2.  \ 

1880,  Nos.  1  and  3, 1881.     8to.     New  York J 

Astor  Library.     Report  of  the  Trustees  for  1880.1 

Albany  J 

Bankers  Magazine.    Nos.  10, 11,  and  12,  toI.  zt,  4th  1 

series.     New  York,  1881    J 

Medical  Herald.    Nos.  23 — 26,  vol.  iii,  8to.  Louisville,  \ 

1881  J 

Smithsonian   Institution.    Report  of    the    Board  ofl 

Regents  for  1879.    631  pp.,  8to.     Washington J 

Philadelp  hia.    Proceedings  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  ] 

Sciences.     Parts  1,  2,  and  3,  January  to  December,  > 

1880.     Plates   J 

Philadelphia,  Journal  of  the  Franklin  Institute  of.  "I 

Nos.  3 — 6,  toL  cxi,  8vo.     1881 J 


J.  Nimmo,  Esq.,  jun. 

The  Surgeon- General 
of  the  Marine  Hos- 
pital Service 

The  Hon.  C.  D. 
Wright,  Chief  of 
the  Bureau 

F.  L.  Jenkins,  Esq. 

The  City  Registrar 

Edward   Atkinson, 
Esq. 

The  Society 

The  Chief  Librarian 

The  Editor 


The  Institution 
The  Academy 
The  Institute 


Colonial,  and  other 
Canada,  Dominion  of— 

Canals,  Report  of  the  Chief  Engineer  for  1880.    Maps 

and  Diagrams  

Finances.     Appropriation  accounts.    Report  for  1880 
Geological  Surrey  of  Canada.     Report  of  Progress  for 

1878-79,  with  four  separate  maps.    Maps  and  plates, 

8vo.    Montreal    , 

Indian  Affairs.  Report  of  the  Department  of,  for  1880 
Inland  Revenues — 

Report  for  1880.    Supplement  III,  Report  on  Adul- 
teration of  Food  for  1880  

Interior  Department.     Report  for  1880 

Marine  and  Fisheries.    Report  for  1879 

Militia.    Report  for  1880 

Postmaster-General's  Report  for  1880.    Parts  1  and  2 

Public  Accounts  for  1880  

Public  Works.    Report  for  1880  

Railways  and  Canals.    Report  for  1880  

Secretary  of  St*te,  Report  of  the,  for  1880 

Trade  and  Navigation,  Tables  of,  for  1880  ^ 

Fifteen  Handbooks  on  Canada  (in  general),  Manitoba,' 

and  the  North-West.    8vo.    1876  to  1880 


J.  M.  Courtney,  Esq., 
Deputy  Minister  of 
Finance 


E.  Hepple  Hall,  Esq. 
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Colonial,  and  other 
Cape  of  Good  Rope.      Acts  of 
Colony,  Session  1880.    Folio. 


Coutd. 

Parliament   of   thai   ^    ir;j.w  Vm 

Gape  Town....... J  *-  *"**  ■* 


> 


India,  Brttiah— 

Moral  and  Material  Progress  and  Condition  daring 

1878-79.    116  pp.,  folio :.~ 

Review  of  the  External  Land  Trade  for  1879-80. 

80  pp.,  man,  folio -.. 

Trade  and  Navigation,  Monthly  Accounts.    Nob.  10, 

11  and  12.    January— March,  1881.    8ro 

Trade  by  Land  with  Foreign  Countries.     Monthly  » 

Accounts.   Nos.  1  and  2,  April  to  June,  and  April  to  ' 

September,  1880.    8ro 

Bkhgal.    Report  of  the  Administration  of.    1879-80. 

513  and  ccxzi  pp.,  8ro. 

Asiatic  8ocieiy  of  Bengal — 

Proceedings.  Nos.  2—4,  February— April,  1881 

Journal.  Part  II,  No.  2,  toL  49,  1880.  Parts  I 
and  II,  No.  1,  toL  50,  188L  Plates.  Extra 
number  to  Part  I  for  1880.  (Grammar,  Voca- 
bulary, and  Specimens  of  the  Northern  Balochi 
language) m 


The  India  Office 


The  Indian  Goran- 


y 


The  Society 


Mauritius.    The  Almanac  and  Colonial 
1881.    riii  and  283  pp.    8ro.  . ........... 


fori  J.  B.  Kyshe,  Esq., 
j       Begpstrar-Genoal 


Colonial  Museum  of 
New  Zealand,  pa* 
Dr.  J.  Hector, 
FJEU3. 


Transactions  and  Proceedings  of  the  New  Zealand"' 

Institute.    Vols,  i,  ir — zii    — .. 

Geological  Report  of  the  Lower  Waikato    

Abstract  Geological  Report,  1868-69  

Progress  Reports  of  the  Geological  Surrey,  1871-72, 

1872-73,    1873-74,    1874-76,     1876-77,     1877-78> 

1878-79 

New  Zealand  Paleontology,  Part  4   

Meteorological  Reports,  1868-70, 1873-75, 1877 

Museum  and  Laboratory  Reports,  IV  to  XV 

Manual  of  Coleoptera 

„  Grasses 

„  Molluscs  

Catalogue  of  Land  Mollusca 

„  Tertiary    „      

„  Echinodermata    

„  Crustacea 

Phromium  Tenaz    

Catalogue  of  Flax  Exhibition  of  1871 

Official  Catalogue  of  New  Zealand  Court  at  Sydney 

Exhibition,  Appendix ... 

Official  Catalogue  of  New  Zealand  Court  at  Melbourne 

International  Exhibition  

New   Zealand    Handbook     

New  Zealand    Exhibition,    1865.    Jurors'    Reports. 

Maps  and  plates.  8vo.    Wellington    ._ 

'land.    GoTernment  Gazette,  Supplement  to  the  1  •»     .. ~ , 

ining  Vital  Statistics).    Folio.    Brisbane |  "egistrar-Genersl 
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India,  Colonial,  and  other  Possession* — Contd. 
South  Australia — 

Statistical  Register  for  1879  The  Chief  Secretary 

Transactions  and  Proceedings  and  Report  of  the  Royal  "| 

Society.    VoL  iii,  1879-80.   liv  and  191  pp.,  plates,  V  The  Society 

8vo.    Adelaide J 


Tasmania.    The  Mercury  of  Hohart.  Current  numbers  1 
of  the  Snmmary  for  Europe J 

Victoria — 

Census  of  1881.    Approximate  Summary.    Folio 

„  „  Regulations  and  Instructions  for  the 

Guidance  of  Persons  employed  on  the  Compilation. 

4to 

Mineral  Statistics  for  1880.    64  pp.,  folio  _, 

Reports  of  the  Mining  Surveyors  and  Registrars,  to  1 

December,  1880.    87  pp.,  folio.    Melbourne J 

Statistics  of  Friendly  Societies  for  1879  j 

Mblboumtb  and  Suburbs,  Vital  Statistics  of.    1880. 1 
1  sheet  J 


E.  Swarbreck   Hall, 
Esq. 


H.  H.  Hayter,  Esq., 
Government  Statist 


The    Minister   of 

Mines 
The   A^ent  -  General 

for  Victoria 

Registrar-General 


United  Kingdom — 

Diocesan  Maps  of  England  and  Wales,  Scotland  and 
Ireland.  1880.  Compiled  by  the  Rer.  D.  J. 
Mackey,  B.A  _ 

Chambers  of  Agriculture.    Report  for  1880.    14  pp.1 
8to.    London M 

Colonial  Office  List  for  1881.    429  pp.     Maps.    8vo, 

Foreign  Office  List  and  Diplomatic  and  Consular  Hand- 
book for  1881,  x  and  826  pp.    Maps.    8vo v. 

Factories  and  Workshops.     Report  for  1880.    128  pp.,' 
8to 

Local  Taxation  Committee.  Report  for  1880.  8  pp., 
8to.    London  

Navigation  and  Shipping,  Annual  Statement  of  the,  for 
1880,  Ti  and  269  pp.,  imp.  4to 

Statistical  Atlas  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland, 
edited  by  G.  P.  Beran,  F.G.S.  :— 

Part  IV,  Criminal  

Part  V,  Poor  Law  and  Pauperism 

Part  VI,  Marine  (Commercial).    Folio.    1880  ..... 

Statistical  Tables  relating  to  Colonial  and  other  Posses- 
sions.   Part  XVI,  1876-78.    xi  and  554  pp.,  folio.... 

Trade  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Statement  for  1880. 
4to ZZ 

Trade  and  Navigation.  Monthly  Returns.  March, 
April,  and  May,  1881 

A  diagram  representing — Fifty  Years'  History  of  the 
Cotton  Trade,  1830-80    

England  and  Wales — 

Births,  Deaths,  and  Marriages.  Report  of  the  Registrar- "| 

General.    (Abstracts  of  1879.)  cliii  and  256  pp.,  8vo.  I 

Quarterly  Return.     Marriages  to  December,  1880 ;  [ 

Births  and  Deaths  to  March,  1881    J 


The  Compiler 

Major  P.  G.  Craigie 

Messrs.  Harrison  and 
Sons,  Pall  Mall 

A  Redgrave,  Esq. 

Major  P.  G.  Craigie 

The  Board  of  Trade 


Messrs.  W.  and  A.  E. 
Johnston 


The  Board  of  Trade 


The  Editor  of  the 
British  Trade 
Journal 


The  Registrar-Gene- 
ral 
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[Jane, 


United  Kingdom—  Contd. 

Bristjl  Incorporated  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  Ship- 1   m,A  pi.^.t^ 
ping.    Report  for  18S1.     —  ^  >►  The  Chamber 


8ro. 


Census  of  1881.  Preliminary  Report  and  Tables  of  thel 
Population  and  House*,    xii  and  125  pp.,  folio,  1881 
Collectanea  Genealogica.  Edited  bj  C.  J.  Forster.  (List 
of  Members  of  Parliament,  Pedigree  of  the  Gentry, 
Ac.,  Ac.).    Part  I,  June,  1881,  imp.  8vo.   London- 
Friendly  Societies.     Reports  of  the  Chief  Registrar  ot, 

for  1870.     Part  I  (B) ' 

Local  Government  Board,  Supplement  to  the  Report" 
for  1879-80,  on  the  Recent  Progress  of  Levantine 
Plague,  and  on  Quarantine  in  the  Red  Sea.   riii  and 
246  pp.,  maps,  8to.    London 


The 
General 

The  Editor. 

The  Chief  Registrar 
of  Friendly  Soeietie* 

F.  Pnrdy,  Esq. 


Ireland- 
Births  and  Deaths  in  several  large  towns,  Weekly  Re-") 

turns,  with  a  quarterly  summary.    Current  numbers  I   tfaaimtri. ^n  «ntml 
Quarterly  Return  of  the  Marriages  to  December,  1880.  f  aeSuimr^naBni 

Births  and  Deaths  to  March,  1881    J 

Dublin.    Statistical  Tables  of  the  Metropolitan  Police  1  The  Oonunissinnix 

for  1880.    xvii  and  38  pp.,  folio   J       Police,  Dublin 

Statistical  and  Social    Inquiry  Society    of    Ireland,  \  m..  a^^t- 

Journal  of  the.    Part  LV1I,  January,  1881   J  Xne  oocie,7 

Scotland— 

Births,  Deaths,  and  Marriages  in  the  eight  principals 

towns,  Weekly  and  Monthly   Returns.      Current  I  The    Registrar- 
numbers    [       General 

Quarterly  Return  to  March,  1881 J 

Edinburgh.    Royal  Society  of— 
Proceedings.  Vol  i,  No.  106, 1879-80.    Plates.  8to.  1 
Transactions.    Vol  xxix,  Part  2, 1879-80.    Plates,  V  The  Society 
folio  : J 

Glasgow.    Remarks  by  Medical  Officer,  to  accompany  1  tw.  j  -r  tt.^ji 
Mortality  Tables  of  the  City,  to  December,  1880  ....  J  "  '  -*  x>*  ^^ 

Authors,  Ac — 
Boddt  (E.  M.).    The  History  of  Salt.    95  pp.,  8ro.  1  The  j^t^ 

London    1881 J 

Bourbinot  'J.  G.).    The  Intellectual  Development  of' 

the  Canadian  People,    xi  and  128  pp.,  cloth,  8vo. 

Toronto,  18S I  

Cbbnusohi    (Henri).      The    Monetary    Conference, 

Questions    addressed  to  the  British    and   Belgian 

Delegates  by.    82  pp.,  8to.    London,  1881 

Coldstream  (J.  P.).    On  the  Increase  of  Divorce  in 

Scotland.     16  pp.,  8vo.    Edinburgh,  1881 

Cobba   (Dr.  L.).     Guide  to  the  Study   of  Political 

Economy  (translated  from  the  second  Italian  edition). 

xvi  and  237  pp.,  8vo.     1880 _ 

Fossiok's  Fifty  Years'  History  of  the  Iron  Trade.    Al    n  j  Mabeon,  Esq. 

Diagram,  1881 I      *     * 

Gobhlbbt   (Dr.  Vine).    Zeitschrift   fur    Ethnologic 

(Bonder- Abdruck).    Die  Geschlechtsverschiedenheit 

der  Kinder  in  den  Khen.    8vo.    Berlin,  1881 

7IOT  (Yvbs).    Biblioth&que  des  Sciences  Contem-" 
K>raines.     La 
»aris,  1881 


Science  Economiqne.     470  pp.,  8vo. 


Messrs.  Macmulsii 
and  Co. 


>  The  Author 


>  Mons.  C.  ReinwaM 
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Authors,  Ac. — Contd. 

Hbwat  (A.,  F.F.A.)  On  Mortality  Tables,  introducing] 
a  new  Table  of  Mortality.     11  pp.,  diagram,  8vo.  y 

Glasgow,  1881 J 

Hill    (Charles  8.).     American   or   Foreign    Ships  ;\ 

^Whieh  P    44  pp.,  8vo.    New  York,  1881 J 

Kobosi  (Joseph) .    Plan  du  Depouillement  du  Recense- 1 

ment  de  Budapest.    88  pp.,  8to.     1881 f 

IiBQOTT  (A.).    Le  Suicide  Anoien  et  Moderns. 

and  468  pp.,  8vo.    Paris,  1881 

Lovely  (W.).    Where  to  go  for  Help.    2nd  edition, 

16  pp.,  24mo.    London,  1881 

MsiTZKir  (August).  Die  Irische  Landfrage  und  die'l 
Stein-Harden bergische  Qesetzgebung.  (Sepsratabzug  I 
ana  Jahrbuch  fur  Qesetzgebung,  Ac,  im  Deutschen  f 

Reiche.)     8to.     Leipzig,  1881 J 

Muxhall  (M.  G.).    1ialance-sheet    of    the    World,  1 
1870-80.    viii  and  143  pp.,  plates,  8vo.     London  ....  J 
Pkbk  (Sib  H.)     Tables  on  ihe  Trade  of  the  United' 
Kingdom  with    France    from   1871-80,    and    two  ► 

previous  Decennial  Periods.     Folio 

Bobtkb  (J.).  Numero  dei  Divorzi  e  Separazioni  in 
Belgio,  Olanda  e  Francia.    27  pp.,  imp.  8vo.    Roma,  » 

1881 

Sbtd  (E.).    The  Monetary  Conference  in  Paris  and' 

England.    24  pp.,  8to.    London,  1881  / 

Sbtd  (R.).    Tables  of   Statistics  of  Failures  in  the! 
United  Kingdom  during  1870-80.    1  sheet,  folio  ....  j' 
Skbb  (A.  H.).    Suggestions  as   to  lines  for  Future' 
Research.  62  pp.,  plates  and  diagrams,  8to.  London, 

1881 

Thttbbon  (R  ).  Supplement  to  the  second  edition  of" 
Dock  and  Port  Charges  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,    viii  and  232  pp.,  maps  and  views,  8to. 

London,  1881  ^ 

Industrial     Arbitration    and    Con-" 

ciliation.    7pp.,8vo.    1879 

Industrial  Arbitration  and  Con- 
ciliation in  France  and  England. 
16  pp.,  8to.  Pittsburgh,  1879 .... 
Industrial  Conciliation  and  Arbitra- 
tion in  New  York,  Ohio,  and 
Pennsylvania*  75pp.,8ro.  Boston, 

1881 

Report  on  the  Practical  Operation 
of  Arbitration  and  Conciliation 
in  the  settlements  of  differences 
between  Employers  and  Em- 
ployes in  England.    47  pp.,  8vo. 

Harrisburg,  1879 

Die  Krieis  in  der  Landwirtbscbaft 
viii  and  352  pp.,  8vo. 


Wbbkb  (J.  D.). 


E.  Stanford,  Esq. 
The  Compiler 

The  Author 

The  Compiler 
The  Author 


Wibth  (Max) 

und    Mittel  zur  Abhuife. 

Berlin.     1881  

Westoabth  (W.).    The  Paris  Monetary  Conference! 

and  the  Silver  Question.    4  pp.,  4to.    London,  1881  J 
Zimxbbli'b  Statistical  Diagram  Chart,  a  specimen  \ 

blank  form  of  j 


Mr.  Zimmerli 
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[June,  1881 


Donations. 


Bji 


Societies),  &o. — 
Actuaries,  Journal  of  the  Institute  of.    No.  CXXII,  1 

January,  1881  J 

Arts,  Journal  of  the  Society  of.    Current  numbers 

British  Iron  Trade  Association.    Beport  for  1881 \ 


Bankers,  Journal  of  the  Institute  of.    Parts  4, 5,  and  6,  f 

toL  ii,  1881  / 

Civil  Engineers,  Proceedings  of  the  Institution  of, 

1880-81.    Part  I,  plates,  8vo 

Eccentric  Club,  Particulars  of  the.    Part  II,  196  pp., 

8to.    London,  1881    

Howard  Association,  the — 

The  Diminution  of  Pauperism  (1878).    4pp«,  8vo. 

Summarised    Information  on  Capital 
(1881).    4pp.,8vo 

National  Habits  of  Providence  (1881). 

JuTenile  Offenders  (1881).    4  pp 


!l 


The  Institute 

The  Society 

J.    S.    Jeans,  Eft}, 

Secretary  of  tk 

Association 

The  Institute 
The  Institution 
Wm.  Dawfaam,  1* 


4  pp. 


Labourers'  Friend,  the.    April,  1881  - 

Liverpool  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society.    Pro-' 

eeedings  for  1878-79  and  1879-80.   Plates,  cloth,  8vo.  j 
Mechanical  Engineers,  Institution  of.     Proceedings, 

October,  1880,  and  January,  1881.    Plates 

Newcastle-upon-Type  Public  Libraries.    Catalogue  of '' 

the  Central  Lending  Department.  829pp.,8vo.  1881/ 
Boyal  Agricultural  Society,  Journal  of  the.    2nd  series/ 

vol.  xvii,  part  1, 1881  

Boyal  Asiatic  Society,  Journal  of    the.      Vol.  xiii, 

parts  1  and  2, 1881 

Boyal    Geographical    8ociety,    Proceedings    of    the. 

Parts  4,  5,  and  6,  vol.  ii,  1881  

Boyal  Institution  of  Great  Britain,  Proceedings  of  the. 

December,  1880.    Plates,  8vo   

Boyal  Medical  and  Chirurgical  Sotiety,  Proceedings  of 

the.    Part  1,  toI.  ix    

Boyal  Society,  Proceedings  of  the.    Nos.  210  and  211, 

toI.  zxzi ;  No.  212,  vol.  xxxii   w 

Boyal  United  Service  Institution.    Journal,  vol.  xxv, " 

Nos.  109  and  110.    1881.    Maps  and  plates  J ' 

Surveyors,  Transactions  of  the  Institution  of.    Parts ' 

9—12,  vol.  xiii J 

Social  Science  Association — 

Sessional  Proceedings.    No.  8,  vol.  xiv    "I 

Transactions  for  1880.    xlviii  and  880  pp J 


The  Assooistion 

The  Society  for  la- 
proving  the  Gob- 
dition  of  the  I*-i 
bouring  CSsmsi 

The  Society 
The  Institution 
The  Librarian 


The  Society 

The  Institution 
The  Society 
The  Institution 

The 
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JOURNAL  OF  THE  STATISTICAL  SOCIETY, 

SEPTEMBER,  188L 


Report  of  the  Council  for  the  Financial  Yeas  ended  Zlst  December, 
1880,  and  for  the  Sessional  Yeas  ending  28th  June,  1881, 
presented  at  the  Pobtt-Seventh  Anniversary  Meeting  of  the 
Statistical  Society,  held  at  the  Society's  Booms,  Somerset  Souse 
Terrace  (King's  College  Entrance),  Strand,  London,  on  the  28th 
of  June,  1881 ;  and  also,  of  the  Proceedings  at  the  Meeting. 

Dr.  W.  A.  Guy,  F.R.S.,  a  Past  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  circular  convening  the  meeting  having  been  read,  and  the 
minutes  of  the  last  ordinary  meeting  read  and  confirmed,  the  fol- 
lowing report  was  read : — 

Report  of  the  Council. 

The  Council  have  the  honour  to  submit  their  forty-seventh 
annual  report. 

In  the  past  year  the  number  of  members  has  risen  from  783  to 
808.  The  result  compares  as  follows  with  the  average  of  the 
previous  ten  years : — 


Particulars. 

1880. 

A  wage  for 

the 

Previous  Ten  Yean. 

Numbe!"  of  TWlowa  on  Slut  T)eoftmbop   

808 

129 

49 

74 

584 

Life  Member*  included  in  the  *bove  T 

87 

Number  lost  by  death,  withdrawal  or  default   

New  Fellows  elected 

84 
72 

Since  the  1st  of  January  last  thirty  new  Fellows  have  been 
elected. 

The  financial  condition  of  the  Society  also  shows  satisfactory 
progress,  and  an  increase  in  the  receipts  from  all  sources  in  1880, 
viz.,  1,902?.,  as  compared  with  1,698/.  for  the  previous  year.  By 
reference  to  the  accounts  at  the  end  of  this  report,  it  will  be  seen 
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that  each  item  of  the  receipts,  shows  an  increase  on  the  previous 
year.  T-he  chief  increase  occurs  nnder  the  head  of  compositions, 
which  item,  however,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind,  is  of  a  more 
fluctuating  character  than  the  other  sources  of  income.  The  real 
progress  in  the  more  permanent  sources  of  income,  is  bronght  out 
by  the  subjoined  analysis  of  the  receipts  of  the  Society  for  the  last 
five  years : 


Receipts  per 

1880. 

1879. 

1878. 

1877. 

1876. 

for 
Fire  Yean 

Dividends   

£ 

75 

i,3i7 

273 

202 

35 

£ 
65 

1,300 

126 

176 

81 

£ 

5$ 

',i97 

294 

169 

17 

£ 
41 

1,117 

252 

151 

36 

£ 

38 

1,054 

168 

'59 

19 

£ 

Annual  Subscriptions    

Compositions 

1,197 
123 

Journal  sales  .... ...  . .,,  ,..,. 

171 

Advertisements  in  Journal 

28 

• 

1,902 

1,698 

i,73* 

1,597 

i,438 

iM 

The  investments  of  the  Society  at  the  present  time  are  increased 
to  3,000/.  of  New  Three  per  Cents,  as  compared  with  2,700/.  a  year 
ago.  The  following  is  a  comparison  of  certain  particulars  for  last 
year,  with  the  average  of  the  previous  ten  years : — 


Particulars. 

1880. 

Average*/ 

the 
Previous  Teaman. 

Balance  at  beginning  of  year  

£ 

84 

1,902 

180 

4,614 

£ 
254 

Receipts  from  all  sources 

1,323 
243 

Cash  balance  at  end  of  year 

Surplus  of  assets  over  liabilities 

2,839 

A  comparison  of  the  principal  figures  at  intervals  of  ten  years 
from  the  formation  of  the  Society,  will  further  show  the  progress 
that  has  been  made  : — 


Comparison  of  Condition  of  Society  at  Intervals  of  Ten 

Tears,  on 

31*  0*. 

Year. 

Number 
of  Fellows. 

Income. 

Expenditure. 

Amount 
Invested. 

Liabilities. 

0*4 
Rabmce. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1840 .... 

416 

793 

800 

867 

*75 

53 

'50 .... 

380 

703 

672 

867 

396 

65 

'60 .... 

374 

706 

788 

867 

126 

216 

'70 .... 

4°3 

852 

839 

1,136 

*35 

214 

'80 .... 

808 

1,902 

i,5i7 

2,572 

"4 

180 
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It  will  be  noticed  that  great  progress  has  been  made  during 
the  last  decade,  the  number  of  Fellows,  the  income,  and  amount 
invested,  having  been  more  than  doubled  in  that  time.  The 
following  table  gives  the  particulars  for  each  year  of  that 
period : — 


Year. 

Number 
of  Fellows. 

Income. 

Expenditure. 

Amount 
Invested. 

Liabilities. 

Cash 
Balance. 

1871 .... 

43  f 

£ 
880 

£ 

804 

£ 
1,136 

£ 

"5 

£ 

290 

72 .... 

454 

1,112 

806 

1,322 

i35 

411 

73 .... 

530 

1,248 

1,097 

1,507 

135 

376 

74.... 

588 

1,377 

1,49** 

1,507 

460 

62 

75.... 

607 

1,231 

1,733* 

1,207 

216 

94 

76 .... 

611 

1,438 

i,340* 

1,207 

187 

192 

.77.... 

683 

1,597 

1,286 

1,398 

201 

312 

78.... 

746 

1,732 

x,345 

1,902 

168 

194 

79 .... 

783 

1,698 

1,4*7 

2,283 

238 

84 

'80 .... 

808 

1,902 

i,5  ^  7t 

2,572 

"4 

180 

*  The  expenditure  of  these  years  was  affected  by  the  heavy  expenses  incident 
to  moving  into  new  premises. 

f  The  expenditure  of  this  year  is  affected  by  the  expenses  attending  the 
alteration  and  redecoration  of  the  meeting  room,  referred  to  further  on. 


Confirmation  of  the  steady  progress  of  the  Society  is  found  in 
the  increasing  sale  of  the  Society's  Journal,  and  may  again  be 
referred  to  with  satisfaction.     The  average  of  the  annual  sales 

£ 

In  the  ten  years  1841-50   was 56 

'51-60      , 83 

'61-70     „    97 

'71-80     „    155 

The  amount  realised  in  1880  as  already  shown  was  202/.,  which 
exceeds  that  of  any  previous  year. 

The  Inaugural  Address  of  the  President  was  given  on  the  re- 
assembling of  the  Society  in  November,  and  the  papers  read  and 
the  members  elected  at  each  of  the  monthly  meetings  are  recorded 
as  follows : — 

2g2 
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Session  1880-81. 


First  Ordinary  Meeting,  Tuesday,  16th  November,  1880. 
The  President,  James  Caird,  Esq.,  C.B.,  F.R.S.,  in  the  Chair. 
The  following  were  elected  Fellows : — 


Henry  Russell  Evans. 

Charles  Beddell. 

Sir  R.  Temple,  Bart.,  G.C.S.I.,  D.C.L. 

Edward  C.  Maddison. 

R.  Stewart  Menzies. 

Walter  Hazell. 

John  B.  Gates,  jun.,  A.C.A. 

Henry  Charles  Bordett. 


Henry  Ling  Roth. 
George  Woodyatt  Hastings,  ILP. 
R.  H.  Jones. 
Frank  Debenham. 
Gerard  Van  de  Linde,  A.C.A. 
George  Finlay. 

William    R.   Hazard,   M.A.,  M.D., 
M.R.C.P.  London. 


(a)  The  President  delivered  an  Inaugural  Address,  and  pre- 
sented the  "Howard  Medal  "  for  1880  (with  20L)  to 

Henbt  Percy  Potter,  Esq.,  F.B.C.S., 

for  his  Essay  on 

"  The  Oriental  Plague  in  its  Social,  Economical,  Political,  and 
"  International  Relations :  Special  Reference  being  made  to  the 
"  Labours  of  Howard  on  the  subject."* 

(b)  Dr.  F.  J.  Mouat,  F.R.C.S.,  read  a  "Note  on  the  Tenth 
"  Census  of  the  United  States  of  America." 


Second  Ordinary  Meeting,  Tuesday,  21st  December,  1880. 
The  President,  James  Caird,  Esq.,  C.B.,  F.R.S.,  in  the  Chair. 
The  following  were  elected  Fellows : — 


Colonel  E.  C.  J.  Williams,  R.E. 
Joehua  Henry  Lamprey. 
Sir  E.  W.  Stafford,  K.C.M.G. 
William  Lovely,  R.N. 
Frederick  Nevill  Clarke. 
E.  White  Wallis,  F.M.S. 


John  Towne  Dansou. 
Charles  E.  Goodhart. 
Robert  Henryson  Caird. 
George  Taylor. 
Robert  Castle. 
Thomas  Sherwood  Smith. 


Mr.  R.  Price  Williams  read  a  Paper  on  "  The  Question  of  the 
"  Reduction  of  the  Present  Postal  Telegraph  Tariff." 


*  The  essay  will  be  found  in  the  December  number  of  the  Journal  tor  1880. 
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Third  Ordinary  Meeting,  Tuesday,  18th  January,  1881, 

James  Heywood,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  Honorary  Vice-President,  in 
the  Chair. 

The  following  were  elected  Fellows : — 


William  Henry  Gatty. 
Malcolm  Billon. 
George  Bishop. 


Frederick  N.  Newoome. 
E.  Eltham  Johnson. 
Marco  Besso. 


Ebeneser  Walker  Henry. 

(a)  Mr.  Wynnard  Hooper  read  a  Paper  on  "  The  Method  of 
"  Statistical  Analysis." 

(b)  Mr.  J.  B.  Martin,  Honorary  Secretary,  read  a  Paper  by 
Mr.  J.  T.  Danson  on  "  The  Growth  of  the  Human  Body." 


Fourth  Ordinary  Meeting,  Tuesday,  15th  February,  1881. 
The  President,  James  Catrd,  Esq.,  C.B.,  F.R.S.,  in  the  Chair. 
The  following  were  elected  Fellows : — 


Thomas  Robins  'Bolitho. 
Arthur  Duff  Morison. 
R.  B.  Perring. 


Samuel  Parr. 

Robert  Alexander  Meyer. 

Henry  Maunder  Williams. 


Mr.  C.  Walford  read  a  Paper  on  "The  Number  of  Deaths 
"  from  Negligence,  Violence,  and  Misadventure  in  the  United 
"  Kingdom  and  some  other  Countries." 


Fifth  Ordinary  Meeting,  Tuesday,  15th  March,  1881. 
The  President,  Jambs  Caied,  Esq.,  C.B.,  F.R.S,,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  were  elected  Fellows : — 

Frederick  Brboksbank  Garnett.    1        Iter,  Alfred  Caldeoott,  M Jk. 
Archibald  Hewat.  |        William  H.  Greening. 

The  undermentioned  was  elected  an  Honorary  Member : — 
John  S.  Billings,  Esq.,  M.D.,  of  Washington. 

Dr.  W.  A.  Guy,  F.R.S.,  read  a  Paper  on  "  Temperature  and  its 
"  Relation  to  Mortality :  an  Illustration  of  the  Application  of  the 
"  Numerical  Method  to  the  Discovery  of  Truth." 
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Sixth  Ordinary  Meeting,  Tuesday,  12th  April,  1881. 
'  The  Treasurer,  R.  B.  Maetin,  Esq.,  M.P.,  in  the  Chair. 
The  following  were  elected  Fellows : — 


S.  G.  Goodrich. 
Frederick  Stancliffe. 
B.  Barrington-Kennett,  MJL, 
LL.M.  Cantab. 


Francis  Henry  Skrine. 
James  Salmon. 
Robert  Paulson  Spice,  C.E. 
R.  M.  DohelL 


Mr.   H.   R.   Droop  read   a  Paper  on  "Methods  of  Electing 
"  Representatives." 


Seventh  Ordinary  Meeting,  Tuesday,  17th  May,  1881. 
The  President,  James  Caied,  Esq.,  C.B.,  P.R.S.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  were  elected  Fellows : — 

Lionel  Edward  Gresley  Carden.    |      Charles  McCay  MacdonaliL 

Mr.  R.  Denny  Urlin  read  a  Paper  on  "  The  History  and  Statis- 
"  tics  of  the  Irish  Incumbered  Estates  Court,  with  Suggestions  for 
"  a  Tribunal  with  Similar  Jurisdiction  in  England." 


Eighth  Ordinary  Meeting,  Tuesday,  21st  June,  1881. 
The  President,  James  Caied,  Esq.,  C.B.,  F.R.S.,  in  the  Chair. 
The  following  were  elected  Fellows : — 

Richard  Knight  Causton,  M.P.      I      Right  Hon.  The  Earl  of  Lyttoo. 
Right  Hon.  The  Earl  of  Jersey.     |      Rev.  Canon  D.  J.  Hackay. 

Mr.  Hyde  Clarke  read  a  Paper  on  "  The  English  Stations  in 
"  the  Hill  Regions  of  India :  their  Value  and  Importance,  with 
"  some  Statistics  of  their  Products  and  Trade." 


The  Council  venture  to  hope  that  the  above  synopsis  of  the 
operations  of  the  past  year  will  be  accepted  as  evidence  that  the 
work  of  the  Statistical  Society  is  being  carried  on  with  unimpaired 
efficiency,  and  that,  to  quote  the  language  of  previous  reports,  it 
"  fully  maintains  the  position  it  has  obtained  as  respects  the  number 
u  of  its  members,  and  its  power  to  fulfil  the  objects  for  which  it 
"  was  established." 

While  fully  recognising  the  merits  of  the  papers  read  during 
the  Session  1880-81,  they  would  call  especial  notice  to  the  paper* 
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of  Dr.  Guy  and  Mr.  Wynnard  Hooper,  both  of  which  are  of  par- 
ticular value  as  illustrating  the  statistical  method  in  the  abstract. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  inaugural  address  of  the  President  was  a 
worthy  introduction  to  other  papers  dealing  with  questions  of 
practical  and  present  importance. 

The  success  of  the  evening  meetings  has  been  greatly  furthered 
by  the  alterations  which  have  been  carried  out  in  the  arrangement 
o&  the  rooms,  whereby  the  ventilation  has  been  very  much  im- 
proved, and  the  comfort  of  the  readers  of  the  papers  no  less  than 
that  of  the  audience  has  been  increased.  At  the  same  time 
arrangements  have  been  made  with  the  Institute  of  Chemistry  for 
sub-letting  to  them,  at  an  increased  rental,  a  portion  of  the  upper 
part  of  the  premises. 

The  House  Accommodation  Committee  has  now  been  dissolved, 
and  a  vote  of  thanks  has  been  conveyed  by  the  Council,  on  behalf 
of  the  Society,  to  the  members  thereof,  and  especially  to  its  chair- 
man, Dr.  Guy,  for  their  exertions  in  endeavouring  to  find  suitable 
premises  for  the  Society  elsewhere.  The  thanks  of  the  Society 
have  also  been  conveyed  to  the  Council  of  King's  College,  for  the 
courtesy  and  liberality  with  which  they  responded  to  the  request 
made  to  them  as  to  the  alteration  of  the  meeting  room,  and  the 
improved  terms  of  the  present  occupancy.  At  the  same  time,  in 
view  of  the  short  tenure  under  which  the  present  premises  are 
held,  the  question  of  securing  house-room  elsewhere  must  still  be 
considered  as  one  of  pressing  importance. 

Sir  Thomas  Brassey,  K.C.8.,  M.P.,  resigned  his  position  as 
President  of  the  Society  at  the  end  of  his  first  year  of  office,  having 
accepted  an  appointment  under  the  Crown  that  no  longer  allowed 
him  any  available  leisure ;  while  the  Council  wish  to  express  their 
regret  at  the  loss  of  his  services,  they  cannot  but  congratulate  the 
Society  in  having  secured  as  his  successor  Mr.  James  Caird,  C.8., 
F.R.S.  The  lamented  death  of  Mr.  Archibald  Hamilton  caused  a 
vacancy  in  the  Council,  which  was  filled,  under  Rule  15,  by  the 
election  of  Sir  John  Lubbock,  Bart.,  M.P. 

The  increase  of  the  Society's  Library,  and  the  need  of  a  revision 
of  the  catalogue,  has  been  and  still  is  a  matter  under  the  careful 
consideration  of  the  Council,  who  will  use  their  best  endeavours  to 
give  to  the  members  of  the  Society  every  facility  for  availing  them- 
selves of  the  valuable  books  of  reference  contained  in  the  library. 
The  Council  are  also  preparing  for  publication  a  library  catalogue. 
While  congratulating  the  Society  on  the  continued  increase  in 
the  number  of  its  Fellows,  the  Council  cannot  but  bear  in  mind 
that  without  a  steady  annual  increase,  the  Society  can  hardly  be 
said  to  keep  pace  with  the  rapid  growth  of  the  population,  wealth, 
and  intelligence  of  the  country ;  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  Fellows 
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generally  will  use  their  best  exertions  to  add  to  the  roll  of  the 
Society  the  names  of  any  of  their  friends  by  whom  the  prestige 
of  the  Society  will  be  not  only  maintained  but  increased.  In  bo 
long  time  the  Statistical  Society  will  enter  on  its  fiftieth  year  of 
existence,  and  the  Council  do  not  think  it  unreasonable  to  express 
a  hope  that  by  that  time  the  Society  will  number  not  less  than  a 
thousand  Fellows. 

The  Society  was  well  represented  by  its  Fellows  at  the  Meeting 
of  the  British  Association  at  Swansea  in  August,  1880,  and  also 
at  the  Meeting  of  the  National  Association  for  the  Promotion  of 
Social  Science  in  October,  at  Edinburgh. 

The  subject  of  essays  in  competition  for  the  Howard  Medal 
of  1882  (with  20L  added)  is  to  be— 

"  On  the  State  of  the  Prisons  of  England  and  Wales  in  the 
"  Eighteenth  Century,  and  its  Influence  on  the  Severity  and  Spread 
"  of  Small  Pox  among  the  English  Population  at  that  Period.  The 
"  Essays  also  to  present  a  Comparison  of  the  Mortality  by  Small 
"  Pox  among  the  Prison  Population  of  England  and  Wales  daring 
"the  Eighteenth  Century,  with  the  Mortality  from  the  same  cause 
"  during  the  last  Twenty  Years." 

The  Society  has  had  to  lament  the  death  of  the  following 
members  since  the  last  anniversary  meeting : — 

Fellows. 
Russell  Scott. 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Belper,  P.C.,  F.R.S.  (c) 
James  Macgregor  Mackay. 
Joseph  Thomas  Mitchell,  M.R.C.S. 
James  Hertz. 
James  Whishaw  (c). 
Archibald  Hamilton,  J.P.  (c). 
Professor  W.  B.  Hodgson,  LL.D. 
John  Whitwell,  M.P. 
Deputy  John  Hawkins  Elliott. 
George  Gibson  Richardson,  J.P. 
John  William  Tottie  (c). 
W.  H.  Charlton. 
Matthew  Henry  Marsh  (c). 
Daniel  Gurney. 
Ernest  Seyd  (c). 
James  Macdonald. 
John  Alexander  Hankey. 

Honorary  Member. 
His  Honour  Sir  Redmond  Barry,  Kt. 

(c)  Indicates  those  who  on  one  or  more  occasions  had  served  on  the  Council. 
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Of  these  Lord  Belper  was  an  original  member  of  the  Society, 
while  several  had  served  the  Society  as  members  of  the  Council,  as 
auditors,  or  as  contributors  of  valuable  papers. 

The  following  list  of  Fellows  proposed  as  President,  Council, 
and  Officers  of  the  Society  for  the  Session  1881-82,  is  submitted 
ior  the  consideration  of  the  meeting : — 


Couxon.  ahd  Officers  fob  1881-82. 

PRESIDENT. 
JAMES  CAIED,  C.B.,  F.B.8. 

COUNCIL. 


Arthur  H.  Bailey,  F.I.A. 

T.  Graham  Balfour,  M.D.,  F.BJ3. 

Alfred  Edward  Bateman. 

Ck  Phillips  Bevan. 

8tepben  Bourne. 

8ir  George  Campbell,  K.O.8.I.,  M.F. 

J.  Oldfield  Chadwick,  F.B.G.S. 

Hammond  Chubb,  B.A. 

Hyde  Clarke. 

Ut  Hon.  the  Sari  of  Dunrayen,  K.P  * 

Bobert  Giffen. 

Rowland  Hamilton.* 

Frederick  Hendriks. 

Noel  A.  Humphreys. 

Bobert  Laweon. 


Professor  Leone  Levi,  LL.D. 

Sir  John  Lubbock,  Bart.,  M.P.,  F.B.S. 

John  B.  Martin,  M.A. 

Richard  Biddulph  Martin,  M.P. 

Frederic  John  Mouat,  M.D.,  F.B.C.S. 

Francis  G.  P.  Neison. 

Evan  C.  Nepean.* 

George  Palmer,  M.P.* 

Bobert  Hogarth  Patterson. 

Henry  D.  Pochin. 

Frederick  Purdy. 

Sir  W.  Bose  Bobinson,  K.C.S.I.* 

Thomas  A.  Welton. 

Cornelius  Waif ord,  F.I.A. 

B.  Price  Williams,  C.E  * 


Those  marked  *  are  new  Members  of  Council. 

TREASURER. 
Bichard  Biddulph  Martin,  M.P. 

SECRETARIES. 

Hammond  Chubb.  |         Bobert  Giffen. 

John  B.  Martini 


FOREIGN  SECRETARY. 
Frederic  J.  Mouat,  M.D. 
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The  abstract  of  receipts  and  expenditure,  and  the  balance  sheet 
of  assets  and  liabilities  at  31st  December,  1880,  are  subjoined, 
together  with  the  report  of  tbe  Auditors  on  the  accounts  for  the 
same  year : — 

(I.) — Abstract  of  Receipts  and  Payments  for  the  Year  ending 
ZUt  December,  1880. 


KEOEIPTS. 

£     «.   < 
Balance  in  Bank,  81at)     rcA  1fi    1 
December,  1879  ...)    **°  1S    1 

Balanoe  of  Petty  Cash .        3  16    6 

84    9 

Dividends  on  2,400/. )       QR    R 
New  8  per  Cents...  >       *0    °    " 

Ditto  on  2,700/.  ditto...      39    9    9 

74  14 

Subscriptions  received  for: — 

87  Arrears £77  14    - 

671880'..!!!!..^}   ^o710  - 

15  in  Advance  31  10    - 

1,816  14 

627 

18  Compositions  273    - 

Journal  Sales £202    -    4 

Journal,    Advertise-  ">       Qf>        ,, 

mentsin  J       85    ~  U 

237    1 


£1,985  19    7 


PAYMENTS. 

Rent £200    -   - 

Less  sublet 118  15   - 


Salaries,  Wages,  and  Pension  .., 

Journal,  Printing £512  16 

„       Annual  Index 

„       Shorthand  ) 
Reporters  ) 

»       I**  te 

Services 


£   i.4 
S39  H  I 


srary ) 
trvices  ) 


5    5 
19    8 

35  U 


573  • 
HI 
tfU 
»* 
Tfitt 

»1 

10 

50  1 
IIS  II 

10  « 

11 

1,517  i 
Purchase  of  300/.  New  8  per  Cents     **  1 

A** 
Balance    at    Drum-)    1SA  .. 
mond's J    159  17    " 

Balance  of  Petty  Cash      20    2  11 


Advertising  

Ordinary  Meeting  Expenses 

Library  

Stationery  and  Sundry  Printing ... 

Postage  and  delivery  of  Journals,  \ 
Ac ) 

Fire  and  Lights  

Incidental  Expenses    

Furniture  and  Repairs    

Grant  with  Howard  Medal    

Howard  Medals   


m 


Total &j*\ 


29th  April,  1881. 


(Signed)  "J.  O.  Chadwick, 

"  J.  Whitchkr,  Jr., 
"  O.  Harvey  Simmonds,^ 


And** 


i 
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(II.) — Balance  Sheet  of  Assets  and  Liabilities,  31«*  December,  1880. 


LIABILITIES. 

£    t.    <L       £    $.    d. 

Per  Accounts  for — 

December    number')    1-A    0    ft 
of  the  Journal,  Ac.  J   10U    *    * 

Annual  Index  to  ditto       5    5- 

Misoeilaneous  print- *)     91    5    3 
ing,  &o > 

Stationery,  Ac 11  17    2 

Advertisements 13    8    5 


Miscellaneous      (as)     10    « 
per  List) )     "    '' 


Balance  in  favour  of  the  Society. 


-      214    2    1 
.    4,613  11    3 

£4,827  18    4 


ASSETS. 

£     i.  d. 

Cash  Balances    179  19  11 

2,700/.  New  3  per  Cents,  cost  2,572    1    5 

Property:  Estimated  Value  of, 
viz. — 

Books  in  Library £1,000 

Journals  in  Stock    500 

Furniture  and  Fixtures         500 


Arrears  of  Subscriptions  reco-> 
verable  (say)  j 


2,000    -    - 

76  12    - 

£4,327  13    4 


(Signed)         "J.  O.  Chadwick, 

4i  J.  Whitchbb,  Jb.,       K  Auditors.9 
"  G.  Habvet  Simmonds,^ 


29M  April,  1881. 


(III.)— Building  Fund  (Established  lOfA  July,  1873),  Balance  Sheet, 
31**  December,  1880. 


LIABILITIES. 

£     j.  d. 

Amount  of  Fund  from  last  Account      163    8    1 


Dividends  Received  and  Invested  } 


during  the  year  1880 


5    9    9 


Total  £168  17  10 


ASSETS. 


£     «.  d. 


1880.  Invested  as  per  last  Account 
in  Metropolitan  Consolidated 
3}  per  Cent.  Stock,  in  the 
name  of  the  Treasurer,  R. 
B.  Martin,  Esq.— 

£160  -  8  cost  168  8  1 
22  Jan.  Purchased  1  6  7  „  17  4 
16  Dec.     Ditto 8  18    3     „        4    2    5 


Total £166    4    6    „   £168  17  10 


(Signed)         "J.  0.  Chadwick,        1 

"  J.  Whitchbb,  Jb.,        K  Auditors.' 
"  G.  Habvet  Simmonds,  J 


29th  April,  1881. 
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"STATISTICAL  SOCIETY, 

"  29ft  4pni,  1881. 

"Auditors*  Report  for  1880. 

"  The  Auditors  appointed  to  examine  the  Treasurer's  Account*  of 
the  Society  for  the  Tear  1880, 

"  Report  : — 

"That  they  have  carefully  compared  the  Entries  in  the  Bod* 
with  the  several  Vouchers  for  the  same,  from  the  1st  January  to  Hks 
Slst  December,  1880,  and  find  them  correct,  showing  the  BeceipU 
(including  a  Balance  of  84/.  9*.  yd.  from  1879)  to  have  bee* 
1,985/.  igs.  yd.,  and  the  Payments  (including  the  purchase  of  300& 
New  Three  per  Gents),  1,805/.  I98-  8rf.,  leaving  a  Balance  in  faaowr 
of  the  Society  of  179/.  19*.  11  d.  at  31st  December,  1880. 

"  They  have  also  had  laid  before  them  an  Estimate  of  the  Ab& 
and  Liabilities  of  the  Society  at  the  same  date,  the  former  amounting 
to  4,827/.  139.  4&,  and  the  latter  to  214/.  28.  id.,  leaving  a  Balance 
in  favour  of  the  Society  of  49613/.  11*.  $d. 

"  The  amount  standing  to  the  credit  of  the  Budding  Fund  at  tta 
end  of  the  year  1880  was  165/.  45.  6<Z.,  Metropolitan  3 \  per  Cents, 
invested  in  the  name  of  the  Treasurer,  B.  B,  Martin,  Esq.,  M.P. 

"  They  further  find  that  at  the  end  of  the  year  1879  the  number 
of  Fellows  on  the  list  was  783,  which  number  was  diminished  in  As 
course  of  the  year  to  the  extent  of  49,  by  Deaths,  Resignations,  and 
Defaulters,  and  that  73  new  Members  were  elected,  and  the  Resignation 
of  one  Fellow  was  cancelled,  leaving  on  the  list,  on  ike  2>lst  December, 
1880,  808  Fellows  of  the  Society. 


(Signed)        "J.  O.  Chadwick, 
"  J.  Whitcher,  Jr., 
"  G.  Harvey  Simmonds, 


>  Auditors" 
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The  Chairman  (Dr.  Gut,  F.R.S.)  said  it  was  now  his  duty  to 
move,  "  That  the  Report  of  the  Council,  with  the  Abstract  of  the 
Receipts  and  Payments,   the  Balance  Sheet  of  the  Assets  and 
Liabilities,  and  the  Report  of  the  Auditors  for  1880,  be  adopted, 
entered  in  the  Minutes,  and  printed  in  the  Journal"     He  regretted 
that  the  President  had  been  prevented  from  attending  the  meeting, 
but  he  had  no  doubt  it  was  his  wish  to  be  present  if  circumstances 
had  permitted.      In  consequence  of   the  President's  absence,   it 
devolved  upon  him  (the  speaker),  without  previous  preparation,  to 
make  this  motion,  and  fortunately  he  was  able  to  congratulate  the 
members  on  the  flourishing  state  of  the  Society  in  this  the  forty- 
seventh  year  of  its  existence.     They  were  now  very  nearly  as  old 
as  King's  College,  within  the  limits  of  which  they  might  be  said  to 
be  holding  their  meetings.     The  college  had  been  just  celebrating 
its  fiftieth  anniversary,  and   in  three  years   from   this  time   this 
Society  would,  he  hoped,  be  in  a  condition  to  celebrate,  with  equal 
satisfaction,  its  fiftieth  anniversary.     There  was  one  point  men- 
tioned in  the  report  which  was  worthy,  perhaps,  of  a  moment's 
consideration :  he  meant  the  improved  condition  of  tbe  Society's 
rooms.     It  was,  he  believed,  a  great  source  of  congratulation  to  all 
of  them — certainly  to  himself  individually — that  they  had  succeeded 
in  so  considerably  improving  the  rooms  in  which  they  met.     Many 
complaints  used  formerly  to  be  made  of  the  room  in  which  our 
meetings  are  held ;  but  those  complaints  had  altogether  ceased,  and 
now  they  had  nothing  but  congratulations  on  their  open  and  airy 
apartment.     Some  outlay,  of  course,  had  to  be  incurred  in  making 
this  improvement,  but  we  all  felt  that  the  improvements  effected  are 
well  worth  the  outlay,  and  that  if  they  were  allowed  to  remain  in 
undisturbed  possession  of  these,  premises  for  a  few  years,  they  would 
be  able  to  recoup  themselves,  through  the  additional  value  con- 
ferred upon  them.     The  members  of  the  Society  were  well  aware 
that  their  tenure  was  a  somewhat  peculiar  one.     They  were  tenants 
of  the  Principal  of  King's  College  and  not  of  the  college  itself,  and 
so  long  as  he  (the  Principal)  was  connected  with  the  college,  and 
for  six  months  after  that  date  they  would  remain  in  undisturbed 
possession.     After  that  time  the  Council  might  again  have  to  en- 
counter tbe  same  difficulties  which  they  found  so   serious  when 
they  recently  made  an  attempt  to  secure  more  permanent  accom- 
modation.    All  those  who  had  shared  the  experience  he  himself 
had  had  of  this  difficulty,  must  feel  that  it  was  by  no  means  an 
insignificant  thing  to  get  a  good  place  in  a  convenient  part  of 
London   suitable  for  a  Society  like  this  to  hold  its  meetings  in. 
Something  had  been  said  of  late  about  an  attempt  to  move  the 
Government  in  this  matter ;  but  he  must  confess  that  although  he 
shared  the  feelings  of  those  who  would  be  very  glad  to  accomplish 
this  purpose  without  Government  aid,  he  should  look  for  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Government  at  least  in  obtaining  a  site  to  build  upon 
as  a  matter  not  altogether  to  be  despaired  of.     At  present  they 
Were    fortunately  circumstanced;    for    they   had,  as   subordinate 
members    of  the   Government,  two  past   Presidents,  Sir  Thomas 
Braasey  and  Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre ;  while  a  Fellow  of  theirs  was 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Home  Department.     If   then  they  had 
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occasion  to  bring  their  difficulty  before  the  existing  Government  at 
some  futnre  time,  they  might  hope  to  show  that  they  had  as  fair  a 
right  to  expect  the  Government  to  help  them  to  obtain  suitable 
accommodation  as  those  societies  that  found  themselves  so  comfort- 
ably situated  in  Burlington  House.     He  thought  the  Society  had  a 
right  to  put  forward  a  special  claim  on  the  Government  in  the  way 
of  house  accommodation,  because  the  work  it  did  was  a  great  help 
to  the  Government,  and  a  direct  saving  of  expenditure  which  they 
might  otherwise  have  to  incur.     If  any  movement  were  made  in 
this  direction,  let  us  hope  that  it  would  issue  in  a  result  as  favour- 
able to  the  public  as  had  attended  the  application  of  King's  College 
for  the  site  on  which  the  Inland  Revenue  now  stood.     The  college 
wanted  it  for  an  hospital,  and  the  Government,  who  had  left  the 
site  unoccupied  for  I  know  not  how  many  years,  found  all  at  onee 
that  they  had  a  use  for  it.     If  the  Statistical  Society,  and  other 
societies  with  it,  were  to  make  a  similar  application  to  the  Govern- 
ment, let  us  hope  that  it  would  confer  on  the  public  the  same 
benefit,  if  they  could  not  procure  for  themselves  what  they  so  much 
needed — fixity  of  tenure  on  a  suitable  site. 

The  motion  having  been  seconded,  was  carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  Robert  Lawson  and  Mr.  G.  Phillips  Bevan  having  been 
chosen  as  scrutineers  of  the  ballot — The  President  announced,  upon 
their  report,  that  the  gentlemen  named  in  the  printed  list  submitted 
to  the  meeting,  had  been  unanimously  elected  as  the  President, 
Council,  and  Officers  for  the  ensuing  year. 

The  title  of  the  Howard  Medal  Essays  for  1882  was  announced 
to  be  "  On  the  State  of  the  Prisons  of  England  and  Wales  in  the 
"  Eighteenth  Century,  and  its  influence  on  the  Severity  and  Spread 
"  of  Small  Pox  among  the  English  population  at  that  period.  The 
"  essays  also  to  present  a  comparison  of  the  Mortality  by  Small  Pox 
"  among  the  Prison  Population  of  England  and  Wales  during  the 
"  Eighteenth  Century,  with  the  Mortality  from  the  same  cause 
"  during  the  last  Twenty  Years."  It  was  also  announced  that  the 
Council  have  again  decided  to  grant  the  sum  of  20L  to  the  writer 
who  may  gain  the  "  Howard  Medal "  in  1882. 

It  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Rowland  Hamilton,  seconded  by 
Mr.  H.  M.  Macpherson,  and  unanimously  carried : — That  the  best 
thanks  of  the  meeting  be  given  to  the  President,  Council,  and 
Officers  for  their  services  during  the  past  year. 

The  Chairman  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  scrutineers  of 
the  ballot,  which  was  given  unanimously. 

Mr.  J.  O.  Chadwick  said  that  as  the  business  for  the  day  vas 
now  completed,  he  asked  permission  to  propose  a  vote  of  thanks  to 
Dr.  Guy  for  the  able  manner  in  which  he  had  presided  over  the 
meeting.  In  the  absence  of  the  President  of  the  year  there  could 
be  no  more  fitting  occupant  of  that  chair  than  Dr.  Guy.  Though 
with  very  much  regret  many  of  the  Fellows  had  observed  during 
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the  past  year  that  the  state  of  his  health  had  not  permitted  his 
attendance  at  the  Society's  meetings  so  regularly  as  in  days  gone 
by,  yet  nobody  had  perceived  the  slightest  decline  in  Dr.  Guy's 
interest  in  the   progress  of   the  Society.      The  great  prosperity 
that   had  attended  it  during  recent  years,   the  extension  of  its 
membership,   and  he  might  add  without  doubt,  the  great  value 
of  its    investigations,   were   due  in   no    inferior    degree  to  the 
unflagging  care  and  learned  pen  of    Dr.    Guy.      He   desired  to 
call  attention  to  an  omission  in  the  chairman's  opening  speech. 
When    referring   to   the   advantages    which    the    Society  would 
have  in  approaching  the  Government  as  applicants  for  privileges  of 
location  for  the  reason  that  some  of  its  past  presidents  now  held 
office  in  the  ministry,  Dr.  Guy  had  not  mentioned  the  name  of  the 
prime  minister  himself,  who  was  one  of  the  Society's  past  presidents, 
and  although  he  (the  speaker)  would  not  undertake  to  predict  how 
far  that  circumstance  would  improve  their  chances  of  obtaining 
Government  aid,  inasmuch  as  Mr.  Gladstone,  after  being  for  many 
years  a  Fellow  of  this  Society,  had  recently  withdrawn  his  name 
from  the  roll,  yet  the  fact  that  they  counted  amongst  the  members 
of  the  Government  so  large  a  proportion  of  Fellows  and  past  presi- 
dents in  a  body  so  comparatively  small,  was  a  point  of  no  light 
moment   in  estimating  the  prospects  of  a  successful  application. 
The  number  of  Fellows  in  the  Society  was  now  808  as  against  463 
ten  years  ago,  which  was  a  striking  degree  of  progress  in  numerical 
strength ;  but  he  thought  he  might  add  that  reference  to  the  names 
would  exhibit  a  well-sustained  eminence  in  the  Fellows  who  were 
constantly  added  to  their  number. 

Mr.  Cornelius  Walfobd  had  much  pleasure  in  seconding  the 
vote  of  thanks  to  Dr.  Guy,  mainly  for  this  reason,  that  it  carried 
his  mind  back  for  a  foil  quarter  of  a  century  when  Dr.  Guy  was  as 
active  a  member  of  the  Society  as  he  is  bow.  It  was  something  to 
see  one  in  the  chair  who  had  performed,  as  a  simple  labour  of  love, 
ao  much  valuable  service  in  the  interests  of  the  Society  for  at  least 
an  entire  generation.     (Carried  by  acclamation.) 

Dr.  Got,  in  returning  thanks,  said  he  was  much  obliged  to  the 
gentlemen  who  had  proposed  and  seconded  the  vote  of  thanks. 
They  did  not  exaggerate  when  they  said  that  he  had  the  interests 
of  the  Society  very  much  at  heart.  He  had  always  looked  upon  it 
from  the  earliest  time  he  joined  it  as  a  most  important  body,  which 
occupied  in  reference  to  social  science  very  much  the  position  that 
the  Royal  Society  occupied  in  regard  to  physical  science.  The 
more  firmly  we  adhered  to  that  view  of  matters,  the  better  it 
would  be  for  the  prosperity  of  the  Society. 

The  meeting  then  terminated. 
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On  the  Number  of  Deaths  from  Accident,  Negligence, 
Violence,  and  Misadventure  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  some 
other  Countries.  By  Cornelius  Walford,  F.I.A.,  F.S.S., 
F.R.Hist.  So.,  Barri*Ufr-at-Law. 

[Read  before  the  Statistical  Society,  15th  February,  1881.] 
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The  discussion  upon  and  subsequent  passage  of  the  Employers' 
Liability  Act  (43  and  44  Vict.,  cap.  42),  "An  Act  to  Extend  and 
"  Regulate  the  Liability  of  Employers  to  make  Compensation  for  Per- 
44  sonal  Injuries  suffered  by  Workmen  in  their  Service,"  1880,  which 
came  into  operation  on  the  first  day  of  the  present  year,  has  naturally 
drawn  attention  to  the  question  of  deaths  from  the  causes  here 
enumerated,  and  equally  so  as  to  the  more  difficult  problem  of  the 
number  of  non-fatal  injuries  so  resulting.  It  is  in  accordance  with 
the  traditions  of  this  Society,  that  an  attempt  should  be  made  by  its 
Fellows  to  throw  some  light  upon  these  respective  problems,  so  far 
1  as  statistics  may  be  able  to  accomplish  this. 

I  am  not  aware  that  any  attempt  has  yet  been  made  to  deal  in  a 
comprehensive  manner  with  the  returns  of  deaths  from  accidents, 
negligence,  violence,  and  misadventure  in  this  kingdom,  or  in 
either  division  thereof.     And  when  I  speak  of  the  divisions  of  the 
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kingdom  in  this  connection,  it  is  for  the  purpose  of  expressing  my 
regret  that  we  still  have  no  compiled  statistics  treating  the  kingdom 
as  a  whole.  The  three  divisions  are  kept  as  distinct  as  if  they  were 
distinct  nationalities ;  and  mnch  inconvenience  is  thereby  occasioned 
to  inqnirers.  I  can,  however,  only  deal  with  the  facts  as  I  find 
them  in  this  regard,  and  have  to  fall  back  npon  the  distinct  sets  of 
reports  of  the  registrars-general  of  the  three  divisions — admirably 
arranged  as  these  are,  each  within  itself — as  exponents  of  the  occur- 
rences within  the  territory  it  covers. 

I  propose  also,  in  view  of  comparisons,  as  well  as  for  general 
reference,  to  survey  the  statistics  of  other  countries  relating  to 
deaths  from  the  same  causes,  so  far  as  the  same  are  available.  In 
truth,  as  this  is  the  first  time  the  subject  has  been  dealt  with  before 
this  Society,  I  shall  seek  to  make  the  present  paper  as  comprehensive 
as  the  time  and  materials  at  my  disposal  will  allow. 

Part  I. — Historical. 

But  before  dealing  with  the  modern  returns,  which  must  indeed 
constitute  the  chief  feature  of  this  paper,  I  think  it  will  be  in- 
structive to  look  at  the  figures  furnished  by  the  early  bills  of 
mortality,  although  these  indeed  limit  us  very  much  to  the  city  of 
London ;  yet  there  is  something  to  be  learned. 

The  causes  of  death  were  recorded  by  the  company  of  parish 
clerks,  to  whom  (as  the  descendants  of  the  guild  or  fraternity 
of  St.  Nicholas,  incorporated  as  early  as  1253  by  charter  17, 
Henry  III)  the  superintendence  of  the  compilation  of  the  bills  of 
mortality  of  the  city  was  intrusted. 

The  first  bill  wherein  the  causes  of  death  were  specified  seems 
to  have  been  issued  in  1629,  and  the  practice  was  continued  down 
to  1636,  when  u  hiatus  occurs,  until  the  year  1647,  the  total  deaths 
only  being  given  in  the  interval. 

These  early  bills  of  mortality  are  in  a  very  limited  degree  avail- 
able for  statistical  purposes ;  but  it  must  be  admitted  that  they  do 
present  us  with  almost  photographic  exactitude  some  of  the  features 
of  the  period.  Thus  I  take  at  random  one  issued  in  the  first  year 
of  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne.  One  person  is  returned  as  having  died 
"choked  with  fat;"  6i  died  of  "surfeit;"  9  of  " St.  Anthony's 
"  fire ;"  2 1  were  "  found  dead  in  the  streets ;"  90  were  "  overlaid ;" 
1  "  stifled  in  the  mud."  In  the  following  year  70  "  died  of  surfeit," 
72  were  "hanged,"  12  "murdered,"  and  69  "overlaid."  The 
ravages  of  "  smallpox  "  were  cruel,  and  "  drunkenness  "  claimed  a 
very  large  portion  of  victims,  but  the  exact  proportion  could  not  be 
ascertained  then,  nor  indeed  can  it  now !  The  humorists  found 
these  same  bills  a  fruitful  source  of  mirth.  Thus  Addison,  in  a 
paper  designated  "Dying  for  Love,"  enumerates  some  of  the 
imaginary  causes  which  worked  such  dire  disaster : — 
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"  T.  S.,  wounded  by  Zelinda's  scarlet  stocking,  as  she  was  stepping  out  of  a 

coach. 
.  "  Tim  Tattle,  killed  by  the  tap  of  a  fan  on  his  left  shoulder  by  Coquetilla,  as 

he  talked  carelessly  with  her  at  a  bow  window. 
"  Samuel  Felt,  haberdasher,  wounded  in  his  walks  to  Islington  by  Mrs.  Susannah 

Cross  Stick  as  she  was  clambering  over  a  stylei 
"  John  Fleadwell,  Esq.,  of  the  Middle  Temple,  assassinated  in  his  chambers  on 

the  6th  inst.  by  Kitty  Sly,  who  pretended  to  come  to  him  for  advice/* 

A  provincial  bill  of  mortality  given  in  the  "  Guardian,"  edited 
by  Richard  Steele,  stated  the  causes  of  death  in  a  more  statistical 
form,  viz.,  died — 


Of  a  six-bar  gate 4 

„     quick-set  hedge  z 

Bewitched 13 

By  an  evil  tongue     9 

Croat  in  love 7 

Broke  his  neck  robbing  a  hen"! 

rooat  J 

Surfeit  of  curds  and  cream z 


-*} 


Took  cold  sleeping  at  church 1 1 

Of  October    1 

Broke   a  vein    bawling   for 

knight  of  the  shire  

By  the  parson's  bull    1 

Shot  by  mistake   1 

Of  a  mountebank  doctor 6 

Old  age 100 


But  I  am  anticipating  dates ;  and  besides  fiction  can  claim  but 
small  space  here.     We  must  pass  on  to  facts. 

The  following  items  which  occur  in  these  early  bills  are  extracted 
and  arranged  here  for  reference : — 

Table  A.— Causes  of  Death  (inter  alia).    (London.) 


Burnt 

Hanged 
nnd  m»de 

Killed  by 

Mur- 

Total 

Year. 

and 
Scalded. 

Drowned. 

Executed. 

away  with 
them- 
selves. 

several 
Accidents. 

dered. 

Poisoned. 

Starred. 

of  fore- 
going. 

1629.... 

3 

43 

19 

8 

54 







IZ7 

'80.... 

10 

33 

13 

8 

55 

— 

— 
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119 

'SI.... 

7 

29 

IZ 

6 

47 

3 

— 

— 

104 

,32.... 

5 

34 

18 

15 

46 

7 

— 

— 

i*S 

'33.... 

1 

37 

13 

— 

49 

— 

z 

— 

IOZ 

'34.... 

3 

32 

13 

3 

4» 

6 

— 

— 

98 

'35.... 

IZ 

32 

13 

8 

5l 

5 

— 

— 

IZI 

*36... 

3 

45 

13 

7 

60 

8 

z 

— 

'38 

Hiatus 

1647.... 

3 

47 

8 

11 

27 

3 





99 

'48.... 

6 

40 

17 

10 

57 

2 

3 

4 

139 

'49.... 

10 

30 

Z9 

13 

39 

7 

— 

8 

136 

'SO.... 

5 

27 

43 

14 

94 

6 

7 

7 

zoz 

'51... 

11 

49 

24 

9 

47 

4 

— 

1 

145 

'52.... 

8 

50 

IZ 

14 

45 

3 

— 

2 

134 

'53... 

5 

53 

19 

15 

57 

3 

— 

1 

153 

'54.... 

7 

30 

ZI 

9 

58 

3 

— 

1 

IZ9 

'55.... 

10 

43 

19 

14 

<z 

9 

— 

8 

150 

'56.... 

5 

49 

zz 

16 

43 

6 

— 

1 

14* 

'57.... 

7 

63 

zo 

24 

5* 

5 

— 

3 

174 

'58.... 

4 

60 

18 

18 

47 

7 

— 

6 

160 

'59.... 

6 

57 

7 

11 

55 

70 

— 

7 

**3 

'60.... 

6 

48 

18 

36 

47 

20 

*-~ 

14 

189 
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The  returns  under  the  Bame  arrangement  extend  no  further. 
On  the  whole  the  fluctuations  are  not  larger  than  might  have  been 
expected.  The  return  of  seventy  murdered  in  1659  may  be  an 
error. 

The  famous  Captain  John  Graunt,  P.R.S.,  passed  the  figures 
here  given,  or  the  greater  part  of  them,  carefully  under  review,  and 
his  "  Observations' '  contain  the  following  sagacious  remark  thereon: 
""We  shall  say  nothing  of  the  nnmber  of  those  that  have  been 
"  drowned,  killed  by  falls  from  scaffolds,  or  by  carts  running  over 
"  them,  <fcc,  because  the  same  depends  upon  the  casual  trade  and 
"  employment  of  men9  and  upon  matters  which  are  but  circumstanced 
"  to  the  seasons  and  regions  we  live  vny  and  affords  little  of  that  science 
"  and  certainty  we  aim  at" 

His  reasoning  that  the  deaths  of  this  class  vary  with  the  occu- 
pations of  men  was  true  enough,  but  his  conclusion  that  therefore 
no  correct  average  could  be  obtained  we  shall  hereafter  see  is 
erroneous. 

A  special  bill  issued  in  1665,  the  plague  year,  wherein  the  deaths 
were  in  total  97,306,  "whereof  of  the  plague  68,596,"  leaving 
28,710  as  resulting  from  other  causes,  amongst  which  were  the 
following : — 


Kil'd  by  several  accidents  46 

Drowned   ., 50 

Hang'd  and  made  away  with"! 

themselves J  ' 

Burnt  and  scalded    8 


Murthered  and  shot 9 

Poysoned 1 

Total  from  these  causes  121 


These  being  about  1  in  237  of  the  whole  of  the  deaths 
returned. 

From  a  table  prepared  by  Mr.  Corbyn  Morris,  of  deaths  in  the 
"  City  and  Suburbs,"  during  the  period  1675  to  1757,  embracing 
thus  eighty-three  years,  the  following  facts  are  drawn. 

The  deaths  of  the  classes  under  notice  in  this  paper  were  there 
classed  as  follows,  being  not  dissimilar  to  the  modern  classification 
of  the  registrar-general,  thus : — 

"  Casualties,  bruised,  burnt,  drowned,  executed,  frighted,  falls, 
"  and  other  accidents,  self-murder  [suicide],  murdered,  overlaid, 
"  poisoned,  scalded,  shot,  strangled,  smothered,  starved,  and 
"  suffocated." 

These  are  all "  lumped  "  together,  and  constitute  one  item  in  the 
table.     We  give  the  figures  in  Col.  3  of  the  following  table : — 


£h2 
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Table  B. — Deaths  in  City  and  Suburbs  of  London  during  the  following 
Years,  specifying  Proportion  resulting  from  Casualties. 


Deaths 

Being  in 

Deaths 

Being  in 

Tear. 

Total 

from  Violence 

the 

Tear. 

Total 

from  Violence 

the 

Deaths. 

as  above 
Enumerated. 

Proportion 
of  lin 

Deaths. 

iwnbore 
Enumerated. 

Proportion 
oflin 

1675.... 

>  7,244 

290 

59 

1717 .... 

23.446 

320 

73 

'76.... 

i8,732 

325 

57 

'18 .... 

26,523 

340 

78 

'77.... 

19,067 

324 

58 

'19 .... 

28,347 

331 

85 

'78.... 

20,678 

328 

64 

'79.... 

21,730 

318 

68 

1720 .... 

25454 

809 

82 

'21 ... 

26,142 

365 

71 

1680.... 

21,053 

811 

67 

'22 ... 

25.750 

299 

86 

'81.... 

23,971 

858 

66 

»23  .... 

29.195 

338 

86 

,82.... 

20,691 

832 

62 

'24.... 

25»952 

349     . 

74 

•83... 

20,587 

846 

59 

»25 .... 

*5>S*S 

866 

69 

'84.... 

23,202 

327 

70 

»26 .... 

29,647 

876 

78 

'85.... 

23,222 

850 

66 

'27 .... 

28,418 

375 

75 

'86.... 

22,609 

334 

67 

'28 .... 

27,810 

897 

70 

»87.... 

21,460 

310 

69 

'29... 

29,722 

405 

73 

'88... 

22,921 

862 

63 

'89.... 

^3.532 

357 

«5 

1730... 

26,761 

407 

65 

'31 ... 

25,262 

449 

56 

1690.... 

21,461 

874 

57 

'32 .... 

23,358 

466 

50 

'91.... 

22,691 

822 

7o 

'33 .... 

29.*33 

459 

63 

»92... 

20,874 

297 

70 

'34 ... 

26,062 

443 

5« 

•93... 

2  3,959 

844 

60 

'35 ... 

23,538 

446 

52 

'94.... 

24,100 

805 

79 

'36 .... 

27,581 

455 

60 

'95.... 

19,047 

284 

67 

'87 ... 

27,823 

873 

74 

»96... 

18,638 

274 

68 

'38 .... 

25.8*5 

867 

70 

'97.... 

20,970 

273 

76 

'39 .... 

25.432 

445 

57 

'98.. 
'99.... 

1700... 

20,1831 
20,795  I 

i9»443J 

Causes  of 
death  not 
registered 

(: 

1740 .... 
'41 .... 
»42 .... 

30,811 
32,169 
27,483 

462 
466 
426 

66 
69 
64 

'01.... 

20,471 

837 

60 

'43  .... 

25,200 

404 

62 

'02 ... 

1 9»48 1 

272 

71 

'44.... 

20,606 

395 

52 

'OS... 

20,720 

274 

75 

'45  .... 

21,296 

429 

5* 

'01.... 

22,684 

278 

81 

'46 .... 

28,157 

384 

73 

'05.... 

22,097 

257 

85 

'47 .... 

25.494 

875 

67 

'06.... 

19.847 

249 

79 

'48 .... 

23,869 

371 

64 

'07.... 

21,600 

275 

78 

'49... 

15.516 

408 

62 

'os.... 

21,291 

277 

76 

»09.. 

21,800 

251 

86 

1750 ... 

23.717 

363 

65 

'51 .... 

21,028 

294 

7i 

1710.... 

24,620 

228 

107 

'62 .... 

20,485 

316 

64 

'11... 

«9»833 

226 

87 

'53 .... 

19,276 

331 

c8 

'12... 

21,198 

206 

102 

'54 .... 

22,696 

298 

76 

'13 

n.057 

238 

88 

'55  ... 

21,917 

391 

k6 

'14.... 

26,596 

282 

94 

'66 .... 

20,872 

329 

53 

'15... 

22,232 

275 

80 

'57 ... 

21,313 

318 

67 

'16... 

24*36 

285 

85 

I  think  on  the  whole  that  the  steadiness  shown  in  the  results  of 
this  table  is  quite  remarkable.     There  are,  indeed,  occasional  jumps 
1  depressions,  the  cause  of  which  cannot  be  now  unravelled ;  but 
■re  to  look  upon  it  as  a  whole. 
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A  perusal  of  this  and  the  preceding  tabular  abstracts  of  the  old 
bills  of  mortality,  carries  the  mind  back  to  the  dangers  of  the 
streets  of  the  metropolis  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  cen- 
turies, so  vividly  ponrtrayed  by  Gay  in  his  "  Trivia :" — 

"  Where  a  dim  gleam  the  paly  lantborn  throws 
O'er  the  said  pavement,  heapy  ruhbish  grows ; 
Or  arched  vault*  their  gaping  jaws  extend, 
Or  the  dark  caves  to  common  shores  descend ; 
Oft  by  the  winds  extinct  the  signal  lies, 
Or  smother'd  in  the  glimmering  socket  dies, 
Ere  night  has  half  roll'd  round  her  ebon  throne ; 
In  the  wide  golph  the  shattered  coach  o'erthrown." 

or  again : — 

•*  Entangled  here  the  waggon's  lengthen'd  team 
Cracks  the  tough  harness;  here  a  ponderous  beam 
Lies  overturn'd  athwart ;  for  slaughter  fed 
Here  lowing  bullocks  raise  their  horned  head. 
Now  oaths  grow  loud,  with  coaches  coaches  jar. 
And  the  smart  blow  provokes  the  sturdy  war." 

and  Dr.  Johnson,  a  great  observer  of  the  London  streets,  at  a  later 
period  wrote : — 

"  For  who  would  leave  unbrib'd  Hibernia's  land, 
Or  change  the  rocks  of  Scotland  for  the  Strand  ? 
There  some  are  swept  by  sudden  fate  away. 
But  all  whom  hunger  spares,  with  age  decay. 
Mere  malice,  rapine,  accident  conspire, 
And  now  a  rabble  rages,  now  a  fire ; 
Their  ambush  here  relentless  ruffians  lay. 
And  here  the  fell  attorney  prowls  for  prey ; 
Here  falling  houses  thunder  on  your  head, 
And  here  a  female  atheist  talks  you  dead." 

The  early  dramatists  are  foil  of  such  allusions  to  the  dangers  of 
the  town. 

Dr.  Farr  made  an  abstract  of  the  results  to  be  deduced  from  the 
London  bills  of  mortality,  following  them  down  to  1829,  of  which 
Table  C  contains  the  details,  including  some  figures  from  the 
registrar-general's  returns  next  to  be  spoken  of : — 
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The  results  to  be  read  from  this  table  are  these : — In  the  first 
period  (1647-1700)  the  annual  rate  of  mortality  was  about  7,  in  the 
second  5*2,  in  the  third  5,  and  in  the  fourth  3  per  cent. ;  whence  it 
may  be  deduced  that  in  the  seventeenth  century  6*8  (nearly  7)  in 
100,000,  in  the  eighteenth  century  5*4,  and  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury 5,  died  violent  deaths.  Out  of  a  given  amount  of  population 
the  deaths  by  drowning  increased  in  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth 
century;  the  deaths  by  scalds  and  burns  were  twice  as  great  in 
1800-30  as  in  the  seventeenth  century.  The  tendency  to  suicide 
remained  nearly  stationary,  so  did  death  by  poisoning.  All  the 
deaths  by  personal  violence  rapidly  decreased. 

In  the  seventeenth  century  therefore,  in  a  population  of  100,000, 
about  23  were  killed  by  injuries  of  various  kinds,  and  4*6  were 
murdered;  in  the  nineteenth  century  about  13  were  "killed,"  and 
0*5  were  murdered.  The  chance  of  being  murdered  diminished 
ninefold.  The  executions  were  more  frequent  in  the  latter  half 
than  in  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  compared  with  the 
population  within  the  bills  of  mortality ;  they  were  not,  however, 
half  so  frequent  in  the  first  thirty  years  of  the  nineteenth  century 
as  in  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  when  about  7  were 
executed  annually  to  a  population  of  10,000.  Relatively  to  the 
murders,  the  number  of  executions  increased. 

I  must  leave  this  part,    instructive  as  it  is,  and  turn  to  the 
present  period. 

Part  II. — Statistical. 

All  modern  statistics  date  from  the  coming  into  operation  of  the 
machinery  of  the  Registration  Acts,  applicable  to  deaths  in  three 
divisions  of  the  kingdom  respectively.  That  for  England  and 
Wales  was  enacted  in  1836  ;  for  Scotland  in  1854,  and  for  Ireland 
in  1863. 

The  returns  available  under  these  Acts  are  so  much  in  advance 
of  anything  previously  existing,  that  they  in  fact  constitute  a  new 
era — the  practical  compared  with  the  problematical  or  simply 
historical. 

I  propose  to  investigate  the  returns  of  each  division  of  the 
kingdom  separately,  no  other  plan  being  deemed  really  practicable. 

1.  England  and  Wales.  The  registration  of  deaths  and  their 
causes,  under  a  scientific  arrangement,  came  into  operation  for  this 
division  of  the  kingdom  in  1837,  but  no  return  under  the  head 
"  violent  deaths,"  which  includes  all  the  designations  we  here  adopt, 
was  actually  compiled  earlier  than  for  the  year  1838.  From  thence 
down  to  1842  they  were  given  with  regularity ;  then  came  a  hiatus 
of  four  years,  1843-46,  but  the  returns  were  resumed  in  1848,  and 
have  since  remained  continuous. 

The  following  table  gives  the  totals  of  such  deaths,  for  each 
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year  embraced  in  the  returns,  distinguishing  the  number  of  males 
from  females : — 

Table  D. — Deaths  by  Violence  (including  Accident,  Negligence,  and  Mis- 
adventure) in  England  and  Wales,  distinguishing  Males  and  Females; 
also  Total  Deaths  (both  Sexes),  showing  Ratio  of  Deaths  from  Violence. 


Year. 

Violent  Deaths. 

Deaths,  all  Causes. 

Violent  Deaths 
10 

General  Mortality, 

Males. 

Females. 

Totals. 

One  in 

1888 

8,359 

8,868 

11,727 

342,762 

29 

'39 

— 

— 

11,980 

338,984 

28 

1840 

— 



11,922 

859,687 

30 

'41 

— 

— 

11,468 

848,847 

29 

'42 

— 

— 

n,338 

349,519 

3° 

'43 

— 

— 

846,443 

'44 

— 

— 

— 

356,933 

— 

'45 

— 

— 

— 

349,366 

— 

'46 

— 

— 

— 

390,315 

— 

'47 

— 

— 

13,720 

420,977 

30 

'48 

9>785 

8,768 

U,553 

398,533 

29 

'49 

9,6a4 

3,709 

13,333 

440,839 

33 

1850 

9»984 

4,000 

13,987 

868,602 

26 

'51 

9>7*3 

3,836 

13,559 

592,369 

28 

'52 

10*58 

4>017 

H475 

407,135 

28 

'53 

10,7*5 

4,087 

14,812 

421,097 

28 

'54 

10,990 

4,197 

15.187 

437,905 

28 

»55 

10,951 

4,341 

15,292 

425,703 

27 

•66 

10,885 

4,027 

14,912 

390,506 

26 

'57 

11,048 

8,979 

14,027 

419,815 

29 

'68 

10,3  27 

3,824 

14,151 

449,656 

3i 

*69 

10,785 

3,464 

14,249 

440,781 

30 

1860 

10,666 

4,108 

»4,774 

422,721 

28 

'61 

i»,H3 

3,842 

H,985 

435,114 

29 

'62 

10,994 

3,950 

14,944 

436,566 

29 

'63 

"1635 

4,045 

15,680 

473,837 

30 

'64 

12,576 

4,442 

17,018 

495,531 

29 

'65 

13,105 

4,269 

17,374 

490,909 

28 

'66 

12,735 

4,180 

16,715 

500,689 

29 

'67 

",657 

4,209 

16,866 

471,075 

27 

'68 

",833 

4,135 

16,968 

480,622 

2* 

'69 

12,419 

4,078 

16*97 

494,828 

29 

1870 

ia,339 

4,254 

1^,593 

515,329 

31 

71 

12,678 

4,315 

16,993 

514,879 

30 

•72 

13,045 

4,212 

17,257 

492,265 

28 

'73 

12,900 

4,346 

17,246 

492,520 

28 

'74 

U,4i4 

4,506 

17,920 

526,632 

29 

'75 

'3,925 

4,964 

18,889 

546,453 

28 

'76 

13,691 

4,688 

18,379 

500,315 

27 

77 

13,144 

4,540 

17,684 

500,496 

28 

78 

13,666 

5,181 

18,847 

539,872 

28 

79 

12,866 

4,769 

17,635 

"— * 

~— 

Note. — The  figures  in  the  early  portion  of  this  table  underwent  some  slight 
adjustment  afterwards. 
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Commentary  on  Table  D, 

These  results  present  a  wonderful  uniformity,  and  indeed 
establish  the  fact  that  the  law  of  average  obtains  as  fully  in  this 
class  of  deaths  as  in  those  resulting  from  what  are  usually  termed 
natural  causes.  It  will  be  observed,  however,  that  the  increase  has 
been  far  more  progressive  with  males  than  with  females,  as  indeed 
was  to  be  expected  from  the  nature  of  the  occupations  of  the  former. 

But  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  true  value  and  force  of  the  figures 
now  furnished,  a  critical  examination  of  the  results  is  required,  and 
this  I  now  proceed  to  make  in  chronological  order. 

At  the  census  of  1831  the  total  population  was  returned  at 
1 3 ,897, 187.  Of  this  population  there  were  83 4,5  43  families  engaged 
chiefly  in  agriculture;  £,227,614  engaged  chiefly  in  trade,  manu- 
factures, and  handicraft;  and  849,717  families  engaged  in  other 
pursuits  or  living  on  their  means.  This  gave  a  total  of  2,91 1,874 
families,  the  heads  of  which  might  be  regarded  as  the  persons  more 
liable  than  others  to  the  chances  of  death  by  accident,  negb'gence, 
violence,  or  misadventure. 

1833.  Children  under  9  years  of  age  were  prohibited  from 
working  in  factories. 

1838.  Tbe  deaths  placed  under  this  year  were  really  those 
occurring  between  1st  July,  1837,  and  30th  June,  1838,  both 
inclusive.  This  arrangement  continued  down  to  1840.  The 
first  clear  period  of  a  year  (January  to  December)  embraced  in 
my  report  was  in  the  fifth,  containing  abstracts  for  1841.  Tbe 
registrar-general  remarked  upon  his  first  summary  of  the  deaths  of 
this  class  relating  to  this  year  (Second  Report,  p.  77) :  "  The 
"  violent  deaths  are  exceedingly  numerous,  and  will  perhaps  lead  to 
"  a  general  inquiry  into  their  causes — drowning,  fires,  accidents 
"  with  machinery,  the  bursting  of  steam  boilers,  explosions  in  mines, 
"  and  poisons  which  can  be  procured,  of  the  most  destructive  and 
"  subtle  nature,  with  extraordinary  facility.  In  apolitical  point  of 
"  view  violent  deaths  are  of  great  importance,  as  they  bear  upon  the 
"  efficient  part  of  the  population.99 

The  mortality  from  violent  deaths  throughout  England  and 
Wales  was  1*064  *  or  m  other  words  106*4  in  100,000  males  (living) 
died  a  violent  death.  In  the  northern  counties  it  was  found  that  16  in 
10,000  males  died  violent  deaths  annually ;  in  Staffordshire,  and 
Warwickshire,  and  some  other  midland  counties  the  deaths  were  14 ; 
in  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  13;  in  Cornwall  and  other  south- 
western counties  1 1 ;  in  the  metropolis  8 ;  in  Essex,  Suffolk,  and 
Norfolk  7.  The  deaths  of  females  by  violence  were  most  numerous 
in  Cheshire,  Lancashire,  Yorkshire,  and  some  other  counties  where 
they  were  employed  in  factories,  and  sustained  injury  by  machinery. 
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In  Kent  and  other  south-eastern  counties,  3  females  in  10,000 
died  violent  deaths  ;  in  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  5  in  10,000 
annually. 

The  mortality  of  males  from  violent  deaths  was  to  that  of 
females  as  26  to  10.  It  was  found  that  two- thirds  of  males  killed 
by  violence  were  aged  20  and  upwards,  while  less  than  half  of  the 
females  were  of  that  age.  But  the  same  data  also  showed  that 
many  more  accidents  happened  when  the  men  were  young  and 
inexperienced  than  in  maturer  life.  The  violent  deaths  of  men 
with  occupations  above  ground  were  very  generally  from  the 
effects  of  falls,  to  which  masons,  plasterers,  slaters,  painters,  and 
glaziers  were  found  peculiarly  liable. 

Speaking  generally,  it  was  found  that  violent  deaths  were  least 
common  in  the  agricultural  districts,  more  frequent  in  cities  and 
manufacturing  towns,  and  most  fatal  in  mining  districts,  but  even 
here  more  fatal  in  the  midland  districts  than  in  the  northern 
counties. 

The  interesting  point  of  "  Locality  "  is  further  illustrated  by  the 
following  table : — 

• 
Tablb   E. — dumber  of  Violent  Deaths  out  of  One  Hundred  Thousand 

Persons  by  Various  Causes  in  the  Metropolis  ;  in  Manchester y  Liverpool, 

and    Birmingham ;    in  Norfolk   and   Suffolk,   and   in    the   Mining 

Districts. 


Causes  of  Death. 

Metropolis 
(Two 
Years). 

Norfolk 

and 
Suffolk. 

Manchester, 
Liverpool,  and 
Birmingham. 

Mining 
Districts. 

«-    .      -if  Gunshot  wounds 

0-7 

2-6 

216 

146 

33 
16-4 
4-7 
0-2 
2-7 

I'O 

1*5 

20*6 

20*7 

2*2 

19*4 
**9 

0-7 

24 

350 

28-3 

40 

17*5 

40 

8-3 

I'O 

Mechanical  1  0ther           

1*0 

injury       |^  Fractures  and  contusions 
Chemical  f  ^P1?"™8.  B<*ldi'  haraB'\ 

53#* 

38*8 

i"8 

Suspension   ("Drowning 

21-9 

«'4 
o'9 
o*6 

of         J  Hanging    

respiration  |  Mephitic  gases 

(asphyria)   L  811  flotation    ■  i 

Total 

668 

74-8 

95*2 

120*6 

1839.  The  violent  deaths  were  found  to  range  from  50*9  to 
I0i'5  per  100,000  of  the  population — that  is  the  highest  in  the 
mining  and  manufacturing,  the  lowest  in  the  agricultural  districts ; 
the  metropolis  occupying  a  mean  position  between  the  two ;  average 
over  the  whole  792.  The  actual  proportion  in  the  different  districts 
will  be  valuable  for  future  reference. 
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Table  F. — Annual  Rate  of  Violent  Deaths  per  One  Hundred  Thousand 
of  the  Population, — Exclusive  of  Suicides. 


Males. 

Females. 

Mean  of  the  Two  Tears. 

Districts. 

1888. 

1839. 

1838. 

1839. 

Male*. 

Females. 

Both 
Sexes. 

Northern  counties 

165-8 

134*6 
i37'o 
114*0 
ii5*3 
95*9 
92*7 

85*3 
76-7 

87-9 
7i'6 

163*9 

143*2 

130*2 

129*2 

104*4 

107*8 

88*2 

78*7 

78*0 

73*1 

760 

4^*5 
48*5 
5**5 
36*0 

40'5 
39'* 
43*9 
38*7 
36*5 
33*6 
*7*4 

33*9 
50*6 
53*7 
38*3 
87*5 
89*8 
41*2 
37*3 
32*0 
270 
28*9 

164*8 
'38-9 
133*6 

121*6 

109*8 
ioi*8 

90*5 
82*0 

77*3 
80*5 
73*8 

38*2 
49*5 
531 
371 
390 
39*5 
42*5 
380 
34*3 
303 
28*1 

101-5 
94*2 
93*3 
79*3 
74*4 
70*7 
66*5 
6o*o 

Western        „        

North- Western  counties  .... 

Monmouth  and  Wales 

South- Western  counties   .... 
North  Midland       „ 
Yorkshire    

Metropolis r, .,..,,- 

South  Midland  counties   .... 

South-Eastern        „      

JEft4tern  counties    .,.,,,, 

55*8 
55*4 
5o*9 

England  and  Wales  

106*4 

105*3 

41*1 

39*4 

105*8 

40*2 

73'° 

The  mortality  of  males  from  violent  deaths  was  thus  seen  to  be 
as  105  to  40  of  females. 

Attention  was  drawn  to  the  fact  that  many  accidents  happened 
from  ignorance  and  carelessness  ;  that  fewer  accidents  occurred  in 
one  factory  than  in  another ;  that  men  were  crushed,  burnt  or 
blown  to  pieces  mnch  less  frequently  in  the  coal  mines  of  certain 
proprietors  than  in  those  of  others.  Hence  human  agency  might 
be  employed  in  mitigation  of  violent  deaths.  "  The  knowledge  01 
"  the  accidents  to  which  people  are  exposed  in  different  occupations 
"  may  put  them  more  on  their  guard  against  danger."  —  Third 
Report,  Registrar-General,  p.  88. 

An  analysis  of  the  violent  deaths  in  three  other  European 
countries  compared  with  England  and  Wales,  was  given  in  the  third 
report  of  the  registrar-general,  and  will  be  given  in  our  statistics 
relating  to  "  foreign  countries." 

1840.  An  analysis  of  the  deaths  by  accidental  violence  this  year 
furnished  the  following  details: — Out  of  7,152  males  3,268  were 
under  20,  and  3,884  above.  Out  of  2,828  females  1,996  were  under 
20,  and  832  above.  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  presented  the  highest 
totals  for  both  males  and  females.  In  those  counties  united  the 
death-rate  from  this  cause  was,  for  males  1,098,  for  females  459  to 
1  million  living.  In  London  alone  no  less  than  1,016  persons 
were  killed  that  year,  of  whom  711  were  males,  and  305  females. 
The  deaths  from  accidents  were,  therefore,  for  males  82-1,  and 
females  31*0  to  100,000  living.  The  causes  of  death  were  thus 
classified:  mechanical  injuries  3.305,  chemical  injuries  3,245, 
drowning,  &c.,  2,297. 
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The  registrar-general  in  his  sixth  report  (1842),  thns  drew 
attention  to  this  subject : — 

"  The  violent  deaths  in  England  appear  to  be  nearly  twice  as  frequent  as  in 
other  countries  of  Europe  from  which  returns  have  been  procured.  .  .  .  The 
coroners'  informations,  although  not  made  at  present  on  a  uniform  plan,  furnish 
many  valuable  facts,  and  when  compared  with  the  occupations  and  other  circum- 
stances recorded  in  the  registers,  or  ascertained  at  the  census,  become  doubly 
interesting  .  .  .  it  is  very  desirable  that  in  all  cases  in  which  inquests  are 
held,  the  coroner  should  instruct  the  juries  to  state  in  their  verdicts  with  greater 
minuteness  than  at  present  the  cause  of  death;  recording  more  in  detail  the 
nature  of  the  injury,  and  the  circumstances  in  which  the  death  happened." 

It  was  still  apparent  that  the  modern  classification  of  these 
deaths  was  not  jet  settled. 

1841 .  The  population  of  England  and  Wales  as  shown  by  the 
census  of  this  year  was    15,911,757 — males    7,775,224,  females 

8^36,533- 

1844.     The  "  Factory  Act "  of  this  year  provided  for  the  fencing 

in  and  guarding  of  machinery  where  children  and  women  were 

employed  (see  1856). 

1850.  Dr.  Parr  commenced  his  useful  annual  review  in  the 
reports  of  the  registrar-general  of  the  "  Causes  of  Death  "  (vide 
Thirteenth  Annual  Report,  part  ii,  p.  136)  ;  and  in  the  same  for 
this  year  he  indicates  that  some  changes  had  been  introduced  in 
the  classification  of  violent  deaths.  This  may  account  for  the 
sudden  jump  up  in  the  number  of  such  deaths  this  year  ;  but  they 
recede  again  speedily. 

A  few  of  the  causes  contributing  to  the  total  are  indicated: 
cold  102 ;  burns  and  scalds  2,782 ;  poisons  455 ;  drowning  2,532 ; 
suffocation  by  other  means  1,173  ;  mechanical  injuries  caused  4,824 
deaths,  viz.,  4,233  by  fractures  and  contusions,  and  591  by  wounda. 
There  were  1,225  cases  °*  death  by  violence  where  the  causes  were 
not  returned.  There  were  323  deaths  registered  as  consequent 
upon  intemperance. 

1851.  The  population  of  England  and  Wales,  as  shown  by  the 
census  of  this  year,  was  17,927,609 — males  10,223,558,  females 
9,146,384.  Nearly  80  in  every  100,000  of  the  population  died  by 
violent  deaths  this  year. 

1852.  The  deaths  from  violence  again  increased  this  year 
considerably,  and  amounted  to  3*6  per  cent,  (or  36  per  1,000)  of 
the  deaths  of  the  year.  Thus  80  in  100,000  of  the  population  were 
killed  by  some  form  of  violence. 

An  intimation  was  given  in  the  fifteenth  report  of  the  registrar- 
general,  that  tables  were  being  prepared  "which  will  show  the 
"  peculiar  diseases,  and  the  dangers  of  each  sex  at  several  periods 
"of  age." 

1854.    The  deaths  by  fractures  and  contusions  had  been  inoreas* 
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rag  rapidly,  viz.,  from  4,228  in  1848  to  5,777  in  1854,  and  if  deaths 
from  "  other  violence  "  be  added,  the  increase  had  been  from  5,254 
to  6,274.  On  the  other  hand  the  deaths  from  poison  which  had 
ranged  from  444  to  467  in  the  four  years  1848-51,  had  become 
reduced  during  the  three  following  years  to  370,  409,  and  398 
respectively ;  this  was  believed  to  be  consequent  upon  legislation 
regarding  the  sale  of  poisons. 

The  deaths  from  fractures  in  England  and  Wales  during  the 
seven  years  1848-54  had  reached  the  enormous  total  of  33,239, 
taking  rank  as  No.  21  in  a  table  of  the  causes  of  death  arranged  in 
the  order  of  their  mortality. 

1856.  In  the  nineteenth  report  of  the  registrar-general,  con* 
taming  abstracts  for  this  year,  there  is  a  most  careful  analysis  of 
violent  deaths  for  the  five  years  1852-56.  The  total  deaths  of  this 
class  in  that  period  were  68,554,  viz.,  50,287  males  and  18,267 
females,  that  is  in  the  proportion  of  three  males  to  one  female. 
Their  causes  were  now  classed  into  six  groups,  viz. : — 1,  connected 
with  railways ;  2,  mines  (in  two  divisions,  coal  and  metals)  ;  3, 
mechanical  injuries;  4,  chemical  injuries;  5,  asphyxia  (suspension 
of  respiration);  6,  violence  (not  defined).  The  most  numerous 
class  was  No.  3,  but  very  little  below  came  No.  4,  while  No.  5  was 
very  large. 

The  arrangement  admitted  of  many  details  in  the  way  of  sub- 
classes, and  is  still  continued.  Particular  attention  will  be  drawn 
to  it  in  a  later  division  of  this  paper. 

The  number  of  deaths  from  mechanical  violence,  which  had 
been  for  some  years  increasing,  now  showed  signs  of  a  gradual 
decline,  and  continued  in  this  favourable  condition,  1867  and  1876 
showing  periods  of  reaction. 

In  Dr.  Farr's  letter  to  the  registrar-general  in  the  same  report, 
the  following  details  are  given  regarding  the  year  1856.  The  mor- 
tality from  violent  causes  was  nearly  80  in  100,000  living,  and  nearly 
4  in  100  deaths  were  by  violence;  2,919  deaths  were  from  burns 
and  scalds ;  2,68 1  were  from  drowning ;  and  the  deaths  at  sea  were 
not  included  in  the  registers.  5,433  deaths  were  from  fractures  and 
contusions.  He  says,  in  his  commentary  upon  coroners'  returns : — 
"  The  progress  of  science  has  created  new  forces,  often  fatal,  and 
"  has  produced  new  substances,  of  which  our  forefathers  had  no 
"  knowledge.  Machinery  is  organised  on  a  large  scale,  so  that  the 
"  lives  of  numbers  of  men  are  liable  to  be  destroyed,  not  by  mali- 
"  cious  intent,  but  by  the  negligence  of  other  men  who  have  their 
"  lives  in  charge ;"  and  adds,  "1,107  persons  are  killed  annually  by 
"  horses  and  horse  conveyances ;"  — more  than  double  the  numbei 
killed  by  railways. 

The  deaths  from  drowning  constitute  an  important  class.     They 
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numbered  1 1,758  in  the  five  years  1852-56,  but  the  details  concern- 
ing the  mode  are  very  obscure.  588  were  drowned  while  bathing ; 
215  by  falling  from  ships  and  boats;  265  by  shipwreck;  4  while 
sliding  and  skating ;  and  the  great  bulk  are  unaccounted  for.  We 
shall  recur  to  these  deaths  at  a  later  portion  of  this  paper. 

In  mines,  during  the  five  years  1852-56,  the  total  deaths  had 
been  5,683,  males  5,629,  females  54; — average  annual  deaths  1,136 ; 
985  in  coal  mines  and  151  in  metal  mines.  The  causes  most  gene- 
rally associated  in  the  popular  view  with  mining  accidents  are 
explosions  of  fire  damp ;  but  accurate  registration  shows  that  the 
deaths  from  this  cause  are  on  the  annual  average  but  198  to  939 
from  other  causes.  The  fall  of  coal,  stone,  and  other  substances 
kills  509  men  and  women  annually,  including  the  crushed ;  157  fall 
into  the  pits  and  shafts.  This  branch  of  the  inquiry  is  specially 
followed  up  in  a  later  section  of  this  paper. 

The  deaths  from  railway  accidents  were  showing  signs  of  con- 
siderable increase,  as  was  indeed  to  be  expected,  owing  to  the 
rapid  extension  of  railway  travelling.  The  numbers  rose  from  391 
in  1852  to  548  in  1856.  The  registrar-general's  returns  only  ex- 
tended to  England  and  Wales  here  as  in  other  cases ;  but  in  this 
instance  we  have  access  to  the  Board  of  Trade  returns,  the  totals  of 
which  however  differ  very  materially  from  the  registrar-general's 
returns,  and  can  therefore  give  those  for  the  other  divisions  of  the 
kingdom,  as  far  as  they  go. 

Table  G.— Deaths  from  Railway  Accidents  from  1852  to  1856,  both 
inclusive,  as  Reported  to  the  Board  of  Trade. 


Yean. 

England  and  Wales. 

Scotland. 

Ireland. 

Total. 

1852  

'53 

'54 

'55 

'56 

181 

*43 
180 

*'4 
*3* 

24 
36 
29 
14 
80 

11 
26 

H 

18 

'9 

216 
305 
223 
246 
281 

The  explanation  of  the  discrepancies  between  the  Board  of 
Trade  returns  and  those  of  the  registrar-general  as  to  numbers,  may 
be  gathered  from  a  report  by  Captain  Galton,  R.E. : — 

"  1  believe  railway  companies  return  to  us  all  the  fatal  accidents 
"  to  passengers,  except  perhaps  occasionally  when  death  ensues  a 
"  long  time  after  the  accident,  but  probably  not  more  than  one- 
"  half  of  the  fatal  accidents  to  their  own  servants  are  returned ; 
"  and  1  believe  that  many  cases  of  fatal  accidents  to  trespassers 
"  are  not  returned.  We  endeavour  to  get  as  complete  returns  as 
"■*e  can,  but  the  law  only  requires  returns  of  accidents  to  pas- 
sers." 
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In  further  explanation  of  these  discrepancies  and  their  causes, 
the  following  abstracts  are  given  : — 


The  Causes  of  Death  in  the  Regis- 
trar-GeneraTs  Returns  of  the  548 
Persons  Killed  by  "Accidents  in 
Connection  with  Railways'*  in 
1856. 

Run  oyer  on  line 306 

Fall  from  carriage  or  engine   22 

Collisions   11 

Carriages  off  rails,  &c 7 

Explosion  of  boilers 7 

Killed  between  buffers 8 

Fall  of  earth 3 

Other  deaths  (manner  not  stated)  184 


Total 


548 


Similar  Accidents  attended  with 
Death,  Reported  to  the  Board  of 
Trade  as  having  occurred  in  1856 
in  England  and  Wales. 

Kun  oyer  on  line 137 

Fall  from  carriage  or  engine  35 

Collisions   14 

Carriages  off  rails,  &c 10 

Explosion  of  boilers 1 

Killed  between  buffers 23 

Fall  of  earth Nil 

Other  deaths 12 


Total 


232 


There  was  a  further  amendment  of  the  Factory  Acts  this  year 
(see  1844  and  1867). 

1857.  The  execution  of  Palmer  for  the  Rugeley  Life  Insurance 
murders,  drew  attention  to  the  great  number  of  deaths  resulting 
from  poisoning,  which  were  of  course  included  under  the  class 
violent.  The  multiplication  of  poisonous  substances  has  followed 
upon  improved  chemical  knowledge,  and  many  of  these,  from  the 
subtle  nature  of  their  effects,  have  been  found  well,  too  well, 
adapted  to  the  murderous  art — as  witness  the  Wain wright  ("  Janus 
"  Weathercock,"  of  the  "  London  Magazine  ")  poisoning  of  his  wife 
and  her  sister,  the  beautiful  Helen  Abercrombie  (life  insurance 
again)  in  the  first  half  of  the  present  century.  Poisons  are  in 
truth  the  most  insidious  instruments  the  assassin  can  employ.  The 
deaths  registered  from  poisons  this  year  were  428;  but  there  is 
so  often  an  extreme  difficulty  of  proof,  that  they  are  and  have 
always  been  probably  more  than  can  be  actually  discovered  (see 
1868). 

1858.  Of  the  number  of  deaths  from  violence  returned  in  the 
table  for  this  year  (14,151),  no  less  than  12,523  were  regarded  as 
resulting  from  accident — that  is,  the  suicides,  homicides,  and 
murders  were  excluded.  Of  these  deaths  by  accident  there  were 
5,159  from  fractures  and  contusions,  3,125  from  burns  and  scalds, 
2,124  from  drowning,  903  from  suffocation,  282  from  poison,  136 
from  gunshot  wounds,  80  from  wounds  by  sharp  instruments,  and 
714  were  apparently  accidental,  but  by  ways  or  with  weapons  not 
defined.  The  deaths  from  accident  were  about  eight  times  those 
produced  wilfully. 

The  county  of  Lancashire  yielded  2,036 :  London,  with  a  greater 
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population,  returned  1,937.  The  ratio  of  violent  deaths  in  Liverpool 
was  remarkably  high.  It  was  also  high  in  Monmouthshire,  for  with 
a  population  equal  to  that  of  Dorsetshire,  there  were  269  deaths  in 
the  former,  and  only  119  in  the  latter.  South  Wales  altogether 
gave  a  high  ratio,  it  returned  $94  deaths  from  accident ;  Northum- 
berland only  2 55.  Taking  equal  parts  of  the  population,  there  were 
in  the  latter  only  84  as  against  97  in  the  former. 

1859.  This  year  attention  was  drawn  to  deaths  by  lightning. 
The  recorded  deaths  from  this  cause  had  been  18  in  1857 ;  in  1858 
they  were  26,  and  this  year  they  were  17.  These  nearly  all 
occurred  to  persons  following  out-door  occupations.  Of  the  entire 
number  52  were  males,  9  females ;  54  were  of  the  age  of  15  and 
upwards,  one  a  female  child  under  5.  The  attention  of  coroners  to 
the  importance  of  making  careful  returns  in  snch  cases  was  invoked. 
There  is  a  tradition  that  deaths  from  lightning  never  occur  on 
chalk  soils.  Mr.  Alfred  Haviland  has  this  point  under  inves- 
tigation. 

1860.  Dr.  Farr,  F.R.S.,  in  his  letter  to  the  registrar-general  on 
the  causes  of  death  for  this  year,  said :  "  Probably  more  than  half 
"  the  violent  deaths  of  both  sexes  may  be  prevented  by  care  and 
"  vigilance  on  their  own  part,  and  on  the  part  of  their  employers" 
He  also  pointed  out  that  the  deaths  from  murders  and  man- 
slaughters were  imperfectly  returned.  "  Suicide  is  most  frequently 
"  committed  by  hanging,  but  many  of  the  suicides  by  drowning  are 
"  undoubtedly  classed  under  accidental  death  from  want  of  infor- 
"  mation."  The  suicides  ascertained  were  7  in  100,000  of  the 
population — 1  in  14,286. 

In  the  "  Assurance  Magazine  "  (vol.  iz,  pp.  20  and  156)  at  this 
date  will  be  found  a  paper  by  Mr.  H.  W.  Porter,  B.A.,  containing 
considerations  as  to  how  far  the  mortality  exhibited  by  the  reports 
of  the  registrar-general  is  controllable  by  human  agency. 

1861.  The  population  of  England  and  Wales  as  determined 
by  the  census  of  this  year  was  20,066,224 — males  9,776,259,  females 
10,289,965. 

The  report  of  the  registrar-general  for  this  year  contains  the 
following  startling  statement: — "39,927  persons  were  burnt  alive 
"  in  England,  or  were  scalded  to  death,  in  the  fourteen  years 
"  1848-61."  The  following  table  shows  the  ages  whereat  these 
forms  of  death  most  frequently  arise  : — 
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Table  H. — Mortality  in  England  and  Wales  from  Burns  and  Scalds,  in 
the  Fourteen  Years  1848-61. 


Ages. 

Deaths  in 
the  Fourteen  Yean. 

Average 
Annual  Deaths. 

Average 

Annual  Rate  of  Mortality 

to  100,000   Living. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

All  actor 

19.736 

20,191 

1,409 

1443 

1-60 

i'57 

Under  5  years  .... 
5  yeare 

10,800 

2,958 

792 

777 

731 

1,240 

839 

580 

401 

282 

271 

61 

4 

8,996 
4,98* 
1>*73 
58* 
3*8 
474 
419 
490 

5*5 
796 

3*9 
*5 

771 
211 
57 
56 
52 
89 
60 
41 
29 
20 
19 
4 

643 
356 
91 
4* 
*3 
34 
30 
35 
37 
57 
69 

*4 

2 

663 
200 
0-59 
063 
066 
067 
059 
056 
0-60 
0-75 
196 
314 

5*47 
3'4i 
0*96 
0*46 
0*27 
0*24 
0*28 

10  „    

15    „      

20    „      

25    „      

85    „      

45    „      

o'45 
0*70 

56    „      

65    „      

r83 

5'58 
12-63 

19-7* 

76    „      

85    „      

95    „    and  up- 1 
wards J 

Note. — The  ratios  in  the  two  last  columns  being  based  upon  the  population 
of  1851,  give  the  mortality  slightly  too  high. 

1862.  The  returns  for  this  year  show  a  further  decrease  in  the 
deaths  from  poisoning.  In  the  eight  years  1850-57  they  had  varied 
from  2*  1  to  2*6  per  100,000  of  the  population ;  they  had  fallen  to  1*5, 
1*4,  i*2, 1  "3,  and  1*3  in  the  five  years  1858-62.  This  was,  as  already 
intimated,  due  to  the  increased  care  of  chemists  and  druggists 
consequent  upon  legislation.  "  No  precautions  against  these  deaths 
"  are  too  great ;  they  diminish  the  fatality  of  accidents,  and  make 
"  suicide  and  murder  difficult  by  poisons." — {Br.  Farr.) 

1863.  Attention  was  drawn  to  the  numbers  of  murders,  homi- 
cides, infanticides,  suicides,  and  executions  at  this  date;  not  so  much 
on  account  of  any  great  increase  in  their  proportions,  but  rather  as 
a  proper  subject  for  statistical  inquiry  in  relation  to  violent  deaths. 

Of  the  258  murders  of  the  year,  8i  were  infanticides — 34  boys 
and  47  girls,  including  infants.  Exclusive  of  infanticides,  177 
persons  were  murdered — 103  males,  74  females;  176  of  these, 
however,  were  children  under  1  year  of  age,  leaving  47  males  and, 
35  females  at  various  ages,  of  which  14  males  were  from  35  to  45, 
and  12  females  from  45  to  55  years  of  age. 

Of  the  141  homicides  (returned  by  coroners'  juries  as  man- 
slaughter) 100  were  of  males  and  41  of  females  at  various  ages,  23 
males  and  1 1  females  being  between  35  and  45  years  of  age.  The 
homicides  fluctuate  from  year  to  year.  Since  1858  they  had 
ranged  from  1*6  to  2*1  in  100,000  of  the  population  annually. 
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The  infantmdss  were  included  in  the  returns  of  murders  and 
homicides,  all  being  in  the  tabular  returns  designated  homicides. 
These  have  increased  during  the  last  two  and  present  years.  In 
the  three  years  1858-60  the  reported  annual  deaths  by  homicide 
and  infanticide  were  353 ;  in  the  three  years  1861-63  they  were 
379,  showing  an  average  increase  of  26. 

The  executions  had  also  increased.  They  averaged  9  per  annum 
in  the  three  years  1858-60,  and  16  in  the  three  years  1861-63. 
During  this  year  20  men  were  executed — 6  of  the  age  of  15 — 25 ; 
10  of  25—35;  1  of  35—45;  2  of  45—55;  and  1  of  65—75.  But 
1  woman,  age  25 — 35,  was  executed.  The  returned  homicides  (by 
coroners'  inquests)  in  the  six  years  1858-63  were  to  the  executions 
as  2,196  to  75,  or  as  29  to  1. 

The  suicides  of  the  year  (so  returned)  were  1,319;  the  proportion 
to  the  population  being  6'6  in  100,000,  homicides  being  20,  and 
executions  1.  The  proportion  of  suicides  to  100,000  of  the  popu- 
lation on  an  average  of  the  six  years  1858-63  was  67,  and  the 
successive  numbers  for  those  years  run  6*6,  6*4,  70,  6*8,  6*5,  and 
6*6.  The  most  common  way  of  committing  suicide  is  shown  in 
the  following  table  : — 

Table  I. — Suicides  to  every  One  Hundred  Thousand  of  the  Population  in 
England  and  Wales,  1858-63. 


Means  Employed. 

1868. 

1859. 

1860. 

1861. 

1862. 

1863. 

Hanging    

30 
1*3 
10 
06 
03 
04 

*'7 
1 '4 
i*i 
o-6 
0*3 
°*3 

80 
14 
11 
0*8 
03 
04 

3"o 
i'3 
i*i 
o*6 
o*3 
o*5 

30 
11 
10 
06 
03 
05 

2*8 

Cutting,  stabbing 

Drowning 

*"3 

1*2 

Poisoning 

o*6 

Gunshot  wounds 

Otherwise 

o*3 
c'4 

All  ways    

6-6 

6-4 

10 

6-8 

65 

6*6 

The  regularity  here  shown  is  little  short  of  surprising ;  but  the 
subject  is  too  large  to  be  followed  up  now.  It  will  some  day  com- 
mand a  paper  exclusively. 

The  deaths  of  each  class  here  spoken  of,  and  of  nearly  all  classes 
constituting  violent  deaths,  form  the  subject  of  inquiry  before 
coroners'  courts.  The  reform  of  the  coroner's  court  is  a  subject 
demanding  further  consideration  than  it  has  yet  received.  The 
number  of  inquests  held  in  1863  was  20,591.  The  juries  in  2,429 
instances  returned  verdicts  of  "  found  dead,"  and  in  7,1 18  instances 
"  natural  death  "  as  the  result  of  their  investigations.  The  coroners 
at  present  are  composed  in  large  proportions  of  lawyers  and  doctors. 
Under  more  enlightened  government  the  office  will  probably  be 
^^^Jeemed  purely  a  legal  one ;  but  a  proper  certification  of  the  cause 

leath  by  a  medical  practitioner  attending  the  coroner's  court 
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should  be  part  of  the  process.  In  too  many  instances  the  present 
finding  of  a  coroner's  jury  is  a  farce,  and  in  other  cases  absolutely 
misleading. 

1864.  In  the  fifteen  years  1850-64  the  deaths  by  violence  of 
every  kind,  including  accidents,  negligence,  suicide,  and  murder, 
were  in  the  proportion  of  75*3  to  100,000  of  the  population,  that 
is  rather  more  than  7  to  10,000  living.  The  proportion  in  the  three 
periods  of  five  years  were  74*6,  74*2,  and  77*0  in  100,000.  The 
increase  began  in  1863,  when  the  proportions  rose  to  77*2,  and  in 
the  three  following  years  to  82*6,  83*5,  and  807. 

1865.  The  violent  deaths  had  increased  from  14,151  in  1858  to 
17,374  in  1865.  The  deaths  to  100,000  of  the  population  were  73*4 
in  1858,  and  were  now  83*5 ;  while  the  population  had  been 
increasing,  the  violent  deaths  had  increased  in  a  more  rapid  ratio. 
The  increase  was  almost  wholly  due  to  accidental  causes,  chiefly  to 
mechanical  forces.  The  danger  of  London  streets  demanded 
attention.  "  Children,  women,  old  people,  and  even  vigorous  men 
"  are  killed  weekly  by  horses  and  carriages  of  various  kinds." 

1866.  The  following  passage  from  Dr.  Fair's  letter  to  the 
registrar-general  on  the  causes  of  death  this  year,  deserved  and 
received  marked  attention : — 

"  It  is  well  worthy  of  note  that  although  deaths  by  accident 
"  attract  adequate  attention  when  many  persons  are  killed  at  the 
"  same  time  by  great  explosions  in  coal  Aes,  or  formidable 
"  collisions  on  railways,  the  causes  of  the  greatest  number  of  deaths 
"  escape  public  notice.  Thus  if  explosions  are^Bangerous  in  mines, 
"  the  fall  of  stone  and  of  other  materials  which  knock  men  on  the 
"  head  one  by  one  at  intervals,  are  much  ifcre  fatal.  80  street 
"  accidents  by  horse  carriages  hill  more  people  in  a  year  than 
"  railways."  n 

The  experience  of  Accident  Insurance  Companies  has  long 
confirmed  this  fact. 

There  were  twenty  deaths  from  lightning  this  year. 

1867.  The  registrar-general's  report  for  this  year  contained  in 
elaborate  detail  returns  of  violent  deaths  during  the  five  years 
1863-67.  The  results  here  given  will  be  submitted  to  analysis  in 
a  later  portion  of  this  paper. 

There  had  been  a  decided  increase  in  the  deaths  by  violence 
during  the  decennium.  In  1847  there  were  7  deaths  in  10,000  of 
the  population ;  there  were  now  8.  The  deaths  by  violence  to  100,000 
of  the  population  had  ranged  from  71*6  to  76*0  in  the  four  years 
1851-54,  and  from  79*5  to  83-5  in  the  four  years  1864-67.  There 
was  no  increase  of  deaths  from  murder  and  manslaughter  in  the 
ten  years  1858-67,  nor  in  suicide.  The  increase  was  in  the  deaths 
attributed  to  accident  or  negligence. 

2i2 
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The  15)147  deaths  of  the  latter  character  were  thus  divided: 
males,  11,446;  females,  3,701.  Of  the  males,  791  met  with  their 
deaths  under  1  year  of  age,  and  2,069  under  5 ;  753  between  5  and 
10  ;  870  between  10  and  15  ;  946  between  15  and  20 ;  949  between 
20  and  25;  1,501  between  25  and  35;  1,347  between  35  and  45; 
1,083  between  45  and  55;  858  between  55  and  65;  569  between 
65  and  75;  231  between  75  and  85;  47  between  85  and  95,  and 
1  above  95.  Of  the  females,  715  met  with  their  deaths  under 
1  year,  and  1,566  under  5  years;  372  between  5  and  10;  153 
between  10  and  15 ;  118  between  15  and  20 ;  84  between  20  and  25 ; 
140  between  25  and  35 ;  154  between  35  and  45  ;  190  between  45 
and  55 ;  198  between  55  and  65 ;  259  between  65  and  75 ;  288 
between  75  and  85  ;  98  between  85  and  95,  and  4  over  95. 

Dr.  Farr,  reviewing  the  causes  of  violent  deaths  this  year,  said 
{thirtieth  report,  p.  225) : — 

"  It  is  only,  correct  to  say  that  deaths  by  violence  are  more 
"  frequent  in  civilised  than  in  barbarous  communities,  when  we 
"  leave  out  of  sight  the  slaughters  of  war  and  the  perils  of  starva- 
"  tion.  But  as  the  progress  of  civilisation  depends  very  "much 
"  upon  the  free  application  and  employment  of  the  vast  forces  of 
"  nature  in  the  intercourse  and  arts  of  life,  it  is  found  practically 
"  in  this  country  that  deaths  by  violence  are  rapidly  increasing  in 
"  England.     Special  precautions  are  demanded." 

The  Factory  Acts  were  amended  and  their  scope  much  extended 
this  year. 

1868.  An  Act  to  regulate  the  sale  of  poisons  was  enacted  this 
year. 

1870.  The  "  Elementary  Education  Act "  was  passed  this  year,  and 
under  it  all  children  between  5  and  13  years  of  age  were  required 
to  attend  school.  Burns  and  scalds,  which  had  decreased  from 
3,166  in  1860  to  2,545  in  1869,  showed  a  further  decrease  this  year. 
For  the  years  1860-64  they  were  at  the  rate  of  147  per  100,000  of 
the  population.  They  were  for  the  years  1865-69  but  122,  and  were 
for  the  present  year  reduced  to  116.     Homicide  was  decreasing. 

1871.  The  population  of  England  and  Wales,  as  determined  by 
the  census  of  this  year,  was  found  to  be  22,712,266 — males 
11,058,934,  females  11,653,332. 

1872.  It  became  more  apparent  that  the  deaths  by  violence 
bear  a  certain  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  mechanical  force  in 
use. 

As  to  the  deaths  from  drowning,  it  was  pointed  out  that  there 
were  2,297  among  merchant  seamen  (as  drawn  from  maritime 
registry),  and  67  in  the  royal  navy,  not  included  in  the  returns. 

The  mortality  from  accident  and  negligence  was  6*62  to  10,000 
of  the  population  this  year;  by  homicide,  0*17,  by  suicide  o*66, 
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and  by  execution  0*004.    There  were  46  persons  killed  by  lightning 
in  the  year. 

There  were  enacted  this  year  two  important  measures :  "  The 
"  Coal  Mines  Regulation  Act,  1872,"  and  the  "  Metalliferous  Mines 
"  Regulation  Act,  1872."  No  girls  or  women  were  to  be  employed 
in  any  underground  work. 

1873.  The  deaths  from  lightning  presented  marks  of  great 
fluctuation.  They  had  increased  since  1868  as  follows :  number  of 
deaths  11,  7,  19,  28,  46,  21 ;  giving  in  the  first  three  years  of  the 
period  37,  in  the  last  three  years  95.  "  Thus  the  electrical  action 
"  of  the  earth,  measured  by  deaths  from  lightning,  increased 
"  rapidly  from  1869." 

1874.  The  accidents  resulting  from  hows  and  horse  convey- 
ances were  again  prominent.  No  less  than  1,313  persons  had  been 
killed  since  the  year  by  these  means — 1,1 13  males  and  200  females. 
"  Carts,  vans,  and  wagons  are  great  offenders.  The  tramcars 
"  evidently  require  great  care  in  their  management ;  although 
"  they  are  not  in  such  general  use,  they  killed  more  people  (62) 
"  than  omnibuses  (55).  By  cabs  61  persons  were  killed,  by 
"  carriages  82  ;  and  this  limitation  of  numbers  implies  great 
"  skill  on  the  part  of  the  drivers  in  streets  often  crowded." — 
Dr.  Farr. 

Sunttroke  was  fatal  in  71  males  and  19  females. 

1875.  It  was  remarked  that  the  introduction  of  every  new  force 
was  followed  by  a  certain  number  of  deaths.  "  The  chances  of 
"  death  are  increased,  and  the  people  about  the  machines  and 
"  instruments  which  the  force  animates,  are  untrained  in  their  use, 
"  and  so  do  not  avoid  the  danger  that,  with  the  requisite  precautions, 
"  are  not  inevitable."  This  was  found  to  be  especially  the  case 
with  steam  in  all  its  applications. 

The  deaths  from  railways  had,  during  the  three  years  now 
ended,  rapidly  increased. 

2.  Scotland.  The  registration  of  deaths  in  tlys  division  of 
the  kingdom  came  into  operation  with  the  year  1855.  I  believe 
there  is  nothing  in  the  early  bills  of  mortality  of  either  Edinburgh 
or  Glasgow  which  throws  any  light  upon  the  subject  of  violent 
deaths  in  Scotland  ;  and  hence  I  pass  at  once  to  the  data  furnished 
by  the  registrar- general  in  the  "  Detailed  Annual  Reports,"  which 
I  know  will  be  found  very  complete. 

The  registrar  of  Scotland  first  divided  the  territory  under  his 
superintendence  into  three  great  divisions,  sufficiently  expressive  of 
the  varying  incidents  attached  to  each,  viz.,  insular  (consisting  of 
186  islands),  mainland,  and  town  districts.  References  to  these 
will  continuously  occur  in  this  section  of  our  subject.  More 
recently  (1871)  he  has  rearranged  the  divisions  into  five  groups, 
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which  will  be  described  later,  and  which  has  caused  a  break  in 
some  of  the  tables. 

Table  J. — Showing  the   Deaths  from  Violence  and  from  all  Causes  in 
Scotland,  during  the  Period  1855-76. 


Violent  Deaths  (Scotland). 

Deaths 

Ratio  of  Deaths 

from  all  Causes 

from  Violence, 

Tew. 

to  Deaths  from  all 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

(Scotland). 

Causes,  1  in 

1855 

1,41  o 

503 

1,913 

62,004 

32 

'56 

1,461 

542 

2,003 

58,529 

29 

'67 

i,509 

559 

2,068 

61,906 

30 

'58 

1,406 

574 

1,980 

63,539 

32 

'59 

1,480 

574 

2,054 

61,714 

30 

1860 

i,593 

594 

2,186 

68,170 

31 

'61 

i»547 

542 

2,089 

62,341 

30 

'62 

1,496 

661 

2,057 

67,195 

32 

'63 

1,680 

680 

2,260 

71,481 

31 

'64 

1,711 

580 

2,291 

74,416 

32 

'65 

i,799 

583 

2,382 

70,891 

29 

'66 

1,627 

618 

2,245 

71,348 

31 

'67 

1,639 

557 

2,196 

69,068 

31 

'68 

i,7*3 

524 

2,247 

69,416 

31 

'69 

1,729 

684 

2,313 

75,875 

32 

1870 

1,793 

670 

2,363 

74,165 

31 

'71 

i,734 

627 

2,361 

74,712 

31 

'72 

i,933 

638 

2,571 

75,794 

29 

'73 

2,124 

715 

2,839 

76,946 

27 

'74 

2,248 

835 

3,103 

80,720 

26 

'75 

2,107 

801 

2,908 

81,761 

28 

'76 

2,208 

782 

2,990 

74,129 

25 

Commentary  on  Table  J. 

The  population  of  Scotland  in  1851  was  2,888,742,  viz.,  insular, 
166,487;  mainland,  1,714,522;  towns,  1,007,733. 

1855.  The  violent  deaths  gave  the  proportion  of  70  to  every 
1 00,000  of  the  inhabitants — a  proportion  considerably  lower  than 
that  for  England  and  Wales,  where  as  we  have  seen  it  was  at  that 
date  82.  The  registrar  (of  Scotland)  says,  "  The  great  mass  of  the 
"  deaths  tabulated  in  this  class  result  from  fractures  and  contusions, 
"  from  drowning,  and  from  burns  and  scalds ;  and  though  the  pro- 
"  portion  of  these  forms  of  violent  deaths  differs  to  a  great  extent  in 
"  the  three  great  divisions  of  Scotland,  it  is  surprising  how  very  near 
"  the  general  mortality  from  that  class  is  in  the  insular,  mainland, 
"  and  town  districts." 

In  the  insular  districts,  the  violent  deaths  were  at  the  rate  of 
63  (per  100,000  of  population)  ;  in  the  mainland  districts  66,  and 
in  the  town  districts  77.  In  the  whole  of  Scotland,  the  proportions 
were  109  males  to  35  females,  or  just  over  3  males  to  1  female. 
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Of  the  total  violent  deaths,  617 — males  513,  females  104 — 
resulted  from  fractures  and  contusions^  being  at  the  rate  of  22  to 
every  100,000  of  the  population.  But  in  the  insular  districts  these 
only  bore  the  proportion  of  io,  while  in  the  mainland  they  were 
20,  and  the  town  districts  26. 

Drowning  accounted  for  440  deaths — males  374,  females  66 — 
being  in  the  proportion  of  16  per  100,000  of  the  population.  Here 
the  insular  districts  claimed  the  proportion  of  26,  the  mainland  and 
town  districts  only  1 5  respectively. 

Burns  and  scalds  claimed  3 1 1  victims,  being  in  the  proportion  of 
11  per  100,000  population,  and  each  of  three  divisions  showed  the 
same  proportions. 

1856.  The  deaths  of  males  from  violence  this  year  bore  the 
proportion  of  1 1 1  to  100,000  of  population,  females  36  to  a  like 
population. 

Attention  was  drawn  to  the  proportion  of  suicides;  103  cases  of 
violent  death  were  attributed  to  this  cause,  being  in  the  proportion 
of  3 '4  to  each  100,000  of  the  population — considerably  less  than 
those  in  England  and  Wales. 

1857.  It  was  remarked  that  the  deaths  from  drowning  in  the 
insular  districts  entirely  compensated  for  all  the  more  common 
causes  of  violent  death  which  occur  on  the  mainland  and  in  towns, 
so  much  so  that  the  ratio  of  violent  deaths  in  the  insular  districts 
in  some  years  even  exceeds  that  in  the  two  other  districts :  thus  this 
year  the  respective  proportions  were,  insular  82,  mainland  70,  town 
77.  The  fact  is  that  the  passages  between  the  islands  are  rendered 
very  dangerous  by  the  rapidity  of  the  tidal  currents,  and  the  broken 
nature  of  the  channels,  aggravated  too  frequently  by  high  wind  or 
ground  swells.  The  large  proportion  of  persons  engaged  in  the 
fisheries  is  also  a  contributing  cause. 

1868.  Attention  was  called  to  the  fact  that  the  fluctuation  in 
violent  deaths  was  almost  less  than  in  any  other  cause  of  death. 
The  proportion  this  year  was  69  per  100,000  of  the  population. 

The  average  of  the  five  years'  observations  on  violent  deaths 
has  been  71  per  100,000  of  popnlati6n.  In  three  of  the  five  years 
this  had  been  the  actual  proportion  of  those  years,  in  the  two  other 
years  there  had  been  slight  variations. 

1859.  The  chief  causes  of  violent  deaths  this  year  were,  fractures 
and  contusions  722 — males  590,  females  132  ;  drowning  421 — males  , 
350,  females  71  ;  burns  and  scalds  303 — males  137,  females  166; 
intemperance   101 — males  65,  females  36;  wounds  100 — males  79, 
females  21 ;  suffocation  88  ;  hanging  58 ;  poisons  52. 

1860.  The  deaths  from  all  causes  in  Scotland  this  year  were 
unusually  high,  being  at  the  rate  of  2*23  per  cent,  of  the  popula- 
tion, whereas  the  average  rate  for  the  preceding  five  years  had  been 
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2*05.     The  death-rate  in  England  and  Wales  this  year  was  the  same 
as  in  Scotland. 

1861.  The  population  of  Scotland  this  year  was  found  to  be 
3,062,294 — males  1,449,848  ;  females  1,612,446. 

1862.  The  violent  deaths  were  70  per  100,000  of  the  population, 
or  3*22  per  cent,  of  the  specified  causes  of  death  of  the  year.  The 
deaths  from  burns  and  scalds  were  at  the  rate  of  11  per  100,000  of 
population,  being  much  lower  than  in  England ;  and  this  circum- 
stance was  believed  to  be  due  to  the  prevalent  use  of  woollen 
garments  for  females  in  Scotland,  but  the  use  of  peat  instead  of  coal 
fires  may  have  much  to  do  with  this  difference. 

1863.  The  mortality  from  all  causes  in  Scotland  was  remark- 
ably high  this  year,  2*3  per  cent.,  and  it  is  quite  noticeable  thai  the 
mortality  from  violent  deaths  rose  in  a  like  proportion;  "as  if  the 
"  deaths  from  violence  were  regulated  by  the  same  laws  which 
"  increased  the  deaths  by  the  ordinary  diseases."  The  violent 
deaths  were  76  per  100,000  of  the  population  this  year. 

1864.  The  highest  death-rate  occurred  in  Scotland  this  year 
which  had  been  experienced  since  the  Registration  Act  came  into 
force — being  as  much  as  2*3  per  cent,  of  the  population— the 
average  rate  of  the  preceding  nine  years  having  been  2"i  per  cent 
No  less  than  8,388  more  persons  died  than  would  have  died  if 
the  ratio  bad  remained  at  the  previous  average.  The  violent  deaths 
thus  did  not  increase  in  a  corresponding  ratio. 

During  the  ten  years  terminating  with  the  present  year,  the 
violent  deaths  registered  in  Scotland  had  amounted  to  20,901— 
constituting  3*4  per  cent,  of  deaths  from  all  causes  daring  that 
period ;  being  at  the  rate  of  72*7  per  100,000  of  the  popu- 
lation. 

1865.  The  violent  deaths  were  3*51  per  cent,  of  the  general 
mortality. 

1867.  The  mortality  from  burns  and  scalds  again  attracted 
attention.  The  mortality  during  the  five  years  1863-67  had  been 
1,468 — males  748,  females  720.  "But  this  excess  of  male  deaths 
"  was  limited  to  the  period  of  infancy,  that  is,  the  first  five  jea*» 
"  of  life,  during  which  the  sexes  are  dressed  in  much  the  same 
"  material.  After  the  fifth  year  the  boys  begin  to  be  dressed  in  less 
"  inflammable  materials,  and  the  girls  more  in  those  inflammable 
"  materials  which  constitute  their  dress  in  after  life.  Accordingly 
"  between  five  and  ten  years,  only  75  boys,  but  95  girls  lost  their 
"  lives  by  burning.  After  that  period  of  life,  notwithstanding  the 
"  more  dangerous  occupations  in  which  many  men  are  engaged, 
"  only  216  men,  but  267  women  lost  their  lives  by  burning." 

1871.  The  population  of  Scotland  this  year  was  found  to  be 
3,360,018— males  1,603,143;  females  1,756,875. 
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The  registration  divisions  of  Scotland  were  rearranged.     See 
Table  M. 

1874.  The  deaths  from  all  causes  in  Scotland  this  year  show 
a  very  remarkable  increase,  which  seems  to  be  attributable  almost 
entirely  to  the  intense  cold  of  the  month  of  December,  when  the 
temperature  fell  lower  than  at  any  other  period  since  the  regis- 
tration returns  had  been  instituted.  And  what  is  most  remarkable 
ifl  that  the  violent  deaths  appear  to  have  increased  with  even  a 
greater  intensity  than  the  deaths  from  all  causes  combined.  Very 
cold  and  very  hot  weather  equally  increase  the  number  of  accidents 
in  England — on  which  more  in  a  later  part  of  this  paper. 

1875.  There  being  no  coroners'  inquest  in  Scotland,  and  only 
an  inquiry  before  the  procurator-fiscal  when  there  is  suspicion  of 
murder  or  other  criminal  intent,  it  is  felt  that  the  returns 
concerning  homicide  in  all  its  forms  are  less  authoritative  than  in 
England.  The  total  return  of  violent  deaths  is  not  much,  if  at  all, 
affected  by  this  circumstance. 


Table  K. — Causes  of  Violent  Deaths  in  Scotland,  Males  and  Females, 

1876. 


Mates. 


Intemperance 

Privation     

Want  of  breast  milk 

Neglect    

Cold     

Poison 

Poisoned  wounds  

Burns  and  scalds   

Hanging,  Ac 

Suffocation 

Drowning    

Fractures  and  contusions  . 

Gunshot  wounds    

Cots  and  stabs    

Other  rioient  causes 


"5 

3 

3i 

4 
4* 
3* 

2 
130 
46 

15* 

624 

769 

23 

44 
191 


Females. 


4 

30 

1 

16 

23 

1 

155 

16 

120 

97 

168 

8 
61 


Total. 


197 

7 

61 

5 

58 

55 

3 

285 

62 

272 

721 

937 

»3 

52 

*5* 


Percentage 

of 

Violent  Deaths. 


6*59 
°**5 
2*04 
0*17 

i*94 
1-84 
o'io 

9*53 
2*07 
9*10 
24- 1 1 
3i*34 
0-77 
"'74 
8'43 


The  deaths  this  year  were  not  at  all  above  the  average,  nor  did 
the  causes  vary  materially. 

Suicides,  homicides,  and  executions  are  included  in  these  figures. 
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Table  L. — Showing  the  Violent  Deaths  Registered.™  each  of  the  Three 
Great  Registration  Divisions,  1855-70  (Scotland). 


Yean. 

Insular. 

Mainland. 

Towns. 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

1855.... 

6i 

21 

798 

270 

55 l 

212 

1,410 

503 

'56 .... 

75 

25 

828 

278 

558 

239 

1,461 

542 

'57.... 

9* 

21 

831 

302 

586 

236 

l,5°9 

559 

'68.... 

8* 

24 

797 

297 

527 

253 

1,406 

574 

'59.... 

82 

22 

818 

284 

580 

268 

1,480 

574 

1860... 

n6 

81 

905 

298 

57i 

265 

i,S92 

594 

•61.... 

64 

19 

859 

248 

624 

275 

i>5+7 

542 

•62... 

77 

18 

783 

258 

636 

285 

1,496 

.561 

'63.... 

in 

21 

865 

274 

704 

285 

1,680 

580 

'64.... 

75 

18 

887 

267 

749 

300 

1,711 

580 

'65.... 

74 

19 

891 

266 

834 

298 

i>799 

583 

'66.... 

74 

17 

778 

274 

775 

327 

1,627 

618 

'67.... 

57 

13 

821 

247 

761 

297 

*»639 

557 

'68.... 

67 

10 

890 

243 

766 

271 

1.7*3 

524 

'69.... 

82 

18 

848 

242 

799 

824 

1,729 

584 

1870.... 

78 

16 

890 

271 

8*5 

283 

1.793 

570 

After  this  date  a  new  distribution  of  registration  districts  was 
adopted. 

From  1871  inclusive,  the  arrangement  of  the  abstracts  (tables) 
in  the  reports  of  the  registrar-general  of  Scotland  is  into  five  dis- 
tinctive groups  as  follows : — 

1.  Principal  Towns,  each  containing  at  least  25,000  inhabit- 

ants. 

2.  Large  Towns,  each  containing  not  less  than  10,000  and  not 

more  than  25,000  inhabitants. 

3.  Small  Towns,  each  with  at  least  2,000,  and  not  more  than 

10,000  inhabitants. 

4.  Mainland  Rural,  from  which  are  excluded  all  towns  with 

2,000  or  more  inhabitants. 

5.  Insular  Rural,  which  includes  the  whole  population  of  the 

islands  of  the  coast,  but  from  which  are  excluded  the 
inhabitants  of  the  four  small  towns  of  Kirkwall,  Lerwick, 
Stornoway,  and  Rothesay. 

The  population  of  these  respective  groups  in  1871  is  shown  in 
Table  N,  but  the  area  has  not  been  given  yet. 
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Table  M. — Showing  the  Violent  Deaths  in  each  Principal  Registration  Group, 
Sexes  combined,  Registered  during  the  Period  1871-76  (Scotland). 


Yean. 

Principal 
Towns. 

Large  Towns. 

Small  Towns. 

Mainland 
Rural. 

Insular  Rural. 

Total. 

1871  .... 

959 

215 

5*4 

617 

46 

2,361 

72 .... 

1,087 

295 

51* 

590 

«3 

2,571 

'73  ... 

1,094 

281 

690 

704 

70 

2,839 

'74.... 

i,*3i 

300 

702 

762 

108 

8,103 

75 .... 

1,097 

316 

677 

743 

75 

2,908 

76.... 

1,122 

335 

649 

801 

83 

2,990 

There  was  an  extraordinary  jump  in  1873,  and  again  in  1874, 
which  I  have  already  commented  upon  in  commentary  upon  Table  J. 
The  chief  increase  in  1873  was  in  the  mainland  rural,  the  next 
important  in  the  small  towns. 

Table  N. — Showing  the  Area,  Population,  Number,  and  Proportion  of  Violent  Deaths  it 
the  Five  Great  Groups,  adopted  from  ike  Registrar-General  (Scotlakd). 


Districts. 

Area 

in  Statute 

Acres. 

Proportion 

to  whole 

Area. 

Population, 
1871. 

Proportion 

to  whole 

Population. 

Violent 
Deaths, 
1878. 

Proportion 
to  whole 
Violent 
Deaths. 

Principal  Occupations. 

Principal  towns  .... 

Large  towns   

Small      „       

Mainland  rural  .... 
Insular  rural  

— 

— 

1,068,656 

334,257 

776,087 

1,049,114 

132,004 

31*80 

9*95 
23*10 

3'93 

1,122 

790 
832 
335 
227 

39*98 
28*15 
11-83 
11 -94 
8*io 

f  Commercial,  manu- 
\     factoring 
f  Trading,  manufac- 
\     turing 
Agricultural 
f  Agricultural,  fish- 
l     tog 
Fishing 

— 

— 

3,360,018 

IOO'OO 

2,806 

IOO'OO 

This  table  is  arranged  to  harmonise  with  similar  tables  for 
England  and  Wales  (Table  D),  and  Ireland  (Table  R),  and  its 
design  is  to  show  the  intensity  of  violent  deaths  in  the  different 
districts  as  affected  by  the  occupations  and  circumstances  of  those 
districts.  The  chief  intensity  of  violent  deaths  is  here  seen  to  arise 
in  the  large  towns. 

3.  Ireland.  The  registration  of  deaths  for  this  division  of  the 
kingdom  came  into  operation  in  1863,  under  the  authority  of 
26  Vict.,  cap.  11,  "An  Act  for  the  Registration  of  Births  and  Deaths 
"  in  Ireland ;"  and  the  first  report  of  the  Irish  registrar-general 
thereunder  was  issued  in  1869,  giving  details  for  the  year  1864. 

The  only  available  sources  of  information,  regarding  the  causes 
of  deaths  previously,  was  to  be  obtained  from  the  bills  of  mortality 
published  in  the  cities  and  towns,  of  which,  however,  I  have  only 
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seen  those  for  the  capital.  The  first  bill  of  mortality  for  Dublin  I 
have  met  with  is  for  the  year  1683,  and  contains  (inter  alia)  the 
following  items : — 


Hurt  by  accident ooi 

By  a  kick ooi 

Broken  leg   ooi 

Fell  of  the  new  building    ooi 

Bruised ooi 

Broken  thigh   ooi 

Poysoned  herself ooi 

Killed  by  the  gaol  man  opi 

Drowned  ooi 

Choked  herself ooi 


Burnt    ooi 

Found  murdered  in  aunge  fiel  ooi 

Hurt   and    ill-used    by   herl 
master  and  mistress J 

Hanged  her  self  ooi 

„       him  self ooi 

Drowned  her  self. ooi 

Murdered ooi 

Hanged  at  the  gallows  oio 


The  old  mode  of  keeping  accounts  is  here  shown.  The  total 
number  of  deaths  returned  for  the  year  was  2,154;  the  deaths 
above  enumerated  amount  to  27  in  all,  or  about  1  in  73  of  the 
deaths  from  all  causes. 

The  returns  of  the  registrar-general  subdivide  the  violent  deaths 
into  five  groups  or  sections :  (a)  accident  or  negligence ;  (b)  homi- 
cide; (c)  suicide;  (d)  executions;  (e)  violent  deaths  not  classed. 
This  is  a  convenient  arrangement,  of  which  we  shall  make  use 
hereafter. 

Table  O. — Showing  the  Deaths  from  Violence  and  from  all  Causes  in 
Ireland,  during  the  Period  1864-79. 


Violent  Deaths  (Ireland). 

Deaths 

Ratio  of  Deaths  from 

Tears. 

from  all  Causes 

Violence  to 

Death* from  all  Causes, 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

(Ireland). 

One  in 

1864 

1,496 

714 

2,210 

93,144 

42 

'65 

1.499 

684 

2,183 

93,154 

42 

'66 

1.4*3 

739 

2,162 

93,027 

43 

'67 

1.485 

692 

2,177 

93,503 

43 

'68 

1,494 

649 

2,H3 

86,185 

40 

'69 

1.459 

672 

2,131 

89,593 

42 

1870 

i,5IQ 

695 

2,205 

90,462 

41 

71 

1,488 

613 

2,101 

88,348 

42 

'72 

1,368 

630 

1,998 

97,294 

48 

73 

1,480 

647 

2,127 

97,537 

45 

74 

i,37i 

696 

2,067 

91,961 

44 

75 

1,464 

643 

2,107 

98,114 

46 

76 

i,45i 

635 

2,086 

92,384 

44 

77 

1,44a 

609 

2,051 

93,543 

45 

78 

i,437 

604 

2,041 

99,629 

48 

79 

1,364 

621 

i,985 

105,098 

52 

Commentary  on  Table  0. 

The  population  of  Ireland  at  the  census  of  1861  was  5,764,543, 
viz.,  2,804,961  males,  and  2,959,582  females. 
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1864.  The  deaths  from  violence  were  40  per  100,000  of  the 
population,  or  1  in  42*1  of  all  the  deaths  returned.  Burns  and 
scalds  claimed  619  victims — males  285,  females  334;  fractures  and 
contusions,  608  ;  drowning,  440 — males  344,  females  96  ;  suicide,  84 
— males  60,  females  24;  suffocation,  71;  poisoning,  25;  gunshot 
wounds,  24;  cuts  and  stabs,  18 ;  lightning,  2. 

1870.  There  was  a  decided  increase  in  the  violent  deaths  of 
this  year,  but  this  arose  almost  entirely  in  the  class  of  "  accidents 
"  and  negligence,"  and  curiously  enough  applies  to  each  sex  in  a 
proportionate  degree. 

1871.  The  population  of  Ireland  by  the  census  of  this  year  was 
5,402,759 — males  2,634,123,  females  2,768,636;  the  cause  of  1  in 
every  37  of  the  violent  deaths  was  unspecified  or  ill  defined. 

1873.  The  violent  deaths  averaged  over  the  whole  of  Ireland 
3878  per  100,000  of  the  population.  The  ratio  was  highest  in  the 
eastern,  south-eastern,  and  south-western  divisions,  and  lowest  in 
the  western,  north  midland,  and  north-western  divisions — see 
Table  R. 

1874.  There  was  some  fluctuation  in  the  violent  deaths  in  the 
different  registration  divisions  of  the  country  this  year,  as  is  seen  by 
reference  to  Table  O. 

1875.  The  violent  deaths  of  this  year  bore  a  marked  similarity 
of  proportion  to  that  of  the  average  of  the  preceding  ten  years. 

There  were  held  in  Ireland  during  this  year  2,707  coroners' 
inquests,  being  1  for  every  36  deaths  "registered."  Emphasis  is 
placed  upon  the  word  "  registered  "  in  the  reports,  leading  to  the 
inference  that  there  is  some  laxity  about  the  registration. 

1876.  The  violent  deaths  were  slightly  under  the  average  of 
the  preceding  ten  years,  being  39*20  against  39*24  to  each  100,000 
of  the  population.  There  were  643  deaths  from  fractures  and 
conluftions,  448  from  burns  and  scalds,  and  437  from  droxonmg. 

1877.  There  was  still  a  further  falling  off  in  the  rate  this  year, 
being  38*42  against  39*24  average  of  preceding  ten  years. 

1878.  The  rate  was  still  decreasing  slightly,  being  38*14  per 
100,000  of  the  population. 

1879.  There  is  a  still  further  reduction  of  violent  deaths  to 

The  following  tables  throw  light  upon  some  points  which  are 
not  fully  developed  in  this  analysis. 

It  is  a  feature  of  the  reports  of  the  registrar- general  for  Ireland 
that  the  deaths  resulting  from  (1)  accidents  or  negligence,  (2) 
homicide,  (3)  suicide,  (4)  executions,  and  (5)  those  left  unclassed, 
are  designated.     For  details  see  the  following  table : — 
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Table  P.- 

-Violent  Deaths,  Subdivided  into  Classes,  for  Period  1864-79 

(Ireland). 

Accident 

Homicide. 

Suicide. 

Executions. 

NotCluwL 

Teara. 

or  Negligence. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males.  1  Females. 

Males. 

Kenuki. 

1864 

1,299 

643 

34 

14 

64 

20 

2            — 

y7 

37 

'65 

1,362 

625 

47 

22 

58 

19 

2            — 

50 

18 

'66 

1,258 

681 

80 

60 

45 

22 

2            — 

38 

:'■"■ 

'67 

1,296 

591 

83 

68 

59 

24 

—     !     — 

47 

9 

'68 

1,273 

561 

87 

56 

68 

19 

—     1      — 

66 

13 

'69 

1,263 

580 

90 

54 

73 

27 

—          — 

33 

11 

1870 

1,368 

631 

64 

32 

55 

25 

—          — 

24 

6 

71 

1,286 

549 

56 

28 

87 

25 

2              — 

57 

11 

'72 

1,225 

567 

61 

31 

73 

29 

—            — 

9 

3 

73 

1,319 

585 

56 

32 

68 

18 

2               

35 

IS 

74 

1,234 

633 

7i 

29 

65 

34 

I 

— 

75 

1,336 

592 

56 

20 

48 

27 

3 

— 

21 

4 

76 

1,292 

560 

!5 

33 

74 

37 

3 

— 

27 

5 

77 

1,290 

548 

61 

30 

70 

20 

— 

— 

21 

7 

78 

1,283 

556 

65 

27 

76 

17 

— 

— 

13 

4 

79 

1,214 

566 

59 

80 

69 

21 

2 

20 

4 

Table  Q. — Showing  the  Violent  Deaths  (including  Accidental,  Hondcidd, 
and  Suicidal)  in  each  Registration  Division  of  Ireland,  registered 
during  the  Period  1864-79,  with  Average  and  Rate  per  Hundred 
Thousand  of  Population  (Ireland). 


Divisions. 

Mai 

Tears. 

North  !   North 
Eastern.  Western. 

Eastern. 

North 
Midland. 

South 
Midland 

Western 

South 
Eastern. 

South 
Western. 

Ireland. 

1864    

'65    

'66    

'67    

'68    

'69    

1870    

71    

72    

73    

74   

75    

76   

77   

78   

79   

4^3 
416 

477 
426 

444 
443 

427 
432 

434 
464 

458 
441 

425 
444 
415 
472 

223 
197 
146 
186 
174 
179 

171 
167 
163 
155 
174 
166 
164 
175 
139 
165 

391 

385 
415 
406 

395 
374 
428 
385 
387 
4i7 
385 
385 
434 
433 
44i 
390 

165 
173 
153 
159 
174 
194 

163 
174 
132 
156 
139 
165 
154 
127 
148 
145 

192 
189 
174 
147 
166 

'59 

'65 

164 

H5 
149 

135 
H3 
'54 
167 
142 
151 

223 
248 
227 
256 
259 
230 

247 
227 
233 
240 
228 
240 
215 
212 
229 
236 

238 
198 
227 
219 
192 
191 

2IO 
189 

'59 
204 
184 
201 
206 
184 
189 
'39 

315 
377 
3-43 
378 
339 
361 

394 
363 
345 
342 
364 
366 
334 
309 
338 
287 

2,iI0 
2,183 
2,162 
2,177 
2,143 
2,131 
2,205 
2,101 
1,998 
2,127 
2,067 
2,107 
2,086 
2,051 
2,0+1 

i,y*5 

Totals  ... 

7,081     2,744 

6,45i 

2,521 

2,542 

3,750 

3,130 

5,555 

33*774 

Average  over'} 
whole  period  > 
of  16  years    J 

44256  17150 

403*i9 

15756 

158*87 

23437 

195*63 

34719 

2110*87 

Rate      perl 
lOO.OOOinhab-  > 
itanU,  1879.    )\ 

4173  !  31-92 

49'89 

2908 

3478 

3130 

3**49 

3578 

— 

Note. — The  average  rate  per  100,00c  of  inhabitants  of  all  eight  divisions,  3574 
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For  registration  purposes  Ireland  is  divided  in  eight  divisions, 
as  shown  in  the  following  table : — 

Table  R. — Showing  the  Area,  Population,  Number,  and  Proportion  of  Violent  Deaths  in 
each  Registration  Division,  with  Indication  of  Leading  Occupations  (Ireland), 


Division. 

Area 

in  Statute 

Acres. 

Per- 
ceotage 

of 
Whole 

Area. 

Population, 
1871. 

Per- 
centage 

of 
Whole 
Popula- 
tion. 

Violent 
Deaths 

in 
1878. 

Per- 
centage 

of 
Whole 
Violent 
Deaths. 

Principal  Occupation. 

i.  North-Eastern 
II.  North-Western 
in.  Eastern 

2,328,305 

2,39*i50x 

1,993,016 

2,019,408 
2,361,709 

4,088,459 
1,826,172 
3i3i3>°7i 

1146 
11-78 

9-80 

994 
11-62 

20-12 

8-98 
16-80 

1,111,167 
5*6>339 

787*16 

511,940 
448,840 

766,202 
451,488 
808,990 

20*53 
972 

14-55 

946 

8-29 

1416 

8-34 

1495 

415 
139 

441 

148 
142 

229 
189 
338 

*°*33 

6*8 1 

2I'6l 

7*25 
6*96 

11*22 

9*26 
16-56 

'  Manufacturing, 
agricultural,  and 
fishing 
'Agricultural, 
x       manufacturing, 

and  fishing 
'  Manufacturing, 
<       trading,   fishing, 
and  agricultural 
Agricultural 
Agricultural 
f  Agricultural  and 
\     fishing 
f  Agricultural,  trad- 
\     ing,  and  fishing 
J  Agricultural,  trad- 
\     ing,  and  fishing 

iv.  North  Midland 
v.  South       „ 

VI.  Western    

vii.  South-Eastern 
viii.  South- Western 

Totals 

10,322,641 

110000 

5.4JM77 

10000 

2,041 

lOO'OO 

The  intensity  of  violent  deaths  is  here  seen  to  fall  npon  the 
eastern  registration  division,  which  includes  Dnhlin,  city  and  port, 
and  the  towns  along  the  coast  in  a  southerly  direction,  where  there 
is  a  large  railway  traffic. 

4.  Foreign  Countries.  I  have  not  ready  access  to  the  data  of 
the  different  continental  countries  of  Europe  in  respect  to  violent 
deaths ;  nor  indeed  is  it  my  present  purpose  to  carry  an  investiga- 
tion far  in  this  direction.  Still  it  is  essential  to  learn  to  what  extent 
the  proportion  of  such  deaths  to  the  deaths  from  all  causes,  or  to 
the  population,  differs  from  that  which  obtains  with  us.  And  to 
this  extent  at  least  I  have  some  materials  at  hand. 

The  first  data  available  are  very  meagre,  but  as  these  relate  to 
the  period  corresponding  with  the  commencement  of  the  earliest  of 
our  modern  records  in  England  and  Wales,  it  has  a  peculiar  interest 
and  value. 
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Table  S.— Showing  the  Violent  Deaths,  in  Sweden,  Prussia,  and  France, 
compared  with  tlvose  in  England  and  Wales. 


Mean 
Population. 

Annual  Number  of 

To  a  Population  of  100,00a 

Country  and 
Date  of  Return. 

Ascer- 
tained 
Suicides. 

Other 
Violent 
Deaths. 

Total 
Violent 
Deaths 

Suicides. 

Accidental 

Deaths, 

fcc. 

Total 
Violent 
Deaths. 

Sweden,  1810-30    .... 
Bussia       '20-34    .... 
France       '39 

2,616,874 
12,393,162 
34,154,224 

15,666,800 

134 
1,112 
2,747 

1,000 

1,637 
4,912 
6,402 

10,679 

1,771 
6,024 
9,149 

11,679 

51 

9'0 
8"o 

6-4 

62-6 
396 
13*7 

68-2 

6n 
48*6 
26*8 

England  and  Wales  1 
1838-39 / 

74*5 

The  Swedish  returns  were  understood  to  be  made  on  the  same 
principles  as  those  in  England  and  Wales.  The  mines  and  lakes  of 
the  country  occasioned  many  violent  deaths.  The  returns  for  Prussia 
and  France  were  considered  to  be  incomplete  in  some  details. 

In  1865  Monsieur  A.  Legoyt,  the  then  head  of  the  General 
Statistical  Department  of  France,  and  secretary  to  the  Statistical 
.  Society  of  Paris,  published  the  results  of  an  elaborate  inquiry 
relative  to  "  Accidents  in  Europe  and  the  United  States."  The 
shape  his  investigation  took  was  practical.  1.  The  ratio  of  accidents 
to  the  population ;  2.  Their  ratio  to  the  general  mortality  of  each 
sex;  3.  Their  ratio  as  regards  the  female  population,  the  male 
standard  being  taken  at  100  in  the  different  countries. 

Under  the  first  head  of  inquiry  he  found  the  proportion  to  be 
682  in  England,  679  in  Norway,  57$  in  the  United  States,  232  in 
Russia,  202  in  Spain,  and  201  in  Denmark  per  million  of  the 
population.  As  to  France  and  some  other  co  an  tries,  he  enters 
into  details  which  do  not  admit  of  general  comparison  with 
countries  concerning  which  such  details  are  not  given. 

It  was  one  of  the  conclusions  of  M.  Legoyt  that  accidental  deaths 
were  increasing  in  a  greater  ratio  than  the  population,  and  this 
point  he  illustrated  by  special  reference  to  France,  where  the  follow- 
ing successive  and  increasing  ratio  had  taken  place: — 15  fatal 
accidents  to  100,000  inhabitants  from  1827  to  1830;  16  ditto  from 
1831  to  1835;  19  ditto  from  1836  to  1840 ;  22  ditto  from  1841  to 
1845;  24  ditto  from  1846  to  1850;  25  ditto  from  1851  to  1855; 
and  28  ditto  from  1856  to  1860.  No  doubt,  he  said,  some  of  this 
increase  was  due  to  the  more  exact  character  of  recent  enumera- 
tions ;  still,  the  continuously  progressive  rate  which  is  here  seen 
indicates  a  sure  though  lamentable  onward  movement. 

He  regarded  it  as  evident  from  such  variable  proportions  in  the 
different  countries,  that  the  determining  causes  of  fatal  accidents 
must  be  of  very  complex  nature,  and  could  not  be  explained  simply 
by  what  may  be  called  the  economic  character  of  different  countries. 
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In  fact,  if  the  predominance  of  manufacturing  and  mining  industry 
justifies  the  exceptional  rate  of  fatal  accidents  in  England,  and  to  a 
•certain  extent  in  the  United  States,  it  surely  could  not  do  so  as 
regards  Norway,  the  Duchy  of  Oldenburg,  and  Sweden.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  should  miss  with  surprise  Belgium  and  Saxony,  two 
•of  the  chief  industrial  States  of  Europe,  from  amongst  the  countries 
with  a  high  rate  of  mortality  from  fatal  accidents,  if  a  great  develop- 
ment of  manufacturing  industry  were  the  chief  cause  of  such 
mortality.  We  must,  therefore,  he  considered,  fall  back  upon  the 
•existence  of  special  local  causes  dependent  on  the  manners,  customs, 
and  configuration  of  the  country,  perils  of  navigation,  fishing,  and 
modes  of  transport,  neglect  of  children,  or  actual  exposure  of  them 
to  dangers  of  various  kinds,  etc.  To  some  extent,  but  to  a  much 
•smaller  extent  than  he  appeared  to  imagine,  this  may  be  true. 

M.  Legoyt  was  able  only  to  compare  a  small  number  of  countries 
in  reference  to  the  immediate  causes  or  nature  of  accidents,  but  his 
•conclusions,  as  far  as  they  go,  are  instructive.  With  the  exception 
of  England,  where  "  burns  and  scalds,"  and  of  the  United  States, 
where  contusions  and  injuries  (classified  under  "crushing  and 
*l  bruising"), occupy  the  first  place  amongst  accidents,  "submersion" 
was  the  cause  of  the  greatest  number  of  deaths.  Next  come  "  falls  " 
from  an  elevation,  then  burns,  crushings,  and  asphyxia.  Amongst 
the  Scandinavian  countries  the  large  number  of  "  congelations  "  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at ;  but  there  must  evidently  be  some  error  as 
regards  Spain  in  this  particular.  So  also,  whilst  we  are  not  sur- 
prised to  find  that  "alcoholic  excesses"  play  an  important  part  in 
Russia  and  Sweden,  we  are  struck  by  their  insignificance  in  England, 
Denmark,  and  the  United  States ;  some  fallacy,  we  suspect,  likewise 
lurks  here.  It  is  with  respect  to  "  burns  "  that  the  ratio  of  fatal 
accidents  rises  higher  amongst  women  than  amongst  men  in  all  the 
•countries  under  observation.  As  to  the  proportion  of  such  accidents 
Amongst  women  to  ioo  amongst  men,  it  oscillated  between  one- 
fourth  and  one- third.  It  would  appear  to  be  quite  exceptional  in 
the  United  States,  46  per  100.  In  our  own  country  the  propor- 
tion is  relatively  high ;  and  here  a  great  number  of  female  hands 
participate  in  the  production  of  our  industry.  In  Bavaria  and  in 
Saxony  the  ratio  is  highest  during  early  infancy,  and  in  the  former 
State  lowest  between  40  and  50  years  of  age.  At  every  age  it 
Attains  its  maximum  through  "burns,"  which  in  Bavaria  are  more 
common  during  summer  than  in  winter.  Women  more  frequently 
succumb  to  burns,  suffocation  by  fire,  submersion,  and  poisoning. 

Children  everywhere  constituted  a  high  proportion  of  the  victims 
of  fatal  accidents.  In  Bavaria  the  latter  form  a  very  large  part  of 
the  causes  of  mortality  of  childhood  and  adolescence,  from  birth  to 
20  years  of  age,  and  within  this  range  the  maximum  is  attained 
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between  the  time  of  birth  and  5  years.  Submersion  is  the  more 
frequent  cause — particularly  as  regards  male  children — of  the  fatal 
event.  Burns  and  poisoning  are  frequent  in  tender  years;  but 
strangely  enough,  children  are  less  frequently  victims  in  towns  than 
country  districts,  the  solution  probably  being  found  in  the  fact 
that  they  are  more  generally  sent  to  school  during  the  hours  of  the 
day  when  their  parents'  attention  would  be  least  devoted  to  them. 

M.  Legoyt  found  fatal  accidents  to  be  of  much  more  frequent 
occurrence  in  summer  than  during  the  other  three  seasons  of  the 
year,  and  considered  this  probably  due  to  the  fact  of  the  former 
season  being  the  chief  one  for  out-door  operations,  navigation,  etc. 
In  England  it  is  found  that  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  are  pro- 
ductive of  non-fatal  injuries.  This  circumstance  is  referred  to  more 
minutely  in  another  portion  of  this  paper.  The  proportion  of  non- 
fatal to  fatal  injuries  he  had  no  means  of  investigating. 

The  final  conclusions  of  M.  Legoyt  were  that  there  would  not 
appear  to  be  any  absolute  relation  between  the  ratio  of  deaths  from 
accidents  and  the  population,  and  between  such  ratio  and  the  total 
number  of  deaths  therein.  I  cannot  agree  with  him, — for  I  think  if 
one  fact  be  more  clearly  shown  than  another,  alike  in  the  historical 
and  statistical  sections  of  this  paper,  it  is  that  the  deaths  by  violence 
bear  a  very  distinct  relation  to  the  population  under  observation,  as 
also  to  the  deaths  from  all  causes. 

The  latest  returns  available  for  the  principal  European  countries 
are  condensed  into  the  following  table  based  upon  one  given  in  the 
fortieth  report  of  the  registrar-general : — 

Table  T. — Showing  the  Population  in  1876,  and  the  Number  of  Deaths  from  Yiolencey 
distinguishing  those  from  Suicide,  Homicide,  and  Accident,  in  each  of  the  undermentioned 
Countries. 


Countries. 


Population, 
1876. 


Deaths 

from 

Violence 


Suicide. 


Homi- 
cide. 


Accident 

and 
Negligence. 


Proportion  to  100,000  Uring. 


All 
Causes 

of 
Violent 
Deaths. 


Suicide. 


Homi- 
cide. 


Accident 

and 
Negligence. 


Switzerland 

United  Kingdom 
England  and  Wales 

Scotland    , 

Ireland 

Norway  

Finland  

Sweden    

Prussia    

Bararia   

Belgium 

Austria    

Italy    


33»304,49o 
24,244,010 

3»495>*H 

5,321,618 

1,787,960 

1,883,556 

4,4*9>7i3 

25.693,677 

5,062,125 

5.336,185 

21.565,435 

^7,769,475 


2,550 

25,798 

18,858 

2,516 

2,083 

1,295 

1,179 

2,740 

15,815 

2,629 

2,577 

10,150 

6,656 


540 
2,052 
i,77o 
128 
111 
126 

64 
409 

3,432 

522 

439 

2,438 

1,024 


109 

533 

412 

4 

88 

23 

66 

88 

547 

198 

85 

1,504 


1,901 

23.213 
16,176 

2,384 
1,884 
1,146 
1,049 

2,243 

11,836 

1,909 

2,053 

4,128 


924 
775 
757 
720 
391 
724 
62*6 
619 
616 
51*9 
48*3 
471 
24*0 


1 9*6 
6-2 
7*3 
3*7 

2*1 

7'0 

3*4 

92 

*3'4 

10*3 

8'2 

"*3 
3*7 


8*9 
1-6 
17 
01 
1-7 
1-8 
35 
20 
21 
39 
1'6 

64 


689 
691 
667 
682 

35*3 
641 

557 
5o-7 
461 

37*7 
38-5 

»4'9 
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Analysis  of  Table  T. 

The  above  facts  given  for  Norway  are  for  the  year  1873,  for 
Scotland  1875,  for  Finland  1874,  and  for  Prussia  1875. 

The  figures  for  the  United  Kingdom  relate  to  the  population 
inclusive  of  the  Royal  Navy  and  Merchant  Service. 

The  difference  between  the  homicides  in  Scotland  and  England 
may  be  partly  accounted  for  by  the  returns  for  England  being  made 
by  coroners'  juries,  and  in  Scotland  by  the  sheriff-substitute ;  of  430 
persons  apprehended  for  murder  or  manslaughter,  and  417  cases  of 
inquest  in  which  the  verdict  was  murder,  or  manslaughter,  or 
homicide,  247  prisoners  were  committed  for  trial  in  England. 

The  fatal  pre-eminence  of  Switzerland  in  this  table  is  believed  to 
be  due  to  falls  down  precipices  and  to  avalanches.  There  may  have 
been  something  exceptional  this  year.  The  violent  deaths  in  1879 
were  2,508,  of  which  1,719  were  accidents — males  1,386,  females  333  ; 
suicides  701 — males  606,  females  95  ;  and  murders  88. 

As  to  Italy,  the  means  are  at  hand — thanks  to  its  most  efficient 
statistical  bureau — for  comparing  the  returns  of  violent  deaths  with 
those  for  England  and  Wales.  The  homicides  there  amounted  to 
1,504,  as  against  412  recorded  in  England  and  Wales  during  that 
year.  Thus  to  100,000  of  population  there  were  5*4  homicides  in 
Italy  against  17  in  England.  If  we  had  the  same  proportion,  the 
homicides  would  have  amounted  to  1,309  in  England  and  Wales. 
In  Borne  the  proportion  is  much  higher;  it  is  14*1  in  Borne,  in 
Sicily  137.  The  practice  of  assassination  is  thus  shown  to  yield 
these  terrible  results.  But  while  England  is  so  much  more  favour- 
ably placed  in  this  one  respect,  it  is  the  reverse  with  the  other 
violent  deaths,  for,  exclusive  of  executions,  the  deaths  in  England 
were  at  the  rate  of  757  per  100,000  of  the  population,  against  24*0  in 
Italy.  Deducting  the  homicides,  1,504,  the  suicides,  1,024,  there 
remain  4,128  violent  deaths,  as  follows: — 


2k2 
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Table  U. — Deaths  from  Violence  in  Italy,  1876,  excluding  Homicides 
and  Suicides. 


Cauaet. 


Drowning    

Falls 

Bonis  

Crushes    from    falls    of    fabrics,! 

trees,  earth,  Ac J 

Horses  and  horse  conveyances 

Lightning    .. 

Suffocation * 

Explosions  

Hallways 

Violence  of  animals  

Intemperance 

Agricultural  machinery 

Injection  of  poisonous  substances  .... 

Avalanches 

Hydrophobia  and  bites 

Privation 

Unknown  and  various  

Total    


Humbert. 


1,324 

1,109 

887 


167 

147 

137 

181 

84 

68 

47 

34 

34 

7 

6 

1 

163 


4,128 


Percentage. 


32'i 
26-8 

8'3 
8*0 
40 
3'5 
3*3 
3'2 
2*0 

i*7 
i'i 

0*8 
o'8 

0'2 
0*2 
O'O 

4*o 


Bete 
per  100,000 

of  the 
Population. 


477 
4-00 
1'22 

1-20 

060 
0*53 
0-50 
0*48 
0*30 
0-25 
017 
012 
0-12 
003 
002 
0-00 
059 


14*90 


5.  United  States. — The  earliest  record  we  have  of  deaths  from 
"  accidents  and  injuries "  in  the  United  States  is  for  the  census 
year  1850.     The  following  are  the  only  facts  available : — 

Population  as  determined  by  the  census  of  that  year  23, 191,876. 

Deaths  from  all  causes  323,023. 

Violent  deaths  11,743,  being  1  in  27*5  deaths  from  all  causes, 
or  3*6  per  cent,  of  the  whole. 

Specified  causes — 

Burns  and  scalds 2,052,  being  17*5  per  cent,  of  violent  deaths. 

lightning 94  „  o-8  „ 

Drowning 2,357  „  ao'i  „ 

Suffocation  934  „  8*o  „ 

Exposure  to  cold 73  „  o*6  „ 

Fractures 171  „  1*4  „ 

Other  injuries 5,323  „  45*3  „ 

Homicide 227  „  1*9  „ 

Suicide 491  „  4-2  „ 

Execution 21  „  0*2  „ 


n>743 


The  following  returns  were  obtained  by  the  census  of  1860 :  — 

Population  31,443,321. 

The  deaths  from  all  causes  in  that  year  were  394,153. 
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The  violent  deaths  were  19,181,  being  1  in  20*5  of  the  deaths 
from  all  causes,  or  4*8  per  cent,  of  the  whole. 

[Another  return  gave  these  deaths  as  20,131 — males  14,178; 
females  $,953.] 

Specified  cause* — 

Burns  and  scalds 4)266,  being  22*2  per  cent,  of  violent  deaths* 

Lightning  stroke 191       „        1*0  „ 

Drowning 3»i*i       »      16*3  „ 

Suffocation  2,129      »      ""1  » 

Exposure  to  cold 139      „       0*7  „ 

Neglect  and  exposure 162      „       o*8  „ 

Falls 1,323      „        6-9  „ 

Gunshot  wounds 741       „        3*9  „ 

Eailroad  accidents  599      „        3*1  „ 

Other  injuries 4,469      „      23*3 

Homicide 989      „        5-2  „ 

Suicide* — 

By  gunshot 112 

„   cutting  throat ....      82 

„  drowning  71 

„  hanging 306 

„  poison    137 

Not  specified 285 

—       993,  being  5*2  per  cent,  of  violent  deaths. 

Execution 59      „     0*3  „ 

19,181  ioo'o 

The  census  of  1870  yielded  the  following  details : — 
Population,  38,556,371. 
Deaths  from  all  causes  492,263. 

Violent  deaths  22,740,  being  1  in  21*6  of  deaths  from  all  causes, 
or  4*6  per  cent,  of  the  whole. 

Specified  causes — 

1.  Burns  and  scalds  3,391,  being  14*9  per  cent,  of  violent  deaths. 

2.  Lightning  stroke 202      „       0*9  „ 

3.  Explosions 290      „       1*3  „ 

4.  Drowning 4,075      „      i8'o  „ 

6.  Suffocation    1,257      ,,       S'S  « 

6.  Exposure  to  cold 36      „       o'i  „ 

7.  Neglect  and  exposure         344      „       1*5  „ 

8.  Falls 2,074      >»       9*i  » 

9.  Falling  bodies  712      „       3'x  „ 

10.  Fractures  665      „       3*0  „ 

11.  Gunshot  wounds 971      „       4*3  „ 

12.  Other  wounds  1*070      „       47  „ 

18.  Bailroad  accidents   ....     1,582      „        7*0  „ 

14.  Mining  accidents 365      „        v6  „ 

15.  Injuries  bj  machinery       420      „       i*8  „ 

16.  Other  injuries 1,853      „       8*2  » 

Homicide 2,057      „       9'o  »»  m 
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Suicide — 

By  gunshot 251 

„    cutting  throat ....  133 

„    drowning 119 

„   hanging 370 

„    poison  203 

Not  specified 269 

1,345  being  5*9  per  cent  of  violent  deaths. 

Execution    31     „       o*i  „ 

22,740        ioo'o 

I  have  not  returns  for  all  the  individual  States,  and  could  not 
use  them  if  I  had.  The  State  of  Michigan  may  be  taken  as  a 
representative  State.  It  is  away  from  the  seaboard,  and  yet  has 
water  communication  by  the  lakes ;  its  pursuits  are  almost  entirely 
agricultural ;  none  of  its  towns  are  very  large ;  its  climate  is  medium, 
but  with  severe  winters.  Its  superintendent  of  vital  statistics, 
Dr.  Henry  B.  Baker,  M.D.,  is  a  gentleman  well  qualified  for  his 
position,  being  familiar  with  the  work  of  his  predecessors  in  Europe, 
whom,  however,  he  does  not  blindly  follow. 

The  population  of  the  State  as  determined  by  the  census  of  1870 
was  1,184,282 — males  618,251,  females  566,031. 

The  deaths  from  all  causes  in  1873  were  14,258 — males  7,651, 
females  6,590. 

The  violent  deaths  in  1869  were  468,  being  5-1 1  per  cent  {  of  ^e  deaths  £rom 

^     au  causes 

»  '70  „  495  „  4-59  „  „ 

"71  „  539  >»  5*54 

»,  '72  „  541  „  4*04  „  „ 

»  '73  „  685  „  4*8o  „  „ 

6.  Australia. — I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  add  here,  alike  for  infor- 
mation and  comparison,  the  statistics  relating  to  violent  deaths  in 
one  of  the  most  prominent  sections  of  this  great  country — Victoria. 
The  "Victorian  Year-Book' ?  for  1879-80,  compiled  by  one  of  our 
own  hon.  members,  Mr.  Henry  Heylyn  Hayter,  the  government 
statist  of  the  colony,  contains  this  following  table : — 
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Table  V.— Violent  Deaths  in  Victoria- during  the  Ten  Fears  1869-78,  and 
during  the  Year  1879,  shoking  the  Modes  of  Death,  and  distinguishing 
the  Sexes  (Australia). 


Causes  of  Death. 

Ten  Yean,  1869-78. 

Year  1879. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Accidents — 

Fractures  and  contusions   .... 
Gunshot  wounds 1 

3>oi5 
214 

371 
14a 

21 
128 

27 

1,637 

454 

88 

247 

36 

481 

69 

6 

68 

13 

891 

220 

23 

3,262 

M9 
825 
201 

26 
186 

40 
2,028 

674 
in 

272 

{•1 

4* 
18 

2 

8 

1 

137 

28 

5 

23 

2 

61 

4 

7 

34 

19 

6 

*95 

«7 

8 

103 

22 

Cuts,  stabs,  &c J 

Burns  and  scalds 

Sunstroke 

"Lightning  -t---r ,---,, ,T 

2 

Poison 

15 

Snake  and  insect  bite 

ProwniT>g 

171 

Suffocation    

47 

Others  

10 

Total 

6,097 

1,632 

7,629 

536 

165 

691 

Homicide 

133 

75 

208 

9 

6 

'5 

Suicide — 

Gunshot  wounds 

61 

»5* 
137 
134 
193 
26 

1 
18 
47 
74 
19 

4 

63 
170 
184 
208 
212 

30 

8 

13 
16 

"4 

39 

6 

4 
4 
1 
8 

8 

Cuts,  stabs,  &c 

i7 

20 

Poison  

^Drowning 

*5 

4* 

6 

TfanpiYicr     r,...,.TT T 

Otherwise 

Total 

704 

163 

867 

96 

12 

108 

Execution 

*5 

— 

*5 

1 

— 

Grand  total  

6,959 

1,770 

8,7*4 

642 

178 

815 

Commentary  on  Table  V. 

The  deaths  from  violence  in  this  colony  were  formerly  more 
numerous  than  those  from  any  single  disease ;  this  was  especially  so 
in  the  early  period  of  the  gold  discoveries ;  but  in  1879  they  were 
less  than  those  caused  by  phthisis,  atrophy,  or  diarrhoea.  Violent 
deaths  are  still  much  greater  here  than  in  most  of  the  European 
countries. 

During  the  eleven  years  ended  with  1879,  there  had  died  of 
specified  causes  65,625  males  and  55,987  females.  One  in  every  10  of 
the  males  had  died  a  violent  death,  1  in  every  1 1  died  of  an  accident, 
1  in  every  533  was  a  victim  of  homicide,  1  in  every  95  committed 
suicide,  and  1  in  every  2,909  was  executed.  Of  the  females  i  in 
every  29  died  a  violent  death,  1  in  every  33  died  of  an  accident,  1 
in  every  691  died  by  the  hand  of  another,  1  in  every  320  committed 
suicide,  but  happily  not  one  was  executed. 
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Of  the  815  violent  deaths  in  1879  there  were  691  (85  per  cent.} 
attributed  to  accident,  15  (2  percent.)  to  homicide,  108  (13  per  cent.) 
to  suicide,  and  1  to  execution.  Homicides  were  below,  but  suicide* 
were  above  the  average.  Only  twice  in  thirteen  years  had  the  suicides 
exceeded  100,  viz.,  in  1876  and  1879.  Of  the  deaths  by  violence 
there  were  642  (79  per  cent.)  males,  and  173  (21  per  cent.)  females* 

Speaking  generally  4  males  die  of  violent  deaths  in  Victoria  to- 
1  female,  and  the  same  proportion  applies  to  deaths  from  accident. 
As  to  murders,  there  are  about  1  male  victims  to  1  female,  and  as  to 
suicides,  4  males  to  1  female.  Only  1  woman  had  been  executed 
since  the  first  settlement  of  the  colony;  but  in  the  eleven  years- 
embraced  in  this  table  26  males  were  executed.  The  only  violent 
deaths  which  habitually  affect  females  more  than  males  are  those- 
resulting  from  burns  and  scalds. 

Of  the  691  accidental  deaths,  43  per  cent,  were  due  to  fractures 
and  contusions,  and  25  per  cent,  to  drowning. 

While  it  is  noted  that  violent  deaths  occur  in  Victoria  in  a 
greater  ratio  than  in  European  countries  generally,  it  has  to  be  stated 
that  Switzerland  has  a  still  higher  rate ;  and  speaking  of  suicides, 
separately,  Switzerland  and  Prussia  each  has  a  higher  ratio. 
Homicides  seem  to  be  in  about  the  same  ratio  as  in  England  and 
Wales. 

Table  W. — Showing  the  Death-Rate  from   Violence  in  Victoria  and  in 
various  European  Countries  during  the  Tears  named  therein. 


Countries. 


Tear  of 
Observation. 


Proportion  to  100,000  of  the  Population. 


Violence 

Accident 

of 

nnd 

.  Homicide. 

all  Kinds. 

Negligence. 

1 
1 

917 

778 

r7  -i 

92-4 

689 

3*9 

77'5 

69-7 

v6 

757 

667 

i*7 

72*0 

682 

0*1 

39*1 

35*3 

i*7 

71*4 

641 

»"3 

62*6 

65*7 

3'5 

61*9 

60-7 

2'0 

58*9 

501 

5'3 

6v6 

461 

2*1 

5i'9 

377 

3*9 

48*3 

38*5 

1-6 

47'i 

— 

— 

24-0 

14-9 

5*4 

Suicide. 


Victoria 

Switzerland  

United  Kingdom 

England  and  Wales. 

Scotland    

Ireland , 

Norway 

Finland....  

Sweden 

United  States   

Prussia 

Bavaria 

Belgium    

Austria 

Italy 


1879 
'76 
'76 
'76 
'75 
76 
73 
74 
76 
70 
76 
76 
76 
76 
76 


12-2 

19-6 

6*2 

73 

37 

21 

70 

3*4 

9-2 

3*5 

18-4 

10-3 

8*2 

11-3 

8*7 


Part  III. — Practical. 

By  way  of  rendering  this  investigation  of  practical  value,  it  be* 
comes  necessary  to  review  the  results  contained  in  the  first  and 
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second  parts,  and  test  their  bearing  upon  the  present.  In  this  way 
alone  shall  we  see  the  increasing  ratio  of  violent  deaths  to  the  deaths 
from  all  causes,  and  to  the  entire  population,  from  the  date  when  the 
population  became  systematically  enumerated  in  the  United 
Kingdom  at  the  commencement  of  the  present  century. 

The  causes  of  this  long  continued  increase  in  the  proportion  of 
violent  deaths  to  deaths  from  all  causes,  and  to  the  population,  are 
not  far  to  seek;  they  have  increased  with  our, mechanical  arts,  and 
with  our  social  appliances ;  they  seem,  in  truth,  to  have  increased 
almost  in  the  ratio  of  our  civilization !  This  is  not  a  pleasant 
reflection;  but  there  seems  some  consolation  (if  a  poor  one)  at 
hand :  for  it  does  appear  that  a  maximum  has  been  reached,  and 
that  the  tide  has  really  turned. 

It  is  worth  while  to  halt  for  a  moment  and  survey  the  exact 
figures.  The  facts  recorded  by  Table  C  are  as  follows : — During 
the  period  1647-1700  the  violent  deaths  (London)  to  each  io,ooo 
deaths  from  all  causes  were  969,  or  including  the  " found  dead,"* 
101*4.  During  the  period  1701-49  the  proportion  was  less,  viz., 
88-2,  or  including  the  "found  dead,"  1027.  In  the  period  1750-99" 
the  proportion  had  gone  up  to  125M,  or  with  the  "found  dead/' 
1 30*0 ;  while  during  the  early  part  of  the  present  century,  1800-29, 
the  proportion  had  increased  to  162*5,  or  with  the  "  found  dead"  to- 
169*4;  and  during  the  period  shown  in  Table  D,  the  modern  period, 
based  upon  the  statistics  of  the  nation  (England  and  Wales)  the 
proportion  has  risen  to  342*8  over  the  whole  period,  ranging  from  a 
minimum  of  302*4  in  1849  to  a  maximum  of  381*8  in  1856. 

A  comparison  of  the  violent  deaths  to  the  deaths  from  all 
causes  is  not  a  very  reliable  test,  for  when  the  aggregate  of  deaths 
has  been  augmented  by  plague  or  any  other  extraordinary  cause, 
the  tendency  is  to  make  the  violent  deaths  appear  to  be  on  the 
decrease ;  whereas  in  relation  to  the  numbers  living  that  may  be  at 
the  same  rate  as  previously,  or  even  higher.  The  true  test  is  to 
find  the  ratio  of  such  deaths  to  the  population  at  the  time  of  obser- 
vation. This  was  of  course  impossible  until  there  were  systematic 
numerations  of  the  people ;  and  in  the  remaining  portions  of  this- 
paper  it  will  therefore  be  understood  that  the  percentages  given 
are  upon  the  population,  unless  it  shall  be  otherwise  stated.  And 
yet  it  is  not  without  interest  to  notice  how  regularly  on  the  whole- 
(Table  B)  was  the  proportion  of  violent  deaths  to  the  deaths  from 
all  causes  over  a  period  of  more  than  a  century. 

The  point  of  greatest  practical  importance  in  connection  with 
violent  deaths  is  the  constantly  recurring  changes  in  their  causes, 

*  The  numbers  of  persons  "found  dead"  indicates  a  state  of  society  happily 
long  since  passed  away,  where  nearly  one-seventh  of  the  whole  deaths  consisted  of 
bodies  found  in  the  streets,  fields,  and  vacant  houses  and  buildings. 
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or  rather  in  the  intensity  of  those  causes.  The  ratio  these  deaths 
hear  to  the  population  over  a  given  period  of  time  may  show  very 
little  variation  in  the  aggregate,  while  in  the  subdivisions  of  causes 
there  may  be,  as  indeed  there  has  been,  various  changes  of  consider- 
able  significance  in  operation.  This  has  been  made  apparent  in  the 
"  commentary  upon  Table  D,"  and  was  one  of  several  purposes  for 
which  that  commentary  was  instituted.  For  instance,  in  1854  the 
decrease  of  deaths  from  poisoning  is  noticed  as  having  been  marked, 
yet  the  violent  deaths  for  the  year  show  a  considerable  increase — 
far  beyond  any  possible  increase  in  the  population.  The  solution  is, 
either  that  new  forces  were  at  work,  or  that  there  was  a  sudden 
increase  in  some  of  the  causes  previously  known.  The  decrease  in 
the  deaths  from  poisoning  was  continuous.  So  again  with  burns 
and  scalds,  the  decrease  between  1860  and  1870  was  very  consider- 
able, and  during  a  portion  of  the  decade  there  was  a  reduction  in 
the  number  of  violent  deaths,  as  against  periods  in  the  previous 
decade ;  but  during  several  years  of  the  decade  1860-70  the  violent 
deaths  were  more  numerous  than  they  had  ever  been  at  any  pre- 
vious period. 

A  careful  study  of  Table  D  reveals  many  noteworthy  results. 
Take  one,  for  instance :  the  violent  deaths  show  a  considerable 
advance  in  nearly  the  same  period  of  three  several  decades,  the 
incomplete  returns  of  the  decade  1840-50  not  admitting  of  any 
similar  contrast.  Thus  in  decade  1850-60  the  great  increase  occurs 
in  the  years  1854  and  1855  respectively,  after  which  the  numbers 
again  recede.  In  the  decade  1860-70  the  great  increase  is  in  the 
corresponding  years  1864  and  1865  ;  then  the  numbers  recede. '  In 
the  decade  1870-80  the  great  influx  occurs  first  in  1875,  and  is 
maintained  in  1876,  a  year  later  than  in  the  former  decade. 

Now  seeking  for  a  reason  to  account  for  this  periodical  advance 
and  recession,  it  seems  rational  to  suppose  it  may  be  found  in  the 
extension  of  our  manufacturing  operations  during  those  respective 
periods.  The  first  two  were  epochs  of  great  commercial  activity, 
followed  by  years  of  marked  depression.  It  is  possible  that  our 
good  friends  Mr.  Giffen  and  Mr.  Bourne  can  throw  some  especial 
light  upon  Col.  4  of  this  table  from  a  trade  point  of  view.  1 
leave  the  point  for  their  consideration  and  pass  on,  merely  remark- 
ing that  any  such  theory  seems  to  encounter  a  sad  blow  in  the  last 
of  the  three  decades  (for  1875-76  were  years  of  depression),  and 
1878,*  which  shows  nearly  as  large  a  return  of  violent  deaths  in 
1875,  was  certainly  a  period  of  very  profound  depression.  It  would 
seem,  indeed,  more  as  if  the  malignant  influence  of  the  sun-spot 

*  During  this  there  are  included  the  deaths  resulting  from  the  "  Princess 

disaster  on  the  Thames,  which  alone  accounts  for  about  6oo  drowning 
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theory  was  apparent  in  this  last  decade ;  and  this  point  I  commend 
to  the  consideration  of  my  friend  Professor  Jevons. 

That  there  are  cycles  in  the  occurrence  of  accidental  injuries,  I 
have  had,  during  thirty  years  of  official  connection  with  one  of 
the  leading  accident  insurance  companies — the  first  that  entered 
upon  the  business  of  insuring  against  general  as  distinguished 
from  railway  accidents  only — good  opportunities  of  knowing ;  but 
the  maximum  fatality  of  these  cycles  in  the  business  of  accident 
insurance  does  not  correspond  with  the  maximum  periods  indicated 
in  Table  D.  And  there  is  another  fact  of  interest  in  this  connec- 
tion, which  is  that  there  are  sub-cycles  applying  to  localities,  not 
ranging  simultaneously  with  the  cycles  of  general  intensity.  The 
policy  holders  are  scattered  pretty  evenly  through  the  country.  A 
district  embracing  one  or  more  counties  or  parts  of  counties,  which 
has  previously  shown  no  undue  tendency  to  casualties,  suddenly 
becomes  the  scene  of  many  and  continuous  disasters.  This  state 
of  things  continues  for  several  months — even  the  particular  acci- 
dents encountered  bearing  perhaps  a  general  resemblance  during 
that  period — and  then  the  locality  subsides  into  its  former  state  of 
average,  and  the  epidemic  breaks  out  elsewhere,  far  away. 

I  had  at  first  supposed  that  some  of  the  variations  shown  in 
Table  D  were  consequent  upon  an  unsettled  classification  in  com- 
piling the  returns.  The  periods  when  violent  deaths  were  receiving 
special  attention  from  the  staff  of  the  registrar-general's  department 
were  1856  and  1862— so  I  judge  from  the  details  contained  in  the 
reports  for  those  years ;  and  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  1856  shows 
a  decrease  in  violent  deaths,  while  1862  is  followed  by  an  increase. 
But  1  have  now  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  there  are  influences 
at  work  beyond  mere  incidents  of  this  character ;  and  in  view  of 
endeavouring  to  determine  this  and  some  other  points,  as  also  in 
view  of  the  large  interests  at  stake,  not  only  in  the  business  of 
accident  insurance — for  these  companies  may  very  well  be  left  to 
take  care  of  themselves,  as  they  have  heretofore  done — but  of  the 
problems  involved  in  association  with  the  Employers'  Liability  Act, 
I  now  propose  to  enter  upon  a  more  minute  examination  of  the 
returns  of  the  registrar-general  than  any  previously  made. 

Analysis  of  the  Causes  of  Violent  Deaths. 
Sub-classes. — The  registrar-general  classes  all  the  deaths  called 
violent,  and  which  make  up  the  aggregate  of  "  violent  deaths  "  in 
England  and  Wales,  into  six  broad  subdivisions  as  follow : — 

1.  Connected  with  Railways. 

2.  Injuries  in  Mines.  {  Sfatta. 

3.  Mechanical  injuries,  not  connected  with  mines  or  railways. 
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4.  Chemical  injuries,  not  connected  with  mines  or  railways. 

5.  Asphyxia,   <fcc.   (suspension  of  respiration),  not  connected 

with  mines  or  railways. 

6.  Violence,  not  otherwise  classed. 

The  first  return  made  under  this  arrangement  commenced  with 
1852. 

Table  X. — Violent  Deaths,  arranged  in  Six  Sub-Classes,  from  1852  to  1879  (England  ani> 

Wales). 


l 

2                    3 

4                5             6 

1 

2                 S 

4 

5             6 

Males. 

Females. 

Year. 

M  iips. 

Bail- 
ways. 

Mecha- 
nical. 

Che- 
mical. 

As- 
phyxia. 

Vio- 
lence. 

Rail- 
ways. 

Mecha- 
nical. 

Che- 
mical. 

A*. 

pllXM.l. 

Vio- 

Coal. 

Metals. 

Coal. 

Metals. 

lence. 

1852 

357 

969 

65 

3,381 

1,25° 

3,006 

799 

40 

6 

I 

870 

1,488 

945 

261 

'53 

408 

996 

89 

3,380 

1,383 

2,812 

901 

41 

15 

I 

838 

1,551 

891 

*97 

'54 

493 

1,036 

166 

3,299 

1*83 

2,812 

9*3 

62 

10 

I 

899 

1,538 

962 

246 

'55 

454 

907 

»32 

3,241 

1»589 

2,857 

793 

71 

6 

4 

762 

1,834 

897 

227 

'56 
'57 
'68 
'69 
'60 
'61 
'62 

1- 

974 

195 

3,339 

i,494 

3,008 

695 

55 

8 

2 

777 

I,6l6 

941 

186 

>~~ 

[No 

retu 

rns] 

J- 

'63 

697 

978 

168 

4,105 

1,469 

3,888 

970 

40 

6 

1 

1,007 

1,480 

1,162 

350 

'64 

745 

906 

198 

4,636 

1,580 

3,588 

928 

51 

8 

3 

1,084 

1,726 

1,175 

395 

'65 

885 

890 

141 

4,833 

1,5*1 

8,810 

1,025 

62 

7 

2 

1,144 

1,538 

1,158 

358 

'66 

837 

1,010 

134 

4,626 

1,397 

3,661 

1,070 

7i 

4 

1 

1,216 

1,386 

1,157 

345 

'67 

822 

1,317 

»*3 

4,320 

i,45° 

3,571 

i,°54 

55 

2 

- 

1,143 

1,396 

1,208 

406 

'68 

7H 

1,117 

98 

4,701 

1,601 

3,816 

786 

83 

- 

- 

1,172 

1,337 

1,207 

336 

'69 

735 

1,076 

112 

4,556 

i,357 

3,780 

803 

56 

1 

- 

1,129 

1,3^5 

1,222 

305 

70 

861 

999 

109 

4,511 

1,442 

3,590 

827 

69 

1 

- 

1,219 

1,393 

1,256 

316 

'71 

1,042 

921 

109 

4,730 

1,467 

3,676 

733 

84 

3 

- 

1,174 

1,433 

1,345 

276 

'72 

1,068 

1,050 

135 

4,575 

1,874 

4,114 

729 

92 

1 

1 

1,268 

1,151 

1,388 

3" 

'73 

1,185 

882 

108 

4,839 

i,5°i 

8,768 

617 

105 

- 

- 

1,231 

1,283 

1,425 

30* 

'74 

1,165 

938 

118 

5,100 

1,568 

3,762 

763 

84 

4 

- 

1,364 

i,43* 

1,347 

275 

'75 

1,15* 

967 

i*3 

5,108 

1,597 

4,832 

647 

83 

3 

1 

1,508 

1,558 

1,528 

283 

'76 

1,100 

964 

66 

5,044 

1,662 

4,262 

593 

77 

1 

- 

1,451 

i,4»3 

1,491 

*55 

77 

1,106 

8$* 

86 

5,049- 

i,445 

4,198 

437 

77 

4 

- 

1,396 

1,344 

1,510 

209 

'78 

1,077 

998 

78 

4,797 

1,741 

4,540 

435 

75 

- 

- 

1,519 

1,483 

1,899 

205 

79 

945 

1,043 

68 

4,494 

1,631 

4,227 

458 

84 

6 

■* 

1,434 

1,445 

1,568 

233 

Note. — The  total  deaths  for  each  sex  in  each  year  is  given  in  Table  D. 


A  careful  perusal  of  this  table  will  go  far  to  show  how  the 
fluctuations  in  Table  D  arise, — that  is  to  say,  to  which  of  the  sub- 
classes they  are  due.  Thus  in  1855  there  was  an  increase  of  several 
hundreds  in  the  violent  deaths  of  females,  while  the  males  for  that 
year  showed  a  slight  decrease.  It  is  here  seen  that  in  the  sub-class 
chemical  injuries,  some  300  more  females  than  in  the  preceding  year 
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are  enumerated.  In  1864  it  is  seen  (Table  D)  that  there  was  a 
considerable  increase  in  the  deaths  alike  of  males  and  females.  This 
table  shows  that  as  to  males  it  arose  from  a  combined  increase  in  the 
mechanical,  chemical,  and  asphyxia  classes,  while  with  the  females 
the  increase  was  dne  alone  to  class  "  chemical."  In  1875  the  deaths 
of  females  show  a  sudden  increase ;  mechanical  injuries  account  for 
this.  In  1878  the  deaths  of  males  and  females  are  each  heavy.  The 
chemical  and  asphyxia  sub-classes  account  for  this  as  to  males,  and 
the  mechanical,  chemical,  and  asphyxia  sub-classes  as  to  females. 
A  concurrent  table  enumerating  the  more  prominent  disasters  of 
the  last  thirty  years  would  form  an  important  key  to  these 
variations. 

Localities  and  Causes  of  Death.— Under  date  1839  (com- 
mentary on  Table  D),  I  have  shown  the  variations  in  the  sub-classes 
of  violent  deaths  in  the  different  localities  (i.e.,  registration  districts) 
of  England  and  Wales.  It  will  be  useful  that  such  a  table  be 
reproduced  (under  a  different  arrangement)  showing  the  returns  of 
the  latest  date  for  males  and  females  : — 
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The  greatest  preponderance  of  violent  deaths  shown  in  this  table 
arise  in  three  registration  divisions,  viz.,  London,  the  west  mid- 
land, and  the  north-western.  Thus,  as  to  railway  accidents,  over 
10  per  cent,  occur  in  London,  and  over  20  per  cent,  in  the  north- 
western division.  As  to  injuries  in  mines,  these  necessarily  occur 
where  the  mines  are  located.  In  the  class  mechanical  injuries,  a 
large  number  occur  in  London,  only  exceeded  by  those  in  the  north- 
western division.  In  chemical  injuries,  the  north-western  division 
stands  most  prominent,  then  the  west  midland,  and  London  occupies 
the  third  place.  In  the  class  asphyxia,  London  stands  first  (per- 
haps exceptional  with  the  year),  the  north-western  district  next,  and 
the  west  midland  third :  this  as  to  males.  As  to  females,  in  mechanical 
injuries,  London  first,  north-western  division  second,  west  midland 
third.  In  the  class  chemical  injuries,  north-western  first,  London 
second,  west  midland  third.  In  class  asphyxia,  London  first  (excep- 
tional), north-western  second,  and  the  west  midland  third.  In 
violent  deaths,  London  and  the  north-western  divisions  stand 
equally. 

A  still  more  minute  examination  becomes  necessary  in  order  to 
appreciate  entirely  the  influence  of  locality  upon  the  causes  of  violent 
deaths ;  but  here  locality  is  only  an  indication  of  the  nature  of  the 
employments,  and  hence  of  the  risk  involved. 

Population  of  Divisions. — It  is  important  to  take  note  of  the 
population  of  the  several  divisions,  and  this  is  shown  in  the  following 
table ;  'yet  the  population  in  itself  affords  no  sufficient  index  of  the 
liability  of  the  division  to  a  high  percentage  of  violent  deaths.  The 
occupation  of  the  people  is  the  true  test,  but  this  is  not  capable 
of  detailed  demonstration.  All  persons  familiar  with  oar  manu- 
facturing industries  understand  something  of  their  principal 
seats  geographically,  and  also  something  of  their  peculiar  risks 
mechanically. 
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Table  Z. — Showing  the  Area,  Population,  Number,  and  Proportion  of  Violent  Death  in 
each  Registration  Division,  with  Indication  of  Nature  of  Leading  Occupations  (England 
and  Wales). 


Divisions. 

Area 

in  SUtate 

Acres. 

Per- 
centHge 

of 
whole 

Area. 

Population 

(Estimated), 

1871. 

Per- 
centage 

of 
whole 
Popula- 
tion. 

Violent 
Deaths, 

Male 

and 
Female 
(1878). 

Per- 
centage 

of 
whole  of 
Violent 
Deaths. 

Principal  Occupations. 

I.  London   

75,362 

8,994*481 
8,201,325 
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3,956,951 

3,535,445 

1,998,914 

3,721,710 

3,528,621 
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0"2Z 
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8-58 
8'6o 

M'35 

io*6o 

9-48 

5*35 

9*97 

9*45 
1370 

3,254,260 

2,167,726 
1,442,654 
1,218,728 

1,880,777 

2,721,931 

1,406,935 

3,389,044 

2,444,762 

1,865,041 
1,420,408 

H'33 

954 
*35 
5*36 

8'*8 

IVOO 

6"i9 

*4'9* 
1076 

6*oi 
6x6 

3,877 

1,661 
944 
746 

1,089 

2,215 

1,087 

8,655 

1,821 

1,180 
1,272 

»7'93 
8'z8 
5*oi 
3*9^ 

5*78 
ii*75 

5*76 
i8'86 

9-66 

6'z6 
*1$ 

f  fiommftry»iA.T|jnvi-rm- 

\     factoring 

f  Agricultural,    sea- 

V    faring 

Agricultural 
f  Agricultural,  fiah- 

\      ing 
Agricultural,  metal 

t       writing 

J  Manufacturing, 
I     Agricultural 
f  Manufacturing, 
\     mining  (coal) 
f  Manufacturing, 
\     commercial 
f  Manufacturing, 
\     agricultural 
*  Mining,   manufac- 
<  ■     turing,    agricul- 
tural 
'Agricultural, 
mining,     manu- 
facturing 

ii.  South-Eastern .. 
in.  South  Midland., 
iv.  Eastern   

v.  South- Western .. 

VI.  West  Midland... 
vn.  North  Midland, 
vin.  North- Western.. 

ix.  Yorkshire    

x.  Northern 

xi.  Monmouth*] 
shire  andWalesj 

Total 

37,319,221 

1 00*00 

22,712,266 

IOO'OO 

18,847 

100*00 

Note.— The 


exclude  tidal  waters,  creeks,  and  foreshores. 


Here  we  learn,  by  a  comparison  of  the  three  columns  of  percen- 
tages, where  the  force  of  occupation  bears  upon  the  proportion  of 
violent  deaths.  The  intensity  of  violent  deaths  in  the  different 
.divisions  of  the  kingdom  is  made  quite  apparent. 

Similar  test  tables  for  Scotland  and  Ireland  respectively  have 
already  been  given  (see  Tables  N  and  B). 

Details  of  Causes  of  Violent  Deaths  in  each  of  their  Six 

Classes. 

In  view,  then,  of  the  branch  of  inquiry  last  named,.  I  arrange 
the  following  series  of  tables : — 
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Table  AA-— Causes  of  Deaths,  "in  Connection  with  Railways,"  Males  and  Females,  1878 

(England  and  Wales). 


1.  Bailways. 

England 

and 

Wales. 

Divisions  as  in  Table  Z. 

i. 

n. 

in. 

IV. 

v. 

VI. 

vn. 

VIII. 

IX. 

X. 

XI. 

MALE8. 

Bun  orer  on  the  line  

694 

11 

6 

90 

156 

5 

7 

1 

11 

82 

1 

1 

68 

87 

H 

ib 

i 
i 

2 

5 

66 
2 

5 

9 

1 
1 

1 
5 

47 

2 
IO 

2 

7 
i 

5 

17 

1 

1 

1 
1 

8 

27 

1 

4 
3 

• 
i 

2 

77 

2 

17 

1 

1 

1 

63 
3 

5 
12 

2 
2 

10 

181 

1 

2 

22 

46 

1 
1 

10 
5 

69 

3 

2 

11 

18 

2 
4 

1 
5 

60 

1 
12 
18 

1 
2 

4 

5o 

1 

Collision 

Carriage  off  rails,  &o. 

Fall  from  carriage  or  engine 

Crushed  by              „              

Struck  against  bridge,  &c 

12 
17 

Locomotive  machinery    ,., 

2 

Explosion  of  boiler 

Fall  from  height 

2 

Crushed  by  fall  of  heavy  sub-  "1 
stances  on / 

Suffocated    by    fall    of   heavy  1 
substances  on  J 

Scalded 

6 

Other     deaths     (manner    notl 

18 

Total 

1,077 

120 

90 

74 

24 

3» 

99 

97 

219 

"5 

98 

108 

Fbmalbs. 
Run  ot<w  on  the  line  ,.,,,..,,,,.,,...,. 

56 

8 

10 

6 

6 
5 

1 
8 

2 
1 

1 

2 
I 

1 

4 

17 
1 

6 
1 

8 

1 

8 

Collision     

Fall  from  carriage  or  engine  

Other     deaths     (manner    notl 
stated,  or  otherwise  than  above)  J 

1 

5 

Total 

75 

ii 

4 

3 

1 

3 

1 

4 

18 

7 

9 

14 

It  is  impossible  to  determine  with  precision  the  proportions  of 
the  deaths  occurring  to  passengers  and  employSs  respectively.  For 
a  full  elucidation  of  this  latter  point  reference  must  be  had  to  the 
Board  of  Trade  returns  for  the  corresponding  year ;  but  an  approxi- 
mate idea  may  be  obtained  from  the  nature  of  the  injuries :  thus 
the  persons  "run  over"  on  the  line,  by  far  the  most  numerous  class, 
will  probably  not  be  passengers  (unless  in  quite  exceptional  cases), 
but  those  haying  occasion  to  use  level  crossings ;  and  perhaps  still 
more,  plate-layers  and  others  engaged  in  the  repair  of  the  permanent 
way. 
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Tablb  BB. — Causes  of  Death  from  Injuries  in  Coal  and  Metal  Mines,  Males  and  Females, 

1878  (England  and  Wales). 


Englaad 
and 
Wales. 

Divisions  as  in  Table  Z. 

9.  Mines. 

I. 

XI. 

in. 

IV. 

V. 

▼i. 

VII. 

vni. 

IX. 

X. 

XL 

Males. 

Coal  Mines. 

Fall  of  coal,  stone,  &c,  on 

420 
49 

1 
51 

1 

6 
14 

7 

5 
59 
36 

9 
313 

1 

2 

14 
8 
1 

2 

28 
4 

11 
2 
2 
1 
6 

12 
2 

10 

— 

— 

— 

— 

4 

i 

i 

i 

i 

3 

4 

2 
2 
I 

4 

i 

8 

70 
10 

13 

4 

1 

5 

4 

31 

1 
2 

2 

1 

32 

4 

2 

I 
I 

3 

2 
I 

86 
12 

11 

2 
8 

1 
4 
6 
2 
241 

6 

2 

1 
1 

1 
2 

43 
6 

2 

12 
1 

1 
5 

1 

1 
4 

12 

1 

4 
3 

1 

74 

14 

1 
5 

1 

2 

4 

7 
22 

1 

5 

1 
1 

9 
2 
3 

2 

III 

Crushed 

3 

Fall  from  ladder  , 

„    in  pit  or  shaft .,--..,. 

14 

on  barrow ,.,.,., „,.,„ 

Hope,  &c.  breaking  ......... ....... ........ 

3 

4 
3 

Mflflhinflry 

Explosion  of  steam  boiler  

Horse    

Waggon,  tram,  &c 

31 

Tub   

Blasting.... *..-T-r -, 

__ 

Explosion  of  fire-damp  

3i 

flrunoowder 

Burnt  or  scalded  (manner  not\ 

stated)  J 

Drowned  

4 
3 

1 

2 
2 

Choke-damp ....,.,.,.......,.,,..,,..... 

Suffocated  (manner  not  stated)  .... 

Other  deaths  (manner  not  stated  A 

or  otherwise  than  above}  J 

Coppkb,  Tin,  Iron,  Ac,  Mines. 

Fall  of  stone,  wood,  Ac,  on  

Crushed 

Fall  in  «h»ffc 

„    from  kibble,  ladder,  &c 

Machinery    

Explosion  of  steam  boiler  

Waggon,  tram,  &c 

Blasting    ., 

Other  deaths  (manner  not  stated^[ 
or  otherwise  than  above)   j 

1 

1,076 

— 

— 

"1" 

33 

144 

46  Id8i 

102 

154 

216 

Note. — Females,  nil :  this  is  exceptional.    See  Table  X. 


Here  it  is  seen  that  the  working  of  the  metal  mines  in  the  west 
of  England  is  not  entirely  abandoned. 

Those  who  desire  more  comprehensive  details  respecting  mining 
casualties  will  do  well  to  consult  the  exhaustive  "  Preliminary 
"  Report  on  the  Bate  of  Fatal  and  Non-Fatal  Accidents  in  and 
"  about  Mines,  Ac.,"  published  by  a  well-known  member  of  this 
Society  (Mr.  Neison),  1880. 
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Table  CC. — Causes  of  Death  from  Mechanical  Injuries  (not  connected  with  Railways  or 
Mines)  to  Males  and  Females,  1878  (England  and  Wales). 


8.  Mechanical  Linnet. 


England 

and 
Wales. 


Divisions  as  in  Table  Z. 


n.      in.     iv. 


vi.     vii.    vm.    ix, 


Males. 
Fall  from  scaffold,  ladder  

„  from  window    

„   down  stain  

„   in  ship  and  boats   

„  from  height 

„   in  walking,  &c 

„   in  sliding 

„    (not  stated  how)   

„   of  heavy  substances  on  

Horse  or  other  animals   

Horse  conveyance — 

Carriage    , 

Omnibus  , 

Tramcar    

Cab    

Van,  waggon 

Dray 

Cart  

Others  

Iron  roller 

Bicycle 

Explosion  of  steam  boiler  

„         retort 

Machinery  in    factory,   cotton  1 

mill,  &c J 

Machinery,  agricultural  

„  marine 

Other  machinery  or  kind  not] 

distinguished    J 

Fight 

Kick  

Blow,  Ac 

Blasting,  &c 

Fracture  (not  stated  how)    

Gunshot  wounds 

Cut  throat    

Cut,  stab  ....'. 

Other  wounds,  &c 

Traumatic  tetanus  

Injury  at  birth 

Operation 


Total. 


Females. 
Fall  from  scaffold,  ladder  .... 

„   from  window    

„   down  stairs   

„   from  height 

„   in  walking,  Ac 

„    (not  stated  how)   

„   of  heavy  substances  on 


201 

68 

251 

103 

512 

7 

1 

366 

347 

270 

53 

32 

16 

47 

262 

28 

481 

81 

1 

1 

10 

1 

31 

55 
6 

161 

1 

4 

104 

6 

596 

202 

258 

52 

73 

44 

29 

36 


4,797 


4 

43 

269 

69 

4 

243 

38 


37 


49 
14 
62 
25 
113 


20 

16 
1  l9 


»3 


80 
76 
25 

5 

12 

2 

7 
11 

1 

132 

10 


11 


791 


404 


308 


216 


343 


544 


262 


866 
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Table  CC. — Causes  of  Death  from  Mechanical  Injuries,  Males  and  Females,  1878 — Contd. 


8.  Mechanical  Injuries 


England 

and 

Wales. 


Divisions  as  in  Table  Z. 


VII.     Till.       IX. 


Fbkaiab — Contd. 

Horse  or  other  animals  

Horse  conveyance— 

Carriage    

Omnibus   

Tramcar    

Cab    

Van,  waggon 

Dray 

Cart   

Others  

Bicycle 

Explosion  of  steam  boiler 

Machinery   in   factory,   cotton  1 

mill,  Ac J 

Machinery,  agricultural 

Other  machinery  or  kind  not! 

distinguished    J 

Blow,  &c 

Fracture  (not  stated  how)  

Gunshot  wounds 

Cut  throat    

Cut,  stab  

Other  wounds,  Ac 

Traumatic  tetanus 

Injury  at  birth , 

Operation 


Total. 


18 

2 

8 

18 

27 

18 

89 

34 

2 

2 

5 

6 

10 

18 
399 
19 
60 
27 
25 
14 
23 
18 


1,619 


4 
5 


34 


2 

1 

2 

3 

2 
I 


3»0 


122 


75 


64 


117 


167 


84 


15* 


79 


79 


There  is  some  slight  variation  in  the  causes  from  year  to  year, 
but  the  principal  items  are  always  the  same.  The  item  in  each 
table,  injury  at  birth,  will  be  eliminated  in  oar  analysis  given  in 
Table  KK. 

The  deaths  from  "explosions'*  of  various  kinds  are  serious. 
These  seem  to  admit  of  diminution.  I  am  preparing  a  special 
paper  on  this  question  to  be  read  before  the  Society  of  Arts  on  an 
early  occasion.    [Vide  Journal  of  that  Society,  vol.  xxix,  p.  398.] 
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Table  DD. — Causes  of  Death  from  Chemical  Injuries  (not  connected  with  Mines   and 
Railways)  to  Males  and  Females,  1878  (England  and  Wales). 


4.  Chemical  Injuries. 

England 
and 

Wales. 

Divisions  as  in  Table  Z. 

i. 

n. 

111. 

IT. 

v. 

▼X. 

▼n. 

▼in. 

IX. 

X. 

XI. 

Males. 
Burns  by — 

Clothes  taking  fire  

256 

18 

2 

343 

23 

381 

1 
1 

18 
1 
7 
2 
6 

18 

8 

20 
184 
107 

12 
5 

61 
1 
2 
5 
3 
1 
1 
2 
8 
2 
2 

12 
8 

26 
1 

17 
5 

60 
2 
2 
1 
1 

23 
1 
1 
8 

3» 
6 

30 

3 
45 

z 

18 
9 

4 

1 

5 

1 
1 
1 
1 

1 

6 

3 
8 

5 
3 
9 

7 

1 
1 

9 

1 

26 

3 
23 

2 

1 

2 

4 
18 
18 

2 

4 

1 

1 

1 
2 

1 

7 

*5 

2 
12 

1 

19 

4 

6 

1 
1 

3 
3 

2 

2 

5 

1 

15 

1 
14 

1 

13 

4 

1 

1 
4 

1 

5 

26 

2 
16 

1 

1 
1 

1 

1 

16 
12 

1 
4 

1 

1 

1 
z 

1 

66 
3 

48 

6 

66 

1 

1 

4 

21 

8 

2 
1 

8 

1 

1 
1 
1 

2 
3 

1 
3 

6 
6 

8 

42 

4 
*5 

1 

13 

12 

3 

2 

1 

1 
1 

z 
2 

1 
1 

64 
2 

61 

2 

88 

5 

1 

1 

7 

4 
32 
21 

10 
1 

2 

2 
2 
6 

2 

14 

1 
8 

1 

*9 

3 

'  z 

40 

5* 

1 
z 

2 
1 
3 

21 

9 

IZ 

I 

z 

2 
I 

5 

z 
3 

z 

14 
1 

15 
23 

6 

1 

1 

1 

1 

4 

11 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

"7 
1 

1 

12 

Fires .7. 

1 

Tame 

1 

Manner  not  stated,  or  other- 1 

wise  than  above J 

Scalds  bjr— 

Thinking  hot  water 

1 

Manner  not  stated,  or  other-  \ 

wise  than  above    J 

Burns  or  scalds  by  explosion  of — 

Vitriol 

Cotton  powder 

28 

1 
1 

Gunpowder 

2 

Fireworks 

Gases 

z 

Paraffin 

Dynamite 

5 

4 

1 

Steam... 

Kind    not  stated,  otherwise'} 

than  above / 

Ljjrhtninir  ...«„,.„.>..„„..,-,..- t,-„  , 

Sunstroke 

9 
4 

1 

Gelatio  and  exposure  to  cold 

Poisoned  by — 

Arsenic 

Mercury 

Lead 

Green  paint 

Chloride  of  sine  ,.-.. 

Ammonia 

1 

Nitre 

Chlorate  of  potash 

Soapsuds  

Washing  liquor    

— 

Phosphorus 

Sulphuric  acid 

Nitric  acid 

Hydrochloric  acid    



Oxalic  acid    ................................ 

1 

Carbolic  acid    

m^. 

Corrosive  liquid  

Opium   , ; 

1 

Monphift    , 

Laudanum  and  syrup  of  poppies 
Godfrey's  cordial... 

1 

Paregoric 

_ _ 

Infant's  friend 

^^ 

Black  currant  cough  elixir 

Alcohol 

Turpentine    

— 

Metnylated  spirit 

— 
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Table  DB. — Causes  of  Death  from  Chemical  Injuries,  Males  and  Females,  1878 — Contd. 


4.  Chemical  Injuries. 

England 

and 
Wales. 

Divisions  as  in  Table  Z. 

I. 

11. 

ni. 

IV. 

v. 

VI. 

VII. 

VIII. 

IX. 

X. 

XI. 

Males — Contd. 
Poisoned  by — 
Chloral 

15 
1 
5 

17 
6 
2 
1 
2 
7 
5 
1 
1 
4 
1 

40 

3 

2 

5 
3 

i 
i 

< 

2 

1 

4 

1 
3 

1 
1 

1 

1 
1 

2 

3 

1 

1 
4 
2 

1 
1 

1 
8 

1 

2 
2 

3 

3 
1 

2 

1 
1 

1 

1 

10 

4 

2 

1 
1 

2 

Hyoscyftnufl.. nt ,..„,-ff 

HelladonTia  ft^d  p-*Topin^,,T.-  -r -- 



Prussic  acid 

1 

Cyanide  of  potassium 

Benzoline 

Hemlock   f 

1 

Aconite 

Strychnia  ...Tr...r-„-T-,rt 



Vermis  killer   „„„„„.„„ T 



liniment  .,-T t 

Sheep  scab  mixture 

Poisonous  or  unwholesome  food 
Overdose  of  medicine 

1 

Kind  not  stated  „ ,.., 



Total 

1,741 

228 

125 

81 

65 

95 

266 

126 

352 

199 

97 

107 

Females. 
Burns  by — 

Clothes  taking  fire  

406 
5 

448 

10 
297 

2 

1 
4 
3 

1 

4 
42 
48 

9 
4 

10 
1 
2 
1 
2 
1 
5 
2 
8 
7 

21 
1 

60 

36 

2 

2 

1 

5 
11 

2 
3 
5 

1 

2 
1 
3 
5 
9 
1 

29 
1 

29 
11 

1 

1 
4 

1 
1 

10 
30 

12 

1 

5 

2 

1 
1 

7 

22 

1 
10 

1 

1 

1 
2 

4 

1 

i5 
1 

2 
28 

2 
3 

1 

- 

93 

57 

3 
33 

1 
7 
4 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

2 

16 

1 

5* 
13 

1 
1 

2 
1 

1 

1 

97 
2 

88 

68 
2 

6 
8 

1 

1 
8 

2 

8 

45 
45 

39 

2 
4 

1 

18 

22 

1 
20 

1 

2 
2 

16 

Fires 

Manner  not  stated,  or  other- 1 

wise  than  above J 

Scalds  by- 
Drinking  hot  water 

40 

Manner  not  stated,  or  other- 1 

Burns  or  scalds  by  explosion  of — 
Q-unpowder  

15 

Gases     



Paraffin 

Kind  not  stated,  or  other  than  1 
above J 

Sunstroke  ,r 

5 

X 

Gelatio  and  exposure  to  cold 

Poisoned  by — 

Arsenic  „•„,. t-~, 

Mercury    ,.„-„,-, T, 

Lead 

Walton's  argentine 

Ammonia  

Carbonate  of  potash    

Phosphorus  „ 

Iodine 

— 

Sulphuric  acid 

Nitric  acid    

Hydrochloric  add    

Oxalic  acid   

= 

Carbolic  acid    

.  . 

Soldering  fluid 
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Table  DD. — Causes  of  Death  from  Chemical  Injuries,  Males  and  Females, 

L878- 

-Contd. 

4.  Chemical  Injuries. 

England 

and 
Wales. 

DiTistons  as  in  Table  Z. 

I. 

11. 

m. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

VII. 

VIII. 

IX. 

x. 

XI. 

Fbmalks — Contd. 
Poisoned  by — 

Colocyntn 

1 
1 

18 
2 

27 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
5 
1 
2 
5 
4 
8 
2 
1 
1 
8 
1 

11 

20 
1 
1 
3 
1 
1 
8 
4 
2 

22 

I 
z 
i 
4 

i 

i 
i 
a 

i 

2 

% 
l 

i 

3 

i 

i 
5 

2 

1 

1 
2 

4 

2 
I 

3 

i 

2 

1 
1 

1 
1 

I 
I 

2 
I 

1 
1 

1 

1 

1 

2 
4 

2 
3 

4 
i 
6 
i 
i 

i 
i 

2 

I 
1 

I 

4 
7 

2 

1 
2 

1 
1 

2 

1 

2 
2 

i 
3 

i 

i 

4 
3 

l 

i 

3 
2 

1 
1 

Ergot  of  rye 

Opium  „,„ .„.„„„,.,„. 

Morphia 

Laudanum  and  syrup  of  poppies 
fl-odfrpy's  cordial „,     

I 

Infant's        „       

„        preservative    

_ 

Paregoric  

__ 

Dover's  powder    

, 

Soothing     „ 

. 

Cough  drops 



Alcohol 



Chloroform  



Chlorodyne  



Chloral 

_ 

Belladonna  and  atropine    

Prussic  acid 

— 

Cyanide  of  potassium 

Benzoline 

Paraffin „ 

Aconite 

T>igit*li* ... 

Strychnia 

__ 

Vermin  tiller      r. ....,..,,... ,.., 

2 

Santonine 

Salt  sorrel 

___ 

Poisonous  fungi ,. 

__ 

Green  tea 

Coffee  grounds 

_ 

IJiniment  

2 

Poisonous  or  unwholesome  food 
Overdose  of  medicine 

I 

Kind  not  stated    

I 

Total 

1,483 

226 

88 

n 

64 

84 

223 

III 

311 

15* 

80 

84 

Here  it  is  seen  that  the  causes  affecting  the  two  sexes  differ. 
The  "  burns  and  scalds  by  explosions  "  to  the  males  were  produced 
by  nine  variations,  to  the  females  by  five  only.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  varieties  of  fatal  poisonings  to  the  females  were  48  as  against 
43  to  the  males.  The  deaths  from  poisons  are  of  growing  import- 
ance, and  deserve  a  paper  specially  devoted  to  their  consideration. 
Such  a  paper  I  propose  to  read  before  the  Society  of  Arts,  in  view 
of  remedial  measures,  in  due  course. 
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Table  EE. — Causes  of  Death  from  Asphyxia  {not  connected  with  Mines  or  Radmp)to 
Males  and  Females,  1878  (England  and  Walks). 


5.  Asphyxia. 


Mat.hu. 

Browned — 

While  bathing 

By  fall  overboard 

Shipwreck 

Collision    

While  sliding  and  skating 

Boat  upset    

Sinking  of  barge 

"Found  drowned" 

Manner  not  stated  

Suffocated  by- 
Food,  &c 

Bed  clothes  ..: , 

Overlying 

Oat  on  face  

Quaes , 

Smoke,  Ac , 

Fires , 

Kiln  and  furnace 

Biohlorate  of  methylene .... 

Cyanogen , 

Chloroform,  &c.   , 

Carbonic  acid  gas 

Bran 

Mud 

Privy 

Panic  at  music  hall , 

Fall  of  earth,  Ac.,  on 

Manner  not  stated   

Hanged  (not  executed) 

Strangled 

Executed  


Total. 


Females. 
Drowned — 

While  bathing 

By  fell  overboard 

By  shipwreck   

Collision    

While  sliding  and  skating 

Boat  upset    

"  Found  drowned  " 

Manner  not  Hated   

Suffocated  by- 
Food,  &c 

Bed  clothes  , 

Overlying 

Kitten  on  face 

Gases 

Smoke,  Ac 

Fires 


England 

and 

Wales. 


312 

77 

167 

232 

31 

79 

1 

786 

1,359 

78 
511 

72 
1 

13 
9 
3 

20 
2 
1 

13 

20 
1 
1 
1 

35 

9 

197 

463 

42 

14 


4,540    905 


Divisions  as  in  Table  Z. 


26 
16 

219 

*3 

I 

81 

181 

H 


3 

4 

3 

348 

1 

9 

230 

404 

38 
473 

70 
1 
1 
8 
5 


3*6 


35 
45 

10 
217 

2 
1 


35 

16 

142 

1 

15 

74 
134 

7 

20 

4 


535 


«3 


22 


246 


30 
6 
1 

1 
5 

73 
176 

10 
90 

8 


484 


60  35 
7  4 
2  — 


13 
6 

163 
222 

16 

101 

12 

5 
3 

1 
2 

1 

4 
5 


86  51 
150  73 


228  757 


21 
<*4 

4 

1 

4*4 


1 

52 
76 


109 
13 


—   I 
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abli  ££. — Causes  of  Death  from  Asphyxia,  Males  and  Females  (England  and  Wales), 

1878.— Contd. 


S.  Asphyxia. 

England 

and 

Wales. 

Divisions  as  iu  Table  Z. 

i. 

IX. 

hi. 

IT. 

v. 

▼1. 

vn. 

VIII. 

DL 

X. 

XI. 

FSMAUB — Contd. 
fccatedby— 

Dbslgas .. 

Dbneoal   

1 

4 

5 

4 

2 

3 

2 

160 

108 

21 

1 

I 

2 

3 

a 

48 
13 

7 

8 

11 

2 

9 

4 

1 

1 

9 
4 
1 

10 
zi 

3 
1 

23 

7 
1 

1 

7 
10 

1 

1 

1 

2 

14 

23 

4 

1 

6 
1 

1 

6 
3 

3 
1 

Pttloruform,  Ac 

Phrixmic  acid  gas 

Ml  of  house  "*. 

U  of  earth,  Ac.,  on 

fane  at  music  hall 



KwiTr  not  tinted,  

10 

toed  (aotf  executed)    

7 

1 

sy  --...=?. 

fjDtfri    

Total    

1,899 

713 

118 

66 

85 

77 

207 

77 

305 

117 

72 

62 

This  table  contains  a  variety  of  items  requiring  more  or  less  of 
special  consideration.  The  item  "  found  drowned,"  as  applied  to 
each  sex,  no  doubt  embraces  many  suicides  incapable  of  proof. 
"  Panic  at  music  hall/'  causing  the  death  of  37  persons  (35  males 
and  2  females),  may  be  regarded  as  exceptional.  But  a  still  greater 
item  of  an  exceptional  character  is  that  of  "  collisions,"  including 
no  less  than  630  persons  (282  males  and  348  females).  We  know 
the  greater  part  of  these  was  occasioned  by  the  one  disaster  to 
the  "  Princess  Alice  "  on  the  Thames.  The  last  item  in  each  section 
of  the  table  requires  special  elimination,  and  will  be  dealt  with  in 
Table  HH. 

1*F. — Causes  of  Death  from  Violence  {not  otherwise  classed)  to  Males  and  Females, 
1878  (England  and  Wales). 


;  Deaths  Undassed. 


England 
and 

Wales. 


Divisions  as  in  Table  Z. 


11.      ni.     nr.      v.      vi.     vn.  viii.     n.      x.      xi. 


id  whooping  cough    .... 

■morrhag* 

body  in  lung 

„             alimentary  canal 
pal  rupture  of  intestine, 
a  foot 


5 

27 

1 

52 

1 

10 

2 

1 

1 

5 


bathing  when  hot  ... 
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Table  FF. — Causes  of  Death  from  Violence  to  Males  and  Females,  1878 — Contd. 


Violent  Deaths  Unclaued. 


England 

and 

Wales. 


Divisions  as  in  Table  Z. 


VII.      Till.      IX. 


Males — Contd. 
Accident  (not  otherwise  described) 
Murder  (manner  not  stated)  ... 
Manslaughter  (manner  not  stated) 
Suicide  (manner  not  stated)  ... 
Injury  (how  or  what  hind  not  1 
stated)  J 


159 
28 
21 
37 

82 


Total 


485 


43 


59 


29 


21 


37 


49 


37 


47 


45 


Females. 

Starvation 

Neglect 

Injury  after  confinement    

Navel  haemorrhage 

Attempt  to  procure  abortion... 

Foreign  body  in  larynx  

„  alimentary  canal 

Rupture  of  bladder 

Inflammation  of  bowels 

Prick  of  finger 

Scratch  of  cat 

Killed  by  ferret   

Sting 

Accident  (not  otherwise  described) 

Murder  (manner  not  stated)  

Manslaughter  (manner  not  stated) 

Suicide  (manner  not  stated)    

Injury  (how  or  what  hind  not  1 
stated)   J 


2 
39 

1 
53 


Total 


» 
2' 
14 
9 


205 


30 


1     — 
1      — 


15 


14 


14 


16 


31 


15 


30 


18 
6 
1 
3 

12 


17 


51 


16 


2 
—       3 


There  are  many  remarkable  causes  of  individual  deaths  which 
can  find  no  place  in  the  ordinary  tables  of  the  registrar-general. 
The  experience  of  the  accident  insurance  companies  could  furnish 
many  others  equally  remarkable. 

Table  GO. — Remarkable  Causes  of  Violent  Deaths  (the  list  of  Examples 
capable  of  great  expansion). 

Tetanus,  produced  by  a  stick  being  thrust  up  the  nose — a  male,  11. 

Sitting  on  a  rick-pin,  which  went  up  his  body — a  male,  26. 

Accidentally  choked  by  a  string — a  male,  6  months. 

Suddenly,  in  consequence  of  a  piece  of  orange  peel  getting  into  the  wind-pipe — 

a  male,  75. 
By  the  passing  of  a  piece  of  shrimp  into  the  wind-pipe — a  male,  7. 
Accidentally  swallowing  a  piece  of  tin — a  female,  7. 
Suffocated  by  a  fish  bone  sticking  in  the  throat — a  female,  .1 . 
Wounded  in  the  knee  from  a  skewer  running  into  it — a  male,  14. 
Suffocated  from  being  choked  with  meat — 5  males,  64,  47,  2, 17  months,  and 

9  months ;  2  females,  2  and  1. 
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Table  GG.— Remarkable  Causes  of  Violent  Deaths— Contd. 

By  swallowing  a  large  quantity  of  meat — a  male,  1. 

Accidentally,  by  a  cherry-stone  in  the  wind-pipe — a  male,  9. 

Suffocated  by  a  piece  of  bread  in  the  wind-pipe— a  male,  5  months. 

By  swallowing  a  button,  which  choked  him — a  male,  7. 

Accidentally  hung  by  a  trap-door  catching  his  neck — a  male,  5. 

Over-exertion  in  winding  water  out  of  a  well — a  female,  25. 

Choked  by  a  horaebean — a  male,  6. 

Convulsions  from  eating  hard  peas — a  male,  10. 

Accidentally  choked  by  a  pea — a  male,  1. 

A  knitting  needle  run  into  the  hand — a  female,  65. 

Accidentally  swallowing  a  marble — a  male,  3. 

By  falling  into  a  brewing  of  ale-wort — a  male,  23. 

Fall  from  a  bedroom  window  during  sleep — a  female,  53. 

Scalding  in  new-slaked  lime — a  female,  3. 

Burnt  by  felling  into  a  kiln — a  male,  16. 

In  consequence  of  a  quantity  of  fireworks  exploding  in  his  pocket — a  male,  12. 

Accidentally  falling  out  of  a  window — 3  males,  4,  4,  and  3 ;  7  females,  9, 5,  3,  3,. 

3, 1,  and  16  months. 
Accidentally  suffocated  in  a  turn-up  bedstead — a  female,  9  months;  another, 

3  months. 
Accidentally  falling  into  a  pan  or  pail  of  water — a  male,  2 ;  6  females,  2, 11,  lr 

1},  11  months,  and  11  weeks. 
Accidental  fall  from  a  table — a  male,  1}. 

„         falling  into  boiling  water — 2  males,  88  and  2 ;  a  female,  2. 
By  swallowing    bug    poison,    not    being    conscious  of    its   deadly  nature — a 

female,  17. 
Accidentally  poisoned  by  taking  phosphorus — a  female,  3. 
By  taking  poison,  mixed  with  bread  and  butter,  to  destroy  rate — a  male,  13. 
Accidentally  taking  poison,  mixed  with  paste,  to  destroy  vermin — a  male,  8. 

„  poisoned  by  prussic  acid — a  male,  2. 

By  eating  yew  berries — a  female,  4. 
Taking  arsenic  by  mistake  for  magnesia — a  female,  27. 
Cantharides  given  by  mistake — a  male,  46. 
Taking  oil  of  bitter  almonds — a  male,  2. 

„      an  overdose  of  calomel — a  male,  4 ;  a  female,  1. 
Incautious  use  of  mercury — a  male,  11. 

By  incautiously  burning  wood  embers  in  her  bedroom — a  female,  20. 
An  overdose  of  tartar  emetic — a  male,  7. 
Accidentally  taking  corrosive  sublimate — a  female,  4. 
Taking  laudanum  instead  of  tincture  of  rhubarb — 2  males,  3  and  1. 
Drinking  aquafortis — a  male,  2. 
Salivation  by  ointment  of  white  precipitate  and  oil  of  vitriol  ignorantly  applied — 

a  female,  7. 
Poisoned  by  eating  berries  of  the  dulcamara — a  female,  7. 
From  inhaling  the  fumes  of  whitelead — a  female,  20. 
„      the  effects  of  swallowing  tobacco — a  male,  21. 
„     eating  the  root  of  water  hemlock  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  abortion — 

a  female,  30. 
Poisoning  from  drinking  brandy — a  female,  5. 
From  taking  incautiously  a  large  quantity  of  gin — a  female,  3. 
Frozen  to  death,  having  fallen  asleep  in  a  state  of  intoxication — a  female,  52. 
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Table  GG.— Remarkable  Causes  of  Violent  Death*— Contd. 

Accidentally  drinking  a  large  quantity  of  gin— a  male,  9. 

„  drowned  in  a  tub  of  water  while  the  mother  was  intoxicated— a 

female,  1. 
Mental  effect  produced  by  drinking  rum — a  female,  49. 
Accidentally  falling  into  a  cistern  in  his  cellar  in  a  state  of  intoxication — ft 

male,  80. 
By  drinking  spirits  of  wine— a  male,  7. 
From  drinking  a  quantity  of  gin — a  male,  7. 
Blinking  undiluted  rum — a  female,  8. 
Thrown  and  injured  by  a  bull — 2  males,  46  and  84. 
Injured  and  dragged  by  a  cow— 2  males,  14, 13  ;  a  female,  77. 
From  the  bite  of  a  pig — a  female,  9. 
By  swallowing  false  teeth — a  female,  40. 

Total  Accidents  in  the  United  Kingdom.— It  is  now  tune 
that  I  should  attempt  to  draw  some  deductions  regarding  the 
aggregate  of  deaths  from  violence  in  the  United  Kingdom.  This 
involves  a  blending  of  the  results  of  the  preceding  sets  of  tables.  It 
also  involves  something  more.  It  becomes  necessary,  in  order  that 
our  statistics  may  have  a  practical  value  for  business  purposes,  that 
we  eliminate  all  causes  of  violent  death  which  do  not  proceed  from 
accident,  negligence,  or  misadventure — misadventure  not  inevit- 
able. 

The  items  to  be  eliminated  from  the  gross  returns  consist  of 
three  classes : — 

1.  Those  resulting  from  homicide,  suicide,  and  executions. 

2.  Those  resulting  from  sunstroke  and  lightning. 

3.  Those  designated  "violence  not  otherwise  classed,"  plus 
-41  exposure  to  cold,"  and  "injury  at  birth." 

The  mortality  resulting  from  these  causes  is  next  considered. 

Homicide,  Suicide,  and  Executions. 

Beginning  with  1858,  the  reports  of  the  English  registrar- 
general  distinguish  these  important  classes.  There  had  been 
some  previous  investigations  in  this  direction,  of  which  I  note  the 
following: — 

Homicides. — These  embrace  murders,  manslaughter,  infanticide. 
No  details  earlier  than  those  in  the  following  table  seem  reliable. 

Suicides. — In  the  returns  for  1838  and  1839  respectively,  the 
suicides  are  specified,  viz.,  in  1838  there  were  1,058 — males  751, 
females  307 ;  in  1839  there  were  returned  943  only — males  636, 
females  307. 

Executions. — Returns  were  made  for  the  five  years  1852-56,  as 
follows : — In  1852  there  were  4 — males  3,  females  1 ;  1863;  all 
males,  12 ;  1854,  all  males,  4;  1855,  all  males,  5 ;  1856  they  inc 
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to  10— males  9,  females  1.     The  regular  annual  returns  begin  with 
1858,  as  shown  in  the  table  which  follows : — 


uEK— Showing  the  Homicides,  Suicides,  and  Executions  during  the  Period  1858-78, 
with  Percentages  of  each  upon  Violent  Deaths  (England  and  Walks). 


Homicide. 

Percentage 
of  Violent 

Suicide. 

Percentage 
of  Violeut 

Executions. 

Per- 
centage 

of  Violent 

Miles. 

Female*. 

Total 

Deatna. 

Make. 

Females. 

Total. 

Deaths. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Deaths. 

215 

129 

844 

*'4 

921 

354 

1,275 

9*0 

9 

— 

9 

0*063 

m 

144 

338 

2'3 

929 

319 

1,248 

87 

7 

— 

7 

0*049 

204 

173 

877 

*'5 

990 

375 

1,365 

9*2 

10 

— 

10 

0*067 

168 

157 

320 

2*1 

982 

365 

1,347 

90 

11 

— 

11 

0*073 

277 

141 

418 

28 

960 

357 

1,317 

88 

15 

2 

17 

0*113 

287 

162 

399 

*'S 

974 

345 

1,319 

8*4 

20 

I 

21 

01 34 

231 

181 

412 

**4 

993 

347 

1,340 

7*8 

21 



21 

01 23 

*G9 

174 

443 

**5 

1,024 

368 

1,392 

8*o 

6 

— 

6 

0*034 

808 

172 

480 

28 

951 

378 

1,329 

7-8 

11 

I 

12 

0*071 

288 

'54 

392 

*'3 

963 

353 

1,316 

7*8 

10 

I 

11 

0*065 

271       190 

461 

2'7 

1,117 

39i 

1,508 

8-8 

8 

2 

10 

0*060 

245      i4a 

387 

a'3 

1,178 

409 

1,587 

96 

9 



9 

0*054 

MO      141 

381 

**3 

1,160 

394 

1,554 

9*3 

6 

I 

7 

0*042 

288 

M3 

381 

2*2 

1,108 

39* 

1,495 

8-8 

4 

— 

4 

0*023 

212 

'75 

387 

2*2 

1,095 

419 

1,514 

87 

10 



10 

0*058 

258 

'49 

407 

2*3 

1,129 

389 

1,518 

8*8 

8 

I 

9 

0*052 

249 

160 

409 

*'3 

1,204 

388 

1,592 

8-8 

15 

3 

18 

O'lOO 

207 

»44 

851 

i-8 

1,184 

417 

1,601 

8'4 

22 

1 

23 

0*122 

285 

*77 

412 

2*2 

1,312 

458 

1,770 

96 

21 

— 

21 

0*II4 

105 

142 

347 

2'0 

1,113 

388 

1,501 

8'4 

23 

— 

23 

0*I30 

106 

168 

374 

2*0 

1,299 

465 

1,764 

9*3 

14 

1 

15 

0*079 

».— The  totals  of  executions  will  not  necessarily  agree  with  the  criminal  returns ;   the 
ike  the  date  of  sentence,  the  registrar-general  the  date  of  execution. 


The  returns  of  the  registrar-general  for  Scotland  do  not  furnish 
such  details.     Those  for  Ireland  do.     See  Table  P. 

Sunstroke  and  Lightning. 

A  certain  percentage  of  deaths  results  every  year  from  these 
causes ;  in  some  years  the  deaths  from  sunstroke  are  very  numerous, 
Tarying  with  the  temperature. 

In  the  commentary  upon  Table  D,  under  date  1859,  I  have 
drawn  attention  to  some  details  on  the  subject  of  deaths  by  lightning  ; 
out  of  103  deaths  under  observation  in  the  five  years  1852-56,  but 
3  occurred  to  persons  under  5  years  of  age,  and  these  all  to  males. 
During  the  same  period  the  deaths  were  apportioned  in  the  following 
manner  amongst  the  registration  divisions :— 
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Table  II. — Showing  Deaths  from  Lightning  in  each  Registration 
Division  in  1878  (England  and  Wales). 


Registration  Divisions. 

Number  of 
Deathi. 

Average  Annnsi 

Mortality 

to  100,000  Living. 

Density. 

I.  London 

2 

6 

3 

ii 
6 

20 

13 

14 

10 
II 

7 

1-6 

71 

4*7 

19  3 

6*6 

18*0 

20*8 

10*6 

10-7 

215 

11*4 

24*2 

*5*3 
28-2 

n.  South-Eastern 

in.  South  Midland ,t 

IT.  Eastern 

v.  South-Western 

*7*4 
28-3 

rs 
19*6 

34** 
424 

vi.  West  Midland  

til  North  Midland ,-.-,,-. 

Tin.  North-Western    

ix.  Yorkshire 

x.  Northern  

XI.  Monmouthshire  and  Wales 

Tfriglfuid  and  W»les    r-T 

103 

11*0 

20'0 

Table  JJ. — Showing  Deaths  from  Sunstroke  and  Lightning  respectively 
during  the  Period  1852-78  (England  and  Wales). 

Sunstroke. 

Percentage 

of  Violent 

Deatha. 

Lightning. 

Percentage 

of  Violent 

Deaths, 

Tear. 

Males. 

Female*. 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

1852.... 
'53.... 
'54.... 
'55.... 
'56.... 
'57.... 
'58.... 
'59.... 
'GO.... 
'61.... 
'62.... 
'63.... 
»64.... 
'65.... 
'66.... 
»67.... 
'ea- 
rn... 
70.... 
71.... 
72.... 
73.... 
74.... 
75.... 
76.... 
77.... 
78.... 

19 
22 
27 
30 
30- 

182 
63 
86 
62 
77 
71 
71 
35 

149 
67 

184 

5 
4 
8 

41 
23 
26 

H 

*5 
25 
19 
11 

35 
*5 
4* 

21 
27 
31 
38 
44 

223 
86 

112 
66 

102 
96 
90 
46 

184 
82 

226 

CI34 
0*158 

o*i79 
0*224 
0'26l 

x'3-4 
0*521 
0-675 
0388 
o'6oo 

°'55* 

0*502 

0243 
1 '00 1 
0-463 

1*200 

37 
8 
16 
14 
13 

3 
9 
16 
17 
14 
9 
5 
13 
23 
35 
17 
25 
13 
15 
10 
20 

8 

2 
I 

3 

1 

1 

1 
3 
5 

4 

2 
2 

6 

5 
11 

4 

4 
4 

2 

4 

45 
10 
17 
17 
14 
18 
26 
17 

4 
10 
19 
22 
18 
11 

7 
19 
28 
46 
21 
25 
17 
19 
12 
24 

0*311 
0*067 
0*107 

O'lll 

0093 
01 28 
0*183 
0*119 

0*025 
0*059 
0*109 
0*130 
0*106 
0*064 
0042 
0*114 
0*165 
0*266 

0'12I 

0*140 
0*090 
0*103 
0*067 
0*127 

The  deaths  from  each  of  these  causes  may  be  in  part  due  to 
negligence,  bnt  mostly  purely  personal.  In  the  case  of  a  building 
unprotected  by  lightning-rods  being  struck  with  electric  fluid,  and 
any  of  the  workpeople  thereby  injured,  it  would  be  a  nice  judicial 
"oint  whether  the  employer  could  be  held  to  be  liable  for  negligence. 
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in  KKL— Showing  Deaths from  "  Violence  not  otherwise  Classed?  from  Exposure  to  Cold 
fGdatio),  and  fror*  "Injury  at  Birth?  during  the  Period  1858-78   (England  and 

Wales). 


Per- 

Exposure  to  Cold 

Per. 

Violence 

Per- 

■r. 

centage 

of 
Violent 

(Gelatio). 

centage 

0r 

Violent 

not  otherwise  Classed. 

centage 
of 

Violent 

Mite*. 

Females. 

Total. 

Deaths. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Deaths. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Deaths. 

L.... 

— 

— 

— 

— 

.e=. 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

i*.— 

— 

_ _ 

_ 

_ 

-81 

__ 

«___ 

«_ 

24 

8 

32 

0*2 1 6 

*...„ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

5*3 

— 

— 

— 

101 

*9 

120 

o*8oo 

— 

— 

— 

— 

« s 

tea 

iH    O 

— 

— 

— 

102 

35 

137 

0*916 

—.. 

57 

3* 

93 

o*593 

— 

— 

— 

139 

30 

169 

1-077 

65 

43 

99 

0*582 

— 

— 

— 

126 

28 

154 

0*905 

_... 

62 

46 

108 

0*621 

— 

— 

— 

223 

78 

301 

i"73* 

— ... 

50 

40 

90 

o'53* 

*s 

— 

— 

— 

155 

53 

208 

1*230 

...... 

42 

36 

78 

0*462 

— 

— 

— 

222 

77 

299 

1-772 

-.... 

34 

39 

78 

0*430 

•*8 

— 

— 

— 

211 

63 

274 

1*614 

*-... 

*i 

*5 

'  59 

0*358 

— 

— 

— 

191 

63 

254 

i*54o 

. — 

41 

41 

82 

0-494 

If 

— 

— 

— 

197 

61 

258 

**554 

...... 

42 

24 

66 

0.388 

'    — 

— 

— 

121 

3i 

152 

0*894 

w 

41 

S3 

74 

0*428 

Ph 

— 

— 

— 

148 

3* 

184 

1*066 

— 

53 

27 

80 

0*463 

111 

27 

138 

o*8oo 

139 

67 

206 

1-194 

H... 

56 

38 

94 

°'524 

90 

24 

114 

0*636 

174 

60 

234 

1*305 

-.. 

59 

44 

103 

o*545 

156 

44 

200 

1*058 

223 

70 

293 

i*55i 

M~ 

59 

37 

96 

0*522 

116 

37 

152 

0*827 

128 

53 

181 

0*981 

-.. 

36 

16 

52 

0*293 

86 

32 

118 

0*667 

— 

— 

— 

"— 

29 

*3 

52 

0-276 

107 

43 

150 

o*795 

— 

_ 

*—~ 

*™~* 

Accident  or  Negligence. — In  the  returns  of  the  registrar- 
general  for  England  and  Wales,  there  has  been  given  since  the 
year  1858  a  column  of  deaths  from  "  accident  and  violence/'  which 
is  obtained  by  deducting  from  the  total  violent  deaths  returned 
those  attributed  to  homicide,  suicide,  and  executions  respectively. 
fiat  it  ib  clear  that  for  the  purposes  in  view  in  this  paper,  the 
figures  so  returned  are  not  applicable.  I  give  them,  as  they  may 
he  useful  for  other  purposes. 

■  LL. — Showing  the  Deaths  attributed  to  "Accident  and  Violence  "  in  the  Reports 
f  the  Registrar -General  during  the  Period  1858-78  (England  and  Wales). 


Males. 

Females. 

Both 
Sexes. 

Percentage 
of  Total 
Violent 
Deaths. 

Year. 

Malei. 

Femalei 

Both 
Sexes. 

Percentage 
of  Total 
Violent 
Deaths. 

9,182 

3,34* 

12,523 

88-^ 

I80y.... 

io,7oy 

3>464 

14,233 

86*3 

9,655 

3,401 

13,056 

9*'3 

70.... 

10,736 

3,657 

14,393 

86-9 

9,438 

5,553 

12,991 

88-0 

71.... 

11,212 

3,749 

11,961 

88"o 

9.886 

3.301 

13,187 

88'o 

'72.... 

11,580 

3,58a 

15,162 

87*8 

. 

1    9,640 

3>4'5 

13,055 

87*4 

73.... 

11,366 

3,740 

i.vkk; 

877 

y 

'10,265 

3i507 

13,772 

87-8 

'74.. 

11,772 

3,895 

15,667 

87*4 

7 1  &  - 

3,886 

15,091 

88*6 

75.... 

12,289 

4,33^ 

16,621 

88'o 

- 

11,"S3 

3^49 

15.232 

87*6 

76.... 

11,995 

4,000 

15,995 

87*1 

fl  1,310 

3,576 

14,886 

88*o 

77.... 

11,065 

4,010 

15,075 

85'* 

i 

11  TJi 

3,624 

IKS  10 

88-0 

78.... 

12,147 

4,547 

16,694 

85*4 

•11,226 

1 

3489 

14,715 

&6'9 

jgk 
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Ages  at  Death. — A  still  further  process  of  diminution  is  re- 
quisite before  we  can  arrive  at  net  results.  A  very  large  propor- 
tion of  violent  deaths  occurs  to  infants  and  children,  and  these 
require  to  be  deducted  before  any  estimates  of  the  effect  of  the 
Act  upon  the  working  population  of  the  country  can  be  formed. 

For  the  purpose  of  this  analysis,  we  may  take  it  that  young 
persons  up  to  the  age  of  14  years  are  prevented  by  the  Factory 
Acts  and  the  School  Board  from  entering  upon  active  industrial 
occupations.  In  this  view,  therefore,  I  propose  to  exclude  all  who 
meet  with  deaths  from  violence  under  the  age  of  15.  These  are 
shown  in  the  following  Table  (MM)  to  have  been  in  England  an 
Wales  in  1878,  a  fair  average  year,  6,391 — males  3,908,  females 
2,483,  or  33*9  percent,  upon  the  whole  deaths  by  violence  returned 
for  the  year. 

The  like  proportions  for  Scotland  and  Ireland  respectively  are 
shown  in  Tables  NN  and  00. 


Table  MM. — Causes  of  Violent  Deaths  at  diferent  Ages,  1878  (England 

and  Wales). 


Caoaes. 


Bailways 

Mines 

Mechanical . 

Chemical 

Asphyxia 

Violence 


Totalat  different  ages 


Males. 


Total 

under 

15. 


78 

89 

5 

868 

991 

1,720 

157 


3,908 


Ages. 


16— 


*55 

283 

21 

583 
83 

710 
36 


i,97i 


26— 


206 
221 

17 
681 
111 
561 

45 


1,792 


86— 


196 

i87 

16 

671 

'39 
488 

56 


i,753 


157 
118 

13 
679 
129 
445 

46 


1,687 


66— 


"5 

79 

6 

663 

149 

365 

45 


M3* 


49 
18 


79 

188 

88 


770 


76  and 
over. 


II 
3 

304 
59 

12 


45a 


Females. 

Caoiea. 

Total 

under 

16. 

Age.. 

16— 

86— 

35— 

46— 

65— 

65— 

76  and 
over. 

Railways 

18 

881 

926 

1,023 

140 

5 

58 

85 

177 

6 

3 

69 

63 

157 

9 

9 

1 09 
64 

171 
>4 

15 

135 
81 

154 
10 

16 

177 
80 

«3 
11 

10 

226 

98 

66 

5 

4 

364 
86 

Mines 

Mechanical  ..,.-r 

....{ 

GheTnical  .,T 

AnphyTiift,T.f 

28 

Violence 

10 

bagee 

Total  at  differen 

2,483 

33i 

301 

367 

395 

407 

405 

49* 
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A  further  examination  of  this  table  snows  that  males  meet  with 
more  injuries  from  railways  and  mines  at  age  15 — 25  than  at  any 
other  age,  either  because  more  are  employed  in  these  occupations 
at  this  age,  or  because  those  so  employed  are  more  venturesome. 
From  that  age  the  number  of  deaths  steadily  decreases.  With 
females  the  numbers  killed  by  railways  is  greatest  at  age  55 — 65. 

As  to  mechanical  injuries  the  deaths  of  males  are  lighter  at  age 
15 — 25  than  at  any  except  the  two  most  advanced  ages.  With 
females  these  injuries  are  lighter  at  age  15 — 25,  and  increase  up  to 
the  advanced  ages,  when  they  become  very  heavy.  With  each  sex 
they  are  heavy  during  childhood. 

Chemical  injuries  inflict  a  heavy  mortality  at  the  early  ages 
with  each  sex ;  age  15 — 25  is  the  highest  with  males  except  the  two 
most  advanced  ages ;  while  with  females  25 — 35  and  35 — 45  are  the 
lightest  ages,  probably  because  the  smallest  numbers  are  then 
employed. 

In  drowning  and  suffocation  cases  generally  the  juvenile  deaths 
are  very  heavy,  and  then  with  the  males  there  is  a  steady  decrease 
during  all  the  later  years ;  with  females  35 — 45  shows  a  light 
mortality,  while  45 — 55  is  greater,  after  which  a  rapid  decline. 

The  deaths  from  violence  are  by  far  the  greatest  at  ages  under 
15 ;  they  increase  with  males  at  age  35—45,  and  with  females  at 
age  45 — 55,  and  then  decline  until  the  most  advanced  age  in  the 
latter,  when  they  go  up  again. 

Table  NN. — Causes  of  Violent  Deaths  at  Different  Ages  for  each  Sex,  1876  (Scotland). 


Males. 

Females. 

Causes. 

Total 

under 

15. 

Ages. 

76 
and 
over. 

Total 

Ages. 

75 

15— 

25— 

35— 

46— 

66— 

65— 

under 
15. 

15— 

25— 

36— 

45— 

66— ,  66— 

and 
over. 

Intemperance ... 
IVi  vation 

81 

4 

6 

10 

1 

60 

1 

100 

106 

101 

3 
2 

54 

188 

6 

3 
l 
i 
'3 
5 
5 
131 

8 
3 

29 

357 

21 

2 

7 

13 

4 

6 

127 

118 

6 
7 

18 
329 

22 

7 
6 

15 

7 

9 

112 

'34 

3 
10 

16 

351 

32 

4 
3 

10 

9 

11 

77 

111 

3 

7 

19 

29 
I 

6 
3 

4 
"3 
H 
43 

68 
7 

23 

4 
2 

6 
2 

1 

6 

6 

14 

58 

7 
10 

I 

8 

5 
1 

2 

27 

1 
12 

2 

80 

1 
4 
4 

91 

96 
34 

34 
20 

I 

5 

21 

2 

1 

11 

13 

1 
7 

13 

2 

2 

1 

7 
2 

1 
5 

H 

I 

3 

4 
2 

10 
10 

12 

2 

22 

3 
4 

6 
4 

7 
13 

19 

1 
4 

23 

1 

2 

3 

10 
3 

4 
13 

19 

4 
3 

6 
1 

3 
3 

11 
2 
2 
9 

29 

4 

3 

"Want  of  breast"! 

milk  J 

!Neglect    

Cold 

1 

poison 

1 

IPoisoned  wound  s 
Burns  and  scalds 

Hanging,  Ac 

Suffocation 

X>rowning    

Fractures  andl 

contusions    J 
Gunshot  wounds 
Outs  and  stabs  .. 
Other  yiolentl 

causes J 

1 
10 

2 

38 

1 
16 

Total 

286 

... 

115 

7i 

316 

62 

33 

58 

83 

85 

70 

73 
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Table  00.— Causes  of  Violent  Deaths  at  Diferent  Ages  for  each  Sex,  1878  (Imlasb). 


Causes. 


Total 

until  ■ 

15. 


Males. 


Apes. 


15— 


25— 


35— 


45- 


65— 


66— 


and 


Total 

under 

15. 


Females. 


A?* 


15- 


25— 


S6- 


h-H« 


Accident      or 
negligence 

Homicide    

Suicide    

Executions 

Violent  deaths  1 
no*  classed  J 


371 
22 


155 

9 
19 

2 


131 

2 

10 


102 

6 

7 


70  267 
1  16 
9       1 


Total 


394 


114 


185 


170 


143 


136 


115     80 


285 


29 


29 


35 


Note. — In  the  above  classification  of  ages  I  have,  as  a  matter  of  convenience, 
uncla8sed  to  the  Col.  75  and  over. 


Net  Results  (Fatal  Injuries). 

I  think  we  are  now  in  a  position  to  deal  with  "  net  results,"  * 

far  as  fatal  accidents  are  concerned.     The  position  stands  thus:" 

England  and  Walss — 

Total  violent  deaths  registered  in  1878 18,847 

From  which  is  deducted — 

1.  Deaths  by  homicide  (374),  9uicides  (1,764), 

and  executions  (18)    2,156 

2.  By  sunstroke  (Z26)  and  lightning  (24) 250 

8.  Causes  not  attributable  to  accidents  ordinarily 

understood,  viz.,  injury  at  birth  (52),  ex- 
posure to  cold  (150)     202 


4.  From  whi<h  has  further  to  be  deducted  all 
injuries  to  infanta,  children,  and  boys  and 
girls  under  15  years  of  age  (see  Table  00) 

Leaving  net  result  for  England  and  Wales  or 

.  being  52*2  per  cent,  of  the  gross  total    

Scotland — 
Total  violent  deaths  registered  in  1876  (latest  year 

available)    2,990 

From  which  is  deducted — 

For  causes  as  above  specified  (but  many  of  which 
are  not  set  out  in  detail  in  the  registrar- 
general's  reports)  at  a  like  ratio  of  47*8  percent.     1,429 

Leaving  net  result  (52*2  per  cent.)     

Ireland — 

Fatal  violent  deaths  registered  in  1878 2,041 

From  which  is  deducted — 

For  causes  as  above  specified  at  the  same  ratio....       976 
Leaving  similar  net  result   


2,608 
16,239 


6,39* 


9,848 


1,561 


Net  total  for  United  Kingdom 


1,065 
12*4-4 
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Hence  it  may  be  regarded  that  the  annual  deaths  in  the  United 
Kingdom  from  accident,  negligence,  and  misadventure,  to  males 
and  females  of  the  age  of  15  and  upwards,  average  not  less  than 
12,000.  But  in  truth  they  are  many  more,  for  numbers  of  persons 
receive  injuries  from  which  they  do  not  die  at  the  time ;  they  linger 
on  for  months,  it  may  be  years,  and  their  deaths  are  finally,  almost 
unavoidably,  registered  as  resulting  from  other  causes. 

Proportion  op  Non-fatal  to  Fatal  Injuries. 

The  most  important  problem  yet  to  be  worked  out  in  connection 
with  the  "  Employers'  Liability  Act,"  as  with  accident  insurance 
generally,  is  the  proportion  of  non-fatal  injuries  to  be  expected 
and  paid  for.  In  the  accident  insurance  companies,  the  amount 
yearly  paid  for  non-fatal  injuries  very  far  exceeds  that  paid  for 
fatal  injuries ;  and  this,  notwithstanding  that  the  amount  of  such 
compensation  ranges  from  as  low  as  a  few  shillings,  up  to  (in 
exceptional  cases)  several  hundred  pounds. 

The  accident  insurance  companies  draw  the  great  bulk  of  their 
business  from  the  professional  and  trading  classes.  They  do  not 
assume  to  take  the  place  of  sick  benefit  clubs,  nor  are  their  rates 
usually  calculated  for  industrial  operatives.  Their  experience 
then  may  be  regarded  as  many  degrees  more  favourable  than 
would  be  the  business  of  a  company  for  the  industrial  classes 
against  injuries  resulting  from  accidents  and  negligence.  The  ex- 
perience of  all  insurance  companies  which  have  granted  "collective 
"  policies,"  applicable  to  operatives  in  engineering  works,  machine 
shops,  quarries,  mines,  &c,  has  been  unfavourable — that  is,  the 
claims  have  exceeded  the  calculated  rates,  either  in  number  or 
amount.  Of  course  it  has  to  be  remembered  that,  under  the 
"  Employers'  Inability  Act,"  the  master  is  only  liable  for  injuries 
resulting  from  the  negligence  of  himself,  and  the  foreman,  over- 
lookers, and  others  in  his  employ.  For  the  results  of  the  individual 
neglect  of  the  men  towards  themselves,  he  is,  I  read  it,  not  re- 
sponsible ;  but  for  such  injury  as  may  thereby  extend  to  any  and 
all  others  in  the  works,  he  may  be  held  liable.  Take  the  case  of  a 
steam  boiler  explosion — which  too  often  arise  from  carelessness  or 
neglect  in  some  form — the  employer,  if  negligence  be  proved  against 
him,  is  liable  to  compensate  all  those  who  are  injured  on  his  premises 
if  in  his  employ ;  as  also,  indeed,  under  Lord  Campbell's  Act,  for 
damage  done  to  persons  unconnected  with  the  works.  This  latter 
liability  is  not  a  new  one, — does  not  arise,  indeed,  under  the  Act 
of  1880 ;  and  care  must  always  be  exercised  in  making  contracts 
that  it  be  properly  exempted. 

I  have  tried  to  utilise  in  such  estimates  as  are  here  involved 
various  medical  returns,  but  nearly  always  without  success. 
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In  the  "  Medical  Annual,"  1839  (p.  51),  Mr.  Curling,  one  of  the 
surgeons  of  the  London  Hospital,  states  that,  of  2,245  patients 
admitted  on  account  of  accidents,  1 29  died ;  the  mortality  was  thus 
1  in  19.  Bat  it  has  here  to  be  remembered  that  it  is  only  the  more 
serious  injuries  which  usually  go  into  hospital;  and,  as  to  these, 
many  lame  and  otherwise  disable  the  survivors  for  the  remainder 
of  life.  Injuries  of  the  more  ordinary  kind,  such  as  broken  arms 
and  legs,  sprains  and  contusions,  burns  and  scalds,  unless  in  a  very 
severe  shape,  do  not  go  into  hospital ;  and  these,  we  have  seen, 
constitute  by  far  the  largest  proportion  of  all  accidental  injuries. 

The  experience  of  accident  insurance  companies,  in  the  class 
of  business  they  now  undertake,  and  with  the  classes  they  ordinarily 
insure,  is  that  out  of  every  100  claims,  there  is  about  1  fatal  injury 
and  99  non-fatals.  With  the  industrial  classes  generally,  the  pro- 
portion of  fatal  cases  would  be  larger.  The  fatal  and  non-fatal 
injuries  alike  would  certainly  be  in  excess  of  any  present  experience 
by  the  English  accident  insurance  companies  on  a  large  scale.  See 
commentary  on  Table  D,  1 838. 

But  assuming  the  proportion  on  the  population  all  round  to  be  the 
same  as  in  the  selected  classes  insured  in  the  accident  insurance 
companies — then  if  the  deaths  by  accident  and  violence,  properly 
so  called,  be  only  12,000  per  annum  in  the  United  Kingdom,  this 
still  gives  a  total  of  1,200,000  (one  million  two  hundred  thousand!) 
cases  of  fatal  and  non-fatal  injury  occurring  every  year — a  con- 
siderable portion  of  which  may  fall  within  the  scope  of  the 
"  Employers'  Liability  Act,  1880."  What  a  prodigious  crop  of 
litigation  may  be  foreseen  out  of  all  this !  It  is  surely  incumbent 
upon  all  who  believe  in  the  welfare  of  their  race  to  ponder  seriously 
upon  this  fact,  in  view  of  concerting  means  for  harmonising  the 
interests  of  employers  and  employed  in  this  matter. 

I  have  in  the  present  paper  furnished  the  means  of  ascertaining 
that  the  ratio  of  violent  deaths  to  the  population  has,  for  many 
years,  ranged  at  about  8  to  the  10,000  (or  0*08  per  cent.).  This  is  just 
under  1  per  1,000 ;  but  it  includes  women,  children,  domestic  ser- 
vants, and  many  persons  who  incur  no  "  occupation  hazard."  On 
the  other  hand,  it  undoubtedly  includes  (as  I  have  already  shown) 
many  deaths  which  would  not  be  regarded  as  "  accidental  "  by  the 
accident  insurance  companies. 

If  we  assume  the  normal  death-rate  from  accidents  of  all  kinds 
to  be  1  per  1 ,000  of  the  population  per  annum,  we  may  safely  take 
it  that  the  death-rate  for  the  more  hazardous  occupations  reaches 
to  threefold  this  percentage.*     Now  an  insurance  company  always 

*  Mr.  Neison  shows  in  his  report  (1 880)  already  referred  to,  that  the  deaths 
of  miners  from  accidents,  in  the  "  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Miners'  Permanent 
"  Belief  Society  "  in  the  six  years  of  its  existence  1863-68,  had  been  at  the  rate 
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has  to  take  cognisance  of  the  fact  that  a  "  selection  against  it  "  is 
continuously  going  on — not  necessarily  always  intentional — indeed 
rather  involuntary  on  the  part  of  individuals ;  but  the  combined 
action  of  the  human  will  produces  the  results  of  adverse  selection ; 
in  other  words,  the  more  risky  feel  the  necessity  of  insurance  and 
act  upon  it ;  persons  following  the  less  hazardous  occupations  do 
not  feel  such  necessity,  and  therefore  do  not  insure.  In  this  way 
it  comes  about  that  the  insurance  companies  always  get  a  higher 
percentage  of  risk  than  prevails  amongst  the  population  generally. 

I  am  disposed  to  think  that  in  the  case  of  the  more  hazardous 
occupations  the  proportion  of  non-fatal  injuries  may  not  increase 
in  a  corresponding  ratio  with  the  fatal.  Thus,  if  in  an  average 
population  the  violent  deaths  be  i  per  1,000  of  that  population,  and 
there  be  99  non-fatal  injuries  for  each  fatal  one,  there  comes  to  be 
claims — fatal  and  non-fatal  combined — upon  the  funds  of  the 
company  at  the  ratio  of  10  per  cent,  per  annum.  But  where  the 
mortality  is  lifted  up  to  3  per  1,000  by  reason  of  the  risk  of  occu- 
pation, I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  the  non-fatal  claims  will  be 
raised  up  in  a  like  ratio— making  a  total  of  300  claims  per  1,000. 
That  is  a  point  which  has  not  yet  been  determined  in  practice  over 
a  sufficiently  large  area  of  observation.  I  am  disposed  to  think  that 
from  the  severity  of  the  injuries  a  larger  percentage  of  the  cases 
terminate  fatally,  not  that  the  entire  number  of  injuries  is  lifted 
up  to  correspond  with  the  fatal  rate. 

This  inference  finds  support  in  the  case  of  sickness  clubs  (i.e., 
friendly  or  benefit  societies).  Mr.  Neison,  Mr.  Finlaison,  and  other 
investigators,  have  found  that  with  classes  that  are  liable  to  death- 
claims  in  a  severe  ratio,  the  sickness  and  superannuation  claims  do 
not  follow  in  anything  like  the  same  proportion.  The  fact  is  the 
claimants  are  killed  off  at  once,  and  do  not  therefore  live  to  come 
upon  the  funds  from  time  to  time  over  a  series  of  years,  as  do  those 
who  are  subjected  to  less  severe  bodily  injuries.* 

Conclusion. 

I  have  accumulated  a  large  mass  of  statistics  bearing  upon  the 
problems  here  involved  ;  but  these  have  been  drawn  from  the  ex- 
perience of  individual  insurance  companies,  which  for  the  most 

°f  3»295  (P-  88).  Among  those  employed  in  connection  with  railways,  the  rate 
of  fatal  accidents  per  annum  varied  from  2}  per  1,000  on  passenger  traffic  lines  to 
3}  per  1,000  on  those  lines  possessing  a  heavy  goods  traffic  (p.  51). 

*  This  view  is  also  borne  out  in  part  by  Mr.  Neison's  report  (1880).  The 
actual  experience  of  the  Miners*  Permanent  Belief  Funds  had  varied  from  140 
to  190  cases  of  temporary  disability  per  1,000  members;  whereas  the  rate  of 
mortality  had  varied  from  3*6  down  to  2*3  per  1,000  employed.  In  the  case  of 
railway  employes,  the  disablement  cases  had  only  reached  84  per  1,000,  while  the 
death- rates  had  been  on  an  average  perhaps  about  3  per  1,000  (p.  602). 
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part  only  insured  certain  selected  classes.  These  "  observations  " 
have  been  made  over  a  period  of  thirty  years ;  but  the  risks  have 
been  undergoing  changes  during  this  period.  The  direction  of  these 
changes  will  be  found  noted  up  in  the  present  paper.  I  do  not 
regard  this  as  a  fitting  occasion  to  enlarge  in  detail  upon  the  past 
experience  of  the  accident  insurance  companies,  or  of  sickness 
societies,  or  even  of  those  special  associations — of  which  so  many 
have  been  founded  during  the  last  half-century — in  connection  with 
railways,  mines,  and  other  industrial  enterprises.  The  "  Employers' 
"  Liability  Act "  is  a  national  measure ;  I  cannot  say  I  think  it  to  be 
based  upon  the  wisdom  of  Parliament.  It  has  a  certain  show  of 
equity  in  its  design,  but  the  principle  it  embodies  must,  I  think,  be 
regarded  as  tentative.  It  is  an  indication  of  the  tendency  of  the 
times — savours  of  experimental  legislation ! 

My  present  purpose  is  this  :  the  measure  is  a  national  one.  Its 
provisions  apply  to  all  classes  of  the  community  who  are  engaged 
in  industrial  or  manufacturing  pursuits.  Any  insurance  company 
undertaking  the  business  of  indemnifying  employers  under  it  should 
be  prepared  to  grant  protection  against  all,  or  certain  defined 
proportions  of,  the  risks  thrown  upon  the  employer,  and  of  course 
at  equitable  rates,  otherwise  the  contracts  will  not  be  continued. 
For  this  reason  then  I  have  dealt  with  the  national  statistics.  No 
general  investigation  of  a  similar  character  has  been  previously 
attempted.  This  would  not  have  been  undertaken  by  me  at  this 
time  if  I  could  have  foreseen  the  labour  involved — labour  which 
might  have  been  reduced  by  three-fourths  if  the  reports  of  the 
registrars-general  of  tbe  three  sections  of  the  kingdom  were  shaped 
upon  uniform  lines  of  classification  and  general  arrangement.  For 
most  statistical  and  many  social  purposes  the  so-called  United 
Kingdom  is  in  truth  three  kingdoms  !  When  shall  we  find  a 
statesman  sufficiently  enlightened  to  break  down  these  barriers  of 
obstruction,  and  make  our  records  at  least  uniform  and  really 
national,  instead  of  being  sectional  and  multiform  ? 

The  mention  of  statesmanship  brings  to  my  mind  this  fact. 
There  is  now  before  the  House  of  Commons  a  Bill  to  amend  the 
"  Employers'  Liability  Act,  1880."  The  aim  of  this  amendment 
appears  to  be  to  prevent  the  workmen  from  contracting  themselves 
out  of  the  Act.  Hitherto  they  have  only  done  so  in  view  of  proper 
protection  by  the  aid  of  funds  and  associations,  founded  for  the 
especial  purposes  of  providing  proper  or  agreed  allowances  in  the 
event  of  fatal  or  non-fatal  injury — insurance  organisations  in  truth. 
It  seems  to  me  to  be  essentially  the  province  of  insurance  to  meet 
cases  of  this  character.  To  the  employer  the  risk  he  incurs  under 
the  Act  of  1880  is  an  unknown  quantity — a  casualty  may  arise 
which  will  completely  overwhelm  him.     Where  is  the  protection 
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to  the  workman  then  ?  May  we  not  take  a  lesson  from  Germany  f 
The  sagacious  statesman  who  so  ably  regulates  the  social  well- 
being  of  that  kingdom,  sees  in  insurance  the  only  safeguard  that 
can  be  reached.  He  is  going  to  make  it  compulsory  !  Here  some  of 
our  short-sighted  politicians  are  doing  their  worst  in  trying  to 
abolish  it. 

The  result  at  which  I  have  arrived  appears  to  be  this : — Violent 
deaths,  on  an  average  of  all  classes  and  causes,  approximate  to 
I  per  1,000  of  the  population  every  year.  The  non-fatal  injuries 
among  such  classes  as  have  heretofore  insured  are  about  99  per  1,000 
of  the  population  each  year.  Hence  fatal  and  non-fatal  injuries 
together  reach  10  per  cent,  per  annum — that  is  1  in  10  of  all 
persons  insured  meets  with  an  accidental  injury,  slight  or  .serious, 
up  to  fatal,  every  year.  I  remember  when  the  proportion  was  only 
1  in  12.  There  is  an  advance  equal  to  15  per  cent,  upon  the  rate 
which  prevailed  within  the  last  twenty  years.  In  the  United  States 
about  1  in  8  of  the  insured  meet*  with  accidental  injury  during  the 
year.  In  the  United  Kingdom  1  person  in  10  of  all  classes  of 
persons  heretofore  insured  makes  a  claim  every  year ;  or  in  other 
words  a  person  not  engaged  in  an  occupation  regarded  as  hazardous 
will  have  an  accidental  injury  once  in  ten  years.  If  you  find  him 
on  the  books  more  frequently,  his  occupation  or  his  habits  render 
him  no  longer  a  first  class  risk. 

In  the  matter  of  habits,  of  which  I  have  heretofore  said  very 
little,  I  propose  to  add  an  appendix  hereto,  showing  the  effect 
of  intoxication,  usually  designated  intemperance,  not  only  upon 
deaths  from  accidental  violence,  but  likewise  its  influence  upon  the 
death-rate  of  the  kingdom  generally,  so  far  as  this  can  be  measured 
by  registered  results.  These  indeed  fall  very  far  short  of  the 
actual  results — incapable  of  measurement.  I  laid  it  down  as  an 
axiom  at  the  very  commencement  of  accident  insurance,  that  no  rate 
of  premium  will  cover  the  risk  of  intemperance — so  manifold  and  in- 
sidious are  its  workings  in  the  direction  of  danger !  The  experience 
of  a  lifetime  has  confirmed  and  intensified  this  view.  The  actuary 
of  the  future — in  the  wider  range  the  business  is  sure  to  take — 
must  endeavour  to  guard  against  its  consequences,  as  I  have 
striven  to  guard  against  them  in  the  past. 

My  task  is  finished.  I  have  made  the  inquiry  as  complete  as 
the  materials  within  my  reach  will  allow.  To  those  who  may 
attempt  to  draw  deductions  from  the  figures  and  opinions  here 
presented,  I  give  this  word  of  parting  advice — proceed  cautiously. 
Those  who  are  engaged  in  industrial  and  other  pursuits  know  more 
of  their  real  hazards  than  outsiders,  however  scientific,  can  ever 
know.  Statistics  in  fact  do  not  reach  the  whole  case.  The  moral 
hazard   of  the  business  can  only  be  compassed  by  judgment  and 
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experience.  There  was  a  recent  opportunity — in  the  passing  last 
session  of  the  Act  for  taking  the  census  of  this  year — to  have 
learned  how  many  persons  in  the  kingdom  were  prevented  from 
sickness  and  accident  on  a  given  day  from  following  their  usual 
occupations,  together  with  the  cause  of  the  injury  or  disability,  and 
its  past  duration.  No  minister  of  the  crown  had  the  sagacity  to 
perceive  the  great  value  resulting  from  such  a  record.  If  that 
simple  and  obviously  practical  inquiry  had  been  undertaken,  as  was 
urged  by  this  and  other  learned  societies,  there  would  have  been 
accomplished  one  step  decidedly  in  advance.  As  it  is,  we  must 
struggle  on,  making  use  of  the  best  materials  at  our  present  com- 
mand. These  I  have  endeavoured  to  make  available  for  the  purpose 
in  view. 
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Influence  of  Intemperance  (Intoxication)  upon  Violent 
Deaths,  &c. — It  is  certain  that  a  very  material  proportion  of  the 
deaths  enumerated  in  the  preceding  tables  have  been  influenced  more 
or  less  by  habits  of  intoxication  ;  bnt  it  is.  impossible  to  estimate  to 
what  extent  this  may  have  been  the  case.  A  drunken  driver  upsets 
a  coach,  several  passengers  are  killed,  he  escapes ;  or  a  drunken 
cabman  drives  over  children  or  persons  in  the  street  with  the  like 
result.  While  in.  the  case  of  steam  boiler  and  other  kinds  of 
explosion,  the  act  of  one  man  wholly  or  partially  intoxicated  may 
be  more  extensively  fatal ;  the  same  in  railways  and  steamboats. 

The  registrar-general  has  noted  in  his  annual  reports  in  such 
cases  as  are  specified  in  the  returns  sent  in  to  him,  the  effects  of 
intemperance  upon  violent  deaths ;  but  these  do  not,  and  cannot 
reach  more  than  a  small  proportion  of  the  whole. 

Table  PP. —  Violent  Deaths  from  {or  Accelerated  by)  Intoxication,  to  Males  and  Females, 
in  the  different  Registration  Divisions  of  England  and  Wales  during  1878. 

Males. — Out  of  13,666  violent  deaths  of  males,  102  are  stated  to  have  occurred  to  persons 
while  in  a  state  of  intoxication,  and  11  to  persons  suffering  from  delirium  tremens,  and  in 
295  other  cases  death  was  accelerated  by  the  supervention  of  erysipelas,  mortification,  py»mia,  or 
tetanus.     Total  408.     Here  follow  the  details : — 


Causes  of  Violent  Death. 


England 

and 

Wales. 


Divisions  as  in  Table  Z. 


VI.       VII.      VIII.      IX. 


Returned  distinctly  as  occurring — 

In  a  state  of  intoxication    

While  suffering   from   deli- "I 

rium  tremens  J 

Accelerated  by — 

Erysipelas 

Mortification 

Pyaemia 

Tetanus 


102 
11 

64 

28 

90 

113 


10 


Females. — Out  of  5,181  violent  deaths  to  females,  45  are  stated  to  have  occurred  to  persons 
while  in  a  state  of  intoxication,  and  1  to  a  person  suffering  from  delirium  tremens,  and  in  73  other 
cases  death  was  accelerated  by  the  supervention  of  erysipelas,  mortification,  pyaemia,  or  tetanus. 
Total  119. 


Returned  distinctly  as  occurring — 

In  a  state  of  intoxication    

While  suffering  from  deli- 
rium tremens    

Accelerated  by — 

Erysipelas 

Mortification 

Pyemia 

Tetanus 


46 
1 


13 
11 
20 


11 
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London  stands  pre-eminently  bad  in  this  table ;  nor  does  there 
seem  reason  to  believe  that  there  is  anything  exceptional  during 
this  particular  year.  I  propose  however  to  prepare  a  return  of  the 
proportion  of  deaths  from  intemperance  registered  during  a  series 
of  years — registered  subject  to  all  the  imperfection  from  want  of 
precise  knowledge  already  referred  to. 

Table  QQ.— Deaths  from  Violence,  occurring  "during  Intoxication"  to 
Males  and  Females,  dturing  the  Years  1852-75  (England  and  Walks). 


Yean. 

Males. 

Females. 

TotaL 

Percentage  of 

Total  Deaths  from 

Violence.    (Table  D) 

1852  

69 
84 

53 

76 

80 

No 
112 
117 

94 

94 

81 

94 
no 
119 

H3 

106 

100 

119 

153 

■33 

130  . 

102 

23 
23 
13 
19 
23 
returns    for 
18 
25 
19 
28 
33 
26 
36 
40 
53 
28 
40 
42 
59 
67 
56 
45 

91 

107 

66 

95 
103 
these  yean. 
130 
H* 
"3 
122 
114 
120 
146 

i$9 
196 

134 
140 
161 

212 
200 
186 

IA4 

0*63 

'53  

0*72 

'54  

043 

'55  

0*62 

'66 

0*69 

'57-62 

'63  

0*82 

'64  

0  83 

'65  

065 

'66  

0*72 

'67  

067 

'68  

0-70 

'69  

0*88 

'70  

0*95 

»71  

115 

'72  

077 

'73  

0  81 

'74 

0*89 

'75  

112 

76  

1*08 

'77  

105 

'78  

0*83 

1  years 

081 

It  is  difficult  to  account  for  the  fluctuations  in  this  table: 
periods  of  high  wages  do  not  appear  to  be  a  solution ;  see  1871, 
yet  still  higher  1876. 

But  here  we  have  dealt  with  the  influence  of  intoxication  upon 
violent  deaths  only.  That  influence  also  extends  to  the  mortality 
from  all  causes,  where  there  is  at  least  an  equal,  perhaps  even  a 
greater,  difficulty  in  measuring  its  intensity.  Dr.  Farr,  in  his 
letter  to  the  registrar-general  (Twentieth  Report,  p.  171)  says, 
"  Intemperance  induces  various  diseases  which  appear  under  other 
"  Jieads,  and  it  is  difficult  to  over-estimate  the  injury  to  the  public 
u  health  arising  directly  and  indirectly  from  this  cause." 

I  propose  now  to  abstract  from  the  returns  of  the  three 
divisions  of  the  kingdom,  the  numbers  of  deaths  annually  attributed 
directly  to  intemperance,  classed  under  its  more  modern  designation, 
in  medical  nosology — alcoholism.     The  relevancy  of  this  part  of  the 
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inquiry  being  that  intemperance  in  all  its  phases  tends  to  the 
multiplication  of  accidental  injuries,  only  a  certain  undefined 
portion  of  which  are  fatal,  and  so  become  recorded ;  the  non-fatals 
being,  as  I  have  already  said,  incapable  of  actual  enumeration,  are 
only  to  be  reached  by  estimate. 

Table  RR. — Deaths  from  Intemperance  and  Delirium  Tremens  (Alcoholism) 
during  the  Period  1847-78,  excluding  Violent  Deaths  (England  and 
Wales). 


Males. 

Females. 

Both 
Sexes, 

Percentage 

on 

Deaths 

Percentage 

Year. 

on 

Intemperance. 

Drlirium 
Tremens. 

Intemperance. 

Delirium 
Tremens. 

Totals. 

from 
all  Causes. 

Violent 
Deaths. 

1847.... 

_ _ 

_ 

• 

__ 

772 

0183 

5'6 

'48.... 

211 

461 

67 

68 

797 

0200 

5 '9 

'49.... 

*33 

450 

74 

60 

817 

0*186 

6*1 

'50.... 

242 

476 

81 

64 

863 

0234 

6-1 

•61.... 

21 1 

449 

78 

54 

792 

0201 

5'8 

•52... 

230 

459 

78 

68 

825 

0202 

5*7 

53... 

*73 

430 

100 

79 

882 

0209 

5"9 

'64.... 

224 

485 

94 

66 

869 

0198 

57 

'66.... 

*95 

483 

91 

53 

822 

0193 

54 

'66... 

171 

390 

66 

61 

688 

0176 

46 

'67.... 

198 

429 

96 

55 

778 

0-185 

S'S 

'58.... 

195 

371 

9S 

53 

712 

0158 

5"o 

'59... 

221 

475 

124 

70 

890 

0202 

62 

'60... 

212 

407 

106 

50 

775 

0183 

5** 

'61.... 

165 

359 

77 

66 

657 

0151 

4'4 

'62.... 

162 

421 

84 

50 

717 

0164 

4'8 

'63.... 

226 

424 

138 

47 

835 

0*176 

5*3 

'64.... 

298 

632 

169 

60 

1,059 

0-213 

6*2 

'66... 

304 

543 

133 

69 

1,049 

0-213 

6-o 

'66.... 

308 

430 

138 

57 

933 

0186 

.5*5 

'67.... 

252 

326 

122 

43 

743 

0157 

44 

'68.... 

*47 

390 

102 

49 

788 

0164 

46 

'69.... 

231 

388 

100 

45 

764 

0164 

46 

'70.... 

202 

294 

106 

43 

645 

0*125 

3'9 

'71.... 

247 

320 

123 

60 

740 

0143 

4*3 

'72.... 

*5* 

290 

128 

39 

713 

0144 

4*1 

'73.... 

286 

330 

126 

35 

777 

0167 

4'5 

'74.... 

380 

430 

188 

55 

1.053 

0200 

5*8 

'75 ... 

438 

419 

216 

70 

i»'43 

0209 

60 

'76.... 

411 

406 

247 

56 

1,120 

0224 

6'i 

'77.... 

479 

370 

255 

42 

1,146 

0-229 

6> 

'78.... 

489 

290 

288 

49 

1,116 

0207 

5'9 

Average  of  82  vftara 

0-185 

5'S 

Note. — Down  to  and  including  1857  all  deaths  registered  as  resulting  from 
intemperance  were  classed  under  violent  deaths,  while  those  resulting  from 
delirium  tremens  were  classed  under  deaths  resulting  from  diseases  of  the 
nervous  system.     Sinoe  that  date  both  have  been  classed  under  zymotic. 

Scotland. — The  deaths  attributed  to  intemperance  in  Scotland 
are  here  shown  to  be  at  a  smaller  ratio  than  in  England  (vide  next 
table).     In  Ireland  the  rate  is  very  high. 
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Table  SS.— 

Deaths  from  Intemperance,  Males  and  Females,  during  th 
Period  1855-76  (Scotland). 

Year. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Percentage  o( 
Entire  Deaths fraa 
Violence  (TableJ). 

1865  

37 
5* 
5<* 
5* 
65 
37 
48 
39 
37 
47 
56 
45 
47 
5i 
57 
5<5 
77 
99 
88 

153 
"3 
"5 

20 
26 
29 
87 
86 
18 
80 
14 
22 
80 
32 
33 
29 
31 
44 
42 
58 
52 
60 
81 
86 
82 

57 
78 
85 
88 
101 

55 
78 
53 
59 
77 
88 
78 
76 
82 

101 
98 

130 

151 

148 

234 
209 

197 

29 

'56  

88 

»57  

41 

'68  

4*4 

»59  

4-9 

»eo 

25 

'61  

37 

'62  

2*5 

'63  

2*6 

'64  

3*3 

'66  

8-7 

'66  

3*4 

'67  

3'4 

'68  

36 

'69  

4*3 

»70  

41 

71  

6*5 

72  

6*8 

'78  

5'2 

'74  

7*5 

75  

71 

'76 

65 

AYerfiffe  of  25 

\  years 

4*3 

The  fluctuations  in  this  table  appear  almost  incapable  of 
elucidation.  The  increase  in  the  three  last  years  in  the  table  is 
very  remarkable. 

Ireland, — The  deaths  from  intemperance  in  Ireland  bear  a  much 
larger  ratio  to  the  violent  deaths  from  all  causes  than  in  England* 
as  is  Bhown  by  the  following  table : — 

Table  TT. — Deaths  resulting  from  Alcoholism  (£«.,  Intemperance  a*i 
Delirium  Tremens),  Males  and  Females,  1864-79  (Ireland). 


Tear. 


Percentage  of 

[ales. 

Females. 

Total. 

Total  Deaths  fnm 
Violence.    (Table  0). 

9« 

11 

102 

4*6 

119 

28 

H7 

67 

155 

24 

179 

83 

I5-* 

23 

175 

8-0 

122 

18 

140 

65 

>°5 

14 

119 

55 

116 

15 

131 

6-0 

113 

17 

140 

66 

134 

22 

156 

78 

128 

26 

154 

72 

158 

38 

196 

9*5 

160 

35 

"95 

9-2 

122 

87 

159 

7*6 

"54 

26 

180 

8-9 

131 

29 

160 

8* 

"4 

22 

Average  of  16 

146 
yean  

73 

73 

1864 
'65 
'66 
'67 
»68 
'69 
'70 
'71 
'72 
73 
'74 
'75 
»76 
'77 
'78 
79 
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The  fluctuations  here  too  are  very  considerable. 

A  careful  examination  of  the  three  preceding  tables  reveals  the 
fact  that  the  deaths  from  "  intemperance  "  in  each  division  of  the 
kingdom  show  a  very  decided  increase  over  the  periods  daring 
which  they  are  respectively  recorded.  The  fluctuations  are  more 
considerable  than  in  most  of  onr  other  tables.  This  may  arise 
from  irregularities  in  the  registration  (not  very  probable),  or  from 
some  other  cause  not  easily  apparent — as  for  instance  from  high 
wages,  the  prevalence  of  "strikes,"  or  the  temperature  of  the 
seasons.  As  to  England  and  Wales  we  have  the  influence  of 
intemperance  recorded  in  two  forms :  1,  its  influence  upon  violent 
deaths ;  2,  its  influence  upon  the  general  mortality  of  the  kingdom ; 
but  adding  these  two  influences  together,  their  conjoint  effect  is  far 
less  than  the  effect  shown  in  the  death-rate  of  Ireland.  The  con- 
joint  death-rate  from  intemperance  as  shown  in  the  returns  for 
England  and  Wales  over  a  series  of  years,  is  over  5  per  cent,  of  the 
violent  deaths ;  in  Scotland  it  has  been  over  4  per  cent. ;  in  Ireland 
over  7  per  cent. ! 


Discussion  on  Mr.  0.  Walford's  Paper. 

Mr.  Charles  Harding  having  expressed  his  great  pleasure  in 
listening  to  the  paper,  said  he  did  not  intend  to  occupy  the  time  of 
the  meeting  by  going  over  all  the  ground  covered  by  Mr.  Walford. 
He  could  only  deal  with  the  business  view  of  accidents  as  connected 
with  insurance.  Mr.  Walford  had  said  that  there  were  cycles  in 
the  occurrence  of  accidental  injuries,  of  which  he  had  good  oppor- 
tunities of  knowing.  Now  he  (the  speaker)  might  as  well  supply 
what  Mr.  Walford  did  not  seem  to  supply  in  regard  to  this  circum- 
stance, namely,  that  those  cycles  were  brought  about,  as  far  as 
localities  were  concerned,  more  by  the  active  exertions  of  agents 
in  pushing  the  business  of  their  companies.  What  he  meant  to 
say  was,  that  in  localities  where  agents  were  particularly  active  in 
pushing  their  business,  the  effect  of  cultivating  an  active  insurance 
business  was  to  cultivate  the  accidents  of  localities.  It  was  a 
singular  thing,  that  accident  companies  had  to  deal  very  often  not 
only  with  cases  of  accidents  pure  and  simple,  but  with  cases  which 
were  attributable  to  accidents,  but  which  were  due  to  other  causes. 
He  would  tell  them  of  a  case  where  an  elderly  gentleman,  passing 
along  a  street,  sprained  his  ankle.  In  the  course  of  three  weeks 
afterwards,  notice  was  given  to  the  office  that  the  gentleman  had 
died  from  the  effects  of  his  accident.  But  when  the  certificate  of 
the  medical  man  came  to  be  presented  to  the  office,  the  cause  of 
death  was  put  down  as  "  Injury  to  ankle — diabetes."  Therefore  in 
dealing  with  many  of  these  classifications,  they  must  take  care  that 
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they  could  always  rely  on  the  certificate  of  the  medical  referee. 
His  past  experience  with  accident  companies  was  that  medical  men 
did  now  and  again  favour  their  patients  against  the  companies. 
In  conclusion  he  thought  there  was  nothing  to  call  for  special 
remark  in  regard  to  the  paper,  except  so  far  as  he  did  not  quite  go 
the  length  of  Mr.  Walford  in  saying  that  the  death  claims  amounted 
to  one  in  a  hundred.  They  were  rather  more  favourable  in  the 
company  to  which  he  belonged.  He  congratulated  Mr.  Walford 
on  the  very  able  paper  which  he  had  read  to  the  Society. 

Mr.  L.  L.  Cohen  said  that  Mr.  Walford  established,  as  far  as 
any  tables  could  establish,  the  fact  that  accidents  which  occurred 
to  workmen,  or  to  any  other  class  of  persons,  were  capable  of 
being  reduced  to  a  general  average.     Very  possibly  there  might  be 
cases  arising   of  particular  injustice,  or  of  particular  advantage 
either  against  the  employed  and  in  favour  of  the  workmen,  or 
vice  versa,  and   therefore   to  found  permanent  legislation  at  the 
present  time,  dealing  necessarily  with  circumstances  as  they  now 
existed,  would  entail  the  result  that  one  class  might  be  hereafter 
unduly  benefited,   and   another  class  unduly   prejudiced.      They 
might  depend  upon  it  as  a  general  principle,  that  the  best  course 
was  to  leave  trade  matters  to  regulate  themselves,  and  not  attempt 
to  legislate  upon  them.     He  was  not  going  to  follow  Mr.  Walford 
in  his  average  tables,  which  were  full  of  interest,  and  which  they 
could  not  too  much  admire,  in  view  of  the  great  labour  they  had 
cost  the  compiler,  but  he   thought  this  general  deduction  must 
come  from  them,  viz. :    that  the  intervention   of  the  legislature 
in  these  matters  was  entirely  superfluous.      It  was  only  necessary 
that    the  teachings    of   economical    science    should    be    brought 
sufficiently  home  to  masters  and  men,  to  lead  them  to  understand 
that  legislative  interference  was  not  in  any  way  necessary,  and  they 
would  then  understand  how  they  could  themselves  cover  all  the 
risks  which  might  be  cast  upon  them.     If  a  man  chose  to  take  an 
employment  which  was  dangerous,  that  was  a  question  in  which  it 
was  not  for  anyone  to  control  him ;  but  if  he  took  that  employment, 
he  ought  to  know  as  nearly  as  science  could  teach  him  the  extent 
of  his  risks,  and  he  should  be  taught  that  it  was  part  of  his  business 
that  he  should  protect  himself  from  those  risks,  and  exact  from  his 
master  a  sufficient  wage  to  provide  against  them.     He  thought  this 
phase  of  the  question  was  of  great  importance  for  the  Society  to 
teach,  and  if  Mr.  Walford's  paper  would  bring  to  the  minds  of 
people  the  universality  of  that  principle,  and  that  masters  and  men, 
who  had   equal   rights,    could  do   for  themselves  what  parental 
legislation  sought  to  do  for  them,  he  thought  the  effect  of  this 
paper  would  be  indeed  most  valuable. 

Mr.  F.  Gr.  P.  Neison  wished  to  bear  testimony  to  the  obliga- 
tions which  the  Society  was  under  for  the  valuable  paper  which 
Mr.  Walford  had  read.  Having  had  occasion  during  the  last  few 
years  to  go  over  a  good  deal  of  the  same  ground,  he  could  speak 
with  some  knowledge  of  the  amount  of  labour  involved  in  getting 
together  the  facts  contained  in  the  paper.     He  would  not  have 
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risen  to  speak,  but  for  the  fact  that  he  had  some  special  information 
on  this  subject,  through  the  introduction  last  session  of  the 
Employers'  Liability  Bill.  At  that  time  a  great  number  of 
employers  were  in  deadly  fear  and  tremOr  as  to  the  responsibility 
which  would  be  placed  upon  them  by  the  passing  of  the  Act,  and 
instructed  him  to  inquire  into  the  matter,  to  ascertain  what  would 
be  the  practical  operation  of  the  Bill ;  and  for  that  purpose  he  had 
special  facilities.  Well  they  naturally  thought  that  if  they  took 
the  question  of  mines  first,  they  would  undoubtedly  be  dealing  with 
the  most  dangerous  class  of  occupation  in  this  country,  and  there- 
fore the  reports  of  the  inspectors  of  mines  for  twenty  years  were 
carefully  analysed,  and  some  large  colliery  accident  funds  supplied 
additional  information.  To  sum  up  the  matter  as  far  as  mines 
were  concerned,  he  might  state  that  the  result  arrived  at  was  that 
the  rate  of  fatal  accidents  among  miners  might  be  safely  put  down 
at  23  per  10,000.  It  had  been  some  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago  as  high 
as  36,  but  he  was  glad  to  notice  that  each  year  the  rate  had  been 
reduced.  They  next  proceeded  to  the  subject  of  railways,  and  here 
he  must  say  they  were  obliged  '  to  have  recourse  to  returns  other 
than  those  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  which  did  not  take  in  all  the 
accidents  that  occurred.  Well  the  result  of  their  investigations 
was  this,  that  the  rate  of  accidents  was  found  to  depend  materially 
upon  the  nature  of  the  traffic  conducted  upon  the  line.  If  they 
took  a  passenger  line,  like  some  of  the  lines  south  of  London,  they 
found  that  in  the  course  of  the  year  some  25  out  of  every  xo  poo 
employes  met  with  fatal  accidents.  But  when  they  went  to  large 
goods  traffic  lines,  like  those  north  of  the  Thames,  the  rate  ran  up 
to  3  5  ;  so  that  they  were  surprised  to  find  that  while  the  accidents 
in  mines  were  only  23  in  10,000,  in  railways  under  the  most 
favourable  circumstances  the  rate  was  25.  Since  that  inquiry 
he  had  had  special  facilities  in  connection  with  the  large  trades 
union  in  connection  with  the  railways,  and  it  was  found  that  the 
facts  arrived  at  were  completely  borne  out  by  the  experience  of 
the  union.  They  next  proceeded  to  a  branch  of  inquiry  not 
mentioned  there  that  evening.  They  investigated  the  returns  of 
the  Navy  for  twenty  years ;  and  they  found  although  the  rate  of 
accidents  in  the  navy  had  decreased  very  considerably  in  the  last 
few  years,  taking  an  average  of  fifteen  years,  the  rate  of  deaths 
from  violence  in  that  service  was  40  in  10,000.  In  the  mer- 
cantile marine  the  rate  was  astounding.  They  found  there  that 
instead  ol  40,  the  deaths  were  as  high  as  1 50.  They  found  one 
very  considerable  element  to  account  for  this,  and  that  was,  that 
the  deaths  from  shipwrecks  alone  in  the  mercantile  marine 
amounted  to  80  in  10,000,  which  still  left  70  due  to  causes  other 
than  shipwreck.  Hitherto  he  had  dealt  with  fatal  accidents,  but 
now  as  far  as  non-fatal  accidents  were  concerned,  they  found  taking 
the  country  as  a  whole  that  about  one-fifth  of  the  men  employed 
in  and  about  mines  met  with  an  accident  of  greater  or  less  intensity 
every  year.  In  some  mines  they  found  the  rate  ran  up  to  a  half  of 
those  employed.  A  significant  fact  in  their  inquiry  was  this,  that 
they  ascertained  with  regard  to  the  north  of  England,  that  when 
the  coal  trade  was  bad,  the  rate  of  non-fatal  accidents  increased 
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wonderfully,  and  men  whose  backs  were  sprained  in  times  of 
depression  were  never  heard  of  in  times  of  prosperity ;  but  always 
when  the  price  of  labour  went  down,  the  men  got  their  backs 
sprained  with  greater  intensity.  Turning  to  quite  another  branch 
of  the  subject,  and  with  regard  to  accidents  all  over  the  kingdom 
from  horse  vehicles,  they  would  find  that  whereas  in  London  by  far 
the  greater  portion  of  persons  were  killed  by  waggons,  outside 
London  it  was  by  light  carts,  whatever  might  be  the  explanation. 
In  conclusion  the  speaker  said  as  to  the  division  of  the  United 
Kingdom  which  seemed  to  be  a  great  hindrance  in  the  way  of  the 
statistician,  he  thought  as  one  result  of  the  report  from  this 
Society  to  the  Government  in  connection  with  the  next  census,  the 
Registrars-general  would  have  to  adopt  a  uniform  system  of  com- 
piling their  statistics  for  the  three  kingdoms. 

Dr.  Graham  Balfour,  F.R.S.,  expressed  the  gratification  he  bad 
felt  in  listening  to  Mr.  Walford's  very  interesting  paper.  He  had 
some  knowledge  of  the  labour  involved  in  compiling  such  an  amount 
of  statistics,  and  he  had  seldom  heard  a  paper  read  in  the  Society 
on  which  more  careful  work  appeared  to  have  been  bestowed.  He 
should  like,  however,  to  call  Mr.  Walford's  attention  to  the  question 
of  mortality  by  poisoning.  He  could  not  at  that  moment  say  posi- 
tively, but  he  was  disposed  to  think  that  the  diminution  in  the 
number  of  deaths  by  poison  might  probably  be  to  some  extent  a 
result  of  the  legislation  of  comparatively  recent  years  on  the  subject 
of  the  sale  of  poisons.  The  beneficial  effects  of  precautions  against 
deeds  of  violence  were  well  shown  in  the  case  of  suicides  in  the 
army.  At  one  time  the  attention  of  the  military  authorities  was 
called  to  the  large  number  of  suicides  by  firearms  in  the  army,  and 
the  practice  of  issuing  ball  cartridge  to  be  kept  in  their  possession 
by  soldiers  in  the  barrack  room  discontinued,  and  consequent  upon 
this  change  the  number  of  suicides  had  considerably  diminished. 
He  might  also  mention  that  a  good  many  years  ago  it  was  the 
practice  invariably  to  allow  soldiers,  or  rather  to  compel  them,  to 
wear  their  side  arms  on  all  occasions  when  out  of  barracks ;  and  the 
consequence  was  that  there  were  a  very  large  number  of  cases* 
brought  before  the  police  magistrates  in  which  serious  assaults  were 
committed  by  them  with  their  bayonets.  The  result  of  a  discon- 
tinuance of  that  practice  was  that  the  number  of  serious  assaults 
diminished.  He  thought  these  points  were  worth  being  remembered, 
as  showing  how  much  could  be  done  by  proper  precautions  in 
preventing  deaths  and  accidents  by  violence.  There  was  another 
point  which  Mr.  Walford  brought  forward  in  his  paper,  and  that 
was  the  influence  of  intemperance  on  mortality.  He  would  recom- 
mend Mr.  Walford  to  look  into  the  question  of  age  in  that  connec- 
tion, for  he  was  satisfied  from  an  inquiry  that  he  had  made  on  that 
subject  many  years  ago,  it  would  be  found  that  at  the  higher  ages, 
say  above  40,  the  proportion  of  deaths  from  intemperance  would 
be  found  to  increase  rapidly  with  the  advance  of  life. 

Mr.  N.  A.  Humphreys,  having  expressed  his  concurrence  with 
the  views  generally  set  forth  in  the  paper,  thought  it  was  satisfac- 
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tory  to  know  that  the  proportion  of  deaths  from  violence  was 
decreasing.  So  far  as  it  was  possible  to  judge  from  the  returns  of 
the  registrar-general,  the  proportion  of  deaths  from  violence  in 
England  and  Wales  during  the  last  fifteen  years  had  declined  from 
797  per  million  to  675  in  England  and  Wales;  and  the  death-rate 
from  violence  in  1880  was  lower  than  in  any  previous  year. 

Mr.  E.  Hbpple  Hall  was  of  opinion  that  if  there  was  one  point 
upon  which  he  thought  the  paper  exhibited  weakness,  it  was  in 
regard  to  the  quotation  made  from  the  reports  of  Dr.  Henry  Baker, 
and  although  he  (the  speaker)  felt  a  great  deal  of  hesitancy  in 
appearing  to  challenge  them,  he  could  not  help  stating  that  he 
thought  Mr.  Walford  had  been  unfortunate  in  the  selection  of  the 
State  of  Michigan  as  a  representative  State,  or  as  a  test  of  what  he 
wished  to  bring  out  in  his  paper.  It  was  said  with  regard  to 
Michigan :  "  It  is  away  from  the  seaboard,  and  yet  has  water  com- 
munication by  the  lakes ;  its  pursuits  are  almost  entirely  agricul- 
tural." Now  in  that  he  must  differ  from  the  reader  of  the  paper, 
because  although  greatly  agricultural,  Michigan  was,  more  strictly 
speaking,  in  one  sense  at  any  rate,  a  manufacturing  State.  It  was 
largely  a  lumber  field,  and  the  pursuits  of  the  people  were  largely 
those  of  sawyers,  millers,  and  lumber  men.  He  would  refer  to  one 
other  point,  and  that  was  to  the  paragraph  whicb  said :  "  The  causes 
of  this  long  continued  increase  in  the  proportion  of  violent  deaths 
from  all  causes  and  to  the  population,  are  not  far  to  seek ;  they 
have  increased  in  our  mechanical  arts  and  with  our  social  appliances ; 
they  seem  in  truth  to  be  increased  almost  in  the  ratio  of  our  civili- 
sation." Now  he  (the  speaker)  thought  they  would  all  join  most 
heartily  in  re-echoing  the  sentiment  expressed  by  Mr.  Walford  that 
this  was  not  a  pleasant  reflection,  and  it  would  be  worth  while  if 
some  of  the  Fellows  with  an  assiduity  such  as  the  compiler  of  this 
paper  had  shown,  could  set  to  work  to  find  out  what  those  causes 
were  mainly  attributable  to.  With  regard  to  intemperance  which 
had  been  adverted  to  by  Dr.  Balfour,  they  all  knew  that  violent 
deaths  were  largely  attributable  to  that  cause.  He  thought,  if  he 
might  offer  an  opinion  on  the  subject,  that  would  prove  one  of  the 
most  interesting  subjects  of  the  inquiry.  There  had  undoubtedly 
been  a  great  decrease  in  the  number  of  absolute  deaths  from  violence 
since  the  reform  movement  began  in  regard  to  temperance. 

The  President  (James  Oaird,  Esq.,  C.B.,  F.R.S.),  in  expressing 
the  general  feeling  of  the  Society,  had  to  offer  Mr.  Walford  a  most 
cordial  vote  of  thanks  for  the  excellent  paper  which  he  had  read. 
He  thought  it  would  be  of  lasting  benefit  in  the  investigation  of 
this  important  subject,  and  did  credit  to  the  Statistical  Society. 
He  entirely  coincided  with  Mr.  Walford  and  the  other  speakers,  as 
to  the  fact  that  too  little  was  made  of  the  census  returns.  It  was 
a  great  opportunity  offered  for  gaining  a  knowledge,  not  only  of 
the  increase  of  the  population,  or  its  decrease  in  some  quarters,  but 
it  might  also  be  made  more  the  means  of  ascertaining  an  improve- 
ment or  the  reverse  in  many  social  and  other  conditions  of  the 
people.     He  hoped  that  the  special  difficulty  experienced  by  Mr. 
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Walford  in  his  investigations  wonld  be  obviated  by  a  greater 
uniformity  in  the  future  in  collecting  the  statistics  of  the  three 
kingdoms. 

Mr.  Cornelius  Walford,  after  Acknowledging  the  vote  of  thanks 
accorded  to  him,  briefly  criticised  the  remarks  of  the  various  speakers. 
Dealing  first  with  Mr.  Harding,  he  quite  admitted  the  force  of  that 
gentleman's  observations  with  regard  to  the  zeal  of  some  agents  in 
pushing  their  business,  and  it  did  happen  that  when  accidents  arose 
the  importance  of  insurance  was  greatly  magnified,  and  the  sum 
paid  by  the  insurance  companies  was  held  up  as  an  example  of 
liberality,  and  people  flocked  into  them  frequently,  and  too  quickly, 
having  accidents  of  a  not  dissimilar  character.  There  were  cycles 
in  many  things  connected  with  human  life,  and  in  this  matter  of 
accidents,  he  had  come  to  the  conclusion,  after  several  opportunities 
for  observation,  that  there  were  actual  cycles  in  it.  With  regard 
to  sub-cycles,  he  could  not  say  how  much  was  due  to  the  force  of 
example,  and  how  much  to  fraud  and  to  influences  that  were  not 
capable  of  being  measured  in  any  way.  As  to  medical  certificates, 
he  had  known  too  much  about  the  discreditable  way  in  which 
doctors  sometimes  lent  themselves  to  claims  made  upon  insurance 
companies,  not  only  in  accident,  but  in  life  companies  and  friendly 
societies.  And  he  was  sorry  to  say  coroners  were  often  more  lax 
than  the  doctors,  if  possible.  The  real  object  of  a  coroner's 
inquiry  was  to  ascertain  the  true  cause  of  death,  but  when  a 
number  of  neighbours  of  the  person  killed  sat  as  a  jury,  some  of 
them  knowing  that  the  life  of  the  deceased  was  insured,  he  was 
sorry  to  say  that  the  evidence  was  very  often  considerably  coloured 
not  to  say  distorted  by  the  fact.  This  tendency,  however,  could  be 
largely  obviated  if  the  coroners  would  only  do  their  duty  in 
ascertaining  the  true  causes  of  death,  and  by  being  doubly  careful 
where  it  transpired  that  the  life  was  insured,  for  in  such  cases  even 
a  real  motive  for  suicide  sometimes  appeared,  certainly  for  creating 
injuries  which  sometimes  terminated  fatally.  If  judicial  care  were 
taken  in  the  28,000  coroner's  inquiries  annually  conducted  in 
England,  Wales,  and  Ireland,  they  would  as  a  rule  have  justice 
done,  and  the  truth  established ;  whereas  now  a  coroner's  inquiry 
was  too  often  a  means  of  misrepresentation,  and  even  of  direct 
fraud.  Mr.  Lionel  Cohen  had  spoken  as  to  legislative  interference, 
and  he  (the  speaker)  did  not  think  that  the  Employers'  Liability 
Act  was  the  best  thing  that  could  have  been  done  by  Parliament, 
for  the  small  employers  of  labour  stood  to  be  ruined  by  its  opera- 
tions, while  the  larger  employer  was  much  more  likely  to  obtain  an 
annual  average  of  results.  It  was  for  the  sake  of  the  small 
employers  of  labour  that  he  wished  to  tabulate  statistics  on  which 
insurance  contracts  might  be  based,  and  so  furnish  relief  and 
protection  where  it  was  most  needed.  Referring  to  Mr.  Neison's 
remarks  about  his  inquiry  last  year,  the  speaker  thought  it  was 
unnecessary  for  him  to  follow  them,  inasmuch  as  they  were 
confirmatory  on  the  whole  of  the  conclusions  which  his  own 
experience  over  a  long  series  of  years  had  enabled  him  to  arrive  at 
— a  circumstance  which  was  very  gratifying  to  him,  knowing  as  he 
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did  Mr.  Neison's  wide  information  on  the  subject.  He  begged  to 
refer  Dr.  Balfonr  to  the  commentary  on  Table  D  in  his  paper, 
where  he  had  given  a  large  amount  of  facts  on  the  subject  of  death 
by  poisoning.  It  was  a  subject  that  required  very  careful  and 
elaborate  investigation.  He  quite  agreed  with  Dr.  Balfour  that  a 
great  proportion  of  the  deaths  in  Ireland  from  intemperance 
happened  amongst  old  people,  that  was  to  say  over  50.  What 
Mr.  Humphreys  said  in  regard  to  the  decline  of  violent  deaths  was 
quite  true,  and  he  was  glad  of  it,  as  they  must  all  be,  because  it 
did  seem  a  cruel  waste  of  life  that  those  who  were  engaged  in  the 
most  useful  occupations  should  have  their  lives  sacrificed  in  the 
way  they  did.  The  falling  off  in  the  number  of  deaths  had  no 
doubt  arisen  from  several  circumstances,  and  he  was  bound  to  say 
that  many  of  these  causes  were  the  result  of  legislation.  The 
effect  of  the  Factory  Act  of  1861,  which  required  that  in  workshops 
and  mills  all  machinery  should  be  protected,  was  noticeable  in  the 
following  year,  and  had  been  seen  ever  since.  The  same  could  be 
said  of  one  or  two  other  Acts.  Mr.  Walford  concluded  by  thanking 
Mr.  Hepple  Hall  for  his  suggestions  about  Michigan,  although  he 
was  still  under  the  impression,  from  what  he  had  seen  in  passing 
through  it  on  several  occasions,  that  it  was  much  more  of  an 
agricultural  State  now  than  it  had  been  in  earlier  periods,  and  it 
probably  was  these  earlier  periods  which  Mr.  Hall  had  in  his  mind. 
He  had  given  the  statistics  of  America  generally,  taking  the  country 
as  a  whole,  not  having  detailed  returns,  but  having  the  statistics  of 
Michigan  in  detail,  he  had  hoped  he  was  on  safe  ground. 
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The  English  Stations  in  the  Hill  Regions  of  India  :  their  Value 
and  Importance,  with  some  Statistics  of  their  Products  and 
Trade.  By  Hyde  Clarke,  V.P.S.S.,  formerly  Honorary  Agent 
for  Darjeeling,  and  for  the  Planters  of  Western  India. 

[Read  before  the  Statistical  Society,  21st  June,  1881.] 
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I. — Early  History  of  Hill  Settlements. 

To  the  north  of  India  rise  the  high  walls  of  the  Himalayas  and 
their  kindred  ranges,  forming  the  bounds  of  high  and  central  Asia. 
From  this  northern  line  runs  on  the  west  a  series  of  mountains 
through  the  peninsula  of  India,  constituting  its  backbone,  and  lately 
familiar  to  us  from  the  gold  deposits  in  the  south. 

It  is  with  the  northern,  the  Himalayan  ranges,  we  shall  now 
chiefly  deal.  Within  these  we  have  territories  which  form  a 
contrast  to  our  main  Indian  empire  in  the  great  river-basins,  for 
whereas  these  latter  are  hot,  unhealthy,  and  hurtful  to  English 
constitutions,  in  the  hills  we  have  cool  and  cold  lands,  with  our  own 
climates,  our  own  fruits  ripening,  and  children  of  our  own  blood 
thriving. 

From  the  burning  plains  eager  eyes  have  turned  to  the  snow- 
clad  hills  from  the  early  times  of  English  empire,  and  oar 
statesmen  have  looked  forward  with  hope  to  the  day  when  the 
Himalayan  regions  should  be  occupied  by  our  people.  It  has  been 
the  yearning  for  health  and  for  shelter  from  the  sweltering  hot 
seasons  of  Bengal,  which  have  most  moved  these  men,  but  some  have 
thought  that  military  colonies  should  be  there  placed,  in  which  our 
men  could  be  stationed.     There  are  records  that  Clive,  Warren 
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Hastings,  Wellington,  Munro,  Bentinck,  Metcalfe,  Ellenborough, 
Dalhousie,  Malcolm,  Canning,  and  the  Laurences,  amongst  others, 
have  favoured  the  occupation  of  the  hills.* 

The  first  practical  step  was  taken  by  Lord  William  Bentinck  in 
1819,  in  authorising  the  establishment  of  Simla,  and  from  that 
time  the  stations  have  gradually  increased  in  number,  the  founda- 
tion of  Darjeeling  in  1828  being  a  marked  step  in  opening  a  station 
for  Bengal. 

These  hill-tops  in  the  northern  and  southern  ranges,  early 
sought  by  the  sportsmen,  were  then  camped  on  by  men  weary  of 
heat  and  fever.  They  were  first  recognised  as  sanitaria  for  the 
sick  English  officers  and  soldiers,  and  as  such  they  are  by  many 
still  regarded.  Places  of  rest  became  places  of  pleasure,  and  though 
workers  went  up  to  the  hills  to  labour  harder  in  the  healthier 
atmosphere,  yet  many  of  the  stations  became  watering  places,  and 
this  aspect  of  their  existence  has  prevented  some  from  more 
seriously  regarding  them.  The  fact  too  that  the  wives  and 
children  of  many  were  sent  up  there  from  the  plains  for  safety  did 
not  weaken  such  impressions. 

Their  natural  advantages  with  regard  to  health  made  themselves 
felt,  and  the  hills  became  regular  summer  resorts  of  the  chief 
administrators.  The  jealousy  of  the  presidential  cities,  although  it 
opposed  such  a  diversion,  could  not  resist  it,  and  Calcutta,  Bombay, 
and  Madras  had  to  share  the  seats  of  government  with  Simla, 
Darjeeling,  Ootacamund,  and  Mahableshwar. 

The  growth  of  the  hill  towns  went  on,  but  was  very  slow,  for 
the  favour  shown  to  them  by  statesmen  was  counteracted  by  the 
persistent  misrepresentations  of  the  presidency  towns.  A  concur- 
rence of  circumstances  about  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  gave, 
however,  at  length,  stability  and  consistency  to  the  system  of  hill 
occupation,  although  that  has  by  no  means  received  the  develop- 
ment of  which  it  is  capable,  and  which  has  even  been  recognised  as 
necessary  by  authority. 

II. — Description  of  HtU  Districts  cmd  Towns  in  the  Northern  or 
Tea  Regions. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  chief  hill  stations,  exclusive  of 
Assam,  Burmah,  and  Kangra : — 

Dabjbblutg. 

Jelapabar  I  Hope  Town. 

Gnadenburg.  j  Kuraion. 

Leebong. 

•  Hyde  Clarke,  English  Settlement,  "  Society  of  Arts  Journal/'  19th  Hay, 
1858,  p.  423. 
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Chibba  Poonjeb — Shillong. 

Simla. 
Boileaugcroj.  Knasowlee. 

Koteghur.  Sanawur. 

Juttogb.  Dngsbaie. 

Soobatboo. 


Landour. 


Hawnlbagb. 


Dbhbah  Dhook. 

i 

Mnsaoorie. 
Alhobah. 

i. 

Bheen  TaL 

MUBBBB. 


Dalbcrasie. 
Budarodeen. 


Woodstock. 


Nynee  TaJ. 


Dburrumsala. 
Abbotabad. 


Coonoor. 


Aboo— Erinpoora. 

OOTAKAMTJND. 

|  Kotageri. 


There  are,  however,  several  districts  not  in  the  above  list  of 
popular  sanitaria.  Even  Burmah  has  its  healthy  hills,  in  which  is 
Nattonng  Station,  formed  in  1869,  7,000  feet  above  the  sea  level, 
with  European  climate  and  productions.  Allaumyo  was  likewise 
surveyed  as  a  sanitarium  for  Thyetmyo. 

Assam  is  a  district  acquired  of  late  years,  in  which  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  tea  cultivation  has  brought  it  under  European 
superintendence  and  influence.  In  this  remote  country  the  Assam 
Tea  Company  and  many  private  individuals  have  founded  tea  plan- 
tations. Many  parts  of  Assam  are  unhealthy,  but  there  is  the  choice 
of  healthy  sites;  many  formerly  unhealthy  have  been  rendered 
healthy  by  clearances  for  tea  planting,  and  as  there  is  abundance  of 
new  land  and  sufficient  cheap  labour,  new  factories  are  springing  up, 
houses  with  galvanized  iron  roofs  are  raised,  and  steamboats  are  run 
on  the  Burrampooter.  In  these  villages  and  tea  stations  many 
English  residents  are  to  be  found,  and  there  is  ample  scope  for 
enterprise.  Besides  tea,  silk,  sugar,  rum,  lac-dye,  timber,  and 
caoutchouc  are  articles  of  English  trade. 

Cachar,  one  of  the  divisions  of  Assam,  produces  tea  of  good 
quality.  A  company  has  been  formed,  called  the  Cachar  Tea 
Company,  and  there  are  a  score  of  other  tea  plantations.  The  war 
alone  has  stopped  the  influx  of  Europeans.  The  military  duties  are 
performed  by  hill  natives,  called  Kookies. 

The  Durrung  division  of  Assam  has  tea  establishments,  a  lac- 
dye  manufactory,  and  a  military  church. 

In  the  Qowalparah  division  of  Assam  the  English  have  engaged 
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in  the  timber  trade,  and  are  working  the  forests  of  the  uplands. 
Here,  as  in  other  parts  of  Assam,  English  schools  are  established. 

Kamroop,  or  Gowhatty,  has  several  English  establishments  for 
tea,  timber,  the  manufacture  of  caoutchouc,  lac-dye,  and  rum. 
There  is  a  station  of  the  American  Baptist  Mission.  The  troops  are 
native,  consisting  of  Assam  light  infantry,  of  which  there  are  two 
regiments. 

Throughout  the  hill  stations  it  will  be  observed  that  the  natives 
consist  of  tribes  of  distinct  origin,  and  having  no  sympathy  with 
the  people  of  the  plains.  Some  have  been  enrolled,  and  rendered 
considerable  services  during  the  mutiny.  Thus  they  are  induced  to 
value  the  English  alliance,  and  are  trained  up  as  good  subjects. 

Caoutchouc,  it  will  be  seen,  is  in  this  district  a  result  of  English 
enterprise,  as  are  the  products  of  the  forests  hitherto  unutilised. 

The  Luckimpore  or  Debroghur  division  of  Assam  is  one  of 
the  tea  districts,  and  there  are  tea  gardens  at  Chubwa,  Dikkun, 
Myjaun,  Disraalle,  and  other  places.  One  of  these  companies  or 
firms  employs  three  English  assistants.  There  is  a  church.  Cotton 
is  grown  by  the  Nagas. 

Nowgong,  in  Assam,  is  a  tea  and  sugar  district.  There  is  an 
American  Baptist  mission  station,  Assam  being  one  of  the  districts 
in  which  the  American  Baptist  Society  co-operates  with  us  for  the 
civilisation  of  the  natives. 

Seebsaogur  is  the  great  tea  district  of  the  Assam  Company. 
They  have  here  five  tea  gardens,  and  employ  many  English, 
including  a  civil  engineer,  a  surgeon,  and  an  accountant.  The 
American  missionaries  have,  besides  chapels  and  schools,  a  girls' 
boarding  school,  and  a  printing  press,  from  which  is  issued  a 
monthly  paper  in  Assamese. 

The  Golaughaut  district  of .  Seebsaugur  includes  tea  gardens 
and  sugar  works. 

Attached  to  the  Assam  government  or  commission  is  that  of 
Sylhet.  The  productions  of  this  district  include  coal,  iron,  lime- 
stone, timber,  lac,  caoutchouc,  wax,  honey,  betel  nuts,  oranges, 
cassia,  tea,  and  cotton.  It  will  be  observed  that  these  are 
chiefly  mineral  and  forest  products,  affording  good  scope  for  the 
application  of  capital  and  enterprise  in  obtaining  the  raw  products 
and  in  preparing  them  for  the  market  in  the  first  manufactured 
state. 

The  Kahssia  Hills  rise  precipitately  from  the  plains  of  Sylhet 
(which  is  in  no  sense  a  hill  country)  on  the  one  side,  and  after 
attaining  a  height  of  6,200  feet,  slope  down  by  a  gradual  descent 
until  they  are  lost,  as  it  were,  in  the  Brahmapootra  river,  on  the 
other  side.  Between  Sylhet  on  the  River  Surmuh  or  Gowhatty, 
we  may  estimate  the  breadth  of  the  hill  tract  between  70  and  80 
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miles.  More  than  fifty  years  ago  the  small  Hill  station  of  Chirra- 
poonjee  was  established  on  the  very  edge  of  the  south  face  of  the 
Kahssia  Hills,  at  an  elevation  of  about  4,000  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  and  looking  down  upon  Sylhet  in  the  plains  below.  At 
very  nearly  the  same  epoch,  a  small  hill  station,  called  Nungklow, 
was  formed  on  the  Assam  side,  and  looking  down  on  the  plains  of 
Gowhatty  and  the  River  Brahmapootra  from  an  elevation  of  about 
5,000  feet. 

Nnngklow,  however,  never  throve ;  access  to  it  was  exceedingly 
difficult,  through  a  most  unhealthy  tract,  and  the  station  itself 
turned  out  to  be  not  out  of  fever  range. 

The  station  of  Chirrapoonjee  succeeded  better.  The  head- 
quarters of  a  regiment  of  native  infantry  was  fixed  there;  the  chief 
civil  authority  in  the  Kahssia  Hills  had  also  his  office  there,  and  it 
became  a  mild  sort  of  watering  place  for  the  civil  functionaries  of 
Eastern  Bengal,  and  even  now  and  again  a  stray  traveller  from 
Calcutta  might  be  found  there.  But  Chirrapoonjee  had  several 
disadvantages.  It  was  healthier  than  Nungklow,  but  still  not  quite 
free  from  malarious  fever,  and  dysentery  would  often  be  very  pre- 
valent and  dangerous  there )  then  its  position  was  exceedingly 
confined;  it  was  remote  from  the  best  peopled  part  of  the  hill 
region,  and  its  climate  is  perhaps  the  wettest  in  the  world.  Chirra- 
ponjee  was  fast  going  out  of  favour,  when  in  the  year  1861  the 
magnificent  plateau  of  Shillong  was  discovered.  Shillong  lies  about 
30  miles  north  of  Chirrapoonjee ;  it  is  screened  by  a  high  range  of 
hills  from  the  excessive  rainfall  experienced  in  Chirrapoonjee,  and 
situate  in  the  very  heart  of  the  hills ;  it  is  also  protected  from  the 
malarious  emanations  of  the  valley  of  Assam.  An  easy  carriage 
road,  about  60  miles  long,  connects  it  with  Gowhatty,  the  chief 
port  of  the  Brahmapootra.  Shillong  has  its  racecourse  and  its 
polo  and  cricket  grounds,  and  the  roads  are  so  level  as  to  allow  of 
the  employment  of  wheeled  carriages.  The  country  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood is  gently  undulating,  and  has  very  much  the  appearance 
of  some  parts  of  the  Surrey  or  Cotswold  Hills.  Indeed  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Shillong  is  so  practicable,  that  in  several  directions  a 
man  can  ride  10  or  12  miles  at  a  band  gallop  without  drawing  rein. 
At  the  same  time  the  landscape  is  by  no  means  tame :  it  is  well 
watered  and  well  wooded  with  beautiful  glens,  mountain  streams, 
and  splendid  waterfalls ;  among  the  latter,  I  may  mention  "  The 
"  Bishop's  Fall,"  which  plunges  down  a  mountain  gorge  in  one 
unbroken  sheet  of  water  to  the  depth  of  410  feet.  The  soil  of 
Shillong  is  not  very  good,  but  the  potato  is  cultivated  there  with 
great  success.  Shillong  has  now  been  selected  as  the  seat  of 
Government  for  the  province  of  Assam ;  it  is  also  the  headquarters 
of  the  military  force  on  the  north-east  frontier.     The  climate  is 
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very  equable ;  daring  the  summer  months  the  thermometer  rarely 
marks  above  82  degrees,  nor  falls  in  winter  much  below  freezing 
point ;  I  believe  snow  has  never  been  known  to  fall  on  the  Kahssia 
Hills.  The  establishment  of  Shillong  has  proved  of  the  greatest 
value  to  the  tea  planters  in  Assam  and  Sylhet  in  a  sanitary  point 
of  view,  and  strips  the  malarious  localities  in  which  they  have  to 
work  of  much  of  their  terrors.  They  build  themselves  houses  at 
Shillong  in  which  their  wives  and  families  reside  during  the 
unhealthy  season,  and  to  which  they  can  immediately  repair  when 
attacked  by  any  illness.  In  short,  Shillong  is  now  to  Assam  pretty 
much  what  some  of  the  mountain  cities  of  South  America  are  to 
the  seaboard.* 

Darjeeling  is  one  of  the  most  important  places  in  connection 
with  the  English  settlement  of  Bengal.  Lying  due  north  of 
Calcutta,  with  railway  and  steamboat  communication,  a  small 
amount  of  enterprise  will  bring  it  within  a  few  hours'  reach  of 
Calcutta.  Its  advantages  were  first  discovered  about  the  month  of 
February,  1828,  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Grant,  of  the  Civil  Service,  at  that 
time  resident  at  Malda,  and  by  Captain,  afterwards  Major- General 
G.  W.  A.  Lloyd,  who  were  employed  in  settling  the  boundary 
between  Nepaul  and  Sikkim.  These  gentlemen  represented  the 
facts  to  the  Governor  General,  Lord  William  Bentinck,  in  1829, 
and  that  great  man,  it  is  said,  never  lost  sight  of  the  expediency 
of  establishing  on  this  tract  of  the  Sikkim  hills  a  station  for  the 
benefit  of  those  whose  health  demanded  relief  from  the  heat  of  the 
Bengal  plains.  He  directed  Major  Herbert,  Deputy  Surveyor 
General,  to  explore  the  site ;  and  the  results  having  been  brought 
before  the  Court  of  Directors,  they  highly  approved  of  the  plan,  and 
extended  it  with  a  view  of  its  forming  a  depot  for  the  temporary 
reception  of  English  recruits,  and  even  as  a  permanent  station  for 
a  European  regiment.  This  undertaking  likewise  received  the 
fostering  care  of  Lord  Auckland  during  his  government,  as  also 
of  the  successive  deputy  governors  of  Bengal,  and  of  the  Governor 
General,  Lord  Canning,  as  well  as  his  successors. 

The  situation  of  Darjeeling  is  in  a  spur  of  the  Great  Sinchal 
mountain,  which  itself  rises  nearly  to  a  height  of  9,000  feet, 
throwing  out  several  spurs.  One  of  these  is  Darjeeling,  a  hog- 
backed  ridge,  with  a  steep  descent  on  its  eastern  side  to  the  torrent 
of  Rogno,  and  on  the  west  and  south-west  declining  in  more  gentle 
declivities,  broken  into  knolls,  and  intersected  by  numerous  stream- 
lets, and  forming  a  fine  amphitheatre,  extending  from  2  to  3  miles, 
and  dotted  with  villas,  military  establishments,  the  civil  offices,  the 
church,  hotels,  and  other  buildings.     On  other  spurs  are  several 

•  The  description  of  Shillong  I  owe  to  Colonel  Hopkinson. 
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neighbouring  villages  and  hamlets,  for  Darjeeling  has  already 
become  a  small  centre  of  colonisation.  In  the  neighbourhood, 
nearer  or  further  off,  are  Guadenburg,  the  German  mission,  Hope 
Town  (an  English  settlement),  Leebong  (with  gardens  of  the 
Leebong  Company),  Jelapahar,  Tagoar  (the  tea  plantations  of 
Captain  Masson),  and  Knrsion. 

The  great  attraction  of  Darjeeling  to  visitors  and  tourists,  and 
which  brings  many,  is  the  noble  view  of  Deodhunga,  29,002  feet 
high,  of  Kunchinginga,  28,176  feet  high,  and  some  of  the  highest 
peaks  of  the  Himalayas,  affording  perhaps  the  grandest  scenery 
in  the  world.  Thus  in  the  future  of  Darjeeling  its  situation  as  one 
of  the  chief  places  of  resort  by  the  Indian  traveller  will  have  great 
influence. 

Darjeeling  is  a  small  place  according  to  English  notions,  and  is 
little  more  than  a  village,  but  is  rapidly  growing  in  importance.  It 
has  a  church,  Baptist  and  Roman  Catholic  chapels,  nunnery, 
boarding  and  other  schools  for  boys  and  girls,  public  library, 
masonic  lodge,  hospital,  treasury,  jail,  hotels,  and  various  shops.  It 
is  one  of  those  places  to  which  English  children  are  sent  for  educa- 
tion, and  there  they  get  the  rosy  cheeks  of  old  England.  There 
are  numerous  residents  for  health  occupying  the  villas.  The 
military  establishment  consists  of  a  hill  corps,  a  body  of  English 
invalids,  and  cantonments  are  prepared  for  English  infantry. 

The  industrial  importance  of  Darjeeling  is  now  recognised  as 
the  seat  of  tea  and  cinchona  culture. 

The  neighbouring  district,  a  part  of  Sikkim,  now  belongs  to 
the  English,  and  includes  a  population  of  50,000,  available  for 
labouring  purposes.  The  •  remaining  district  of  Sikkim  is  depen- 
dent on  England,  and  can  be  likewise  occupied  for  settlement  when 
the  necessity  arises. 

The  great  value  of  the  Darjeeling  and  Sikkim  territory  arises 
from  its  lying  between  Nepaul,  Thibet,  and  Bbootan,  on  one  of  the 
natural  routes  to  Central  Asia,  commanding  the  trade  on  the 
eastern  frontier.  The  produce  and  exports  from  these  districts 
include  gold  dust,  iron,  copper,  lime,  woods,  tea,  wax,  ginger, 
catechu,  cassia,  coffee,  cotton,  hemp,  gunny,  rice,  cardamones, 
oranges,  potatoes,  ghee,  hides,  horns,  musk,  wool,  chowries,  blankets, 
woollen  cloths,  and  many  other  articles.  The  statistics  of  this  trade, 
still  undeveloped,  are  given  further  on  to  the  latest  returns. 

As  a  political  position,  it  commands  the  countries  referred  to, 

and  prevents  the  Nepaulese  from  seizing  Bhootan,  which  they  are 

anxious  to   do,   and  whereby  we  should  have  those  dangerous 

neighbours,  the  Goorkhas,  now  our  allies,  spread  further  along  our 

■**<mtier. 

"'he  hill  of  Farisnath  in  the  Burdwan  range,  has  been  pointed 
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to  as  suitable  for  a  sanitarium  south  of  the  Ganges,  bat  nothing 
serious  has  been  attempted,  nor  is  the  elevation  considerable. 

Passing  from  Darjeeling,  the  range  of  the  sub-Himalayas, 
containing  some  fine  valleys  and  country  available  for  settlements, 
is  in  the  possession  of  the  Nepaulese,  and  is  for  the  time  closed 
against  us.  We  then  come  to  a  group  of  hill  countries,  including 
Kemaon  or  Almorah,  the  Dehrah  Dhoon,  and  Simla. 

Kemaon  or  Kumaon  ingludes  the  districts  of  Kemaon  or 
Almora,  Gurhwal,  and  Nynee  Tal.  This  country  has  attracted 
attention  for  its  iron  mines. 

Almora  has  an  English  population  as  well  as  a  native  one. 
Here  is  a  considerable  establishment. 

Hawulbagh,  five  miles  distant,  has  however  the  chief  residences, 
and  here  are  the  military  cantonments.  In  the  neighbourhood  are 
tea  plantations. 

Gurhwal  has  many  iron  and  other  mines,  but  the  produce  is 
very  small.  The  forests  are  under  government  supervision.  At 
Faronee,  in  Gurhwal,  are  tea  plantations* 

Nynee  Tal,  in  a  romantic  situation,  by  the  side  of  a  lake  among 
the  hills,  is  the  favourite  sanitarium  in  Kemaon.  It  has  been  a  city 
of  refuge  during  the  troubles,  but  last  year  suffered  severely  by  a 
landslip. 

Bheen  Tal  is  a  village  with  tea  plantations.  In  this  district  are 
iron  works. 

Dehrah  or  Deyrah  Dhoon  is  a  district  about  the  size  of  an 
English  shire.  The  town  is  delightfully  situated,  and  is  on  a  good 
route  for  trade.  The  neighbouring  country  is  fertile,  but  where 
uncleared,  most  unhealthy  from  rank  vegetation.  In  this  district 
an  experiment  was  made  of  colonisation  by  invalid  soldiers  and 
Portuguese  Hindoos,  and  as  it  failed  as  a  matter  of  course,  as  all 
military  colonies  have,  and  as  the  Portuguese  of  India  are  sure  to 
fail,  it  is  now  set  up  as  a  stock  argument  against  English  settlement 
in  India.  The  spread  of  the  tea  cultivation  alone  is  answer  enough 
to  the  Dhoon  experiment.  The  town  has  a  church,  American 
Presbyterian  and  Roman  Catholic  church,  and  a  variety  of  public 
.  establishments,  among  which  is  a  station  of  the  great  trigono- 
metrical survey  of  India.  The  forests  of  the  Dhoon  are  of  impor- 
tance, and  are  under  government  superintendence. 

Landour,  near  Dehrah,  is  a  sanitary  station,  regularly  frequented 
by  the  Meerut  officers,  and  forms  a  considerable  town,  with  military 
and  civil  establishments.  There  are  a  church  and  Roman  Catholic 
chapel. 

At  the  village  of  Woodstock  is  a  Protestant  girls'  boarding 
school. 

Mussoorie  is  so  close  to  Landour,  that  the  towns  or  villages  are 
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almost  connected  by  the  rambling  villas ;  it  has  a  church,  and  there 
are  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel  and  a  very  well  conducted  Roman 
Catholic  school,  or  rather  college  for  boys.  A  nunnery  is  another 
Roman  Catholic  establishment,  with  a  boarding  school  attached. 
It  will  be  observed,  in  surveying  the  hill  towns,  that  the  Roman 
Catholic  missionary  authorities  have  very  skilfully  selected  them  for 
occupation  by  churches,  nunneries,  and  boarding  schools,  and  as  the 
cost  is  paid  by  the  pupils  from  the  plains,  these  become  reprodnctive 
establishments.  At  Mussoorie  there  is  a  superior  church  school  for 
boys,  and  there  is  a  common  girls'  school,  besides  two  boarding 
schools  for  young  ladies.  Dancing  and  music  are  taught  in  this 
remote  region.  Beer  is  brewed  from  native  barley  at  this  place, 
and  forms  a  new  and  permanent  branch  of  trade,  which  has  been 
mentioned  by  Sir  Richard  Temple  with  praise. 

Kenilworth  and  Clarkeville  are  places  at  Mnssoorie. 

Simla  is  at  present  the  most  important  of  the  hill  stations,  and 
is  so  far  metropolitan,  that  it  has  been  the  frequent  residence  of 
governor- generals,  lieutenant  governors,  commanders-in-chief,  and 
high  authorities.  Like  most  of  these  sanitaria,  it  is  perched  on  a 
narrow  ridge  of  mountains,  with  dwellings  scattered  on  every  avail- 
able spot,  often  of  narrow  area.  It  was  only  in  1819  that  the  first 
English  dwelling  was  erected  here  by  Lieutenant  Ross,  bnt  by 
1841  it  had  become  a  regular  English  station,  and  has  since  much 
increased.-  Sometimes  as  many  as  20,000  persons,  native  and  Euro- 
peans, are  temporarily  assembled  when  the  governor-general  takes 
up  his  abode  in  the  town.  In  Simla  and  the  neighbouring  hill 
stations  are  to  be  found  many  residences.  Christchurch  is  a  costly 
edifice,  with  an  organ.  There  is  a  Baptist  chapel.  There  are 
boarding  schools  for  boys  and  girls,  and  five  district  schools  of 
the  Church  Missionary  Society.  The  local  governor,  called  Deputy 
Commissioner,  is  provided  with  numerous  functionaries  and  estab- 
lishments. This  is  one  of  the  few  places  in  India  which  has  a  muni- 
cipality, and  the  only  one  which  has  an  English  municipality,  an 
institution  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  will  rapidly  extend  throughout 
India.  There  are  An  observatory,  large  dispensary,  bank,  library, 
hotels,  assembly  rooms,  type,  copper-plate,  and  lithographic  printing 
house,  and  many  shops. 

Boileaugunj  is  a  suburb  of  Simla,  named  after  a  distinguished 
engineer  officer,  General  Boileau. 

Juttogh  is  the  military  station  near  Simla,  generally  occupied 
by  a  Goorkha  regiment. 

Kotgur  is  a  town  50  miles  north  of  Simla.  Here  are  a  church 
mission,  a  boys'  and  girls'  school  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society, 
a  school  of  industry,  and  station  of  the  Moravian  Missionary 
Society.     In  the  districts  are  five  boys'  schools.    The  Moravian 
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Missionaries  have  chosen  this  as  a  temporary  residence,  in  order  to 
penetrate  the  interior  from  this  point,  and  establish  missions  among 
the  Tartars  and  Mongols.  The  tea  cultivation  has  been  successfully 
introduced  in  this  district. 

Ghikrata  or  Pokra,  on  the  road  between  Simla  and  Mossoorie, 
about  38  miles  from  the  latter,  has  within  a  few  years  become 
a  favourite  place.  Barracks  and  an  invalid  depot  have  been 
built. 

As  far  distant  as  166  miles  from  Simla  is  Chini,  on  the  Tibetan 
frontier,  which  in  1869  was  a  favourite  resort  of  Lord  and  Lady 
Dalhousie. 

Kussowlee,  in  the  Simla  district,  is  a  sanitary  station,  having 
large  establishments,  but  suffering  from  the  want  of  water,  which 
has  to  be  brought  from  a  mile  and  a  quarter  distance.  The  build- 
ings are  distributed  around  a  hill  of  five  miles  in  circuit.  There  are 
a  church  and  Roman  catholic  chapel.  Here  is  the  residence  of 
another  commissioner.  A  brewery  has  been  successfully  established 
here  likewise. 

Sanawur,  near  Kussowlee,  is  the  seat  of  a  most  interesting 
establishment,  the  Lawrence  Military  Asylum.  This  was  founded 
by  that  great  man,  Sir  Henry  Lawrence,  and  is  one  of  the  munifi- 
cent foundations  of  that  noble  family.  As  early  as  1856  it  contained 
200  boys  and  200  girls,  orphans  of  English  soldiers,  who,  among 
other  employments,  are  taught  printing,  bookbinding,  and  electro- 
telegraphy.  After  the  mutiny  it  was  much  enlarged,  and  it  is 
likewise  the  military  normal  school  for  training  schoolmasters  for 
the  Bengal  army. 

Dugshaie,  in  the  same  region,  is  a  station  in  the  Sirmoor  terri- 
tory, having  an  Established  church,  and  a  Roman  Catholic  church. 
In  the  district  a  hill  regiment  is  raised.  The  place  is  16  miles  from 
Simla. 

Soobathoo,  another  of  these  towns,  is  by  some  preferred  to 
Simla.  The  population  is  chiefly  composed  of  native  immigrants 
and  refugees  from  the  hill  States.  There  are  a  church,  American 
Presbyterian  chapel,  and  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel.  It  is  a  sani- 
tarium, and  one  of  the  most  healthy  stations  for  troops.  In  the 
neighbouring  valleys  and  steep  mountain  sides  cultivation  is  indus- 
triously carried  on :  the  produce  being  rice,  maize,  wheat,  barley, 
millet,  ginger,  cotton,  opium,  tobacco,  oil  seeds,  red  pepper,  hemp, 
vegetables,  apricots,  peaches,  walnuts,  apples,  wild  pears,  raspberries, 
strawberries,  and  melons,  being  the  varied  growth  of  several 
climates  in  close  neighbourhood. 

The  great  group  of  what  m  may  be  called  for  the  purpose  the 
Simla  military  towns,  is  among  those  which  afford  the  smallest 
resources  for  agricultural  operations  or  other  enterprise,  but  the 
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trade  consequent  on  the  provision  of  troops  and  the  gradual  develop- 
ment of  industry,  will  hereafter  invite  many  settlers. 

We  now  come  to  scattered  towns  of  much  later  establishment, 
being  the  military  sanitaria  more  lately  formed  by  the  Lawrences 
and  other  administrators  on  the  hills  adjoining  our  most  western 
territories  in  India. 

Murree  is  on  a  hill  between  the  rivers  Indus  and  Jhelum,  in 
the  Punjaub,  established  in  1851.  Here  was  long  the  seat  of  the 
great  governor,  Sir  James  Lawrence,  one  of  the  saviours  of  the 
empire.  It  has  already  a  large  population,  and  includes  a 
military  dep6t,  church,  the  revenue  survey  department,  and  many 
villas. 

Dalhousie  is  a  sanitarium  and  hill  station  in  Punjaub,  in  the 
Chumba  hills,  120  miles  north-east  from  Lahore,  founded  still 
later  for  the  Sealkote  and  Lahore  divisions,  and  named  in  honour 
of  the  late  distinguished  governor-general. 

Dhurrumsala  is  another  Punjaub  military  sanitarium  with 
church  and  small  barracks.  Here  the  tea  cultivation  has  been 
introduced. 

Kyelang  is  a  Moravian  missionary  station  in  the  same  pro- 
vince. 

The  Kemgra  and  Kooloo  districts  are  of  importance  for  the 
quality  of  their  tea  and  their  possible  mineral  resources,  rather 
than  for  the  extent  of  their  present  occupation  by  English 
settlers. 

Budorodeen,  a  small  military  sanitarium,  was  founded  in  the 
Marquis  of  Dalhousie's  government  in  1853,  and  is  between  Bunnoo 
and  Dera  Ismael  Khan. 

Abbotabad,  named  after  the  distinguished  James  Abbott,  is  a 
military  station  22  miles  north  of  Hurripore. 

Ghizree  is  a  sanitarium  newly  established  by  the  Bengal  Govern- 
ment in  Sind,  for  the  Kurrachee  brigade  of  the  division  of  its  army 
occupying  that  country. 

Our  next  district  is  Aboo  or  Mount  Aboo,  in  the  territory  of 
Serohee,  in  Rajapootama,  connected  with  the  Arawulli  range,  and 
being  the  only  station  of  the  kind  in  the  ranges  of  Central  India, 
which  it  is  supposed  will,  on  survey,  be  found  to  present  many  suit- 
able sites.  It  is  a  new  town,  and  is  a  post  of  the  agent  for  the 
States  of  Bajapootana,  and  has  a  church  and  many  English  invalid 
residents.  Here  is  another  foundation  of  Sir  Henry  Lawrence,  the 
Aboo  Lawrence  School  for  thirty  boys  and  seventy  girls  of  English 
soldiers.  It  may  not  be  forgotten  that  a  special  appeal  was  made 
for  the  endowment  of  the  Lawrence  schools;  as  a  memorial  of  that 
eminent  man  Sir  Henry  Lawrence  and  of  the  family. 

Erinpoora  is  the  military  station  of  Aboo. 
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III. — Description  of  Hill  Districts  and  Towns  in  the  Southern  Coffee 
and  Gold  Regions, 

We  now  proceed  further  south,  to  the  .Bombay  Presidency. 
Along  the  shore  of  that  presidency  the  chain  of  the  Western  Ghauts 
rises  like  a  wall  parallel  to  the  sea  and  supports  the  several  table 
lands  of  the  Dekkan. 

Thus  the  inhabitants  of  Bombay,  by  ascending  these  hills, 
which  the  Great  Indian  Peninsular  Railway  now  facilitates,  obtain 
a  refuge  during  the  violent  heats.  Poona,  on  that  railway,  has  long 
been  a  favourite  civil  and  military  station,  and  in  its  neighbourhood 
various  establishments  have  been  formed.  These  however  have 
no  industrial  value. 

Mahabuleshwar  is  a  small  town  on  a  fertile  range  of  the 
Western  Ghauts,  in  the  Bombay  Presidency,  but  having  heavy 
rains  in  the  monsoons.  It  was  founded  by  Sir  John  Malcolm  in 
1828.  It  has  a  church,  library,  hotel,  bazaar,  and  invalid  garrison. 
Malcolmpeth  is  a  neighbouring  village. 

The  district  of  the  Neilgherries  is  a  southern  resort  for  the 
Madras  and  Bombay  authorities.  Ootacamund  is  its  chief  town, 
and  is  in  the  Coimbatore  district.  It  was  founded  in  1822.  It  has 
a  church,  public  gardens,  and  meteorological  observatory.  On 
account  of  its  proximity  to  the  Wynaad  and  Mysore  coffee  and  gold 
regions  it  is  acquiring  more  importance. 

Bishopsdown  is  a  place  near  the  town,  where  there  is  a  canton* 
ment  for  sick  soldiers. 

Koonoor  is  a  small  station  in  the  Neilgherries,  with  many 
English  villas,  an  hotel,  and  bazaar.  The  depot  is  called  Wel- 
lington. 

Kotageri  is  a  neighbouring  sanitarium. 

Karty  is  the  seat  of  a  German  mission  in  these  hills. 

The  cinchona,  tea,  and  coffee  products  of  the  district  are  referred 
to  in  detail  elsewhere. 

As  already  stated,  coffee  and  gold  exercise  the  same  influence 
in  the  south,  as  tea  and  cinchona  do  iu  the  northern  regions. 
Whatever  may  be  the  profitable  results  of  gold  operations  to  the 
adventurers,  they  will  at  all  events  attract  capital  to  the  district, 
and  demand  attention  in  any  review. 

It  appears  to  the  public  that  the  discovery  of  gold  in  India  is 
indeed  one  of  the  most  remarkable  events  in  this  age,  which  has 
seen  so  many  events  materially  affecting  the  destinies  of  the  human 
race.  The  rediscovery  of  gold  in  California  and  its  discovery  in 
Australia,  greatly  as  they  acted  on  the  enterprise  of  the  world,  yet 
as  the  operations  in  connection  with  them  took  place  in  countries 
thinly  peopled,  they  did  not  have  the  direct  influence  which  must 
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result  from  the  development  of  gold  mining  amidst  populations 
numbered  by  hundreds  of  millions. 

The  gold  of  India  is  traditional,  and  yet,  in  our  days,  gold  had 
become  scarce  in  those  regions.  In  Southern  India  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  known  sites  in  the  Wynaad  and  Mysore  are 
only  indications  of  larger  formations. 

It  is  difficult  in  any  reasonable  compass,  to  give  a  fair  idea  of 
the  extent  of  the  gold  regions  of  India,  or  to  effect  this  by  either 
historical  or  topographical  treatment.  If  at  the  present  moment 
the  Wynaad  regions  concentrate  attention  on  them,  they  cannot  be 
regarded  in  any  general  consideration  as  entitled  to  sole  notice. 

Other  districts  in  ancient  times  were  better  known,  and  there 
are  mineral  formations  in  outlying  regions  which,  on  examination, 
may  prove  to  be  productive,  and  which  may  give  unexpected  value 
to  countries  now  regarded  as  undeserving  of  attention. 

On  this  occasion  we  must  direct  our  notice  to  Wynaad  and  the 
neighbouring  lands.  These  must  certainly  be  considered  as  an  old 
and  recognised  gold  district,  at  whatever  opinion  we  may  have 
arrived  as  to  its  .practical  utility.  The  old  workings  attest  its 
former  and  continuous  occupation  for  mining,  while  the  petty 
operations  of  the  native  gold  seekers  preserve  the  tradition,  rather 
than  prove  the  extent  or  importance  of  the  formations. 

More  than  once,  in  later  times,  attention  has  been  directed  to 
the  possibility  of  turning  these  indications  to  account,  and  that 
chiefly  in  dependence  on  the  historical  indications.  The  earliest 
historical  evidence,  however,  that  we  as  yet  possess  is  that  brought 
forward  by  the  eminent  authority  on  the  archeology  of  India, 
Dr.  Bumell,  quoted  by  Mr.  Eastwick  and  Mr.  Brough  Smyth.  In 
his  note  on  the  great  Temple  of  Shiva,  at  Tanjore,  he  is  of  opinion 
that  it  could  only  be  by  gold  treasures  that  the  rajahs  of  Southern 
India  could  raise  in  the  eleventh  century  the  great  temples  to 
Shiva,  and  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  those  to  Vishnu. 
Were  there  nothing  else  to  support  it,  this  conjecture  would  fall  to 
the  ground,  because  the  temples  were  not  really  constructed  with 
gold,  but  with  labour,  like  the  pyramids  of  Egypt,  unless  labour 
or  food  had  been  imported  from  without  and  paid  for  with  gold. 
Any  gold  expended  within  the  country  would,  under  most  cir- 
cumstances, remain  within  it,  and  be  again  collected  into  the 
treasury. 

Dr.  Burnell,  however,  brings  direct  proof  as  to  the  abundance  of 
gold,  by  his  successful  decipherment  of  a  remarkable  inscription  in 
the  Tanjore  temple.  Dr.  Burnell  is  thus  enabled  to  state  that  in 
the  eleventh  century  gold  was  still  the  most  common  precious 
metal  in  India,  and  stupendous  quantities  of  it  are  mentioned.  He, 
too,  considers  that  this  gold  was  obtained  from  mines,  and  that  the 
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Moslem  invasions  interrupted  their  workings.  This  is  the  opinion 
which  appears  best  to  account  for  the  facts  known  to  us. 

Mr.  Edward  B.  Eastwick,  with  his  accustomed  power  of  research 
in  oriental  history,  has  treated  of  the  historical  data.  He  records 
that,  in  1123,  Allahu'd-din  took  the  city  of  Deogarh  and  ransacked 
the  citadel,  receiving,  besides  175  lbs,  of  pearls,  50  lbs.  of  diamonds, 
and  25,000  lbs.  of  silver,  as  much  as  15,000  lbs.  of  gold.  Although 
this  is  supposed  to  be  an  exaggeration,  there  is  no  reason  to  deal 
with  it  as  other  than  the  actual  conditions  of  the  treaty  made  and 
recorded,  though  the  value  of  the  gold  would  be  some  600,000/. 
sterling.  Such  a  treasure  is  by  no  means  unexampled  in  history. 
Indeed,  the  accumulation  of  treasure  was  as  great  a  political  end 
as  was  the  increase  of  territory,  and  each  conqueror  possessed  him- 
self of  the  accumulated  stores  of  his  victims. 

Tippoo  Sultan  possessed  great  quantities  of  gold.  In  Maxwell's 
"  Life  of  Wellington  "  it  is  stated  that  he  was  to  pay  to  Lord 
Gornwallis,  under  treaty,  three  crores  and  thirty  lakhs  of  rupees  in 
gold  mohurs,  pagodas,  and  bullion,  equal  to  about  3,300,000/.  On 
one  occasion,  Tippoo  sent  thirty-eight  camel  loads  of  money  to 
Scindiah,  to  buy  him  over  as  an  ally. 

By  the  estimate  of  treasure  and  property  taken  at  Seringapatam 
in  1799,  it  is  clear  that  Tippoo  had  been  able  to  make  fresh  accu- 
mulations of  specie;  there  were  16,740,350  star  pagodas;  his 
throne  had  at  least  30,000/.  worth  of  gold  in  it ;  besides  this,  he 
had  paid  large  sums  abroad  for  war  supplies  and  political  purposes. 

Whether  this  gold  was  obtained  from  the  mines  of  Southern 
India  is  uncertain,  though  the  commissioners  in  1833  state,  "  it  is 
"  pretty  certain  that  Tippoo  attempted  to  make  them  a  source  of 
"  revenue  during  his  possession  of  the  country,"  which  was  in- 
cluded in  his  dominions.  Indeed,  all  the  English  inquiries  turned 
on  this  point  of  the  known  existence  of  the  metal. 

In  1792  and  1793,  a  joint  commission  from  Bengal  and  Bombay 
was  appointed  to  examine  the  state  and  condition  of  the  province 
of  Malabar.  The  commissioners  refer,  briefly,  to  the  occurrence  of 
gold  in  treating  of  the  subject  of  the  royalties  claimed  by  the 
rajahs,  which  is  stated  to  be  on  "  all  gold  ore,"  and  also  of  "  com- 
*'  positions  of  gold,"  which  were  found  in  the  Nilambur  district. 

In  1793,  Mr.  Duncan,  Governor  of  Bombay,  formed  a  strong 
opinion  of  the  value  of  the  mines,  and  took  some  steps  to  ascertain 
the  extent  of  them.  In  1802-03,  the  auriferous  rocks  of  the 
Nilambur  valley  are  again  mentioned,  and  in  1813  a  work  was 
published  by  Dr.  Whitelow  Aimslie,  in  which  an  account  was  given 
of  the  localities  where  gold  is  found  in  India.  He  says,  "  Gold  dust 
"  has  been  found  in  the  bed  of  the  Godaveri,  and  in  Malabar  in  the 
"  bed  of  the  river,  which  passes  Nilambur  in  Irnaad  district.     It 
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"  has,  moreover,  been  procured  in  very  small  quantities  in  Wynaad, 
"  in  the  Arcot  district,  and  in  the  sand  of  Bevpore  river,  near 
"  Calicut.  Though  the  sources  are  evidently  numerous  from  which 
"  this  valuable  metal  can  be  obtained  in  the  Indian  peninsula,  it 
"  would  seem,  from  the  little  interest  they  have  hitherto  excited, 
"  that  none  of  them  promised  to  be  very  productive." 

Before  the  year  1831,  Mr.  William  Sheffield,  the  principal 
collector  in  Malabar,  had  been  buying  gold  for  the  government,  and 
on  the  10th  January,  1831,  he  sent  in  a  report  on  the  several 
localities  where  gold  was  known  to  be  found,  and  on  the  methods 
of  mining  employed  by  the  natives.  Mr.  Sheffield  made  such  an 
impression,  that  Lieutenant  W.  Nicholson,  49th  Regiment,  N.I., 
was  appointed  by  the  Government  to  search  for  gold  "in  the 
"  mountains  on  the  Malabar  coast." 

It  may  be  mentioned  that  Lieutenant  Balfour,  R.A.  (now 
General  Sir  G.  Balfour,  F.S.S.),  being  at  Colar  in  1835,  noticed  that 
his  servants  washed  gold  there.  Every  resident  told  him  of  gold. 
Such  facts  were  of  constant  observation. 

Lieutenant  Nicholson  carried  on  a  course  of  explorations  in 
1831  and  1832,  and  we  are  now  able  to  recognise  that  he  showed 
great  ability,  and  that  he  achieved  a  certain  success.  On  the  25th 
of  May,  1833,  the  Bight  Honourable  the  Governor  in  Council 
dispensed  with  the  services  of  Lieutenant  Nicholson,  and  appears 
to  have  abandoned  all  hope. 

It  was  not  until  1868  that  the  matter  of  gold  working  was 
seriously  treated,  and  then  by  Australians  who  had  settled  in 
Wynaad.  In  July  of  that  year,  Mr.  H.  S.  Sterne,  who  had  six 
years'  experience  as  a  gold  digger,  applied  to  the  Government  for 
leave  to  prospect  for  gold  and  other  metals  on  government  land  in 
the  Madras  Presidency.  Permission  being  granted,  he  prospected 
in  various  places,  bnt  with  what  success  is  not  known. 

Somewhere  about  the  same  time,  Mr.  G.  E.  Withers  began  to 
prospect,  and  became  convinced  by  inspection  that  the  reefs  were 
auriferous  and  deserving  of  attention.  Owing  to  his  labour  and 
the  enterprise  of  Mr.  T.  W.  MinchiD,  of  Hamslade,  near  Devala, 
machinery  was  erected  for  reducing  the  quartz  found  in  the  veins 
of  the  Skull  Reef  and  reefs  within  the  area  of  the  company,  which 
was  called  the  Wynaad  Prospecting  Company. 

From  this  period,  applications  have  been  continued  until  now  for 
permission  from  the  Government  to  work  gold  on  private  estates  or 
on  public  land.  These  operations  attracted  much  attention,  and 
culminated  in  what  appeared  to  be,  in  1876,  a  settled  industry  of 
gold  working,  but  the  trials  proved  unsatisfactory,  and  from  one 
tfause  or  another,  great  discouragement  prevailed. 

"By  this  time  the  Government  of  India  had  obtained  the  services 
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of  Mr.  R.  Brongh  Smyth,  then  in  the  employment  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  Victoria. 

Some  very  good  descriptions  of  the  Wynaad  and  the  Mysore 
districts  have  been  published  in  the  memoirs  accompanying  the 
Geological  Survey  of  India,  particularly  the  report  and  map  of 
Mr.  King,  in  May,  1875.  That  of  Mr.  Ball  is  also  of  geological 
value.  Mr.  Brough  Smyth,  in  his  report,  has  entered  into  valuable 
local  details.  Mr.  Oliver  Pegler  has  given  a  general  mineralogical 
sketch  of  much  interest,  which  he  has  confirmed  by  subsequent 
•explorations. 

A  map  of  the  gold  regions,  by  Mr.  James  Wyld,  the  geographer 
to  the  Queen,  is  the  best  record  we  have  as  yet  of  the  general 
•conditions  and  the  various  discoveries. 

Mr.  Oliver  Pegler  says  that  the  range  of  mountains  of  the 
Wynaad  is  of  ancient  formation,  belonging  to  the  paleozoic  period, 
more  especially  to  that  of  the  Silurian  formation,  a  matter  of  much 
interest.  The  highest  peaks,  as  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ootaca- 
mund,  are  formed  of  hard,  dense,  and  crystalline  rocks  of  the 
metamorphic  series  of  granites,  syenites,  Ac.  The  more  fissile 
varieties  are  also  here  present,  and  being  softer,  have  yielded  to  the 
disintegration  and  denudation  of  time,  and  have  formed  the  valleys 
and  dells  adjacent  to  the  peaks. 

These  softer  rocks  are  of  a  much  higher  colour  than  the  harder 
granite  and  crystalline  formations,  and  give  a  red  and  brown 
appearance  to  many  portions  of  the  surface  of  the  country.  The 
average  height  ranges  from  7,400  to  8,400  feet,  and  the  whole  of 
the  formations  are  impregnated  with  black  magnetic  oxide  of  iron, 
which  after  a  shower  of  rain  appears  as  black  sand  on  surfaces 
where  the  water  has  run  over  in  streams.  This  is  particularly 
noticeable  along  the  road  sides. 

The  crystalline  rocks  continue  for  a  considerable  distance  down 
the  slopes  towards  the  Wynaad  country,  becoming  lighter  in  colour, 
coarser  in  texture,  but  more  laminated  and  fissile  in  structure, 
-changing  into  the  gneissic  and  more  laminated  varieties  of  meta- 
morphic rocks. 

The  whole  surface  of  the  ground,  writes  Mr.  Pegler,  is  con- 
torted, upheaved,  and  thrown  about,  forming  upright  ridges, 
valleys,  peaks,  rounded  hills,  and  depressed  surfaces.  It  is  most 
difficult  to  determine  the  true  strike  of  the  strata  generally.  The 
whole  country  is  ramified  with  a  run  of  gold  quartz  veins,  which 
Are  true  reefs.  The  general  run  of  these  reefs  is  parallel,  the  direc- 
tion of  strike,  according  to  Mr.  Pegler,  being  almost  generally,  in 
the  Wynaad,  north  and  south,  a  few  degrees  west  of  north,  and 
•east  of  south,  but  the  exceptions  are  important. 

The  dip  of  the  reefs  is  very  low,  as  seen  at  surface,  and  most 
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generally  to  the  east,  varying,  when  cropping  out  on  the  brow  of 
the  hills,  especially  when  heavily  developed,  from  almost  horizon- 
tally to  from  20°  to  39°,  and  increasing  in  dip  in  lower  grounds. 
These  reefs,  which  are  met  with  in  every  part  of  the  country,  are 
often  of  great  breadth,  up  to  15  feet,*  20  feet,  and  30  feet  of  thick- 
ness ;  are  composed  of  white  crystalline,  compact  quartz,  identical 
in  every  respect  with  the  reef  quartz  of  Russia,  Australia, 
California,  Nevada,  or  any  other  known  gold  bearing  country. 

The  Indian  mines  however  vary  much  from  each  other.  Some 
are  rich  pyrites,  others  cold  white  quartz,  others  again  are  dark  in 
colour.  The  circumjacent  rocks,  it  is  to  be  noted,  are  also  auri- 
ferous. 

Accessibility  may  be  regarded  in  connection  with  the  other 
conditions.  Within  4  miles  of  some  of  the  Mysore  mines,  is  a 
railway  station  in  union  with  the  main  Indian  system.* 

IV. — Progress  of  the  HUl  Question  in  India  and  in  Parliament. 

My  own  attention  was  directed  to  the  hill  question  specially,  as 
far  back  as  1849,  when  I  took  part  with  Mr.  Francis  Whishawt 
in  reporting  to  the  Honourable  East  India  Company  on  the  telegraph 
system  for  India.  All  plans  had  naturally  taken  Calcutta  as  the 
essential  centre  of  the  telegraph  chain ;  but  it  appeared  to  me  that 
Simla  could  as  well  be  constituted  one  of  the  centres,  and  thus  India 
would  be  in  communication  with  the  Governor- General,  whether  at 
Calcutta  or  Simla.  I  also  saw  the  importance  of  Darjeeling.  By 
providing  for  connection  with  the  hill  stations,  at  a  comparatively 
small  expense  of  a  few  thousand  pounds,  the  result  really  was  to 
remove  them  from  the  class  of  temporary  summer  camps  to  that  of 
stations  of  regular  occupation,  and  it  became  impossible  to  affirm 
that  communications  could  not  be  made  with  or  from  the  Governor- 
General  and  the  Governors  in  the  hills. 

It  was  evident  to  me,  from  my  long  acquaintance  with  the  Indian 
railway  system,  that  the  hill  stations  could  only  be  developed  by 
being  connected  as  well  with  the  railway  system  as  with  the  tele- 
graph system.  Sir  Macdonald  Stephenson  had  proposed  a  Northern 
Bengal  railway  as  one  of  the  great  feeders  of  the  East  Indian  Bail- 
way,  and  in  1857  I  became  associated  with  him  in  the  extension  of 
a  line  by  that  route  to  Darjeeling,  and  I  also  took  up  the  question 
of  branch  railways  to  Simla  and  other  hills.  J 

Thus  thrown  into  direct  relations  with   the  hill  regions,  it 

*  For  the  Polneys  and  Southern  Hill  capabilities,  I  refer  to  the  observations 
in  the  discussion  of  Sir  W.  Rose  Robinson. 

t  "  Indian  Colonisation,"  by  Hyde  Clarke,  p.  5. 

j  In  1857  I  published  "  Colonisation,  Defence,  and  Railways  in  our  Indian 
"Empire."    (London:  Weale.) 
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appeared  to  me  that  the  railway  question  could  best  be  promoted  by 
bringing  before  parliament  and  the  public  in  England  and  India  the 
whole  hill  question,  which  before  that  had  been  confined  to  India 
and  to  the  despatches,  memoranda,  and  pamphlets  of  individuals, 
producing  no  concerted  afction,  unhappily  remote  from  inspection. 
Then,  as  now,  the  question  was  released  from  the  narrow  trammels 
-of  purely  Indian  considerations,  and  treated  in  relation  to  its  bearing 
upon  England  as  well  as  India. 

By  using  the  terms  " colonisation "  and  "settlement,"  I  threw 
down  the  gauntlet  and  provoked  a  host  of  opponents,  and  thereby 
-created  a  discussion,  in  which  the  home  and  Indian  press  took  part. 
In  1858,  through  the  exertions  of  the  late  William  Ewart,  M.P.,  I 
obtained  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  which  sat  in  two 
-sessions,  and  published  valuable  reports,  which  remain  of  authority 
to  this  day.  From  that  time  a  public  opinion  has  existed  which  has 
-contributed  to  the  general  progress  of  the  policy. 

The  most  effective  branch  of  this  progress  has  been  the  suc- 
cessful establishment  of  tea  cultivation,  afterwards  of  cinchona 
•cultivation.  Thus  there  is  no  doubt  now  that  there  are  industrial 
-capabilities  in  the  hills,  and  the  development  of  these  capabilities 
will  slowly  promote  the  advance  of  these  regions,  irrespective  of 
government  patronage  on  which  it  appeared  solely  to  depend. 

Thus  on  a  subject  which  is  still  unfamiliar,  we  are  in  a  position 
to  consider  practical  results,  and  thereby  to  arrive  at  a  determina- 
tion as  to  the  future  with  greater  confidence,  and  this  is  what  is 
now  offered  for  the  attention  of  the  Statistical  Society.  It  is 
because  the  subject  is  of  importance  and  deserving  of  inquiry, 
■end  because  the  statistics  are  not  well  defined,  that  it  appeared  to 
me  proper  to  bring  it  before  the  Society.  One  branch  of  our 
labour  is  to  deal  with  figures,  when  furnished  in  abundance,  and 
from  them  to  deduce  results.  From  positive  facts  we  are  able  to 
-arrive  at  positive  conclusions.  This,  however,  is  not  the  final 
purpose  in  statistics  any  more  than  in  any  other  branch  of  science. 
We,  too,  have  the  opportunity  of  research  in  the  examination  of 
what  has  remained  unexplored,  and  in  showing  how  from  the 
uncertain,  the  certain  is  to  be  reached,  by  labour  and  by  care. 
When  a  want  has  been  determined  and  recognised,  then  comes  the 
demand  for  supplying  it  by  the  application  of  public  or  individual 
exertion. 

V. — Statistics:  Tea,  Cinchona;  Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep,  and  Goats; 
Wool;  Timber;  Beer. 

The  statistics  for  our  purpose  have  to  be  picked  out  from  the 
public  records  of  India,  and  as  these  have  not  been  directed  to  our 
special  end,  they  are  scanty  and  imperfect.     They  serve  to  illustrate 
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bat  dimly  the  main  facts,  but  the  statement  of  the  case  may  stimu- 
late other  inquirers  to  pursue  more  successfully  the  investigation. 
If  there  are  healthy  regions  within  our  empire  in  which  English 
industry  can  be  applied,  and  to  which  our  own  people  can  repair,, 
then  the  time  of  the  Society  can  fairly  be  devoted  to  the  considera- 
tion. It  is  not,  however,  narrowed  to  such  points,  for  there  are 
connected  with  it  questions  of  our  trade  with  Central  Asia,  Thibet, 
and  China ;  of  the  defence  of  our  frontier,  and  the  protection  of 
the  internal  peace  of  our  Indian  empire,  all  of  which  can  be  pro* 
moted  by  the  due  development  of  our  interests  in  the  hill  regions. 

Looking  at  this  practical  point  of  view,  the  tea  cultivation  is 
convenient  to  take  as  that  most  familiar  to  us.  The  great  extension 
of  tea  cultivation  in  Assam  is  well  known ;  that  in  the  hills  is  less 
so;  but  it  is  yearly  attracting  more  attention.  One  of  the  most 
remarkable  circumstances  in  that  great  and  praiseworthy  under* 
taking  of  the  introduction  into  India  of  the  cultivation  and  manu- 
facture of  tea  was  the  discovery  that  the  tea-tree  was  already 
growing  in  our  territories;  and  the  subsequent  knowledge,  not 
only  that  Chinese  tea  was  produced  in  India  of  superior  quality, 
but  that  the  Indian  tea  grown  from  the  Indian  plant,  having  more 
remarkable  properties  in  the  end  has  obtained  for  itself  a  distinct 
rank  in  our  market. 

With  Assam  we  are  not  now  concerned,  but  with  the  higher  hills. 
At  Darjeeling  and  other  stations  were  to  be  found  English  residents 
who  could  supply  capital  and  intelligence,  and  having  sufficient 
superintendents  on  the  spot,  and  some  native  labour.  The  late 
Dr.  Archibald  Campbell,  to  whom  the  hill  stations  in  general,  and 
Darjeeling  in  particular,  of  which  he  was  long  Superintendent,  owe 
so  deep  a  debt  of  gratitude,  bestowed  his  energy  on  the  tea  experi- 
ments, and  on  his  return  home  gave  it  undiminished  care.* 

Thus  Darjeeling  has  become  a  respectable  tea  centre,  and 
Kangra,  Kumaon,  and  many  other  districts  are  names  as  familiar 
in  London  as  Chinese  names  for  qualities  of  tea  have  long  been. 

The  following  gives  a  recent  view,  which  I  have  drawn  from 
authentic  sources,  of  the  condition  of  the  tea  industry : — 

•  See  his  papers  and  discussions  on  tea;  on  trade  with  the  interior;  on 
cotton;  on  tnssah ;  in  our  Indian  Section  of  the  Society  of  Arts. 
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Tea. 

[Founded  on  " Miscellaneous  Statistics,  Calcutta,  1880"  p.  9.] 


Number  of  Plantations. 

1875-76. 

1876-77. 

1877-78. 

1878. 

Daiieelincr  

124 

»4 
13 

850 
38 

144 
23 
16 

1 

910 
44 

163 

1,041 
53 

173 

Kumaon  and  Gurhwal 
Dehra  Dhoon 

Simla  -.„.,-,.—, 

1 

Kangra,      including  \ 

natives J 

Neilgherrys.. -....,.... 

1,173 
69 

Acres  under  Tea. 

PariAalinflr  ,..,-,■,„■,•,-,„-, 

22,450 
2,224 

2,U9 

120 

4,126 

2,39* 

25,846 
2,235 
2,474 
120 
4,611 
3,142 

29,405 
2,300 
3,080 
100 
6,661 
3»*<*9 

29,911 

3,372 
100 

Kumaon  and  G-urhwal 
Dehra  Dhoon 

8m»la  

Kangra    

7,751 
4,191 

Neilgherrys 

Total  Hilk 

33451 

38,428 

44,8i5 

47,700? 

Total  Assam  .... 

87,307 

102,711 

140,146 

147,840 

Yield  in  lbs. 

Darjeeling  

4»6»6,358 

283,070 

348,"2 

8,170 

671,779 
220,070 

4,211,142 
265,951 
433,212 
7,484 
723,088 
235,769 

5,284,049 
333,747 
578,373 
3,000 
855,420 
226,389 

7,725,206 

728,097 

8,000 

691,588 

615,406 

Kumaon  and  Gurhwal 
Dehra  Dhoon 

Simla 

Kangra   

Neilgherrys 

Total  Hills 

6,H7,559 

5,876,646 

7,280,978 

9,810,000? 

Total  Assam   .... 

20,028,890 

23,493,099 

28,352,298 

28,509,548 

The  hill  stations  have  great  advantages  for  sending  down  their 
teas  to  stations  on  the  plains ;  and  though  the  Indian  tea  trade  may 
be  subjected  to  great  vicissitudes,  it  can  scarcely  fail  to  be  a  perma- 
nent hill  occupation.  If  the  large  companies  should  not  succeed, 
tea  gardens  will  still  be  maintained  by  local  enterprise. 

The  value  of  Indian  tea  exported  to  the  interior  was: — 
1878-79, 43,000/. ;  1879-80, 1 6,000/.  The  quantities  were :— 1878-79, 
582,000  lbs. ;  1879-80,  284,000  lbs.  The  export  was  chiefly  to- 
Afghanistan. 

The  capital  invested  in  Indian  tea  cultivation  in  Assam  and  the 
Hills,  is  estimated  at  nearly  15  millions  sterling,  but  this  most  pro* 
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bably  includes  the  prices  paid  for  the  properties,  and  really  repre- 
sents the  interest  at  stake. 

The  tea  export  trade,  otherwise  than  to  England,  is  likewise  an 
important  consideration : — 


America. 

Australia, 

Continent. 

1874-75  

lb*. 
1 7,200,000 
13,200,000 
13,300,000 
19,000,000 
1 2,500,000 
1 9i  700,000 
24,000,000 

lbs. 
18,700,000 
16,800,000 
16,800,000 
16,200,000 
17,300,000 
18,600,000 
24*700,000 

lbs. 

6,400,000 

10,100,000 

6,000,000 

75-76  

'76-77 

'77-78 

Nil 

'78-79 

1,100,000 

'79-80  

2,800,000 

'80-81 

6,700,000 

The  American  and  Australian  trade  is  growing,  but  competi- 
tion is  threatened  from  tea  growing  in  the  United  States  and  New 
Zealand. 

The  visit  to  Darjeeling  and  the  Himalayas  of  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker 
has  borne  good  fruits  for  those  regions,  as  from  Kew  Gardens  he 
has  been  able  to  promote  the  encouragement  of  new  products  in 
India.  Of  these  cinchona,  chiefly  through  the  introduction  of 
Dr.  T.  Anderson,  has  well  succeeded  in  Darjeeling.  Ipeca- 
cuanha, to  which  much  attention  has  been  directed,  as  a  drug  of 
primary  necessity  for  India,  has  not  as  yet  achieved  the  same  success. 
Cinchona  has  proved  a  benefit  to  India,  and  a  success  for  the  hills. 
As  yet  it  is  still  largely  cultivated  under  the  direction  of  Govern- 
ment, but  private  enterprise  is  becoming  more  largely  engaged. 

It  will  be  of  interest  to  the  Society  to  observe  how  far  Govern- 
ment aid  has  been  successfully  applied  in  the  introduction  of  new 
industries,  which  have  afterwards  been  left  to  private  enterprise, 
and  many  have  become  self-supporting. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  tea  and  cinchona  will  promote  the 
application  of  enterprise  to  other  products,  for  the  hills  have  the 
advantage  not  only  of  moderate,  of  moist,  and  of  cold  climates,  but 
of  a  great  range  reaching  down  to  the  hot  jungles  at  their  feet. 

Cinchona  Cultivation.    Darjeeling  and  Sikkim  Plantations. 
[Founded  on  M  Miscellaneous  Statistics,  Calcutta,  1880,"  p.  21.] 

1874-75    39,046  lbs. 

75-76  211,931    » 

'76-77  207,781    „ 

77-78  344,225   „ 

'78-79  261,659   „ 

Neilgherry  Plantations. 

1874r-75  57,250  lbs. 

'75-76  65,170  „ 

'76-77  103,34"    >i 

'77-78  138,818   „ 

^  '78-79  114.320   „ 
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The  total  produce  of  the  Darjeeling  plantations  appears  to  be  :-— 

1879.  lbs. 

Government  plantations  261,659 

Private  „  120,000 

381,659 

Acret. 

Government  plantations 2,1 74 

FriTate  „         1,800 

3>974 

The  Neilgherrys  have  successfully  engaged  in  coffee  growing, 
and  produce  3,500,000  lbs.  yearly. 

The  foregoing  are  results  obtained  from  a  few  products,  but  the 
forest,  animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral  resources  of  the  hills  are 
.great  when  attention  is  given  to  them. 

In  the  jungle  belt  of  the  Terai  at  the  foot  of  the  hills  is  rich 
land,  of  whioh  the  Darjeeling  portion  is  being  reclaimed,  and  which 
will  yield  cotton  and  any  tropical  products.  The  enterprise  of  the 
hillmen  is  not  indeed  to  be  confined  to  their  scanty  soil,  but  can  be 
applied  to  the  wide  breadth  of  land  below  them. 

Sir  Richard  Temple  very  properly  directs  attention  to  the  hides 
of  the  hills  and  to  tanning,  he  might  have  added  skin-dressing  and 
food.  These  are  trades  particularly  suited  to  Englishmen,  and  for 
which  there  is  abundant  variety  of  materials,  as  well  in  what  is 
obtained  from  the  interior  as  in  what  is  to  be  found  in  the  forests, 
and  might  be  derived  at  a  future  time  from  the  hills,  as  attention  is 
devoted  to  these  departments  of  raw  material  and  of  production. 

Materials  for  tanning  and  dyeing  are  available  in  many  a  hill 
valley,  and  the  Government  could  usefully  direct  encouragement 
to  the  production  of  harness  and  artillery  leather  in  the  hills,  as 
they  have  of  late  to  the  promotion  of  leather  manufacturing  in  the 
plains. 

The  total  land  imports  of  drysaltery  were: — in  1878-79  and 
1879-80,  dyes,  72,000/.  and  78,000/.;  gums,  64,000/.  and  113,000/. 

There  are  also  many  branches  of  the  hair  trade  that  can  be 
practised  with  promise,  and  feathers  also  can  be  utilised. 

The  breeding  of  cattle,  and  the  manufacture  of  dairy  produce 
suitable  for  distant  conveyance,  are  further  occupations  particularly 
suitable  to  our  people.  From  various  circumstances  the  supply  of 
milk  products  in  the  plains  is  restricted,  and  there  would  be  markets 
among  Englishmen  and  natives  for  all  that  could  be  obtained  from 
the  hills.  The  establishment  of  factories  for  compressed  milk,  like 
the  Swiss  milk,  is  deserving  of  notice.  Naturally,  cheese  of  cows, 
goats,  and  sheep,  clotted  cream  (the  kaimak  of  the  Turks),  butter, 
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and  many  other  articles  are  worthy  of  notice.  As  railways  and 
tramways  descend  from  the  hills  so  will  preparation  be  made  for 
refrigeration. 

My  object  is  mainly  to  show  that  there  are  pursuits  available  for 
onr  countrymen,  or  in  which  they  can  improve  the  native  methods. 

The  imports  of  horses,  cattle,  Ac.,  from  the  hill  States  may  be 
thus  represented : — 


Number  or 

Horses  Imported — 

Rashmere 

Ladakh 

Thibet  

Nepaul 

Bhutan 

Cattle— 

Kashmere 

Ladakh 

Thibet   

Nepaul  

Sikkim  

Bhutan 

Sheep  and  Goats — 

Kashmere 

Ladakh 

Thibet  

Nepaul  

Sikkim  

Bhutan 


1877-78. 


47 
360 

155 
7i 


704 
6 


i3»*33 
1.934 
2,600 


1878-79. 


152 
155 
168 
480 
1,000 


854 

3 

47 

4,100 

768 

570 


15,4S4 

241 

3,800 

26,000 
348 
820 


The  total  value  of  animals  imported  by  land  into  India  was  as 
follows  :—1878-79,  512,000/.;  1879-80,  373,000/. 

Wool  is  much  neglected,  but  sheep  and  goat's  wool,  shawl  wool, 
and  mohair  (tiftik)  can  be  raised.  Kashmere  is  the  well-known 
seat  of  the  shawl  manufacture.  As  Sir  Richard  Temple  says,  when 
detailing  the  resources  of  India,  the  wool  trade  ought  to  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  English. 


Wool  Imported — 

Kashmere     

Thibet   

Ladakh  

Nepaul 


1877-78. 


£ 

1,800 

65,000 

500 


1878-79. 


£ 

1,200 

121,000 

2,900 

650 


The  total  land  importations  for  India  of  wool  were : — 1878-79, 
273,000/.;  1879-80,  228,000/. 

The  hills  when  once  under  adequate  care,  will  have  many 
facilities  for  carrying  on  various  industrial  operations.      Many 
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materials  they  possess  of  very  fine  quality,  and  the  water  power  is 
abundant.  Carpets  and  shawls  are  as  it  were  material  manufactures. 


Blankets,  carpets,  <fco. 
Shawls 


1878-79. 


£ 

48,000 
181,000 


1879-80. 


£ 

50,000 
86,000 


With  regard  to  the  hill  timber  trade,  it  has  natural  capabilities, 
and  there  are  many  kinds  of  forest  products  to  be  turned  to  good 
account. 

The  following  are  particulars  from  the  returns  of  timber 
imported  into  India: — 


1877-78. 

1878-79. 

1879-80. 

Timber  Imported — 

Kashmere 

£ 

123*848 

£ 
105,733 
79,000 
40 

£ 

110,000 
143,000 

Nepaul 

Thibet  

When  we  consider  how  deficient  many  parts  of  India  are  in 
timber,  the  present  supply  can  only  be  considered  an  earnest  of 
what  is  demanded.  Much  fuel  is  sent  down,  but  no  manufactures 
exist  of  sawn  timber,  furniture,  joinery  or  turnery.  The  bad  means 
of  transport  comes  in  here  to  discourage  improvement. 

While  complaints  are  made  of  the  denudation  of  the  forests  of 
India,  there  are  many  parts  of  the  hills  suitable  for  nothing  else 
but  tree  growing. 

There  would  doubtless  be  some  sale  for  the  fruits  and  preserves 
of  temperate  climates,  many  of  which  can  be  produced  of  finer 
flavour  in  the  hills.  The  imports  of  fruits  into  India  from  Beloo- 
chistan  and  Afghanistan  amount  to  14,000/.,  and  the  total  imports 
of  fruits  and  nuts  into  India  by  land,  are  from  140,000/.  to  150,000/. 
yearly. 

A  noteworthy  example  of  what  may  be  done  in  the  milder  hills 
is  the  successful  introduction  of  French  grapes  in  Kashmere.  The 
Neilgherrys  are  particularly  favourable  for  the  grape.  Whenever 
wine  growing  receives  attention  there  will  be  many  qualities  of 
wine  produced  on  suitable  sites.  There  is  no  more  reason  for  this 
not  being  done  in  India  than  in  Australia,  while  in  India  there  are 
many  advantages  in  climate  and  grape  soils.  The  total  import  of 
provisions  was : — 1878-79,  194,000/.;  1879-80,  234,000/. 

Honey  and  wax  are  always  great  forest  products,  and,  as  we 
know  at  home,  can  be  improved  in  quality.  It  is  one  thing  to  take 
honey  from  a  tree  in  a  forest,  and  another  to  obtain  it  from  selected 
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in  hives.  At  this  moment  the  Italians  are  carrying  on  a 
notable  trade  in  the  supply  of  qneen  bees  to  many  parts  of  the 
world  for  the  improvement  of  bee  farming. 

In  the  hills  there  is,  according  to  Mr.  P.  L.  Simmonds,  a  favour- 
able opportunity  ("  Journal  of  the  Society  of  Arts  ")  for  carrying 
on  silkworm  grain  growing,  silk  production  from  silkworms  and 
moths,  and  silk  winding. 

One  of  the  first  industrial  enterprises  in  the  hills  was  the  estab- 
lishment of  breweries,  and  these  have  taken  a  steady  extension. 

The  Government  return  is  as  follows : — 


Gallon*. 

1877. 

1878. 

Mussourie  (established  I860)* 

883,000 
108,000 
7x4,000 
336,000 
41,000 
29,000 

193,000 

Mynee  Thai  (established  1876)   

108,001 
751,000 

Murree  (established  1860)  

flmrta     (          „            *69)  

839,000 

Solon     (          „            '77)  

58,000 

Ootacaxnund,  &c.  (established  1851)   

28,000 

*  Government  contract. 

,  As  to  mineral  working,  the  resources  of  the  hills  are  turned  to 
small  account.  Coal,  iron,  copper,  and  lead  are  found  in  the 
Himalayan  and  sub-Himalayan  regions. 

In  southern  India  are  found  ancient  gold  workings,  which  are 
now  attracting  so  much  attention,  and  which  are  already  referred 
to. 

A  very  good  paper  on  the  mineral  resources  of  India,  was 
read  before  the  Indian  section  of  the  Society  of  Artsf  by  Mr.  W. 
T.  Blanford,  deputy  superintendent  of  the  geological  survey  of 
India. 

Of  copper  he  says  there  are  several  mines  in  various  parts  of  the 
Himalayas,  especially  in  Kumaon,  Gurhwal,  Nepaul,  and  Sikkim. 
These  are  all  worked  by  natives  on  a  very  small  scale,  and  the  pro- 
duction is  so  inconsiderable,  that  even  in  Kumaon,  where  the  number 
of  mines  is  large,  and  many  of  them  are  said  to  be  extensive, 
English  copper  is  imported  to  supply  part  of  the  local  demand.  An 
attempt  was  made  in  1839,  at  Pokri,  to  work  one  of  the  mines  by 
English  methods,  but  it  was  unsuccessful. 

Of  lead,  galena,  the  most  common  ore,  is  found  in  Kooloo, 
Gurhwal,  and  Sirmoor  in  the  north-western  Himalayas,  and  in  the 
former  countries  there  are  said  to  be  rich  veins  of  the  mineral,  but 
they  have  hitherto  been  little  mined. 

f  "  Society  of  Arts  Journal,"  11th  April,  1873,  p.  386. 
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Silver  is  said  to  be  found  associated  with  lead  in  Kooloo. 

Antimony  is  fonnd  in  Kooloo  and  Lahoul. 

In  the  Himalayas  are  also  alum  shales. 

In  Kumaon  and  Sikkim  graphite  or  black  lead  is  found. 

The  iron  of  Kumaon  has  been  successfully  worked,  so  far  as  the 
production  of  a  fine  charcoal  iron  is  concerned ;  but  it  has  Dot  yet 
attained  the  proportions  of  a  large  or  settled  manufacture. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  iron  making  must  have  existed  in 
the  Indian  hills  from  the  remotest  epoch,  and  while  the  attention  of 
archaeologists  has  been  directed  to  bronze,  it  has  appeared  to  me 
that  the  early  claims  of  iron  are  neglected.  In  many  parts  of  the 
world  the  hills  and  valleys  are  occupied,  as  tradition  tells  us  they 
were  in  the  past,  by  tribes  of  ironworkers  in  a  low  condition,  some 
of  those  of  this  day  being  gipsies  of  Indian  origin,  as  many  of 
their  predecessors  may  have  been.  This  process  of  working  is  of 
rude  character,  with  very  small  furnaces,  but  turning  out  good 
metal.  The  hill  workers  seem  to  me  to  be  the  progenitors  of  those 
of  the  plains. 

In  1837  Mr.  Sowerby  was  sent  by  the  Indian  Government  to 
report  on  the  iron  formations  of  Kumaon,  and  his  report  was  so 
promising  that  he  was  authorised  to  set  up  ironworks.  At  the 
same  time  some  blast  furnaces  were  set  up  in  that  country 
by  private  individuals,  but  no  success  attended  any  of  the 
attempts. 

Afterwards  ironworking  was  resumed,  and  an  iron  company 
was  formed  in  Kumaon.  From  Thibet  about  1,500  tons  of  salt 
were  imported,  and  also  1,000  tons  of  borax. 

In  joint  stock  banks  for  the  hills  considerable  capital  has  been 
raised  for  the  formation  of  independent  establishments.  There  are 
besides  branches  and  agencies  of  the  banks  in  the  plains.  Enough 
has  been  done  to  show  that  enterprise  is  growing,  and  that  there  is 
already  a  small  field  for  the  investment  of  capital.  This  field  can, 
however,  be  greatly  extended,  and  in  the  Neilgherries  in  particular 
there  is  a  want  of  banking  accommodation. 

"With  regard  to  the  general  development  of  tea  and  coffee 
culture,  the  "  Statist"  of  30th  April,  1881,  p.  477,  gives  the  follow- 
ing figures  of  export  from  India  for  1879-80 : — 


Tea    lbs. 

Coffee    cwts. 


Quantity. 


38,175,000 
359,000 


Value. 


£ 

3,051,000 
1,627,000 

4,678,000 
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The  exports  from  India  for  the  last  ten  months,  ending  31st 
January,  1881,  showing  a  large  increase,  are : — 

1880-81. 

Tea,  lbs 42.347,39* 

Coffee,  cwts 269,445 

VI. — Trade  with  High  Asia,  Afghanistan,  Kashmere,  Thibet,  NepauL, 
Bhutan,  Naga;  Statistics. 

One  feature  of  onr  position  in  India  is  little  regarded,  and  that 
is  the  closure  against  ns  of  our  northern  frontier,  through  which 
we  can  barely  penetrate.  China  is  closed  and  Thibet,  and  wherever 
Russian  power  penetrates  the  markets  become  prohibitory  for  our 
goods.  Nepaul  is  closed  along  a  frontier  of  many  hundred  miles. 
Kashmere  is  left  in  the  hands  of  a  tributary  of  ours,  who  has 
excluded  us  and  oppresses  the  population  we  delivered  over  to  him. 
To  Kashmere  a  remedy  can  be  applied,  and  the  sooner  the  better. 
In  that  country  a  large  English  population  could  be  placed,  and  the 
interior  trade  be  promoted. 

To  reopen  the  channels  of  trade  with  central  Asia  the  efforts  of 
our  governors  and  administrators  have  been  long  and  slowly 
directed.  In  all  that  relates  to  this  important  subject,  the  services 
of  that  patriotic  statesman  and  great  scholar  Brian  Hodgson,  so 
long  our  envoy  to  Nepaul,  must  be  commemorated.  Roads  and 
fairs  have  been  opened  and  emissaries  have  been  sent  to  explore. 
At  home  the  constant  care  of  Mr.  Andrew  Cassels,  as  member  of 
the  council  of  India,  has  been  directed  to  the  promotion  of  this 
department  of  our  commerce. 

That  this  trade  has  some  capabilities,  the  following  figures, 
based  on  "Account  No.  4  of  1878-79,  Government  of  India, 
"  Finance  and  Commerce,"  will  show: — 


Hill  Imports — 

Kashmere 

Ladakh 

Thibet  

Nepaul 

Sikkim  

Bhutan 

Naga  Hills    

Exports  to  Hill*- 

Kashmere 

Ladakh 

Thibet  

Nepaul  , 

Sikkim  

Bhutan 

Naga  Hills,  &c. 


1878. 


15.240 
96,000 


350,500 

8,400 

13*900 

1 70,000 


1879. 


£ 

558,588 

17,100 

150,000 

1,103,841 

12,622 

16,461 

6,600 


357,000 

8,600 

14,500 

797,000 

5,500 

11,000 

4,100 
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The  foreign  hill  imports  into  India  may  be  reckoned  at 
2  millions  a-year,  and  the  present  productions  of  our  own  hills, 
valueless  but  a  short  time  ago,  approach  a  million  in  value. 

A  recent  return,  which  is  in  the  Society's  library,  is  "  No.  1  of 
"  1880,  Accounts  Relating  to  the  Trade  by  Land  of  British  India 
"  for  the  Three  Months,  April  to  June,  1880  (Calcutta)."  It  does 
not,  however,  give  details  during  those  months  of  any  moment  to 
our  inquiries. 

The  most  recent  and  most  copious  information  on  the  whole 
subject  is,  however,  a  valuable  statistical  document  by  Mr.  Stephen 
Jacob,  G.S.,  assistant  secretary  to  the  Government  of  India  in  the 
Department  of  Finance  and  Commerce.  It  is  entitled  "  Review  of 
41  the  External  Land  Trade  of  British  India  for  1879-80  (Calcutta, 
"  1881)." 

This  document  is,  however,  too  wide  in  its  geographical  limits 
for  our  special  treatment.  Thus  it  inoludes  the  trade  of  one  of  our 
most  rising  provinces — English  Burmah — which  supplies  a  large 
portion  of  the  total.  It  may  be  noted  that  a  valuable  paper  on 
Burmah,  showing  its  remarkable  progress,  was  read  last  month  in 
the  Colonial  Section  J,  founded  at  the  Society  of  Arts,  and  of  which 
a  full  report  is  to  be  found  in  the  journal  of  that  society. 

It  will  not  be  without  interest  to  true  statisticians  to  peruse  what 
Mr.  Jacob  says  as  to  the  difficulties  of  obtaining  true  particulars 
from  the  native  traders  as  to  the  quantities  and  value  of  the  goods 
they  bring  to  and  fro.  Although  he  states  that  more  willingness 
has  been  shown  to  afford  information,  he  places  no  absolute  reliance 
on  the  present  or  on  the  comparative  figures.  It  is  in  fact  in  the 
discussion  of  the  true  value  of  figures  that  the  value  of  much  of  the 
real  work  of  our  Society  consists,  and  not  in  the  simple  supply  or 
manipulation  of  such  figures.  Indeed,  the  numerical  method 
instead  of  being  a  safe  instrument  of  science,  becomes  as  fallible  as 
other  standards  when  left  untested.  It  is  indeed  with  such  reser- 
vations as  those  suggested  by  Mr.  Jacob,  that  I  have  in  this  paper 
endeavoured  to  give  an  approximate  estimate  of  that  portion  of  the 
subject  which  I  have  presented  for  the  especial  consideration  of 
the  Society. 

It  is  well  to  give  a  brief  abstract  of  the  total  land  trade  of  India, 
which  after  all  mainly  passes  over  the  mountain  boundaries. 
Throughout  this  paper  the  rupee  is  conventionally  reduced  at  ten 
to  the  pound : — 
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1877-78. 

1878-79. 

1879-80. 

Imports— 

Goods 

£ 

8,560,000 
281,000 

£ 

4»535»ooo 
396,000 

£ 

4,078,000 
518,000 

Treasure 

Imports 

8,842,000 

4,931,000 

4,597,000 

Export* — 

Goods 

3,162,000 
188,000 

3,669,000 
302,000 

3,973,000 
277,000 

Treasure 

Exports 

3,350,000 

3,971,000 

4,293,000 

Total  movement  of  imports  1 
and  exports J 

7,193,000 

8,703,000 

8,870,000 

Mr.  Jacob  observes  that  the  treasure  returns  are  quite  untrust, 
worthy,  except  so  far  as  they  relate  to  the  Irrawaddy  flotilla.  He 
also  observes  that  the  apparent  fluctuations  in  different  items  are 
the  outcome  of  different  items  in  the  trade  of  the  wide  area 
embraced. 

What  I  can  most  usefully  take  from  Mr.  Jacob's  review  is  a 
calculation  of  the  imports  and  exports  to  each  country,  exclusive  of 
treasure,  as  in  my  table  previously  given : — 


Countries. 

1877-78. 

1878-79. 

1879-80. 

Imports — 

ITfuilrmflrn    

£ 

522,000 
15,000 
96,000 

885,000 

354,000 

8,000 

14,000 

169,000 

£ 

858,000 

17,000 

153,000 

1,235,000 

1 2,000 

15,000 

6,000 

5,000 

12,000 

5»ooo 

34,000 

251,000 
9,000 
5,000 

805,000 
6,000 
11,000 
4,000 
4,000 
1,000 
1,700 

6,000 

£ 

409,000 

Ladakh   

17,000 

Thibet 

71,000 

Nfpaul    ..-.» ■, 

1,397,000 

Siuim 

23,000 

Bhutan   

36,000 

Naga  and  Mishmi .... 
Munnipore 

7,000 
1,500 

Hill  Tipperah 

17,000 

Iiooshai  ..r 

10,000 

Towanff  ,,-r 

6,000 

Duffla  Hills    

1,000 

Exports — 

KashuMtTft  

282,000 

Ladakh   

15,000 

Thibet 

20,000 

Nepaul    ....,—, r-- 

859,000 

Siknm 

5,000 

Bhutan   

30,000 

Naga  and  Mishmi .... 
Munnipore  ..-,,r 

3,500 
2,000 

Hill  Tipperah 

2,000 

Tjooshai  ...,..-* t 

3,500 

To'wung  ,,.r 

100 

Duffla  frill"    

3,000 
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It  will  be  seen  that  the  figures  of  Mr.  Jacob  do  not  differ 
materially  from  mine.  As  the  figures  refer  to  countries  geographi- 
cally separate,  no  general  result  can  be  given,  and  the  fluctuations 
in  each  case  must  be  individually  explained.  Some  of  the  dif- 
ferences between  imports  and  exports,  evidently  arise  from  opera- 
tions of  bullion  and  treasure. 

The  great  importance  of  the  trade  with  Kashmere  and  Nepaul 
clearly  comes  out  and  Thibet  is  of  sufficient  importance  to  justify 
the  efforts  being  made  in  that  direction  for  the  advancement  of  our 
commerce. 

Among  other  advantages  now  possessed  by  the  western  hills, 
must  be  reckoned  the  opening  of  the  port  of  Kurrachee,  by  which 
quicker  access  is  obtained  to  the  home  markets.  This  is  due  to  the 
persistent  efforts  of  Mr.  W.  P.  Andrew,  who  has  also  taken  great 
interest  in  hill  progress. 

Sir  T.  Douglas  Forsyth  has  justly  dwelt  on  the  importance  of 
Kurrachee  in  this  respect,  in  his  paper  on  the  progress  of  trade  with 
Central  Asia,  read  before  the  Indian  section  of  the  Society  of  Arts.* 
He  found,  though  he  could  not  obtain  materials  to  make  out  the 
details,  the  following  figures  as  to  Kurrachee : — 


1855-66 
'59-60 
73-74 


Imports. 


£ 

629,813 

1,712,7s1 
1,461,765 


Export!. 


£ 

604,460 

947,938 

3,507,684 


The  hill  trade  is  considered  greatly  to  affect  these  figures  of 
increased  exports. 

Sir  D.  Forsyth  gives  the  following : — 


Import* 
into  India. 

Exports 
from  India. 

Total. 

From  Afghanistan  and  countries  beyond — 
By  Tartar  and  Ahkhana  Passes  

£ 

5l6»5!3 
130,000 

31,870 

i99,95o 

9,170 

£ 
120,643 
164,000 

18,892 
184,900 

14,434 

£ 
277,157 
294,000 

50,762 
384,850 

23,604 

„   Chawalera  and  Colera      „      

„  Solan  Pass    

Jamoo  and  Kashmere    

T/ftilftfch  *r\{[  Yarkft-rid    .„,-,, 

Totals 

5*7,593 

502,869 

1,030,37* 

The  year  of  this  retnrn  Sir  Douglas  does  not  cite,  and  it  is  only 
brought  in  here  to  illustrate  the  distribution  of  the  trade. 

So  also  as  to  exports  brought  down  to  Kurrachee,  chiefly 
through  the  Belooch  and  Afghan  mountains : — 

*  "Journal  of  the  Society  of  Arts,"  9th  March,  1877,  p.  329. 
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£ 

Madder  1 2,000 

Assafcetida 2,000 

Eaw  silk 18,000 

Sheep's  wool  315,000 

Horses 92,000 

Fruit  * 1 5,000 

Writing  in  the  "  Times,"  on  the  2nd  of  April  of  this  year,  abont 
Gandahar,  Mr.  W.  P.  Andrew,  with  regard  to  the  trade  of  Afghan- 
istan, says  that  Sir  R.  Davis,  when  secretary  of  the  Pnnjanb 
Government  in  1874,  estimated  the  trade  at  abont  600,000/.  per 
annum.  Colonel  Graham,  Commissioner  of  the  Derajab,  reckoned 
the  trade  by  the  Gomal  Pass  at  500,000/.  per  annum.  At  the 
Geographical  Society  last  year,  Sir  W.  Merewether,  Commissioner 
of  Scinde,  stated  the  value  of  the  trade  in  one  article  alone,  wool, 
in  one  year  at  600,000/. 

In  a  like  way  as  gold  enterprise  extends  in  southern  India,  it  is 
to  be  expected  Beypore,  Calicut,  and  other  parts  will  tend  to 
increase,  particularly  when  they  are  adequately  provided  with 
railway  communication. 

VII. — Development  of  Hill  Resources;   Aborigines;   Military 
Establishments;  Economy  and  Efficiency. 

It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  railway  extension  in  India 
makes  such  small  progress,  for  the  example  of  the  United  States  is 
sufficient  to  show  us  the  value  of  improved  transport  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  country.  In  India  railways  would  be  attended  with  an 
advance  and  equalisation  of  prices  which  would  improve  the  con- 
dition of  the  whole  community.  With  the  present  low  artificial 
prices  the  people  cannot  consume  our  commodities. 

As  to  the  hills,  railway  communication  has  been  neglected. 
After  great  agitation  a  railway  has  been  got  within  50  miles 
of  Darjeeling,  whereas  an  Englishman  ought  to  be  able  to  get 
from  Calcutta  to  his  own  climate  in  the  hills  within  a  few  hours. 
The  subject  has  been  so  little  considered  that  it  is  not  embraced  in 
the  valuable  reports  of  Mr.  Juland  Danvers.  The  continuation  to 
Darjeeling  is  now  being  undertaken  by  an  independent  company, 
and  is  expected  to  be  partially  opened  this  year.  It  is  on  a  2-foot 
gage,  and  will  cost  140,000/. 

The  "Times"  (of  the  11th  July,  1881)  stated  that  the  last 
link  of  the  Darjeeling  Steam  Tramway  was  opened  on  the  4th,  so 
that  Calcutta  is  now  in  direct  communication  with  its  sanatorium. 
Sir  Arthur  Eden  congratulated  Darjeeling  on  being  the  first 
Himalayan  station  to  connect  itself  with  the  railway  system,  and 
"^ ^^cribed  the  line  as  one  of  the  most  remarkable  railways  in  the 
i. 
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When  the  real  value  of  connection  with  the  hills  is  understood, 
and  its  bearing  on  the  prosperity  of  India,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
adequate  provision  will  be  made. 

The  value  of  the  hill  towns,  small  as  they  then  were,  was  shown 
•during  the  mutiny.  They  became  places  of  refuge  for  many  fleeing 
from  the  plains,  and  for  the  wives  and  children  of  those  fighting  in 
the  field.  In  time  too  they  were  able  to  take  a  small  share  in  the 
restoration  of  order. 

Had  they  been  organised  in  the  way  pointed  out  by  me  they 
would  have  exerted  a  more  material  influence.  In  consequence  of 
the  agitation  that  we  carried  on  it  was  at  one  time  determined  that 
one-fifth  of  the  English  troops  should  be  put  in  hill  cantonments, 
but  under  the  extraordinary  system  of  finance  that  prevailed  in 
India,  by  which  capital  had  been  mixed  up  with  revenue  and  the 
•due  bounds  of  each  confused,  the  cantonments  have  not  been  pro- 
vided. One  good,  however,  has  attended  the  agitation,  that  better 
barracks  have  been  built  in  the  lower  stations,  and  thereby  the 
health  and  efficiency  of  our  soldiers  have  improved. 

Until  the  hills  are  the  seat  of  the  chief  military  stations  we  shall 
not  reap  the  full  benefit  of  reform.  Then  we  shall  have  the  men 
and  their  wives  and  children  in  good  condition,  and  as  a  collateral 
advantage  the  presence  of  such  large  temporary  populations  will 
promote  the  growth  of  great  permanent  settlements.  Veterans  will 
remain  in  the  hills,  orphans  and  other  children  who  have  been  born 
or  brought  up  there,  will  make  these  towns  the  places  of  then- 
abode.  The  development  of  hill  resources,  of  the  trade  and  manu- 
factures, will  give  independent  strength  to  the  towns,  and  favour 
the  constitution  of  a  hardy  English  aboriginal  population. 

The  permanent  residents  would  constitute  the  cheap  reserve  of 
•our  military  force,  and  would  render  equally  difficult  the  invasion 
of  India  from  without,  and  the  successful  prosecution  of  revolt 
within. 

What  the  population  of  the  Hill  settlements  is  will  not  be 
known  until  the  publication  of  the  results  of  the  present  Indian 
census  of  1881.  That  it  is  assuming  a  practical  character  may 
well  be  judged  by  the  case  of  Darjeeling,  of  which  some  particulars 
have  just  appeared. 

The  population  of  Darjeeling  was  in — 

1872   94>7i* 

'81   157,038 

Increase  62,326 

To  this  extent  it  has  grown  from  the  number  of  a  few  savages 
on  a  hill.  This  great  proportional  increase — the  largest  in  Bengal 
— is  justly  attributed  to  the  extension  of  tea  cultivation. 
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In  the  late  plans  of  army  reform  the  hills  have  not  been  for- 
gotten, bnt  it  has  not  been  seen  that  in  time  the  hill  tribes  will  give 
as  the  means  of  greatly  reducing  the  cost  of  the  English  force  in 
India.  This  force  is  the  essential  element  of  peace  among  the  dis- 
cordant elements  of  Indian  population,  and  the  cost  of  its  mainten- 
ance is  enhanced  by  the  nnhealthiness  and  discomfort  attendant  on 
the  unfavourable  climate.  In  the  hills,  however,  there  is  no  need 
why  the  cost  of  maintenance  should  be  more  than  at  home.  Thus 
extra  charges  would  only  be  required  for  that  portion  of  the  force 
which  is  in  the  unhealthy  cantonments. 

There  is  not  a  greater  but  a  less  price  to  be  paid  for  vast  advan- 
tages. To  the  force  in  the  unhealthy  stations  the  great  resource 
would  be  afforded  of  a  change  of  quarters  to  the  hills,  and  the 
evils  of  long  service  in  India  would  be  thereby  remedied.  It  would 
be  quite  possible  to  offer  as  a  bonus  for  Indian  enlistment  the 
passage  to  the  hills,  and  the  facility  for  settlement  there  after  a  few 
years'  service,  saving  the  return  passage,  and  retaining  the  condi- 
tions, as  at  home,  of  liability  to  service  in  the  reserve.  Thus  the 
resources  would  be  in  India  instead  of  in  this  distant  island.  They 
would  be  large  and  immediately  available.  There  would  never  be 
the  delays  and  fears  of  the  arrival  of  reinforcements  from  England. 

In  any  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  hills,  the  military  question 
enters  not  only  for  military  purposes,*  as  stated  elsewhere,  but  for 
financial. 

There  is  not  only  a  saving  on  the  sick  expenses  of  English 
officers  and  soldiers  in  favour  of  the  hills,  but  there  is  the  saving  in 
furloughs  and  sick  leave.  From  the  time  the  hill  stations  were 
started  as  sanitaria,  this  latter  advantage  was  felt  and  taken  advan- 
tage of.  In  many  cases  it  no  longer  became  necessary  to  give  leave 
for  the  Cape  or  for  Europe,  but  it  was  found  sufficient  to  give  a 
short  leave  for  the  hills,  the  soldier  or  civilian  being  still  within 
hail.  At  the  same  time  the  efficiency  of  the  service  greatly  gained. 
Many  of  these  remarks  apply  likewise  to  the  working  and  expendi- 
ture of  the  civil  service,  covenanted  and  uncovenanted. 

Besides  the  great  benefit  to  the  public  revenues  obtained  during 
forty  years,  and  which  has  more  than  repaid  any  outlay  for 
establishment,  there  has  been  great  saving  for  individuals.  Instead 
of  the  family  being  taken  to  Europe  at  the  expense  of  the  public 
servant,  they  could  accompany  him  to  the  hills.  So  also  many  a 
wife  and  child,  who  would  have  been  ordered  home  for  health,  has 
been  sent  to  the  hills,  where  it  has  been  possible  to  make  a  visit 
within  a  short  leave. 

*  With  many  of  these  questions  I  dealt  in  my  paper  read  before  the  Royal 
United  Service  Institution  in  1859  (vol.  iii),  "  On  the  Organisation  of  the  Arwy 
"  in  India,  with  especial  Reference  to  the  Hill  Regions." 
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So  certain  are  the  gains,  that  it  would  be  thought  that  when  it 
was  decided  to  put  a  large  proportion  of  the  English  soldiery  in  the 
hills,  and  that  the  necessary  cantonments  should  be  provided,  the 
erection  of  such  cantonments  would  have  been  long  since  completed. 
Such,  unhappily,  is  not  the  course  of  Indian  finance.  Figures  of 
diverse  and  discordant  kinds  are  brought  together  to  be  made  into 
totals  and  used  for  comparison. 

It  is  a  misfortune  even  for  this  country  that  the  bounds  of  the 
national  capital  and  national  expenditure  have  seldom  been  well 
determined,  and  on  this  head  it  may  well  be  said  that  the  discus- 
sions before  the  Statistical  Society  on  national  stock  taking  have 
been  deserving  of  more  attention  by  public  men  than  they  have 
received.  India  is  less  advanced,  and  is  being  provided  with  the 
modern  and  expensive  requirements  of  a  new  empire.  It  thus 
becomes  of  primary  importance  for  Indian  statesmen  to  consider  all 
public  questions  under  this  aspect,  for  the  delay  of  productive  and 
reproductive  expenditure  signifies  a  positive  loss,  and  not  an 
economy  or  a  gain,  as  those  who  cut  down  expenditure,  under  the 
notion  of  discharging  a  public  duty,  do  not  always  discern.  There 
is  this  relation  of  national  administration  to  political  economy,  that 
to  a  great  extent  an  empire  is  only  one  form  of  a  manufacturing 
and  trading  establishment. 

Only  a  few  of  the  cantonments  were  provided,  and  therefore  the 
whole  proportion  of  troops  proposed  to  be  sent  to  the  hills  cannot 
to  this  day  be  sent  there.  If  a  Government  commission  had  been 
appointed,  or  some  Calcutta  merchant  had  sent  a  clerk  competent 
to  make  out  a  pro  formd  account,  it  would  have  been  determined 
that  a  large  saving  had  been  and  could  be  effected,  and  in  what 
way.  The  charges  being  for  English  troops,  came,  for  a  great 
part,  into  that  formidable  class  of  payments  here,  which  tend  so 
much  to  embarrass  financial  and  currency  arrangements. 

The  matter,  however,  goes  further — It  is  to  be  observed  that 
the  English  soldiery  draw  the  same  charge  in  the  hills  as  in  the 
plains,  whereas  the  advantage  of  living  in  English  climates  could 
be  accompanied  by  English  pay,  and  by  a  large  economy  of  public 
money  in  the  reduction  of  the  home  charges. 

In  that  respect,  without  formulating  any  sums  in  figures,  it  is 
certain  that  a  very  large  saving  can  be  effected,  and  in  a  most 
acceptable  form.  This  is  one  reason  why  this  question  has  been 
long  since  pressed  by  me  on  Indian  and  home  administrations,  and 
there  appears  some  prospect  of  a  movement  being  made.  The 
measure  must  not,  however,  be  treated  as  a  minimum  and  delayed, 
but  as  a  maximum,  and  put  into  effect  as  quickly  as  possible. 

It  is  not  remarkable  that  all  these  capabilities  of  the  hills 
should  have  induced  many  distinguished  officers  to  propose  plans 
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for  military  colonies.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  General 
Sir  Vincent  Eyre,  and  of  those  most  active  in  the  present  dayr 
General  McMnrdo. 

In  connection  with  the  hills  there  comes  naturally  the  consider- 
ation of  onr  relations  with  the  aboriginal  populations.  While  we 
are  stigmatised  by  some  writers  as  recent  invaders  of  India,  the 
oldest  populations  bear  evidence  how  epoch  after  epoch  they  have 
been  subjected  to  grinding  oppressions,  from  which  our  dominion 
comes  to  relieve  them.  The  Mussulmans  of  various  races  were 
not  our  only  predecessors  as  conquerors.  The  Hindoos  have 
destroyed  the  religion  and  languages  no  less  than  the  liberties  of 
vast  nations.  It  is  not  the  millions  of  the  Tamil  speaking  races 
alone  which  seek  relief  from  Hindoo  domination,  but  also  the  many 
millions  of  Kolarians,  and  particularly  the  tribes  degraded  to  the 
position  of  pariahs. 

Whatever  jealousy  and  hostility  of  feeling  we  provoke  among 
those  who  have  in  later  times  preceded  us  as  conquerors  of  India, 
to  the  Dracidians  and  the  Kolarians  we  offer  the  prospect  of 
deliverance  from  a  bitter  oppression.  Unfortunately  as  yet  we  have 
not  fully  appreciated  the  duties  of  such  a  task,  but  have  in  some 
instances  abetted  or  upheld  the  domination  of  the  Hindoos. 

The  hill  aborigines  include  many  hardy  tribes,  and  they  have  a 
much  greater  disposition  than  the  other  races  to  cast  in  their  lot 
with  ourselves.  Under  judicious  administration  our  relations  with 
the  hill  aborigines  would  become  the  means  of  our  acquiring  the 
sympathies  of  other  aboriginal  populations  of  more  importance,  and 
affording  to  us  valuable  allies.  It  has  followed  in  the  course  of 
events  that  we  have  bestowed  more  attention  on  Hindostani, 
Sanskrit,  and  Bengali,  or  even  on  the  foreign  Persian,  than  we 
have  on  the  older  vernaculars.  The  cultivation  of  these  latter  will 
follow  on  a  better  acquaintance  with  those  by  whom  they  are 
spoken.  In  this  connection  may  be  mentioned  the  constant  efforts 
of  Dr.  A.  Graham  of  Edinburgh  to  promote  the  advancement  of  the 
Sonthals,  and  the  successful  results  of  the  Danish  missionaries 
in  this  field  of  labour. 

Indeed  the  influence  of  civilisation  consequent  on  our  occupation 
of  the  hills  is  of  paramount  consideration.  Whatever  may  be  said  in 
depreciation  of  our  rule  in  India,  the  main  fact  remains  that  we  have 
procured  for  the  people  peace  and  a  participation  in  the  advanced 
civilisation  of  the  west.  That  is  our  great  task,  for  which  we  need 
no  apology,  and  the  means  of  best  advancing  it  are  well  deserving 
of  our  serious  care. 

Much  as  has  been  effected  by  our  sojourners  in  the  plains,  the 
result  is  small  in  comparison  with  the  needs  of  that  great  portion  of 
the  human  race  committed  to  our  rule.    Although  at  first  sight  the* 
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specks  in  the  hills  may  appear  insignificant  in  comparison  to  the 
labour  to  be  undertaken,  jet  it  can  be  shown  that  more  will  be 
obtained  from  the  exertions  of  the  statesmen  sent  from  England, 
if  placed  under  healthy  surroundings,  and  still  more  if  aided  by 
the  co-operation  of  a  local  English  population. 

Thus  with  small  means  and  from  small  beginnings  we  may  con- 
stitute a  new  empire  of  civilisation  in  India,  as  we  have  constituted 
an  empire  of  conquest  with  small  resources  and  almost  by  individual 
effort.  In  fact  there  is  no  subject  connected  with  India  so  great  in 
its  associated  capabilities  as  this  one  of  the  hill  regions.  It  is  not 
only  the  development  of  a  field  of  enterprise  for  our  people,  but  the 
best  safeguard  of  the  populations  committed  to  our  care,  as  well 
from  foreign  aggression  as  from  the  horrors  and  devastations  of 
internal  dissension.  Indeed  it  offers  to  us  the  achievement  of  our 
noblest  destiny  in  the  world,  the  promotion  of  good  and  of  happi- 
ness among  mankind.* 


Discussion  on  Mb.  Htde  Clarke's  Paper. 

* 

Sir  W.  Rose  Robinson,  K.C.S.I.,  appreciated  the  value  of  Mr.  Hyde 
Clarke's  paper,  and  the  importance  of  the  subject  submitted  to  the 
meeting.  He  desired  to  supplement  the  information  as  regards  the 
hill  tracts  of  South  India,  by  noticing  the  great  highland  plateau 
and  ghaut  ranges  of  the  Coembatore,  Madura,  Tinnevelli  districts, 
and  of  the  native  States  of  Travencore  and  Cochin,  known  as  the 
Anemallah  and  Palny  Highlands,  and  Permed,  Ac.  (Travencore), 
ranges.  He  pointed  out  that  the  area  of  these  plateau  lands  and 
hill  slopes  vastly  exceeded  that  of  the  Neilgherry  ranges  mentioned 
by  Mr.  Hyde  Clarke,  and  that  they  stretch  almost  down  to  Cape 
Comerin.  These  tracts  have  already  attracted  European  enterprise, 
and  promise  to  continue  to  do  so  with  increasing  activity.  The 
Thevrai  Hills  (Salem)  may  also  be  noticed.  Though  of  compara- 
tively low  altitude  and  narrow  area,  these  accessible  hills  have 
attracted  both  the  planter  and  those  in  search  of  an  occasional  sani- 
tarium. As  regards  the  Neilgherry  plateau,  as  distinguished  from 
the  slopes,  it  must  be  noticed  that  the  soil  is  poor,  possibly  too  much 
so  ever  to  attract  the  European  agriculturist.  Coffee  industry  is 
almost  limited  to  the  slopes ;  cinchona  is  grown  as  high  as  Ootaca- 
mund.  He  would  not  now  allude  to  the  prospects  of  the  gold 
mining  industry  in. the  Wynaad  and  western  ghauts  generally ;  it 

*  I  have  been  indebted  for  assistance  and  corrections  to  the  Marquis  of  Tweed- 
dale,  Mr.  A.  Cassells,  Sir  W.  Rose  Robinson,  Col.  Hopkinson,  Mr.  Juland  Danvers, 
Mr.  Caird,  C.B.,  onr  President,  Mr.  Samuel  Jennings,  and  Mr.  Samuel  Ward  of 
the  Lebong  Company,  Ac.,  &c. 
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is  yet  in  its  infancy,  bat  promises  to  exercise  a  vast  influence  on  the 
future  of  these  hill  districts,  and  possibly  in  parts  lying  far  afield 
beyond  the  part  now  attracting  the  attention  of  capitalists  in 
"Wynaad.  Mr.  Hyde  Clarke  had  very  justly  drawn,  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  native  intelligence  very  rapidly  follows  the  lead  of 
European  enterprise  and  capital  in  the  development  of  new  country 
and  promotion  of  lucrative  industries.  When  he  first  became 
connected  with  Malabar  in  1846,  coffee  plantation  was  quite  in  its 
infancy,  and  entirely  in  the  hands  of  European  planters ;  but  now, 
he  believed,  the  coffee  area  in  the  hands  of  natives  was  almost 
equal  to  that  which  we  still  find  in  the  hands  of  Europeans,  and 
native  plantation  is  extending.  In  some  cases  the  natives  supplant 
the  European  pioneers.  For  instance,  the  indigo  industry  in 
Gudappah  and  Nellore  had  passed  entirely  into  native  hands ;  gold 
mining,  too,  is  apparently  attracting  the  attention  of  native  pro- 
prietors and  capitalists.  As  regarding  the  aboriginal  tribes  of  the 
hill  districts,  he  did  not  know  whether  Mr.  Hyde  Clarke's  remarks 
applied  to  the  immigrant  followers  of  European  enterprise,  or  the 
indigenous  tribes.  Very  large  bodies  of  natives  from  other  parts  of 
South  India  settled  in  those  hitherto  sparsely  occupied  tracts,  but 
the  aboriginal  tribes  would  probably  disappear.  This  was  the  case 
with  the  Todas  of  the  Neilgherries,  who  are  rapidly  disappearing, 
as  also  the  Kurumbers  and  other  jungle  tribes  who  roam  over  the 
slopes,  but  they  were  replaced  by  much  more  industrious  races 
from  the  low  country.  He  did  not  look  forward  to  a  large  or  useful 
immigration  and  settlement  of  Europeans  and  English  labouring 
classes  in  tropical  India,  and  should  on  every  [ground  deprecate 
European  colonisation — whether  military  or  other — of  South  Indian 
hill  tracts. 

The  Rev.  John  Long  said  that  he  took  a  great  deal  of  interest  in 
this  Indian  question.  So  far  as  Mr.  Hyde  Clarke's  exposition  went 
it  was  correct,  but  it  did  not  touch  upon  two  great  difficulties  in 
connection  with  the  subject.  The  problem  was,  could  the  European 
races  perpetuate  themselves  and  form  colonies  on  the  Himalayan 
plateau?  and  in  the  next  place,  would  they  have  the  means  of 
living  such  that  they  could  enter  into  competition  with  the  natives  ? 
With  regard  to  the  first  part  of  the  problem,  he  asked  a  great 
number  of  medical  men  in  India  and  elsewhere  on  the  point,  and 
they  seemed  to  agree  upon  this,  that  up  to  the  present  time  there 
was  no  proof  of  the  possibility  of  the  European  race  surviving ;  all 
the  examples  that  were  brought  forward  were  rather  adverse  to  the 
continuation.  That  was  the  opinion  of  the  great  majority ;  it  might 
be  wrong  or  it  might  be  right,  and  so  it  would  remain  until  other 
medical  men  would  take  the  subject  up  by  producing  reliable  sta- 
tistics. With  regard  to  the  social  aspect  of  the  question,  he  might 
say  that  he  had  been  a  great  deal  himself  in  the  Himalayan  moun- 
tains and  in  the  Neilgherries.  He  recollected  spending  a  few  days 
with  Lord  Napier  in  the  Neilgherries,  and  as  they  were  walking 
out  together  the  subject  came  up ;  his  lordship  observed  "  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  land  there  belonged  to  the  aboriginal  tribes  and 
to  natives,  and  that  even  if  the  Europeans  could  have  possession  of 
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it,  it  would  involve  a  great  deal  of  expense  to  get  them  up  there  ; 
and  the  point  -was,  could  they  be  able  to  compete  with  the  native." 
Where  a  native  ryot  could  keep  three  children  and  a  wife  on  i2#. 
a- mo  nth,  it  was  rather  difficult  for  a  European  labourer  in  any 
shape  to  compete  with  him.  The  European  would  very  likely 
succeed  if  he  went  as  a  sort  of  capitalist,  or  farmer  employing  a 
number  of  natives  under  him ;  but  that  was  an  experiment  that 
had  yet  to  be  tried.  There  was  a  very  larpe  class  in  India  of  East 
Indians  that  the  Government  did  not  know  what  to  do  with,  their 
condition  is  one  of  an  embarrassing  nature.  These  were  the  two 
great  difficulties.  If  they  looked  back  to  history,  there  was  no 
doubt  that  natives  and  Englishmen  belonged  to  the  Ayrian  race, 
and  it  was  a  rather  curious  thing  that  they  conld  not  continue  in 
India  in  the  hills.  At  one  time  the  Portuguese  went  in  greatly  for 
-colonisation  and  for  marriage  with  the  native  women  of  the  country, 
but  it  was  not  a  very  successful  experiment ;  they  seemed  in  many 
cases  to  have  been  absorbed  or  to  have  degenerated.  He  had  gone 
into  the  question  in  relation  to  the  Portuguese  in  Calcutta,  where 
they  had  been  very  numerous,  and  he  had  not  found  a  single  case 
where  the  race  had  continued  pure,  having  degenerated  in  con- 
sequence of  the  admixture  of  native  blood. 

Mr.  H.  M.  Macpherson  had  visited  most  of  those  hill  stations, 
and  so  far  as  his  own  experience  as  a  medical  officer  went,  as  well 
as  the  information  he  had  derived  from  others,  there  was  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  beyond  the  second  generation  the  European  could 
continue  to  exist  without  an  intermixture  of  fresh  European  blood. 
Some  years  ago  there  was  an  attempt  made,  at  the  suggestion  of 
Sir  Vincent  Eyre,  to  settle  as  colonists  in  the  Deyrah  Dhoon,  a 
number  of  families  of  Portuguese  extraction,  and  every  endeavour 
was  used  to  make  the  experiment  successful,  but  it  entirely  failed. 

Mr.  Juland  Danvbrs,  referring  to  the  concluding  passages  of 
Mr.  Hyde  Clarke's  paper,  regarding  the  extent  to  which  the  abori- 
ginal inhabitants  of  India  were  interested  in  the  question,  said  it 
seemed  to  him  that  the  advantages  that  were  conferred  upon  natives 
by  developing  the  hill  districts  in  that  country,  were  really  of  an 
indirect  kind,  and  that  they  must  look  upon  the  question  more 
as  one  affecting  European  interests.  No  doubt  a  general  benefit 
would  at  the  same  time  be  secured  by  any  measure  which  would 
improve  the  European  race  in  that  country,  and  maintain  the 
health  and  strength  of  the  civil  and  military  servants  of  the  State, 
thereby  enabling  them  the  better  to  perform  their  administrative 
duties.  He  thought  with  Mr.  Long  and  Dr.  Macpherson,  that  there 
was  very  little  hope,  from  what  had  been  learned  by  past  experience, 
•of  ever  succeeding  in  colonising  India  by  means  of  permanent  Euro- 
pean communities  being  established  on  the  hills ;  but  at  the  same 
time  a  kind  nature  had  given  them  those  hills,  and  a  European 
section  had  been  placed  there  to  govern  the  country.  It  was,  there- 
fore, their  bounden  duty  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  they 
afforded  of  recruiting  health  and  strength.  Mr.  Hyde  Clarke  had 
said  that  railway  communication  had  been  very  much  neglected. 
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Well,  that  might  to  a  certain  extent  be  a  true  bill ;  bat  all  those 
matters  that  involved  expense,  also  involved  difficulty,  and  the  great 
difficulty  in  extending  railway  communication  in  India  was  the  want 
of  money,  which  hitherto  had  been  obtained  on  interest  paid  by  the 
taxpayer  of  India.  Railways  had  already  conferred  immense  benefits 
on  that  country ;  they  would  continue  to  do  so,  and  are  now  earning 
dividends  which  covered  the  interest.  The  first  duty  of  Govern- 
ment was  to  provide  railways  for  the  great  commercial  highways, 
and  to  protect  the  people  from  famine ;  but  he  did,  not  think  that 
the  hill  stations  had  been  altogether  neglected,  for  there  were  very 
few  now  which  had  not  railways  brought  almost  to  their  very  feet. 
Whether  they  turned  to  the  upper  part  of  the  Punjaub,  to  Simla 
and  Kussowlee,  or  to  Nynee  Tal,  Darjeeling,  or  in  the  south  to 
the  Mahableshwar  Hills  and  the  Neilgherries,  they  found  railways 
sometimes  at  the  very  foot  of  the  mountains,  and  always  within 
easy  reach.  In  the  case  of  Darjeeling,  a  tramway  had  been  taken 
up  the  mountain  several  thousand  feet.  Much  had  been  done,  but 
he  admitted  much  more  remained  to  be  done  in  the  way  of  railway 
extension  in  many  directions.  There  was  one  important  question 
in  connection  with  the  subject,  which  he  thought  deserved  great 
consideration  at  the  present  time,  and  that  was,  how  European 
children  being  born  and  bred  in  India,  could  best  be  allowed  the 
advantages  of  the  hills  for  training  and  education  ?  He  thought 
that  the  hill  sanatarinms  and  the  uplands  of  India  should  certainly 
be  made  as  much  available  as  possible  for  this  object.  Not  a  year 
passed  without  a  large  importation  for  service  under  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  railway  companies,  of  that  class  of  Europeans  who 
could  not  afford  to  send  their  children  to  Europe  to  be  educated, 
and  they  were  obliged  to  depend  on  such  education  as  was  afforded 
in  the  plains,  where  their  constitutions  were  ruined  and  their  phy- 
sical powers  exhausted  by  a  tropical  heat.  He  trusted  that  before 
long  strenuous  efforts  would  be  made  in  a  systematic  way  to  bring 
about  a  plan  for  sending  their  children  to  the  hills.  Both  the 
Government  and  the  railway  companies  were  in  favour  of  it.  One 
difficulty  and  another  arose  with  regard  to  the  parents,  who  hesi- 
tated to  allow  their  children  to  go  a  long  way  off  out  of  their  sight  ; 
but  railways  had  reduced  distance,  and  the  telegraph  had  annihi- 
lated it,  and  therefore  he  had  no  doubt  that  good  sense  would  pre- 
vail, and  that  parents  would  appreciate  such  a  benefit  on  behalf  of 
their  children.  It  was  a  matter  worthy  the  attention  and  con- 
sideration of  all  Englishmen. 

Dr.  T.  Graham  Balfour,  F.R.S.,  commenting  on  the  subject  of 
the  health  of  the  troops  in  India,  said  that  he  had  not  the  advan- 
tage of  the  gentlemen  who  spoke  before  him,  of  any  personal 
experience  in  the  matter  of  Indian  life ;  but  in  the  course  of  his 
official  career,  it  had  been  his  duty  to  inquire  carefully  into  the 
subject  of  the  health  of  the  troops,  and  in  his  opinion  there  had 
been  one  or  two  important  points  lost  sight  of  by  the  military 
authorities  in  regard  to  the  subject.  They  waited  until  the  health 
of  the  troops  had  been  so  much  deteriorated  in  the  plains,  that  they 
were  no  longer  fit  for  the  efficient  duties  of  soldiers,  and  then  they 
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sent  them  up  to  the  hills  to  regain  their  health.  .  It  appeared  to 
him — and  he  had  taken  some  pains  to  inquire  into  the  subject — 
that  the  better  course  would  be  to  send  the  troops  to  the  hill 
stations  on  first  landing  in  India,  to  enable  them  to  become  habi- 
tuated to  the  climate,  and  also  to  the  customs  of  the  country,  and 
after  they  had  been  there  for  a  sufficient  time,  to  bring  them  down 
to  the  plains  and  gradually  work  them  towards  the  sea-board,  to 
embark  them  for  England  when  their  term  of  service  had  expired. 
The  reverse  had  been  the  rule  hitherto  adopted.  They  were  taken 
out  to  India,  first  employed  in  the  plains,  sent  up  to  the  hills 
generally  as  invalids,  and  when  sufficiently  recovered  were  brought 
down  to  the  plains  for  duty,  and  if  their  health  again  gave  way,  sent 
home  as  invalids  to  be  discharged.  He  thought  it  was  a  great  mis- 
fortune that  the  course  he  had  suggested  had  not  been  pursued.  He 
concluded  by  saying  that  the  importance  of  the  hill  district  had  not 
been  sufficiently  appreciated  by  the  military  authorities  as  a  means 
of  keeping  men  in  health  during  the  first  few  years  of  their  service. 
He  trusted  that  the  system  would  be  carried  out,  and  as  grafted 
upon  it  they  might  try  the  possibility  of  locating  some  of  the  time- 
expired  men  in  the  hills,  and  endeavour  thus  to  carry  out  the  prin- 
ciples which  had  been  discussed  that  evening  on  the  subject  of 
European  colonisation  in  the  interests  of  India.  Of  course  such  a 
measure  could  only  be  carried  into  effect  with  the  free  consent  of 
the  men  to  be  thus  located. 

Mr.  Trelawny  Saunders  said  that  there  could  be  very  little 
question  that  an  enormous  field  opened  itself  up  in  the  direction  of 
the  colonisation  of  India,  in  the  sense  of  the  introduction  there  of 
European  capitalists,  not  of  European  labourers ;  and  the  develop- 
ment of  India,  not  only  for  the  benefit  of  her  people,  but  for  the 
benefit  of  this  country,  was  the  direction  in  which  he  had  no  doubt 
Mr.  Hyde  Clarke  wished  to  press  colonisation.  It  was  not  only  in 
the  development  of  communication  by  roads  and  railways  in  India, 
so  necessary  to  bring  about  that  balance  in  the  distribution  of  food 
supplies  especially,  which  the  people  particularly  required  in  times 
of  famine  when  facilities  for  the  distribution  of  food  made  all  the 
difference  between  starvation  and  non-starvation,  but  in  many 
other  directions,  particularly  in  that  of  the  utilisation  of  waste  pro- 
ducts, that  they  must  turn  their  attention.  At  the  present  time  he 
knew  that  private  enterprise  was  directed  to  morasses  full  of  the 
bamboo,  that  had  hitherto  been  of  no  use  to  mankind,  which  was 
now  being  looked  to  as  one  of  the  principal  resources  for  paper 
making;  and  amongst  other  substances  one  was  brought  to  his 
knowledge  that  afternoon,  very  little  known  in  the  market,  suitable 
for  tanning  purposes.  Mr.  Hyde  Clarke  with  his  far-seeing  insight, 
pointed  to  the  great  Himalayan  region  and  to  the  few  parts  that 
the  English  occupied,  at  long  intervals,  along  that  region,  in  com- 
parison with  the  vast  extent  of  ground  which  those  mountains 
occupied.  India  had  itself  more  than  2,000  miles  of  frontier  on  the 
north,  and  the  countries  beyond  had  been  looked  upon,  as  they  for- 
merly looked  upon  the  interior  of  Africa,  as  a  vast  desert  of  no  use 
to  mankind.     But  they  had  along  those  2,000  miles  of  frontier,  the 
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greatest,  most  productive,  and  most  ancient  wool  field  on  the  face 
of  the  earth,  and  yet  ont  of  that  region  they  scarcely  got  a  bale  of 
wool  at  the  present  time.  When  they  remembered  that  the  original 
prosperity  of  this  country  was  derived  from  the  wool  trade  (and 
the  lord  chancellor's  woolsack  in  the  House  of  Lords  was  the 
emblem  of  that  prosperity),  he  believed  that  their  interests  in  India 
would  be  very  much  advanced  by  opening  up  access  to  this  great 
wool  country,  and  perhaps  more  so  than  by  any  other  single  cir- 
cumstance whatever.  The  quality  of  the  wool  was  unlike  anything 
in  any  other  part  of  the  world  ;  certain  portions  of  it  were  remark- 
able for  lightness  and  other  high  qualities,  and  the  question  of  the 
carriage  of  the  wool  down  to  navigable  rivers  and  railways,  was 
solved  by  the  development  which  the  animal  itself  had  attained 
there  and  nowhere  else.  The  sheep  of  Thibet  was  a  beast  of 
burden,  capable  of  carrying  loads  of  from  20  to  50  pounds  weight. 
Flocks  of  those  laden  sheep,  amounting  to  1,200,  were  often  driven 
along  the  mountain  paths,  attended  only  by  half-a-dozen  men  with 
their  dogs,  thus  settling  the  whole  question  of  the  transit  of  this 
wool  down  to  the  frontier.  No  doubt  the  attention  of  tne  Govern- 
ment of  India  had  been  called  to  the  subject,  and  something  had 
been  done  to  encourage  trade  with  the  interior  of  Asia,  but  the 
steps  hitherto  taken  had  been  quite  unsuitable.  After  a  few  more 
remarks  upon  cognate  questions,  Mr.  Saunders  concluded  by  saying 
that  by  developing  the  communication  along  those  2,000  miles  of 
frontier,  and  into  the  interior  of  this  region,  without  exception  the 
greatest  wool  field  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  they  had  a  source  of 
wealth  incomparable. 

Dr.  Gut,  F.B.8.,  in  commenting  upon  the  subject  of  the  inter- 
mixture of  European  and  Indian  blood,  pointed  out  that  there  were 
two  questions  comprised  under  this  head  of  inquiry;  the  first 
related  to  the  possibility  of  maintaining  the  population  by  native 
half-castes ;  the  other  by  the  issne  of  intermarriages  of  Europeans 
with  Europeans,  the  issues  of  such  marriages  remaining  in  the 
•country.  Sometime  ago,  he  said,  a  somewhat  eccentric  author, 
Dr.  Knox,  of  Edinburgh,  writing  on  the  races  of  mankind,  insisted 
very  strongly  on  the  hopelessness  of  the  second  procedure.  He 
earned  his  views  on  this  point  so  far  as  to  assert  that  the  European 
races  could  not  permanently  occupy  America,  so  that  if  emigration 
into  America  should  cease,  and  the  stream  of  emigrants  be  diverted 
to  some  other  continent,  the  present  population  of  America  would 
.slowly  decrease  and  ultimately  die  out.  Dr.  Guy  sympathised  very 
sincerely  with  what  had  fallen  from  Dr.  Balfour  respecting  the 
preservation  of  the  health  of  our  troops  in  India.  What  had  been 
shown  by  Jackson  to  be  true  of  the  West  Indies,  would  prove 
•equally  true  of  the  East  Indies.  The  troops  should  begin  their 
Indian  service  in  the  high  land,  and  end  it  on  the  coast. 

Mr.  M.  G.  Mulhall  thought  that  Englishmen  had  reason  to  be 
proud  of  India,  and  to  have  every  confidence  in  the  future  of  their 
government  in  that  country.     He  did  not  at  all  share  in  the  idea  of 

ir  inability  to  colonise  it,  because  there  was  nothing  so  fructify- 
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ing  and  fertilising  in  every  part  of  the  world  as  English  capital. 
Let  them  look  at  the  wonders  that  had  been  wrought  by  the  Portu- 
guese in  Brazil.  They  found  a  country  there  four  times  the  size  of 
India,  inhabited  only  by  Indians,  producing  nothing.  They  had 
made  it  an  important  and  productive  country.  The  coffee  of  Brazil 
was  more  than  half  that  of  the  world,  and  it  was  one  of  the  most 
valuable  crops  that  the  world  produced.  He  said  then  why  should 
they  not  do  as  much  in  India  as  the  Portuguese  had  done  in  Brazil. 
They  had  done  undoubtedly  a  great  .deal ;  they  had  conquered 
India,  and  imposed  upon  her  the  English  yoke,  but  it  had  been  for 
her  advantage.  They  had  spent  120  millions  sterling  within  the 
last  few  years  in  constructing  railways,  which  had  benefited  not 
only  that  country,  but  they  had  given  rather  more  on  the  average 
return  to  their  shareholders  than  the  railways  of  Great  Britain ; 
in  other  words  they  had  given  over  5  per  cent,  net  profit  to  the 
shareholders,  and  he  did  not  see  in  the  least  why  they  should  be 
at  all  alarmed  or  throw  cold  water  on  the  efforts  made  for  the 
advancement  of  that  country. 

The  Peesident  (Mr.  James  Caird,  C.B.,  F.R.S.)  in  moving  a 
vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Clarke  for  his  interesting  paper,  desired  to 
point  out  that  some  of  the  speakers  in  the  discussion  appeared  to 
have  misunderstood  the  object  of  the  paper,  which,  as  he  heard  it, 
was  not  to  enlarge  the  population  of  India,  but  to  encourage  migra- 
tion of  the  natives  from  overpeopled  parts  to  those  where  there  was 
still  room  for  them,  and  to  provide  European  capital  and  super- 
intendence to  direct  their  industry  to  profitable  results.  One  of 
the  gravest  questions  connected  with  India  at  the  present  moment, 
arose  from  an  apprehension  that  the  existing  population  were  in- 
creasing faster  than  their  means  of  support.  If  there  was  barely 
food  for  them  at  present  in  some  parts  of  India,  in  average  harvests, 
and  if  the  people  were  increasing  at  the  rate  of  1  per  cent,  a-year, 
or  the  half  of  that,  they  would  in  twenty  or  forty  years,  as  the  case 
might  be,  require  one-fifth  more  land  of  equal  quality  with  that  at 
present  cultivated,  or  must  make  the  present  area  one-fifth  more 
prod  uctive.  There  had  never  been  a  problem  of  greater  difficulty 
encountered  by  the  British  Government,  which  could  not  evade  its 
responsibility  by  leaving  the  remedy  to  nature.  And  no  one  who 
had  studied  the  subject,  would  recommend  any  project  which  might 
tend  to  aggravate  that  difficulty.  While  in  India  he  had  visited  the 
hill  districts  of  the  Neilgherries,  where  he  had  seen  coffee  planta- 
tions, tea  gardens,  and  cinchona  culture.  He  had  also  been  for 
the  last  eighteen  years  interested  in  the  cultivation  of  tea,  both  at 
Darjeeling  and  in  Assam.  In  these  districts  suitable  soil  and  good 
management  had  given  satisfactory  returns.  But  the  value  of  the 
tea  exported  from  India,  and  that  of  coffee,  showed  but  a  very 
moderate  return  on  the  whole  for  the  capital  expended.  In  regard 
to  cinchona,  the  bark  of  which  yields  quinine,  a  febrifuge,  there 
were  several  successful  and  considerable  Government  plantations 
in  various  parts  of  India,  one  of  which  he  had  visited  at  Oota- 
camund  in  the  Madras  presidency.  The  cultivation  costs  80Z.  an 
acre  before  the  trees  begin  to  yield  the  bark,  which  is  peeled  in 
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alternate  strips  up  the  stem,  the  other  strips  being  taken  the  follow- 
ing year,  and  the  tree  resting1  the  third.     The  wound  is  covered 
with  moss,  bound  round  the  stem,  which  enables  the  bark  to  grow 
again.   But  though,  when  the  plantation  is  well  managed,  it  proves 
highly  remunerative,  the  capital  sunk  is  so  large  before  a  return  is 
reached,  that  capitalists  only  can  venture  to  engage  in  it.     The 
rapid  growth  in  that  climate  of  fast  growing  trees  is  remarkable, 
Australian  eucalyptus  having  been  known  to  make  12  feet  in  a  year 
in  favourable  situations,  and  such  quick  growing  trees  are  most 
valuable  for  fire  wood,  which  was  getting  very  scarce.     But  gold, 
if  we  can  trust  to  the  daily  announcements  of  new  companies, 
seems   the  most  promising  crop  of  all  in  the   hill   districts  of 
Southern  India.     He  had  been  asked  by  the  late  viceroy,  now  a 
member  of  this  Society,  to  look  into  this  question  when  in  that 
part  of  India  early  in  1879,  and  he  had  examined  several  of  the 
planters,  and  also  Mr.  Brough  Smyth,  the  experienced  surveyor 
brought  by  the  Government  of  India  from  the  Australian  gold 
fields.     The  opinion  of  that  gentleman  was  very  favourable  to  the 
prospects  of  gold  finding  and  crushing.   But  neither  by  him  nor  by 
the  planters  who  owned  the  land,  was  more  asked  for  them  than  a 
modest  sum  to  develop  some  of  the  workings  so  as  to  ascertain 
whether  they  were  likely  to  pay.     That  will  no  doubt  be  done,  but 
the  sudden  rush  of  gold  companies,  which  has  changed  the  demand 
for  a  few  thousands  of  pounds  into  more  millions  before  a  paying 
result  had  been  verified,  is  alarming.     The  capital  asked  for  from 
the  public  for  gold  crushing  already  exceeded  all  that  had  hitherto 
been  invested  in  the  coffee,  tea,  and  cinchona  industries  of  the  hill 
-districts  of  India,  and  if  the  most  of  it  should  be  expended  on 
labour,  would  give  full  employment  to  the  spare  labour  of  the 
adjoining  countries  for  many  years  to  come.     He  was  exceedingly 
struck  with  the  fact  he  learned  when  at  Boorkee,  in  Northern 
Bengal,  where  the  great  Government  workshop  was,  where  their 
engines  and  machinery  were  manufactured;  Mr.  Campbell,  the  super- 
intendent, told  him  to  his   astonishment  that  he   could   import 
Swedish  timber  from  Sweden  to  Calcutta,  and  bring  it  up  1,000 
miles  to  Roorkee,  more  cheaply  than  he  could  bring  timber  200  or 
300  miles  from  the  adjoining  Himalayas ;  and  it  did  seem  to  him 
(the  speaker)  that  there  was  some  great  want  of  organisation  in 
arrangements  that  could  have  permitted  this  to  be  the  case.     As  a 
sanitarium  the  hill  districts  were  most  important ;  for  it  ought  not 
to  be  forgotten  that  they  could  not  hold  India  without  a  large 
European  force.     They  had  an  English  army  there  of  from  60,000 
to  70,000  men,  which  must  always  be  kept  up.   They  held  India  by 
the  sword — there  was  no  mistake  whatever  about  that.  Mr.  Clarke's 
views  were  that  if  there  was  a  large  European  military  and  civil 
population — men  carried   out  at  a  great  expense  to  the  State — it 
was  most  important  that  provision  should  be  made  so  that  they 
-should  be  kept  in  the  best  state  of  health  which  the  circumstances 
of  the  country  could  admit.     He  thought  the  statements  on  this 
point  made  by  Dr.  Balfour  were  worthy  of  consideration  on  the 
part  of  the  Government.     It  did  seem  to  him  a  reasonable  sugges- 
tion that  soldiers  when  they  were  landed  in  India,  instead  of  being 
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first  kept  in  the  plains  during  the  extreme  heats  of  the  climate,  to 
which  they  were  entirely  unaccustomed,  should  rather  in  their  turn 
be  taken  to  the  hills  and  gradually  acclimatised,  and  subsequently 
be  brought  down  to  the  plains ;  and  thence  after  their  term  of 
service  in  India,  passed  on  to  England,  less  enfeebled  than  they 
very  frequently  were  under  the  present  system.  It  was  perhaps 
inevitable,  but  none  the  less  deeply  to  be  regretted,  that  Indian 
subjects  so  little  engaged  public  attention  in  this  country.  We 
must  hope  that  when  the  engrossing  question  affecting  the  five 
millions  of  Ireland  has  been  satisfactorily  dealt  with,  there  would 
be  some  consideration  given  next  session  by  parliament  to  the  not 
less  critical  condition  of  our  200  million  fellow  subjects  in  India. 

Mr.  Hyde  Clarke,  in  reply,  said  that  one  great  misfortune  which 
he  had  had  was  that  he  had  been  addressing  an  audience  in  which 
there  were  many  distinguished  Indians.  India  was  so  vast,  and  his 
subject  went  over  so  large  a  geographical  area,  that  it  was  very 
difficult  for  men  of  the  greatest  experience  not  to  avoid,  in  speak- 
ing from  local  knowledge,  erroneous  results  as  to  other  portions  of 
the  country.  However,  he  had  got  pretty  well  through  the  ordeal, 
and  however  he  had  been  criticised,  the  importance  of  the  subject 
at  all  events  had  been  vindicated,  while  he  individually,  as  the 
author  of  the  paper,  had  received  a  very  large  amount  of  informa- 
tion, which  would  help  him  in  the  development  of  the  subject  in 
future  years.  It  had  been  asked  whether  it  was  possible  for  Euro- 
peans to  perpetuate  themselves  in  India.  When  they  talked  of 
India  in  regard  to  this  question,  of  course  they  meant  the-  hill 
regions.  The  President  had  said  very  clearly  that  he  had  in  no 
respect  contemplated  the  encouragement  of  mixed  races.  Dr.  Guy 
had  stated  what  he  (the  speaker)  believed  to  be  a  perfect  truth 
with. regard  to  mixed  races,  wherever  they  were  met  they  had 
always  the  same  characteristics.  He  recollected  a  very  happy 
phrase  which  was  used  by  the  Turks  with  regard  to  their  Eurasians, 
the  Levantines.  They  did  not  call  them  half  and  half,  they  used 
two  words,  which  were  something  like  "  half  moiety,"  two  halves 
which  did  not  fit.  It  was  said  that  they  had  the  vices  of  all  their 
ancestors,  with  a  degree  of  cunning  derived  from  the  more  advanced 
race,  which  made  them  still  more  mischievous  members  of  society. 
Generally  speaking  he  believed  that  would  apply  to  mixed  races  ail 
over  the  world.  "Dr.  Guy  had  very  well  called  their  attention  to  a 
psychological  fact,  which  showed  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  con- 
stitution and  minds  of  those  individuals.  He  had  spoken  also  of 
Dr.  Knox's  views,  but  he  (the  speaker)  had  no  question  that 
Dr.  Knox  was  wrong  with  regard  to  the  United  States.  He  knew 
absolutely  that  there  was  a  large  proportion  of  the  population  of 
New  England  which  was  self -propagating,  and  that  experiment  had 
been  going  on  for  a  vqtj  long  period.  The  city  of  Boston,  in 
Massachusetts,  celebrated  the  two  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary 
of  its  foundation  last  year,  and  it  had  been  followed  by  many  others. 
There  was,  however,  a  very  curious  phenomenon  which  had  not 
been  sufficiently  examined,  and  which  affected  apparently  some 
races  of  men  and  some  races  of  animals — it  was  the  effect  of  the 
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transplantation  of  animals  from  one  district  to  another.     Even  in 
India  he  had  heard  that  horses  moved  from  one  district  to  another 
would  die  of  the  change ;  and  it  was  certainly  a  very  carious  thing 
that  in  some  circumstances  an  animal  died  by  transplantation  ;  and 
with  regard  to  man,  there  were  local  influences  of  soil  appreciable, 
he  had  given  it  the  name  of  creolitation.    With  regard  to  the  main 
question  of  degeneracy,  most  of  the  medical  evidence  applied  to 
the  Eurasians  as  to  descendants  of  Englishmen ;  they  had  three 
generations  in  that  very  district  of  Darjeeling  in  as  healthy  a  con- 
dition as  any  one  could  desire,  with  their  children  running  about 
with  as  rosy  cheeks  as  in  any  part  of  this  country.     There  did  not 
appear  to  be  the  smallest  foundation  for  the  opinion   that  the 
English  race  could  not  be  propagated  with  English  blood  in  what 
might  be  called  the  English  climates  of  India.     It  was  possible,  as 
he  had  said,  that  there  might  be  changes  from  some  undistinguish- 
able  cause  affecting  the  forms  of  individuals.   With  regard  to  what 
we  know  as  Yankeeism,  and  which  is  found  in  the  States  and  in 
Australia,   an    English    family  might  emigrate  to    Canada     and 
the  children  born  before  the  emigration  were  of  course  positively 
English  in  their  characteristics..    One  of  the  children  born  how- 
ever on  American  soil  would  be  what  was  called  a  Yankee.      The 
next  child  would  be  English,  and  the  next  a  Yankee,  and  so  on. 
With  regard  to  the  solution  of  the  question,  however,  it  must  be 
left  to  the  celebration  of  the  two  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary 
of  Simla  or  Darjeeling.     In  the  meantime  they  need  not  disturb 
their  minds  very  much  with  regard  to  it.    The  subject  had  likewise 
been  embarrassed  by  people  supposing  it  was  proposed  to  settle  the 
Eurasians  in  the   hills.      There  could  not  be  a  population  more 
unfitted  for  such  a  purpose.     The  experiments  of  Sir  Vincent  Eyre 
conclusively  proved  that  Mr.  Vincent  had  very  great  zeal  on  the 
subject,  and   took   a  practical  mode  of   testing  it,  and  it  failed. 
Another  thing  that  had  failed,  had  been  the  sending  of  soldiers  and 
settlers  debilitated  by  the  process  Dr.  Balfour  had  described,  up  to 
the  hills ;  but  this  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  question  with  which 
they  were  dealing,  which  was  the  question  of  the  colonisation  of 
English  capital.     That  implied  of  course  the  settlement  of  English 
capitalists  as  well  as  English  soldiers  in  those  districts  which  were 
most  compatible  with  their  constitutions.     Then  there  was  some- 
thing further  than  that.     They  could  see  clearly  by  the  experience 
which  they  had  in  India,  that  these  were  places  where  yon  could 
put  yeomen.    They  had  the  materials  of  that  in  men  from  Cumber- 
land, Westmoreland,  <fec.    Their  passage  having  been  paid  out,  they 
might  be  employed  for  a  few  years  in  India  to  work  out  their 
passage ;  then  they  would  remain  and  go  and  do  what  they  would 
have  done  at  home,  viz.,  get  their  small  place  in  the  hills  and  there 
earn  a  maintenance.      With  regard  to  the  aborigines,  his  friend 
Sir  W.  Robinson  had  referred  to  the  Todas.     Well  they  knew  that 
the  Todas  were  a  very  peculiar  race  indeed ;  but  the  Himalayan 
tribes  were  not  diminishing,  but  rather  advancing.     The  Lepchas 
had  suffered  most  by  contact  with  Europeans  in  Darjeeling,  but 
they  were  not  extinct,  and  it  was  to  be  hoped  that  they  would 
„  come  under  happier  auspices.     He  thought  a  great  deal  of  what 
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Mr.  Dan  vers  had  stated  with  regard  to  the  railway  children.  It 
was  perfectly  clear  and  practicable  to  place  these  children  on  the 
hills.  If  they  recollected  what  the  Lawrences  did,  and  what  had 
been  done  in  commemoration  of  them  by  the  establishment  of 
military  asylums  in  various  hill  districts,  it  was  evident  it  would  be 
a  very  good  thing  to  do  the  same  thing  for  what  Mr.  Danvers  had 
called  "  railway  children,"  What  Dr.  Balfour  had  said,  and  which 
had  been  confirmed  by  Dr.  Guy  and  others,  with  respect  to  the 
stationing  of  English  soldiers,  was  perfectly  practicable.  It  had 
been  admitted  by  the  Government  years  ago.  There  appeared  to 
be  no  reason  why  after  allowing  for  contingencies  for  active  service 
in  the  field,  the  English  soldier  in  India  should  suffer  more  than  in 
his  service  in  any  other  parts  of  the  world.  With  regard  to  the 
gold,  he  must  say  that  his  tendency,  and  he  was  not  altogether 
without  some  practical  acquaintance  with  the  subject,  was  to  go 
with  Mr.  Brough  Smith.  There  was  no  doubt  that  some  as  good 
gold  mines  as  there  were  in  the  world  had  been  so  worked  as  not 
to  produce  the  gold  in  the  ores,  but  this  was  now  remedied.  His 
own  calculations  on  the  subject,  however,  were  that  the  waste  of 
capital  in  this  connection  was  not  likely  to  be  very  great,  because 
it  was  a  process  that  would  check  itself.  They  could  not  go  on 
more  than  about  a  couple  of  years  experimenting  on  the  production 
of  gold,  people  generally  got  sick  of  it,  and  there  was  an  end  of  it. 
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I. — International  Statistics  of  Merchant  Shipping. 

The  following  is  a  translation  of  an  article  by  M.  Loua  in  the 
Journal  de  la  Societe  de  Statistique  de  Paris,  reviewing  a  work 
recently  issued  by  M.  Kiaer,  Chief  of  tbe  Norwegian  Statistical 
Bnrean,  on  International  Statistics  of  Merchant  Shipping,  part  of 
tbe  series  arranged  for  at  tbe  International  Statistical  Congress  at 
Pestb  :— 

"  For  some  time  past  we  bave  been  desirous  of  preparing  a 
comparative  return  of  tbe  merchant  navies  of  the  various  countries, 
and  bad  in  fact  collected  a  great  number  of  notes  and  a  mass  of 
documents  bearing  on  tbe  question,  but  after  having  thoroughly 
gone  into  the  subject,  it  appeared  to  be  so  fraught  with  difficulties, 
and  the  time  at  oar  disposal  was  so  limited,  that  we  were  reluctantly 
compelled  to  forego  our  intention ;  moreover,  in  our  capacity  as 
Secretary  to  the  Permanent  Statistical  Commission  during  its 
sittings  at  Paris  in  1878,  we  learnt  that  our  eminent  colleague 
M.  Kiaer,  chief  of  the  Norwegian  Central  Statistical  Bureau,  bad 
been  chosen  for  this  important  work,  and  we  have  anxiously 
awaited  the  result  of  his  labours.  His  work  is  now  before  us,  and 
having  carefully  gone  through  the  nunu  rous  tables  and  the  notes 
and  commentaries  which  accompany  them,  it  appears  to  us 
that  M.  Kiaer  has  been  eminently  successful  in  bis  task.  To 
prepare  such  complete  and  interesting  returns  as  M.  Kiaer  has 
succeeded  in  producing,  must  have  necessitated  a  very  large  amount 
of  labour  and  research  on  account  of  the  many  difficulties  which 
exist  in  the  way  of  obtaining  reliable  statistics  on  this  subject,  and 
in  producing  them  in  a  comparative  form. 

"  M.  Kiaer  points  out  the  many  difficulties  with  which  he  has 
bad  to  contend,  and  we  cannot  do  better  than  follow  him  in  pre- 
senting in  as  clear  and  concise  a  manner  as  possible  an  analysis  of 
tbe  introduction  which  precedes  his  tables. 
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"  The  first  difficulty  which  presents  itself  is  to  ascertain  the 
kind  of  ships  which  in  each  country  are  actually  included  in  their 
merchant  navy.  On  this  subject  it  will  be  sufficient  however  to 
point  out  what  is  the  custom  in  the  principal  countries.  In  England 
every  ship  is  registered,  with  the  exception  of  boats  of  less  than 
15  tons  burthen,  which  are  employed  exclusively  in  the  river  and 
coasting  trade,  and  open  decked  boats  of  less  than  30  tons  engaged 
in  fishing  and  short  coasting  voyages,  a  register  of  these  being 
separately  kept. 

"  In  Denmark  all  vessels  over  4  tons  are  placed  on  the  register, 
and  in  this  country  also  special  records  are  kept  of  boats  from  4  to 
20  tons  burthen  engaged  in  fishing  or  in  the  coasting  trade. 

"  In  Norway  the  same  regulations  are  observed,  with  special 
records  of  fishing  vessels  and  ships  engaged  in  the  coasting  trade, 
but  not  including  boats  employed  in  the  lake  and  river  trades. 

"  In  Sweden  the  registers  only  include  sailing  vessels  over 
10  tons  and  steamships  over  20  tons,  but  unlike  the  two  preceding 
countries,  all  vessels  comprised  in  this  category  engaged  in  the 
river  and  lake  trade  are  also  shown. 

"  In  Russia,  boats  of  less  than  10  tons,  unless  engaged  in  the 
fishing  trade,  appear  on  the  register;  the  same  regulations  are 
observed  in  Finland,  although  here  all  steam  vessels  of  whatever 
tonnage  are  registered,  as  well  as  every  description  of  boat  which 
is  engaged  on  the  lakes  of  Ladoga  and  Saima. 

"  In  Germany  all  vessels  employed  in  the  river  trade  are  not 
.included,  and  as  regards  sea-going  ships,  steamers  having  a  net 
tonnage  of  less  than  11  tons  and  sailing  vessels  of  15  tons  are  also 
excluded. 

"  In  Belgium  and  the  Netherlands  no  account  is  kept  of  fishing 
boats,  in  the  former  country  only  ships  of  more  than  60  tons  being 
registered. 

u  In  France,  on  the  contrary,  the  registers  comprise  a  large 
number  of  small  boats,  even  as  low  as  2  tons,  engaged  in  fishing, 
pilotage,  Ac. 

"  In  Portugal  the  limit  is  20  tons;  in  Spain  50  tons,  and  in 
these  countries  all  fishing  boats  and  those  engaged  in  the  port  and 
harbour  services  are  excluded. 

"  In  the  case  of  Italy  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  accurately 
define  the  limit  of  the  tonnage  which  appears  on  the  registers ; 
vessels  however  of  10  tons  burthen  and  less  are  shown. 

"  In  Austria  all  boats  of  whatever  size  are  registered,  whether 
engaged  in  fishing  or  for  other  purposes. 

"  In  Greece  also  a  very  large  number  of  the  smallest  boats 
appear  on  the  register. 

"  In  Japan  national  ships  are  distinguished  from  foreign ;  and 
here  also  a  record  is  kept  of  all  boats,  even  to  the  smallest. 

"  In  the  United  States  a  register  is  kept  of  all  ships  whether 
engaged  in  short  or  long  coasting  voyages,  in  fibbing,  or  in  the  lake 
and  river  trade. 

"  It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  by  the  examples  which  we  have 
given,  that  with  these  incongruities  which  exist  in  the  limit  of 
vessels  registered,  it  is  by  no  means  an  easy  task  to  arrive  at  any 
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useful  comparisons.  M.  Kiaer  has,  however,  solved  the  difficulty 
by  taking  as  a  limit  vessels  of  50  tons  burthen,  but  at  the  same  time 
recognising  the  value  aud  great  interest  attaching  to  comparative 
returns,  even  of  the  smaller  description  of  boats,  he  has  not  neglected, 
whenever  it  has  been  possible,  to  give  the  number  of  vessels  com- 
prised between  20  and  50  tons.  This  point,  being  settled,  we  will  not 
insist  too  much  upon  another  obstacle  which  exists  in  the  different 
systems  of  keeping  the  registers  in  the  various  countries,  in  some 
cases  ships  which  have  been  sold,  broken  up,  or  lost  still  appear 
upon  the  register,  but  we  will  proceed  at  once  to  study  a  more 
important  question,  which  is,  the  different  systems  of  estimating 
ships'  tonnage.  If  it  is  a  fact  that  the  same  standard  is  almost 
•universally  adopted* for  sailing  vessels,  this  is  by  no  means  the  case 
as  regards  steamships,  as  so  many  different  systems  are  employed 
in  calculating  the  tonnage  admeasurement  of  steamers.  M.  Kiaer 
is  of  opinion  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  a  system  of  tonnage 
admeasurement  applicable  to  the  ships  of  all  nations  should  be 
universally  adopted.  Another  and  even  more  import-ant  question 
affecting  international  mercantile  marine  statistics  is  the  relatire 
positions  of  the  two  kinds  of  shipping — sailing  and  steam.  The 
latter,  on  account  of  the  powerful  engines  with  which  the  ships  are 
fitted  and  the  speed  at  which  they  travel,  must  necessarily  render 
far  more  important  services  to  navigation  than  sailing  vessels;  it  is 
necessary  therefore  to  estimate  the  difference  in  their  relative 
utility.  M.  Kiaer  estimates  the  steam  ton  to  be  equal  in  effec- 
tiveness to  three  sailing  tons.  Admitting  that  the  results  obtained 
by  this  process  of  calculation  are  not  strictly  accurate,  yet,  as  this 
basis  is  uniform  for  all  countries  and  for  every  year,  the  concln- 
sions  arrived  at  cannot  fail  to  be  of  great  interest  to  all  who  study 
the  question.  We  will  commence  by  taking  the  number  of  ships 
on  the  register  on  the  1st  January,  1879.  We  find  in  one  of 
M.  Kiaer's  first  tables  the  following  figures  given  for  vessels  of 
20  tons  and  above : — 


Ships. 

Tons. 

Crews. 

HoneFova. 

Steam  vessels   

10,702 
82,696 

4,641,437 
14,678,525 

176453 

3,700,000 

Sailing      „       

93,398 

19,319,962 

730,969 

— 

"  As  regards  vessels  of  less  than  20  tons,  the  reason  for  not  even 
giving  an  approximate  estimate  has  already  been  Btated  above ;  and 
even  if  it  were  possible  to  give  the  figures,  they  would  only  have  the 
effect  of  increasing  the  number  without  in  any  material  degree 
affecting  the  tonnage. 

"  Taking  each  steam  shipping  ton  to  be  equal  to  three  sailing 
tons,  the  total  would  be  as  follows : — 

Tons. 

Steam  Teasels  i3>9*4>3ii    (4,641,437x3) 

Sailing    »       14,678,525 

28,602,836 
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"  It  will  be  seen  then  from  the  foregoing  statement  that  the 
total  tonnage  of  steam  vessels  is  4,641,437,  and  as  this  aggregate 
burthen  capacity  is  to  a  certain  extent  for  passengers,  bnt  to  a  very 
much  greater  extent  for  cargoes,  M.  Kiaer  is  of  opinion  that  when 
a  ship  is  heavily  loaded,  on  an  average  one  ton  and  a-half  of  cargo 
may  be  estimated  for  every  admeasurement  ton.  Calculating  there- 
fore upon  this  basis,  and  multiplying  the  actual  tonnage,  viz., 
4,641,437,  by  \\,  the  result  gives  6,96 1,500  tons,  which,  with  a  total 
of  3,700,000  horse  power,  corresponds  to  a  burthen  of  1*9,  or 
nearly  2  tons  to  each  unity  of  horse  power.  And  as  we  find  from 
statistics,  which  have  been  prepared  on  this  subject,  that  there  are 
actually  in  the  world  69,000  locomotives,  with  a  total  horse  power 
of  20,000,000,  and  carrying  16,000,000  tons  of  goods,  thus  giving  a 
weight  of  o'8  ton  to  each  unity  ot  horse  power,  the  result  shows 
that  although  these  calculations  are  simply  approximate,  the  rela- 
tions between  the  propelling  power  and  the  actual  weight  carried 
are  far  more  favourable  in  the  case  of  maritime  than  in  railway 
transport.  If  we  divide  the  tonnage  by  the  number  of  vessel*  over 
20  tons,  it  will  be  found  that  the  average  tonnage  of  steamers  is 
434,  while  that  of  sailing  vessels  is  as  low  as  117$.  The  following 
table  shows  that  the  relative  proportion  of  ships  corresponding 
to  a  low  tonnage  is  far  greater  in  the  case  of  sailing  than  in  steam 
vessels : — 


Vessels. 

Proportional 

Classification 
according  to  Tonnage. 

Steam. 

Sailing. 

Tonnage 
of  Sailing  to 

Number. 

Tons. 

Number. 

Tons. 

Steamships. 

20  to     500  tons.... 

500  „  1,000    „   .... 

1,000  „  1,500    „   .... 

i,£co  „  3,000    „    .... 

3,000  and  abore 

7,484 

1,786 

834 

667 

81 

t,"3»235 
1,278,488 
1,017,032 
1,116,518 
116,164 

75,684 

4,872 

1,703 

346 

1 

8,5*1,133 

3»34^i°" 

2,179,007 

588,985 

3,389 

769 
2-62 
2*14 
0*53 
003 

Total    

10,702 

4i64*>437 

82,696 

H»678,5*5 

316 

"  It  will  be  observed  that  although  there  is  a  very  rapid  diminu- 
tion in  the  number  of  steamships  comprised  in  the  first  four  cate- 
gories, yet  the  tonnage  remains  almost  stationary,  whereas  there  is  a 
very  rapid  diminution  both  in  the  number  and  tonnage  of  sailing 
vessels.  It  will  not  be  necessary  to  reproduce  the  actual  table  dis- 
tinguishing vessels  engaged  in  coasting  from  those  on  long  sea 
voyages,  as  it  will  be  sufficient  for  our  purpose  to  state  that  the 
average  tonnage  of  coasting  vessels  appears  to  be  73  tons  (175 
steam  and  61  sailing),  while  for  long  sea  voyages  it  is  503  tons 
(1,012  steam  and  403  sailing).     This  difference  would  be  even  more 
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noticeable  if  vessels  of  less  than  20  tons  were  included,  as  the 
majority  of  them  are  employed  in  the  coasting  trade,  while  bnt  a 
small  percentage  are  employed  on  long  sea  voyages,  and  these  latter, 
as  a  rule,  have  a  tonnage  equal  to  6  or  7  times  that  of  the  former. 
If  we  compare  the  number  of  the  crews  with  the  number  of  Teasels, 
we  find  that  the  average  number  of  men  and  boys  employed  in 
steamships  is  established  at  17,  and  in  sailing  ships  6.  The 
difference  in  these  numbers  would  be  ybtj  considerably  lessened  if 
we  deduct  the  number  of  engineers  and  firemen  who  have  to  attend 
to  the  engines  and  machinery  of  the  steamers.  It  is  evident  that 
coincident  with  the  increase  of  tonnage  there  has  been  an  increase 
in  the  aggregate  employment  given  by  shipping,  although  the  pro- 
portion of  crews  to  the  actual  tonnage  is  higher  in  the  case  of 
small  than  of  large  boats.  The  proportional  number  of  men  to 
every  hundred  tons  is  3*8,  or  in  other  words  there  is  one  man  to 
every  26*4  tons ;  and  this,  it  may  be  observed,  is  the  average  both 
for  sailing  and  steamships.  We  have  now  to  examine  in  what  pro- 
portion the  merchant  navies  taken  conjointly  have  increased.  For 
this  purpose  it  will  be  necessary  to  give  the  figures  only  for  decen- 
nial periods. 

Annual  Rate  of  Tonnage  Increase. 


Vetaels. 

ToUl  Touage. 

Steam. 

Sailing. 

Actual. 

Computed.* 

1820-29   

'30-89   

l7'IO 

11*75 

8-37 

iz'6$ 

8*44 
9*34 

-0*49 
1-71 
8-28 
8*95 
1-10 
008 

-041     b 

1-84 
3'4» 
4*3* 
i*75 
171 

-0-25 
2"  10 

'40-49   

8*65 

'50-59    

5*00 

'60-69   

70-79   

2-74 
3-65 

*  Acting  on  the  supposition  that  one  steam  vessel  is  equal  in  effectiveness  to 
three  sailing  vessels. 

"  We  do  not  attach  too  much  importance  to  the  great  increase 
shown  in  the  first  three  periods,  as  on  account  of  the  extreme  dif- 
ficulty in  obtaining  reliable  statistics  for  such  early  years,  it  is 
quite  possible  that  the  figures  themselves  are  not  strictly  accurate ; 
they  may,  however,  be  taken  as  very  near  the  mark,  and  they  indi- 
cate very  clearly  that  a  greater  preponderance  has  been  acquired 
by  steam  than  by  sailing  vessels.  An  explanation  of  this  striking 
increase  in  the  earlier  years  may  be  ascribed  to  the  fact  that  like 
every  important  invention,  great  attention  was  attracted  to  steam 
at  its  commencement,  but  as  it  acquired  greater  perfection  and 
oower,  the  movement  assumed  more  uniform  proportions.  Up  to 
e  year  1860  there  was  a  marked  increase  in  the  tonnage  of  sailing 
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ships,  though  in  a  lesser  degree  than  that  which  distinguished 
steam  tonnage;  hat  after  that  year  this  increase  ceased,  and  the 
figures  remained  almost  stationary,  which  may  be  taken  as  a  sign 
that  an  almost  certain  diminution  may  in  future  be  expected. 
Taking  the  whole  of  the  facts  into  consideration,  and  looking  at 
the  total  movement  of  the  computed  tonnage,  which  attained  its 
maximum  in  the  period  1850-59,  there  can  be  no  question  as  to  the 
considerable  influence  exercised  over  this  total  by  steam ;  but  at  the 
same  time  we  must  not  forget  that  this  period  was  an  exceptionally 
prosperous  one,  all  branches  of  industry  and  commerce  being  in  a 
very  flourishing  condition,  and  it  was  not  until  the  year  1857  that 
the  commercial  crisis  caused  a  general  depression,  the  effects  of 
which  were  felt  for  years  afterwards. 

"  The  following  table,  showing  the  percentage  of  steam  to  the 
total  tonnage,  will  indicate  how  rapidly  steam  is  superseding  sail- 
ing ships  in  the  navigation  of  the  world : — 

Proportion  of  Steam  to  Total  Tonnage. 

Yam.  Per  Cent 

1880 3'oo 

'40  6-oo 

'60 , 8-85 

»60 17*64 

*70 - 19-92 

'80 50-64 

"  Thus  it  will  be  observed  that  at  the  present  time  the  total 
amount  of  steam  tonnage  equals,  and  even  slightly  exceeds  that  of 
all  sailing  ships,  and  there  are  three  principal  reasons  which  may 
account  for  this — the  substitution  of  iron  for  wood  in  the  con- 
struction of  vessels,  the  invention  and  perfection  of  the  screw,  and 
lastly,  the  very  great  improvements  which  have  taken  place  in  the 
construction  of  the  engines,  whereby  the  consumption  of  fuel  has 
been  considerably  diminished.  It  may  be  assumed  that  all  these 
have  been  powerful  factors  in  gradually  converting  the  merchant 
navies  of  the  world  from  sailing  to  steam. 

'*  We  will  not  follow  M.  Kiaer  in  all  his  minute  investigation 
into  the  qnestion  of  the  movement  of  tonnage  year  by  year,  but 
will  proceed  at  once  to  study  the  comparisons  which  he  draws 
between  the  merchant  navies  of  the  various  countries,  at  the  same 
time  we  must  express  our  regret  that  it  has  not  been  found  possible 
to  famish  more  complete  details  respecting  the  building  of  ships, 
their  losses  by  shipwreck  or  other  causes,  and  also  the  different 
purchases  and  sales  of  each  description  of  vessel.  In  order  to 
render  the  comparative  statements  as  accurate  as  possible,  the 
author  has  taken  as  a  basis  the  limit  of  50  tons  for  his  vessels,  and  we 
may  add  that  for  those  countries  whose  official  returns  do  not  dis- 
tinguish between  ships  above  or  below  this  limit,  he  has  inserted 
in  his  tables  those  vessels  with  a  tonnage  the  nearest  approach  to 
it.  This  may  account  for  some  slight  discrepancies  which,  in- 
significant in  themselves,  may  appear  between  the  figures  in  the 
supplementary  tables  and  the  totals  given  in  the  general  return. 
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Return  showing  the  Number  and  Tonnage  of  Merchant  Vessels  belonging  to  the  Varmt 
Countries  of  the  World  on  the  1st  January,  1879. 

[The  tonnage  is  expressed  in  "  actual "  and  "  computed  "  tons,  each  steam  ton  being  considers 

equivalent  to  three  sailing  tons.] 


Countries. 


11 
12 
13 


1.  United  Kingdom  and  1 
possessions  in  Europe.,  j 

2.  United  States 

3.  Norway    

4.  Germany 

B.  France  

6.  British  possessions  in  1 
America j 

7.  Italy 

8.  Sweden 

9.  Spain  and  Canaries 

10.  Netherlands 

Russia  in  Europe    

Austria 

British  possessions  in  1 
Oceania  J 

14.  Denmark 

15.  Japan  

16.  Finland    

17.  British  possessions  in  1 
Asia j 

18.  Greece 

39.  Belgium  

20.  Dutch  possessions  in! 
Asia j 

21.  Portugal,  Azores,  and  1 
Maderia J 

22.  Spanish  possessions  in " 
America 

23.  Hungary 

24.  Spanish  possessions  in 
Asia 

Other  countries 


j  in  "I 


Total*.. 


Steam  Vessels. 


Number. 


3,514 

1,779 
182 
266 
887 

824 

119 
266 
237 

76 
191 

81 

264 

127 
88 
36 

114 

20 
34 

40 

28 

59 

2 

28 

28 


8,385 


Tons. 


Number. 


2,566,237 

617,054 

48,720 

177,483 

270,717 

82,238 

62,277 
77,187 
103,038 
66,024 
67,098 
61,631 

60438 

5»»°30 

40,699 

6,257 

39,559 
10,183 
42,327 

17,350 
10,962 

20,239 

426 

6,834 

59»858 


4»565»866 


Sailing  Vessel*. 


13,022 

6,679 
4,434 
3,137 
3,143 

4,073 

2,708 
1,916 
1,524 

913 
1,924 

408 

878 

1,148 
1,646 
1,018 

547 

1,085 
24 

314 

370 

230 

170 

254 

1,131 


52,696 


Tons. 


Number. 


3,998,082 
1,849,501 

l,393,"5 
909,820 
606,161 

1,119,5*4 

881^79 
396»7I4 
291,680 
269,114 
233,188 
I73»852 
170,577 

174,548 
150,57* 
247,992 

"9»598 

1 99,3*7 

9,493 

62,589 

70,924 

39.158 
74.59* 
32,092 

247,745 


13,722,525 


Total. 


16,536 

8,458 
4,616 
3,403 
3,530 

4,397 

2,827 
2,182 
1,761 

989 
2,115 

489 

1,142 

1,275 
1,734 
1,054 

661 

1,105 

58 

354 


172 

282 
1,259 


61,081 


Actual 
Tonnage. 


*>5*4>319 
2,466,555 

1,441,835 

1,087,303 

876,878 

1,201,802 

944.756 
473.901 
394,7"  8 
335.138 
300,286 
235,483 
231,015 

225,578 
191.275 
254.249 

J59,i57 

209,550 

51,820 

79,939 

8 1,886 

59.397 

75,022 

38,92* 

307,603 


18,288,391 


Casnw) 


ll,696J* 
3,700* 

1,4423 
1,41&£ 

1,3663 

63&S 
GOO! 
4671' 
43Uf 
SHJf 

sas 

327* 
27iS 
266,3 

23823 

22M1 
1*« 

1140 


1«J* 

755* 
12* 

327JA 


27,4S*P 


*  Although  the  number  of  ships  is  materially  affected  by  the  exclusion  of  those  of  2c  t* 
nnd  upwards,  yet  as  regards  the  tonnage  the  difference  is  but  slight  -r  as  the  total  of  all  Teas' 
over  20  Ions  is  stated  at  19,000,000,  and  for  ships  of  50  tons  and  upwards  at  more  As 
18,000,000  tons. 


"  In  the  above  table,  the  principal  maritime  countries  are 
arranged  according  to  the  amount  of  tonnage  belonging  to  each, 
on  the  1st  January,  1879. 

"  The  merchant  navy  of  the  United  Kingdom  takes  the  lead, 
and  is  represented  by  a  tonnage  of  2,000,000  steam  and  400,000 
sailing  tons,  making  in  computed  tons  a  total  of    more  than 
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• 
1 1,500,000,  which  corresponds  to  a  proportion  of  43  per  cent,  of 
the  merchant  navies  of  the  world.     If,  however,  we  take  the  whole 
of  the  British  empire,  the  tonnage  amounts  to  nearly  14,000,000, 
about  half  the  total  tonnage  of  the  world. 

"  The  United  States  ranks  next  with  an  aggregate  burthen  of 
rather  less  than  4,000*000  tons;  then  comes  Norway,  but  with 
1,500,000  tons  only,  followed  closely  by  Germany,  Prance,  and  the 
British  possessions  in  North  America.  Italy  comes  next  with  a 
total  of  nearly  a  million  tons,  and  Sweden  and  Spain  appear  also 
to  be  well  represented  in  the  matter  of  tonnage. 

"  The  following  statement  gives  the  proportional  tonnage  to 
every  1,000  head  of  population,  and  in  this  case  it  will  be  observed 
that  the  order  in  which  the  countries  appear  differs  from  that  in 
the  preceding  table : — 

To  every  1,000  Inhabitants! 

Countries.  Tom. 

Norway    , 814 

United  Kingdom    339 

British  possessions  in  America 236 

Denmark 1 68 

Sweden. 139 

Greece 137 

Finland    134 

Netherlands 1 1 7 

United  States 77 

**  France,  Italy,  Spain,  and  Germany  are  represented  by  a  ton- 
nage varying  from  30  to  33  tons  per  1,000  head  of  population.  It 
appears  from  the  foregoing  statement  that  it  is  the  northern  races 
which  are  the  most  interested  in  navigation,  and  among  them  the 
Norwegians  and  English.  In  the  south,  Greece,,  considering  how 
thinly  populated  that  country  is,  takes  a  very  high  rank  in  mari- 
time affairs.  We  might  continue  our  calculations  by  comparing 
the  computed  tonnage  with  the  total  area  of  the  different  countries, 
and  even  with  the  extent  of  their  sea  coasts ;  but  on  these  points, 
and  more  especially  the  latter,  there  is  an  absenee  of  reliable  in- 
formation. 

"  There  is  another  fact  clearly  established  by  these  statements, 
which  is  that  England  is  incontestably  entitled  to  the  first  place  in 
steam  navigation,  seeing  that  her  total  steam  tonnage  exceeds-  two 
millions  and  a  half,  which  is  more  than  half  the  actual  total  of  the 
whole  steam  tonnage  of  the  world.  The  United  States  follows  with 
617,000  £ons;  France  with  270,000;  then  comes  Germany  with 
177,000  tons. 

"  The  proportion  of  computed  steam  tonnage  to  the  total  com- 
puted tonnage  is  on  the  average  about  50  per  cent.;  but  this  is 
exceeded  in  some  cases,  for  instance,  by  England,  for  which  it  is 
established  in  the  ratio  of  66  per  cent. ;  France,  57  per  cent. ;  and 
Austria  and  Spain  5 1  per  cent.  In  Italy,  on  the  contrary,  the  pro- 
portion is  as  low  as  17*5  per  cent.,  and  in  Norway,  9*5  per  cent. 
As  regards  sailing  vessels,  Norway  is  exceptionally  well  repre- 
sented, having  a  proportion  of  737  tons  to  every  1,000  inhabitants, 
thus  comparing  favourably  with  Canada,  which  has  a  merchant  navy 
of  about  the  same  strength,  the  proportion  in  the  latter  case  being 
at  the  rate  of  only  193  tons  to  every  1,000  inhabitants. 
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"  A  table  which  has  particularly  attracted  our  attention,  and 
which  appears  to  ns  to  be  one  of  the  most  interesting,  is  the  follow- 
ing, showing  the  shipping  of  the  most  important  ports,  these  ports 
being  arranged  in  the  order  of  their  importance,  as  regards  the 
amount  of  tonnage  belonging  to  each  : — 


PorU. 


Tonnage  of  Merchant  Vessels  over  50  Tone  legjete*. 


8teamahipa. 


Tons. 


Sailing  8hips. 


Tone. 


TotaL 


"Aetnal" 
Tone. 


Tons. 


1.  Liverpool  

2.  London  

8.  Glasgow 

4.  New  York 

6.  Marseilles  f    

6.  Hull   

7.  Newcastle  

8.  Sunderland    

9.  Hamburg  

10.  Bremen 

11.  North  Shields    

12.  Boston  and  Charlestown .... 

13.  St.  John  (New  Brunswick) 

14.  Greenock   

15.  Philadelphia 

16.  West  Hartlepool  

17.  San  Francisco    

18.  Havre     

19.  Barcelona  

20.  Genoa 

21.  Syra  (1872)  

22.  Leith 

23.  Trieste    

24.  Cardiff   

25.  Camogli 

26.  Amsterdam    

27.  Odessa    

28.  Bilbao    

29.  Copenhagen  

30.  Aberdeen  

31.  Yarmouth 

32.  Arundel 

33.  Dundee  

84.  Southampton 

35.  Bath  

36.  Gothenburg   

37.  Antwerp 

38.  Bergen  


570,308 
379^83 
206,788 
i56>°39 
15**369 
137,67a 
106,586 

74,5i8 
59,655 
80,158 
16,341 
5,375 
35,179 
5*,473 
85,406 
5*,34i 
54,778 
41,706 

34,**i 
6,968 
61,889 
56,836 
54,164 

36,484 
50,852 
38,015 
4*,»45 

22, 188 

437 
688 
26,635 
37,783 
*,i*3 
**,744 
4i,9H 
24,684 


1,077,827 

619,764 

353,015 

533,312 

57,258 

39,867 

59,847 

110,934 

142,462 

157,284 

72,385 

239,612 

266,992 

170,065 

114,892 

8,990 

105,295 

74,262 

99,567 

115,905 

187,652 

18,282 

28.290 

21,059 

183,026 

64,974 

20,208 

50,594 

35,861 

97,619 

161,505 

154,166 

68,937 

31,658 

'  130,658 

67,076 

7,652 

56,756 


1,601,009 
1,190,072 
73*,7y8 
740,100 
213,297 
I9«,736 

197,519 
217,5*0 
216,970 
*i6,939 
*5*,543 
*55»953 
*7*,367 
205,244 
167,365 
94,396 
157,636 
129,040 
i4»,*)3 
150,1*6 
194,620 
80,171 
85,126 

75,**3 

183,026 

101,458 

71,060 

88,609 

78,706 

119,807 

161,942 

154,854 
95,57* 
69,441 

13^,781 
89,820 
49,586 
81440 


2,647,378 

2,330,688 
1,492£64» 
1,153,676 
525,375 
496,474 
472,863: 
430,692 
366,006 
336,249 
312,859 


283,117 

275,602 

272,311 

265,206 

262,318 

238,596 

224,685 

218,568 

208,556§ 

203,949 

198,796 

185,551 

183,026 

174,426 

172,764 

164,639 

164,396 

164,188 

162,816 

156,230 

148,842 

146,007 

187  027 

135,806 

133,454 

130,808 


*  Exclusive  of  Greenock. 

f  The  following  is  the  tonnage  belonging  to  the  principal  French  ports : — 
Dunkirk,  35,0*6;  Boulogne,  9,888;  Fecamp,  9,513  ;  Havre,  129,040;  fUten. 
9,838;  Granville,  12,629;  Saint  Malo,  37,024;  Saint  Servan,  16,004;  Nantes, 
111,951;  Saint  Nazaire,  27,325;  Bordeaux,  110,805;  Aries,  10,981;  and 
Marseilles,  213,297. 

X  Exclusive  of  North  and  South  Shields. 

§  The  vear  1872  is  the  latest  for  which  it  appears  M.  Kiaer  was  able  to 

iin  any  information  respecting  the  tonnage  of  Syra. 
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"  Thus  from  the  preceding  statement  it  will  be  seen  that  Liver- 
pool  and  London  are  the  two  greatest  shipping  ports,  their  mer- 
cantile marine  being  equal,  if  not  greater,  in  importance  than  the 
whole  commercial  fleets  of  countries  like  France,  Germany,  Norway, 
and  Italy,  which  rank  among  the  principal  maritime  powers  of  the 
world.  London  has  the  largest  proportion  of  steam  tonnage,  but; 
Liverpool  greatly  preponderates  in  sailing  tonnage.  The  Glasgow 
steam  tonnage  and  New  York  sailing  tonnage  approach  the  nearest 
to  London,  although  the  total  belonging  to  these  two  ports  is 
greatly  inferior  to  that  of  London.  Marseilles  ranks  fifth,  imme- 
diately following  the  four  ports  already  mentioned.  Havre  only 
appears  in  the  eighteenth  place;  but  here  we  may  incidentally 
remark  that  this  port  contrasts  favourably  with  Antwerp,  with 
which  it  is  frequently  compared,  inasmuch  as  the  latter  only  takes 
the  thirty-seventh  place.  On  the  other  hand,  Bremen  and  Hamburg 
take  precedence  of  Havre,  while  Barcelona  and  Genoa  are  about 
on  a  par  with  it. 

"  The  time  at  our  disposal  will  not  permit  of  our  reviewing  all 
the  tables  showing  the  distribution  of  the  vessels  classed  according 
to  tonnage ;  we  must,  however,  make  an  exception  in  favour  of  the 
one  showing  number  and  tonnage  of  vessels  over  3,000  tons  register, 
which  are  all  for  the  most  part  belonging  to  the  great  trans- 
oceanic lines. 

u  The  number  of  these  large  steamships  amounts  to  593,  and 
their  distribution  is  as  follows  : — 


Countries. 


Veuels. 


Tonnage. 


1.  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 

2.  France    

3.  United  States    

4.  Germany   

6.  Netherlands , 

6.  Spain 

7.  Belgium 

8.  Russia    

9.  British  possessions  in  America 
10.  Austria  

Other  oountries 

Total 


393 

52 

48 

40 

17 

11 

9 

9 

4 

2 

8 


593 


818,316 

"6,336 
97,870 

75>«3 
34>47o 

»M35 
17,696 
17,080 

7,559 

3»36a 

13**** 


1,222,569 


"  Here  again  it  will  be  observed  that  not  only  does  England, 
both  as  regards  the  number  and  tonnage  of  her  vessels,  rank  far 
above  all  other  countries,  but  in  this  table  the  preponderance  is 
much  greater  even  than  that  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  general 
steam  shipping  table,  that  is,  the  one  showing  tbe  tonnage  of  all 
steam  vessels  over  50  tons  register.  Another  fact  worthy  of  atten- 
tion is  that,  although  in  the  general  table  the  United  States  ranks 
above  France,  in  this  case,  the  positions  are  reversed,  ard  as  the 
aggregate  steam  tonnage  of  Prance  amounts  to  270,717,  of  which 
1  ^336  tons  are  composed  of  ships  of  more  than  3,000  tons  register, 
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it  is  evident  that  the  very  prominent  part  played  by  this  country 
in  the  steam  navigation  of  the  world  is  owing  to  the  large  trans- 
atlantic trade  in  which  she  is  engaged." 


II- — The  Territorial  Acquisitions  of  Russia  during  the  Reign 
of  Alexander  II. 

The  following  is  translated  from  an  article  in  the  Journal  de 
St.  Petersbourg  of  £gjj»,  1881— Signed  A.  V. 

A  very  interesting  volume  has  recently  been  published,  by 
General  Strelbitsky,  who  is  already  well  known  in  the  scientific 
world  as  the  author  of  a  valuable  work  on  the  area  of  the  Russian 
Empire,  showing  the  conclusions  he  has  arrived  at,  after  very 
careful  study  of  the  best  maps  and  reference  to  the  most  reliable 
authorities,  as  to  the  actual  extent  of  territory  which  has  been 
annexed  or  ceded  by  Russia  during  the  period  comprised  between 
1855  and  1881.  It  will  be  unnecessary  to  exhaustively  review  the 
publication,  as  a  short  summary  will  suffice  to  show  the  general 
importance  of  this  work,  which  cannot  fail  to  be  of  interest  to  the 
student  of  Russian  history. 

In  1855,  the  yoar  of  the  accession  of  the  Czar  Alexander  II, 
the  Russian  Empire  covered  an  area  of  ^,842,96  r  square  versts, 
distributed  as  follows : — 

Vemts. 

Russia  in  Europe 4,801,087 

„        Asia  ~ ix,87&,i74 

„,        America    . ~ 1,163,700 

18,842,961 

In  1856,  10,725  square  versts  of  territory  on  the  borders  of 
the  Danube  and  the  Pruth  were  ceded  by  Russia  in  accordance 
with  the  terms  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris.  In  1858  the  treaty  of  Aigun 
concluded  with  China  on  the  16th  May,  de6nitely  fixed  the  frontiers 
of  Russia  and  the  Celestial  Empire.  By  the  terms  of  this  inter- 
national treaty,  the  whole  of  the  left  bank  of  the  Amoor  from  the 
confluence  of  the  Aigun  as  far  as  the  Pacific  Ocean,  was  recognised 
as  Russian  territory ;  while  the  right  bank  of  the  stream  extending 
as  far  as  the  0 arson ri  remained  in  the  possession  of  the  Chinese 
Government,  and  the  land  comprised  between  the  Oursouri  and  the 
sea  was  to  be  provisionally  in  the  hands  of  both  the  contracting1 
powers.  By  this  demarcation  the  treaty  of  Aigun  established  the 
incontestable  rights  of  Russia  to  the  507,552  square  versts  forming 
the  province  of  Amoor.  In  1859,  by  the  subjugation  of  Daghestan, 
which  was  completed  by  the  taking  of  Gounib,  Russia  in  Europe 
benefited  to  the  extent  of  an  additional  1 5,401  square  versts  of  terri- 
tory.    In  the  following  year  the  Treaty  of  Pekin  concluded  on  the 
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2nd  November  by  General  Ignatieff  definitely  settled  the  question 
of  the  possession  of  the  right  bank  of  the  Amoor  from  the  Onrsonri 
to  the  Ocean,  a  question  which,  was  left  undecided  by  the  treaty  of 
Aigun,  and  this  settlement  gave  to  the  Russian  Empire  the  province 
of  Oursouri,  representing  an  extent  of  282,610  square  versts  of 
territory.  In  1861,  in  order  to  afford  additional  security  to  the 
Perovsky  fort,  our  principal  stronghold  in  Central  Asia,  which  was 
left  exposed  to  the  frequent  attacks  of  the  half  savage  nomad  popu- 
lations, it  was  found  necessary  to  build  the  fortress  of  Djulek,  an 
important  strategical  position ;  for  this  purpose  General  Deboy 
stormed  and  captured  Din-Kourgane ;  the  result  of  the  campaign 
which  followed  this  act  was  a  clear  gain  to  the  Empire  of  11,944 
square  versts.  During  the  year  1862,  in  view  of  the  frequent  depre- 
dations committed  by  the  Khokan  tribes  on  Russian  territory,  it 
being  decided  to  have  recourse  to  energetic  measures  to  effectually 
put  down  these  marauding  raids,  and  to  overawe  the  hostile  tribes, 
an  expedition  under  Colonel  Kolpakovsky  was  sent  against  them  ; 
after  several  engagements,  Tokmak,  Piscbpek,  and  Merke,  were 
stormed  and  captured,  thus  placing  an  extent  of  15,802  versts  under 
Russian  rule.  In  186-1  the  Caucasian  war  was  brought  to  an  end 
by  the  submission  of  the  mountaineers  of  the  eastern  shore  of  the 
Black  Sea,  and  thereby  Russia  became  confirmed  in  the  possession 
of  about  47.069  square  versts,  32,088  of  which  were  in  Europe  and 
14,981  in  Asia.  In  the  same  year  our  possessions  in  Central  Asia 
were  very  considerably  increased ;  the  result  of  an  expedition  under 
General  Tchernaieff,  which  was  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of 
assuring  the  security  of  our  frontiers,  being  the  capture  of  Aoulie- 
Ata,  Turkestan,  and  Tchemkent,  and  the  acquisition  of  105,822 
square  versts  of  territory.  In  1864  the  international  commission 
for  the  delimitation  of  the  Russo-Cbinese  frontier  in  accordance 
with  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  Pekin  of  the  2nd  November,  I860, 
fixed  as  the  limits  of  Russian  territory  the  southern  fortresses  of 
Tien-Schan,  from  the  mountains  of  Khan  Tengheri  as  far  as 
Khokan,  assigning  to  us  the  region  of  Narin.  But  the  Kashgar 
sovereign  having  refused  to  accept  the  decision  of  the  commission, 
and  laid  claims  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Narin,  the  actual  annexation 
of  this  territory  by  Russia  was  deferred  till  1868.  From  the  follow- 
ing year  dated  the  gradual  but  steady  increase  in  our  possessions 
in  Central  Asia,  the  result  of  successive  campaigns  which  were 
undertaken  solely  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  our  frontiers  and 
putting  down  the  numerous  depredations  committed  by  our  aggres- 
sive neighbours.  Thus  in  1865  we  gained  an  additional  extent  of 
40,097  versts  by  the  capture  of  Taschkent,  Niaz-Bek,  Tchinaz, 
Keleoutchi,  and  Pekent;  in  1866,  30,149  by  the  occupation  of 
Naou,  Kbodjent,  Oura,  Tube,  Zaamine,  and  Djionzak;  in  1867, 
2,597,  by  the  occupation  of  Yany-Kourgano;  in  1868,  12,445  m 
Samarcande,  Katty-Kourgan,  and  Ourgout,  and  73,525  in  the 
valley  of  the  Nariu,  in  the  possession  of  which  territory  the  com- 
mission of  Tchougoutchak  in  1864  had  confirmed  our  right.  In 
1870,  an  additional  11,842  versts  were  obtained  by  the  annexation 
of  Zariavschane  and  Iagnaou,  and  in  1873, 257,703  versts,  the  result 
of  the  Khiva  expedition,  and  the  convention  of  the  12th  August 
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which  took  from  that  Khanate  and  assigned  to  Russia  the  territory 
comprised  by  the  right  bank  of  the  Amou  Daria,  the  delta  of  the 
stream  and  part  of  the  Sea  of  Aral.  Again,  in  1874  there  was  an 
additional  extent  of  281,898  versts  gained  by  the  establishment  of 
a  regular  administration  in  the  Trans- Caspian  zone,  which  had  been 
composed  in  1873  of  the  territory  comprised  between  the  .Caspian 
Sea  on  the  west,  the  A  trek  on  the  south,  Onzboi  on  the  east,  and 
bounded  on  the  north  by  a  straight  line  drawn  below  Koungrad  to 
the  bay  of  Mertvoi  Koultouk  on  the  shores  of  the  Caspian.  While 
as  a  consequence  of  the  brilliant  successes  of  the  Russian  arms,  the 
boundaries  of  the  Empire  were  very  considerably  enlarged  in  Central 
Asia,  in  America  on  the  contrary  a  large  portion  of  territory  form- 
ing part  of  our  possessions  there,  together  with  the  Aleoutian 
Islands,  were  in  accordance  with  the  conditions  of  the  treaty 
executed  on  the  5^  March,  1867,  handed  over  to  the  United  States. 
This  cession  of  territory  reduced  the  actual  extent  in  the  possession 
of  the  Empire  by  1,163,700  square  versts. 

In  1875  by  the  treaty  of  *%]ff,  Japan  ceded  to  Russia  that 
portion  of  the  island  of  Saghalin  hitherto  under  Japanese  rule,  and 
representing  an  area  of  29,500  versts,  in  exchange  for  the  Kourile 
archipelago,  measuring  about  4,340  versts.  In  the  same  year  the 
Khan  of  Khokan,  Nasr  Eddin,  after  his  defeat  at  Makhral,  signed 
a  treaty  of  peace  agreeing  to  hand  over  to  Russia  17,670  versts  of 
territory  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Syr  Daria  and  the 
Narin.  But  the  war  party  in  the  Khanate  refusing  to  recognise 
their  defeat,  and  insisting  upon  continuing  the  war,  deposed  Nasr 
Eddin,  and  appointed  as  his  successor  Poulat  Bek,  who  resumed 
hostilities,  carrying  on  a  war  which  was  only  terminated  by  a 
brilliant  victory  of  General  Skobeleff  at  Andidjan,  and  resulted  in 
the  military  occupation  of  the  rest  of  the  kingdom  and  the  end  of 
its  political  existence.  By  this  occupation  and  the  expedition  of 
Alai  the  Empire  benefited  in  1876  to  the  extent  of  59,561  square 
versts.  In  1878,  Article  45  of  the  treaty  of  Berlin  restored  to 
Russia  that  portion  of  Bessarabia,  covering  an  area  of  8,128  versts, 
which  was  ceded  in  1856,  and  by  the  terms  of  Article  58,  Turkey 
recognised  the  right  of  Russia  to  the  possession  of  the  provinces  of 
Kars  and  Batoum,  with  a  superficies  of  22,678  square  versts. 

The  preceding  figures  may  be  briefly  Summarised  in  the 
following  table  :-— 
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Year*. 


1858.. 
'59.. 

I860.. 
'61.. 
'62.. 
'63.. 
'64.. 
'66.. 
'66.. 
'67.. 


1870.. 
71.. 
72.. 
73.. 

74.. 
75.. 
76.. 
77.. 
78.. 
79.. 


1880.. 


Total 


Territory  Annexed. 


In  Europe. 


Square  verate. 


32,088 


8,iz8 


5»6i7 


Ini 


Square  verata. 
507,552 


282,610 
11,944 

15,802 

120,803 

40,097 

80,149 

2,597 

85,970 


11,842 


257,703 

281,898 

47,170 

59,561 

22,678 


1,778,376 
t 


M33.993 


Tears. 

Territory  Ceded 

In  Europe. 

In  Asia. 

In  America. 

1866 

Square  versta. 
10,725  • 

Square  vents. 
4,340 

Square  versts. 

»57 

1,163,700 

75 

Total   

^10,725 

4,340 

1,163,700 

J 

1,178,765 

It  would  therefore  appear  from  the  foregoing  statement  that, 
deducting  the  extent  of  land  ceded,  the  Russian  Empire  has  actually 
acquired  in  Europe  and  Asia,  in  the  period  comprised  between  the 
years  18*55  and  1881,  a  total  of  1,818,928  versts,  44,892  of  which 
are  in  Europe,  and  1,774,036  in  Asia.  But  on  the  other  hand  a 
large  extent  of  territory  amounting  to  1,163,700  versts,  forming 
part  of  the  Russian  possessions  in  America,  were  ceded  to  the 
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United  States  Government,  thus  leaving  a  total  gain  of  655,228 
versts  to  the  Empire.  On  the  1st  January,  1881,  Russia,  had  an 
area  of  19,498,189  versts,  distributed  as  follows: — 4)845,979  versts 
in  Europe,  and  14,652,210  in  Asia.  These  figures  are  exclusive  of 
the  province  of  Kouldja,  covering  an  area  of  58,009  versts,  for  the 
possession  of  which,  negotiations  had  been  for  some  considerable 
time  carried  on  with  the  Chinese  Government,  represented  by  the 
Marquis  Tseng  at  St.  Petersburg,  negotiations  which  resulted  in  a 
treaty  shortly  to  be  ratified  by  both  powers.  It  appears  also  that 
in  the  statement  given  by  General  Strelbitsky  of  the  total  extent  of 
territory  acquired,  the  country  of  the  Tekke  Turcomans,  which  after 
the  taking  of  Gheok  Tepe  was  annexed  by  Russia,  and  which  com- 
prises in  fact  the  Trans- Caspian  province,  is  not  included;  the 
conclusion  therefore  is  that  the  calculations  made  by  him  are  not 
strictly  accurate,  inasmuch  as  the  figures  he  gives  as  representing 
the  actual  superficies  of  the  Empire  are  certainly  understated.  As 
we  wish  merely  to  confine  ourselves  to  a  short  notice  of  General 
Strelbit sky's  work,  we  will  not  go  very  deeply  into  the  question  of 
the  very  great  importance  of  Russian  territorial  aggrandisement 
during  the  period  1855-81 ;  one  fact  however  is  worthy  of  notice, 
that  these  acquisitions  which  in  Europe  restored  to  Russia  a  portion 
of  the  national  soil  ceded  in  1856,  and  in  Asia  had  a  very  consider- 
able influence  over  the  advance  of  civilisation,  have  exceeded  in 
importance  those  of  any  reign  since  that  of  Peter  the  Great ;  and 
while  these  acquisitions,  by  their  extent,  shed  a  lustre  over  the 
Russian  arms,  which  so  successfully  promoted  a  career  of  conquest 
abroad,  they  may  also  lay  claim  to  the  rare  merit  of  not  being 
inspired  by  schemes  of  ambition  and  mere  love  of  conquest,  but 
solely  for  the  spread  of  intelligence,  the  interests  of  peace,  and  to 
assure  the  benefits  of  civilisation  to  a  people  hitherto  plunged  in 
ignorance  and  barbarism.  In  conclusion  it  may  be  added  that 
M.  Strelbitsky  briefly  sketches  a  history  of  all  the  facts  in  connec- 
tion with  the  successive  conquests,  accompanying  it  with  texts  of 
the  actual  treaties,  and  three  excellent  maps,  which  show  at  a 
glance  the  increase  of  power  during  the  reign  of  a  sovereign  for 
whom  Russia  will  ever  retain  a  tender  remembrance. 


III.— Turkish  Official  Statistics. 

We  extract  the  following  from  the  Journal  of  the  Society  of  Arts 
of  12th  August,  1881:  — 

"  Two  interesting  and  noteworthy  subjects  appear  in  the 
Saalnami,  or  Official  Almanack  in  Turkish,  of  1296  (1881),  a  Year 
Book  published  at  the  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction.  The  one  is 
a  statistical  account  of  the  exports  and  imports  in  Turkey  proper 
for  the  year  1294  (1878),  and  the  other  is  a  census  of  the  male 
>4|Ppulation  of  the  empire,  as  well  as  the  enumeration  of  dwellings 

<vch  vilayet.     The  value  of  the  former  is  particularly  enhanced 
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in  consequence  of  the  detailed  statement  of  the  commercial  move- 
ment which  took  place  with  each  country  separately  with  which 
Turkey  stands  in  commercial  relations,  and  because  it  is  the  first 
work  of  the  kind  published  by  the  Government.  It  will  be  observed 
that  England  figures  in  these  accounts  for  over  |^ths  of  the  entire 
amount. 

"  Bearing  in  mind  too  that  the  general  commercial  movement, 
as  shown  in  the  following  table,  cannot  be  taken  as  a  normal 
standard  of  the  commerce  of  this  country,  1878  was  the  year  when 
the  Turco-Rnssian  war  was  terminated ;  a  great  part  of  the  Mus- 
sulman able  male  population  were  kept  under  arms  for  two  con- 
secutive years,  which  deprived  agriculture  of  its  hands ;  while  some 
of  the  richest  provinces  of  the  empire  were  devastated  by  the  war, 
locusts,  and  famine,  this  must  have  caused  a  diminution  in  the 
general  exchange  of  at  least  one-third.  The  second  part,  viz.,  the 
census  of  the  population,  although  incomplete,  is  yet  interesting  in 
so  far  as  it  gives  an  approximate  idea  what  the  population  of  Turkey 
proper  is,  or,  at  all  events,  what  the  Saalnamvi  assumes  it  to  be. 

"  Without  entering  into  the  accuracy  of  the  following  items, 
I  will  merely  confine  myself  to  reproduce  the  statements  of  the 
Saalnami : — 

Table  1. — Statement  of  Imparts  and  Exports  for  the  Year  1294  (1878). 


Tmports. 

Exports. 

Karnes  of  Countries. 

Value  of 
Merchimdise. 

Custom  House 
Duty  Levied. 

Value  of 
Merchandise. 

Custom  House 
Duty  Levied. 

Spain  

Piastres. 

2,461 

971,067,606 

282,515,715 

56>99*,45° 

8,075,290 

41*^29,333 

54,909,960 

H2,390»942 

325,292,148 

1 1,007,695 

31,901,739 

797,184 

62,047,596 

196,950 

7,768,060 

509,465 

2*83,399 
1,328,132 

6,361 

Piaatrea. 

245 

70,238,401 

20,350,786 

3,815,408 

681,120 

2,997,209 

8,666,008 

10,259,417 

23,428,056 

793,026 

2,512,914 

67,297 

8,157,322 

14,402 

559,299 

86,681 

252,955 

108,334 

458 

Piaatrea. 

25M41 
352,177,010 

9i,975>996 

14,236,884 

6,888 

9, 112,633 

5,255,044 

34,375,036 

256»56o,576 

3,351,649 

32,163,140 

48,439,008 

139,835 

563,757 

348,461 

1,888 

390,239 

Piaatrea. 

2,272 

3,172,403 

737,778 

128,233 

62 

England 

Austria,  Hungary 
Italy    

Belgium ^ 

America  

Persia 

82,013 

163,380 

810,289 

2,309,142 

30,165 

806,042 

8,478,488 

10,018 

40,029 

Russia 

Prance 

Holland  

Greece 

Effvnt  

±±*j¥v 

Tunis  

Roumania  

Samos 

Bulgaria 

25,037 

Sweden    

17 

Prussia    

8,513 

Germany     

Servia 

, 

Total  piastres .... 

2,000,922,486 

147,828,338 

839,350,485 

10,798,901 

Or  lira  Turca.... 

20,009,224  86c. 

1,478,283  88c. 

8,393,504  85c 

107,989  lc. 

"  Oross    total    of    exportation    and    importation,  lira    Turca 
28,402,729  71c;  duties  levied,  lira  Turca  1,586,222  39c.     In  ordi- 
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nary  times  the   external   commercial   intercourse  of  Turkey  can 
certainly  not  be  less  than  40,000,000/. 

Table  2.— Statement  of  the  Number  of  Male  Population  and  Bmldixtjt, 


Names  of  Vilayets. 


Constantinople* 

Broussa   

Syriaf 

Archipelago  t 

Djanik  and  Trebizond  

Angora    

Siras    

Aleppo    

Adana 

Ismid  and  Bigba  (dependency  1 

of  Constantinople)     J 

Konia 

Castamouni 

Aidin  (Smyrna)  §    

Diaribekir§ 

Jerusalem   

Tanina    

Salonika 

Terhala   

Monastir§   

Cossova§ 

Adrianople 

Erzeroom§  

Van§    

Bitlis§ 

Total    


Number  of 

Male 
Population. 


503,033 
38i,350 
H6»579 
459»i" 
342,000 
317,666 
308,895 
1 70,000 

1*5*832 

390,098 

3i5itn 
387,189 

3*4>843 
90,192 

389,251 
452»6i3 
1*3,183 

*7*,659 
181,310 
163,126 
176,850 
i7,3«o 
49,096 


6,098,318 


Number  of 
nooses. 


69,984 
204,170 
158,851 

69,413 
187,746 
127,100 
124,998 
130,000 

68,660 

52,419 

157,124 
109,933 
191,045 
138,920 

29.516 
147,147 
182,260 

49,257 
105,771 

69,105 
134,605 

65,726 
5,843 

21,529 


2,583,121 


*  No  census  yet  made. 

J  Some  islands  not  completed  yet. 


f  Exclusive  of  Hauran. 

§  Not  completed  yet 


"  Assuming  the  male  population  of  Constantinople  to  be  350,000, 
and  allowing  for  the  incomplete  census  of  certain  vilayets,  as  well 
as  Bagdad,  Tripoli  in  Barbary,  &c.,  the  entire  population  of  Turkey 
proper,  may  very  likely  amount  in  round  numbers  to  sixteen  miU*o**i 
including  the  female  sex. 

"S.  Stab, 
"  Gorr.  Memb.  Society  of  Ark- 
"  Constantinople  and  Smyrna,  27th  May,  1881." 


TV. — Bankruptcy  Statistics. 

The  following  is  taken  from  the  Times  of  the  19th  May,  1881:— 

Considering  how  much  bankruptcy  has  been  discussed  of  W* 

any  attempts  have  been 
Statements  are  made  on 
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years,  it  is,  perhaps,  surprising  that  hardly  any  attempts  have  been 
the  subject  statistically. 


made  to  set  out 
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particular  points,  such  as  the  increase  of  the  number  of  proceed- 
ings in  recent  years,  and  especially  the  increase  of  liquidations  and 
compositions  compared  with  bankruptcy  proper;  or  we  are  told 
how  compositions  have  been  increasing  in  Dumber  and  the  quality 
of  the  dividends  deteriorating ;  or  we  have  an  estimate  like  that  of 
Mr.  Chamberlain,  that  the  losses  by  bankruptcy  amount  at  the 
present  time  to  25  million  pounds  a- year.  But  there  is  no  attempt 
to  answer  the  main  questions  in  a  statistical  view,  such  as  the  ten- 
dency  of  bankruptcy  to  rise  or  fall  in  particular  years  apart  from 
legislation ;  the  amount  of  losses  in  average  and  not  merely  in 
exceptional  years ;  the  results  of  different  systems  of  administra- 
tion, whether  like  or  unlike ;  and  the  precise  effect  a  given  piece  of 
legislation  may  have.  To  state  these  questions  is  to  show  that  the 
'subject  requires  somewhat  nice  handling  statistically,  and  in  this 
view  even  Mr.  Chamberlain's  recent  speech,  though  he  had  all  the 
resources  of  the  Board  of  Trade  at  his  command,  was  hardly  suf- 
ficient. The  present  is  an  attempt  to  some  extent,  as  far  as  the 
official  figures  carry  us,  and  with  the  help  of  some  unofficial  figures, 
to  fill  up  the  void. 

"  Is  bankruptcy  in  this  country  increasing  or  diminishing  ? 
The  usual  answer  is,  increasing ;  the  most  accessible  figures,  those 
contained  in  the  reports  of  the  controller  in  bankruptcy,  being 
referred  to  for  proof.  From  1870  to  1879,  a  period  of  ten  years,  it 
is  said,  there  is  a  steady  and  even  rapid  increase.  But  any  one  at 
all  acquainted  with  statistics  would  immediately  say  that  such  a 
period  is  too  short  to  justify  any  conclusion.  Bankruptcy,  it  is 
plain,  is  likely  to  vary  according  to  the  ups  and  downs  of  trade — 
to  increase  in  years  of  adversity  and  diminish  in  years  of  pros- 
perity ;  and  every  business  man  knows  it  does  so  vary,  not  only  in 
this  country,  but  in  the  United  States  and  other  countries  where 
credit  is  at  all  developed.  The  above  ten  years'  period,  however, 
begins  with  years  of  prosperity  and  ends  with  years  of  adversity, 
which  would  be  quite  sufficient  to  account  for  a  large  increase  of 
insolvencies,  quite  apart  from  any  changes  of  legislation  facilitating 
them  or  the  reverse.  To  form  any  idea  of  national  progress  or  the 
reverse,  we  must  go  back  a  good  deal  further.  Unfortunately,  there 
are  no  good  official  statistics  prior  to  1861.  Before  that  the  sta- 
tistics were  most  incomplete.  Since  1861,  however,  it  may  be  con- 
sidered that  legislation  has  been  substantially  the  same  as  far  as  it 
was  likely  to  affect  the  number  of  cases  coming  into  court ;  and 
since  then  the  totals  of  all  such  cases,  classing  bankruptcy,  liquida- 
tion, and  composition  together,  have  been : — 


V-M  Number 

Iear-  of  Cases. 

1862 12,314 

'63 11,466 

'64. 10,828 

,fi5 13,509 

W 13,584 

'67 1^,906 

'68... 17,240 

'69 15,064 

'70 5»ooa 


Tear. 


Number 
of  Cases. 

1871   6,280 

'72   6,835 

'73   7,489 

'74  7,919 

'75  7,889 

'76  9,*49 

'77  9,533 

'78  n,450 

'79  13,132 

2  K  2 
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"  We  venture  to  say  that  any  statistician  would  conclude  from 
such  figures  that  bankruptcy  is  not  increasing.  The  whole  period 
embraced  is  eighteen  years,  and,  dividing  it  into  two  equal  parts,  it 
is  plain  that  the  average  is  higher — very  much  higher — in  the  first 
than  in  the  second  nine  years.  The  average  in  the  first  nine  years 
is,  in  fact,  as  high  as  12,800,  and  in  the  second  nine  years  it  is 
rather  less  than  9,000.  It  will  also  be  observed  that,  as  surmised 
beforehand,  there  is  an  obvious  rise  and  fall  in  bankruptcy.  The 
highest  years  in  the  first  column  are  1867  and  1868,  and  in  the 
second  column  1878  and  1879  ;  and  about  the  lowest  years  in  both 
are  1862-63  and  1872-73,  the  rise  and  fall  thus  extending  over  a 
period  of  just  about  ten  years.  To  conclude,  therefore,  from  bank- 
ruptcy statistics  of  ten  years — ending  with  years  of  adversity  and 
beginning  with  years  of  prosperity — that  bankruptcy  is  increasing 
is  certainly  a  mistake.  The  real  fact  can  only  be  ascertained  on  a 
comparison  of  two  ten  years'  periods  or  more ;  and  when  we  apply 
this  method,  as  we  have  seen,  we  can  only  conclude  that  the  cases 
of  bankruptcy  are  really  diminishing.  Judging  from  some  unofficial 
figures  supplied  by  Messrs.  Perry  and  Co.  to  the  royal  commission 
of  1854  on  bankruptcy,  we  should  say  that  the  diminution  has  been 
going  on  since  1840 ;  but  in  the  absence  of  one  continuous  set  of 
figures,  we  should  not  lay  stress  on  this.  It  is  more  to  the  purpose, 
perhaps,  to  point  out  that  such  a  diminution  of  bankruptcy  as  we 
describe  would  correspond  with  other  facts  of  our  commercial  pro- 
gress during  the  last  half  century.  In  all  that  period  wealth  has 
been  increasing,  and  the  proportion  of  bills  to  the  trade  of  the 
country — that  is,  the  proportion  of  business  carried  on  with  bor- 
rowed money — has  been  diminishing.  In  circumstances  like  these, 
bankruptcy  cannot  but  be  a  diminishing  quantity  from  period  to 
period.  We  believe,  also,  that  there  has  been  some  progress  in 
commercial  morality  generally,  which  would  be  a  fact  correspond- 
ing to  the  diminution  of  crime  and  of  other  social  diseases :  but 
without  dwelling  on  this,  we  may  rest  our  case  as  to  the  tendency 
of  insolvency,  irrespective  of  legislation,  to  diminish  on  the  figures 
of  the  number  of  cases  we  have  cited. 

"  This  comparison  is  defective  in  one  way.  We  do  not  know 
whether  the  aggregate  amount  of  liabilities  and  assets  has  increased 
or  diminished  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  cases.  But  in  the 
absence  of  any  evidence,  we  cannot  assume  that  the  average  mag- 
nitude of  bankruptcy  cases  has  been  increasing,  though  the  number 
has  been  diminishing.  The  experience  since  1870  would  seem  to 
show  that  in  un prosperous  years  a  certain  number  of  cases  of 
unusual  magnitude  swell  the  average,  which  would  otherwise  be 
lowered  by  an  increase  at  the  same  time  of  the  very  small  cases. 
But  we  must  assume  that  such  variations  occurred  in  former  ten 
years'  periods  as  well  as  in  the  last  ten  years.  The  only  definite 
fact  we  have  is  that  the  average  case  in  bankruptcy,  liquidation, 
and  composition  has  ranged  between  the  limits  of  600L  and  900& 
for  assets,  and  2,000/.  to  3,000/.  for  liabilities  between  1871  and 
1879,  variations  too  small  and  covering  too  short  a  period  for  any 
conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  them  as  to  the  tendency  of  average 
bankruptcies  to  increase  or  diminish  in  magnitude. 
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"  The  results  of  the  inquiries  so  far  should  help  us  in  answer- 
ing the  next  question.  The  periodicity  of  bankruptcy,  and  the  fact 
that  there  is  a  ten  years'  period  being  established,  we  must  clearly 
recognise  these  facts  in  estimating  the  economic  loss  of  bankruptcy 
at  the  present  time.  We  must  not  take  one  or  two  unprosperous 
years,  as  Mr.  Chamberlain  appears  to  have  done  in  his  speech,  and 
form  an  estimate  from  these  alone,  but  we  must  strike  the  average 
of  the  last  ten  years'  period.  When  we  do  this,  we  see  in  a  moment 
that  Mr.  Chamberlain's  estimate  of  25  million  pounds  was  only  that 
of  a  maosimum  year.  Looking  at  the  controller's  figures,  we  find 
that  only  in  three  years  out  of  the  ten,  viz.,  1875,  1878,  and  1879, 
did  the  total  liabilities  in  bankruptcy,  without  deducting  anything 
for  assets  at  all,  exceed  25  million  pounds,  while  in  most  of  the 
other  years  the  total  liabilities,  again  without  deducting  anything 
for  assets,  did  not  exceed  20  million  pounds,  and  in  two  years  were 
very  little  over  14  million  pounds.  The  average  annual  loss  on 
any  proper  statistical  reckoning,  therefore,  must  be  a  good  deal 
less  than  25  million  pounds.  The  following  is  an  attempt  to  work 
out  the  loss  in  detail  for  each  year  since  1871,  and  the  average  for 
the  whole  period,  our  plan  being  to  reckon  the  assets  in  bank- 
ruptcies and  liquidations  at  one-half  only  of  the  amount  stated  by 
the  controller,  and  the  compositions  at  the  full  amount,  the  so  called 
assets  in  these  compositions  being,  in  fact,  the  dividend  the  cre- 
ditors are  to  receive :— ■ 

Estimate  of  the  Losses  sustained  by  Creditors  through  Bankruptcies, 

Liquidations,  and  Compositions  in  the  Years  of  1870-79. 

[Amount*  in  thousands  of  pounds,  OOPs  omitted,  17,466,  =  17,456,000/.] 


Liibfflties. 

Assets. 

Net  l>oss, 

Gross 
Amount. 

Net  Amount, 

i.e..  Total  Amount  of 

Compositions  and 

Half  Assets  in  Kaukrupteies 

and  Liquidations. 

i.$n  Liabilities  less 

Amount 

of  Net  Assets  in 

Col.  3. 

1870 

£ 
17;456, 
14,158, 
14,287, 
19,184, 
20,136, 
25,583, 
20,873, 
19,479, 
29,973, 
29,678, 

£ 

5»3«  is 
4»*o7, 
4,3  *4» 
5,988, 
5,43 1, 
7,33*» 
6,165, 

5»989, 
9,023, 

io,i93, 

£ 
3,280, 
2,702, 
2,675, 
3,583, 
3,457, 
4,552, 
8,956, 
3,737, 
5,329, 
6,253, 

£ 
14,1)6, 
11,456, 
11,612, 
15,601, 
16,679, 
20,981, 
16,917, 
i5f74*» 
24,644, 

2j,4*5» 

'71 

72 

'73 

'74 

'75 

'76 

'77 

78 

79 

Total 

210,757, 

63,973, 

89,524, 

171,233, 

Avge.  of  10  jn. 

21,075, 

6,397, 

3,952, 

17,123, 

"  Thns  there  are  only  two  years,  1878  and  1879,  in  which  the 
annual  loss,  on  a  very  strict  reckoning,  approaches  the  figure  of 
25  million  pounds  stated  by  Mr.  Chamberlain.  There  are  also  two 
years,  1871  and  1872,  in  which  the  loss  can  only  be  reckoned  at  less 
than  half  that  amount,  or  1 15  millions  only.    And  the  average  for 
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the  whole  period  is  considerably  tinder  20  million  ponnds,  being 
17,123,000/.  only.  The  average  annnal  loss  at  the  present  time 
cannot,  therefore,  be  pnt  higher  than  the  latter  figure,  and  if  it  is 
true,  as  there  is  reason  to  believe,  that  bankruptcy  diminishes  from 
period  to  period,  the  average  at  the  present  time  mnst  be  still  less. 
Some  addition  should  of  course  be  made,  in  making  up  statistics 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  for  the  losses  arising  through  Scotch  and 
Irish  bankruptcies,  but  these  would  not  largely  swell  the  total. 

"  Of  course,  it  is  a  very  serious  matter  that  the  loss  should  be  so 
great  as  this.  As  Mr.  Chamberlain  properly  pointed  out,  it  is  apart 
from  the  loss  arising  through  companies  liquidating,  and  though 
we  apprehend  this  would  not  make  a  great  difference  in  amount,  it 
would  still  make  some  addition  to  the  Iosb  of  the  community, 
through  insolvency.  But  even  taking  the  average  annual  loss, 
including  companies,  at  20  million  pounds,  still  the  amount  is  not 
a  large  one,  whether  we  compare  it  with  the  aggregate  turn-over 
of  our  trade,  or  the  income  of  the  country.  On  the  turn-over  of 
our  trade,  which  cannot  be  short  of  6,000  million  pounds  a-year, 
the  sum  of  20  million  pounds  is  only  about  one-third  of  1  per  cent. 
On  the  annual  income  of  the  country,  which  may  be  estimated  at 
1,200  million  pounds,  the  sum  is  rather  less  than  2  per  cent.,  and 
011  the  gross  income  of  the  country  assessed  to  income  tax,  it 
amounts  only  to  4  per  cent.  Compared  with  the  other  charges 
and  difficulties  traders  have  to  meet  in  their  business  enterprises, 
these  percentages  are  obviously  not  serious.  Economically,  a  tax 
of  id.  per  lb.  on  sugar,  would  be  just  as  hard  on  the  community. 
As  we  have  always  insisted,  the  real  mischief  of  bankruptcy  is  not 
the  direct  economic  loss  it  entails,  but  the  deterioration  of  credit,  and 
the  social  misery  it  brings  with  it,  which  have  widespread,  indirect 
consequences  that  cannot  be  measured.  Nor  can  we  hope  that 
much  good  will  ensue  from  diminishing  the  direct  economic  loss 
compared  with  what  will  follow  indirectly.  Suppose  the  annual 
loss  were  diminished  one-half,  which  would  be  an  enormous 
success,  the  direct  gain  would  be  no  greater  than  the  remission  of 
1  d.  per  lb.  on  sugar,  which  the  community  hardly  felt  when  it  took 
place.  But  if  the  direct  gain  would  be  little,  the  indirect  benefit 
of  legislation  which  had  a  much  less  direct  effect  would  probably 
be  immense. 

"Passing  to  another  part  of  the  subject,  viz.,  the  different 
systems  of  administering  bankruptcy,  it  is  interesting  to  observe 
the  singular  uniformity  of  results.  It  appears  to  be  almost  a  law 
of  nature  that  bankruptcy  assets  should  only  yield  about  two-thirds 
of  what  the  debtors  estimate  when  the  bankruptcy  begins,  that  the 
cost  of  administering  these  assets  should  average  about  a  third  of 
the  amount,  and  that  the  proportion  of  expenses  should  vary 
inversely  to  the  size  of  estates,  being  highest  in  small  estates,  and 
lower  as  the  estates  increase  in  magnitude.  Whether  we  take  the 
Scotch  system,  which  is  so  often  lauded  as  the  best,  or  the  present 
bankruptcy  system  in  England,  or  former  systems  which  have  been 
tried,  it  is  always  some  such  result  as  we  have  stated  tfrat  comes 
out.  To  take  especially  the  point  of  the  proportion  of  expenses  to 
administration,  we  find  that  in  Scotland,  in  1877  and  1878,  the 
total  amount  of    estates  recovered    in  bankruptcies  closed    was 
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1,298,000/.,  and  as  the  preferential  debts  were  344,000/.,  what  are 
called  the  assets  in  bankruptcy  according  to  the  English  definition 
would  be  954,000/.,  on  which  the  costs  of  293,000/.  would  come 
almost  exactly  to  30  per  cent.  We  believe  the  real  cost  should  be 
higher  than  this,  as  Mr.  Chamberlain  hinted  in  his  speech,  the 
Scotch  plan  of  making  up  the  statistics  dissimulating  the  expenses ; 
but  the  proportion  of  30  per  cent,  is  good  enough  for  practical 
purposes.  In  the  English  bankruptcy  system  according  to  the 
report  of  the  controller  of  bankruptcy,  the  corresponding  figures 
for  bankruptcies  closed  in  1879,  were,  assets  recovered  253,000/., 
expenses  95,778/.,  proportion  of  expenses  to  assets  37*90  per  cent., 
which  is  superficially  not  so  good  as  that  of  the  Scotch  system,  but 
is  really  better,  the  average  estate  in  Scotland  for  the  above  two 
years  being  about  1,500/.,  while  in  bankruptcy  in  England  in  1879 
it  was  barely  250/.  Similar,  if  not  better,  results  were  apparent, 
as  we  have  said,  in  the  old  English  bankruptcy  systems,  as  will 
be  seen  on  reference  to  the  reports  of  the  commissions  of  1840  and 
1854.  One  official  assignee,  Mr.  Edwards,  with  average  assets  of 
508/.  only,  worked  at  a  cost  of  36J  per  cent.,  and  a  commissioner, 
Mr.  Fane,  with  estates  averaging  over  1 ,000/.,  worked  at  a  cost  of 
18  per  cent,  only,  this  hist  being  a  better  result  obviously  than  the 
Scotch  s y stem.  And  cases  were  adduced  before  the  committee  of 
1865,  in  which  large  estates  were  worked  at  a  cost  of  10  per  cent. 
The  important  point  to  keep  in  mind  in  these  matters,  as  the 
controller  in  bankruptcy  is  constantly  noticing,  is  the  size  of  the 
estate ;  for  on  this  mainly,  and  not  on  the  difference  of  systems, 
the  proportion  of  expenses  depends.  The  point  is  most  material 
as  qualifying  any  hopes  which  may  be  entertained  as  to  the 
effect  of  bankruptcy  legislation  in  diminishing  expenses,  increasing 
dividends,  and  so  making  creditors  more  contented.  No  such 
effects  on  the  average  can  be  expected.  Looking  at  the  preceding 
table  of  liabilities  and  assets,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  average 
dividend  represented  by  the  present  proportion  of  effective  assets 
to  liabilities  is  only  45.  per  pound,  or  rather  less.  Suppose  the 
average  proportion  of  expenses  to  be  diminished  from  30  to  20 
per  cent.,  which  would  be  a  great  and  unhoped  for  improvement, 
this  would  increase  the  effective  assets  by  10  per  cent.,  in  other 
words,  would  raise  the  average  dividend  from  4s.  to  4*.  5c?.,  per 
pound.  To  put  the  matter  even  more  strongly,  suppose  that  on 
large  estates  where  the  proportion  of  expenses  is  now  as  low  as 
10  per  cent.,  good  legislation  and  administration  reduced  them  one- 
fourth,  or  from  10  to  7^  per  cent.,  the  increase  of  the  effective 
assets  would  only  be  2^  per  cent.,  and  an  average  dividend  of  even 
10s.  would  only  become  10s.  $d.  These  are  obviously  not  results 
about  which  creditors  are  likely  to  grow  enthusiastic.  Directly 
then,  we  should  say  any  bankruptcy  legislation  however  good,  will 
be  disappointing.  Creditors  in  particular  cases  will  have  no 
palpable  gain  from  it.  The  real  benefits  of  a  good  bankruptcy  law 
in  this  respect,  as  well  as  generally,  will  be  mainly  indirect  in  the 
inducement  to  debtors  to  stop  payment  while  they  have  a  fair 
proportion  of  assets  in  hand,  and  not  in  any  visible  and  great 
reduction  of  costs  as  compared  with  what  is  now  expended  when 
bankruptcy  actually  occurs. 
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"Thus,  while  it  is  expedient  and  necessary  to  improve  bank- 
ruptcy administration,  as  well  as  the  whole  bankruptcy  law,  the 
exact  benefits  to  be  produced  are  hardly  of  the  kind  which  are 
popularly  anticipated.  We  trust  what  we  hare  written  will 
contribute  to  the  formation  of  a  sounder  opinion  on  the  subject,  and 
facilitate  the  proper  working  of  a  Bankruptcy  Act  when  it  is 
passed  as  well  as  its  passage  through  Parliament.  There  has 
been  much  failure  in  past  times,  just  because  little  was  known  as 
to  the  exact  measure  of  the  eyils  to  be  dealt  with,  and  of  the 
improvement  to  be  reasonably  expected.  Now  there  can  be  no 
excuse  for  unreasonable  hopes  beforehand,  or  unreasonable  dis- 
appointment afterwards." 


Y.— Price  of  Best  Coal  in  Port  of  London,  1832-80. 

The  following  return,  moved  for  by  Mr.  John  Talbot,  is  No.  225 
of  Reports  and  Papers  issoed  to  the  House  of  Commons  in  the 
Session  of  1881  :— 

Return  "showing  the  Annual  Average  Price  {exclusive  of  City  or  other 
Dues)  of  the  Best  Coals  at  the  Ship's  side  in  the  Port  of  London,  at  per 
Chaldron,  from  1820  to  1832,  and  at  per  Ton  from  1832  to  1880." 


Year. 

Per 
Chaldron. 

Year. 

Per  Ton. 

Year. 

Per  Ton. 

Year. 

Per  Ton. 

s.     d. 

*.     d. 

*.    d. 

*.     <t. 

1820    .... 

3*    5 

1832  .... 

20   10 

1849  ... 

16     7 

1866  .... 

19     - 

'21    .... 

33     * 

'33  .... 
'34  .... 

17     2 

19    5 

'60  .... 
'51  ... 

16     - 
15     - 

'67  .... 
'68  .... 

19     8 
17     7 

'22    .... 

32     6 

'35  .... 

20  10 

•52  .... 

'5    5 

'69  .... 

17     8 

'36  .... 

21  10 

'53  .... 

20     1 

23   .... 

35     9 

'37  ... 

22  11 

'54  .... 

22     8 

70  .... 

>7     5 

'24   .... 

34     6 

'38  .... 

23    5 

'55  ... 

20  10 

'71  .... 

18       2 

'25   .... 

33   i° 

'39.  .... 
'40  .... 

22    7 
22    6 

'56  ... 
'67  ... 

17  10 
17     7 

'72  .... 
'73  .... 

23     IO 

31     3 

'25   .... 

30     2 

'41  ... 

21     3 

'68  ... 

17     4 

'74  .... 

24    8 

22       9 
20       2 

'27    .... 
'28   .... 

3i     4 
3i     - 

'42  .... 
'43  .... 
'44  .... 

20  1 
19     1 

21  9 

'69  ... 
'60  ... 
'61  .... 

>7     3 
19     - 

'8     5 

'75  .... 
'76  .... 

'2P   .... 

27  n 

'45  ... 

18     1 

'62  ... 

16    6 

77  .... 

18       5 

'46  .... 

16  10 

'63  .... 

17     1 

78  .... 

16    IO 

'30   .... 

29     2 

'47  .... 

19    9 

'64  .... 

19    - 

79  .... 

16    11 

'31    .... 

26    4 

»48  .... 

17     1 

'66  .... 

19     1 

'80  .... 

14    II 

J.  B.  Scott, 
Deputy  Clerk  and  Registrar  of  Coal  Market, 
Goal  Market  Registrar's  Office, 

Goal  Exchange,  5th  May,  1881. 


VI. — Census  of  Congregations  of  the  City  Churches  and  Chapels. 

The  following  is  taken  from  the  St.  James's  Gazette  of  13th 
June,  1881  :— 
-      "  In  another  page  we  print  a  census  table  of  a  rather  remark* 
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able  character,  which  will  not  be  found  in  any  official  return.  It 
was  taken  on  Sunday,  1st  of  May,  and  it  shows  how  many  people 
attended  service  in  all  the  city  churches,  the  number  of  persons 
each  church  can  accommodate,  how  the  various  congregations 
were  made  up,  the  cost  of  ministration,  so  far  as  the  income  of  the 
clergy  goes,  with  some  other  detailed  information  of  an  interesting 
and  surprising  character.  From  this  table  it  will  be  seen  that  on 
this  1st  May,  deducting  officials  and  their  families,  choristers, 
school  children,  and  so  forth,  there  was  m  one  church  a  genuine 
congregation  of  10  persons ;  in  another  of  9 ;  in  another  of  8 ;  in 
another  of  4;  in  another  of  2.  Further,  it  will  be  seen  that  of  57 
city  churches  only  11  had  a  congregation  (with  the  above-men- 
tioned deductions)  of  over  100  persons,  and  that  in  more  than  half 
the  churches  there  were  not  50  of  such  worshippers.  Next,  it  may 
be  noted,  there  were  706  choristers  to  sing  to  a  total  congregation 
(always  with  the  aforesaid  deductions)  of  3,853 — a  very  large 
number  of  these  choristers  being  hired ;  that  the  total  income  of 
the  clergy  who  ministered  to  the  total  general  congregation  of 
3,853  was,  according  to  one  authority,  more  than  36,000/.;  accord- 
ing to  another  nearly  42,000/.  After  looking  at  these  and  some 
other  interesting  figures,  attention  should  be  given  to  the  returns 
of  attendance  at  the  Nonconformist  chapels  on  the  same  day,  from 
which  it  appears  that  the  total  general  congregation  in  1 5  chapels 
nearly  equalled  the  congregations  in  the  57  churches. 

"  With  such  figures  as  the  above  before  them,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  many  good  churchmen  are  discontented.  They  reflect 
upon  the  fact  that  year  by  year  the  resident  population  of  the  city 
diminishes  (the  last  census  shows  that  it  has  fallen  in  ten  years 
from  76,000  to  53,000 — round  numbers),  they  see  new  populations 
crowding  the  suburbs,  where  sufficient  church  accommodation  can 
only  be  supplied  by  constant  demands  on  their  pockets,  and  they 
grumble  at  the  maintenance  of  these  costly  empty  churches — three 
or  four  of  them  in  an  area  of  a  few  hundred  square  yards.  And 
nobody  can  wonder  at  it.  Of  course  we  know  that  it  is  very  difficult 
to  face  the  demand  for  abolishing  them  in  any  considerable  measure. 
For  one  thing,  most  of  these  churches  are  fine  fabrics — some  of 
them  very  beautiful ;  and  it  is  not  in  human  nature  (with  any  sen- 
timent in  it  or  any  feeling  for  art)  to  contemplate  their  demoli- 
tion with  complacency.  It  is  sometimes  asked  too,  whenever  the 
question  is  raised,  whether  we  are  quite  sure  that  the  population 
will  never  return  to  London ;  but  that  contingency  need  not  be 
regarded  much,  for  though  many  churches  have  already  been  taken 
down  of  late,  more  remain  than  would  be  needed  to  accommodate 
five  times  the  present  population,  which  meanwhile  is  not  increasing 
but  the  contrary.  The  main  difficulty  is  as  to  the  maintenance  or 
destruction  of  the  churches  as  works  of  art  and  as  landmarks  of 
history,  and  no  doubt  it  is  a  formidable  one.  Nevertheless,  no 
sensible  man  can  look  at  the  table  we  print  to-day  without  wonder- 
ing whether  some  at  least  of  these  edifices  might  not  be  spared, 
and  their  ministrants  and  their  incomes  elsewhere  employed. 
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Census  of  Congregations  of  all  the  City  (Ixmdari)  Ckvrdtt 


Church. 


St.  Paitl's  Cathbdbal... 
The  Temple  Church  ... 


Allhallows,  Great  Tower  Street  

„         the  Great,  Thames  Street . 

„         Lombard  Street  

„         London  Wall  

Christ  Church,  Newgate  Street    

Holy  Trinity,  G-ough  Square   

Mercers'  Chapel 

St,  Alban,  Wood  Street    

Alphage,  London  Wall   

Andrew,  Holhorn 

„       St.  Mary  Axe    

„       Doctors  Commons  

Ann  and  St.  Agnes,  St.  Ann's  Lane 

Augustine,  Old  Change 

Bartholomew,  Moor  Lane  

„  WestSmithfield.... 

„  the  Less  

Benet,  Paul's  Wharf  

Botolph,  Aldgate 

„         Aldersgate  Street 

„         Bishopsgate    „     

Bride,  Fleet  Street  

Clement,  Clement's  Lane    

Dunstan  in  the  East    

„  West 

Edmund,  Lombard  Street 

Ethelburga,  Bishopsgate 

George,  Botolph  Lane 

Giles,  Cripplegate    

Helen,  Bishopsgate 

James,  Garlickhithe    

Katherine,  Fenchurch  Street 

„  Leadenhall     „     

Lawrence,  Old  Jewry 

Magnus,  Lower  Thames  Street .... 

Margaret,  Lothbury 

„  Rood  Lane , 

Martin,  Ludgate  Hill 

Mary,  Abchurch  Lane    

„      Aldermary    

Mary-at-Hill 

Mary-le-Bow    

Mary  Magdalen,  Old  Fish  Street 


Clergy. 


J.  Thomas 

J.  B.  8tock  

C.  Mackenzie    

C.  Lacy 

M.  Gibbs 

W.  C.  Heaton 

A.  Veysey 

H.  J.  Cummins    

R.  W.  Bush 

H.  G.  S.  Blunt 

Bishop  How 

C.  F.  Chase 

J.  V.  Povah 

W.  H.  Milman 

W.  Denton   

J.  Abbiss  

W.  Ostle 

E.  Jones    

J.  M.  Roberton    

S.  Flood  Jones 

W.  Rogers    

C.  Marshall  

W.J.Hall   

J.  L.  Ross 

W.Martin    

P.  G.  Hill 

J.  M.  Rodwell 

M.  McColl    

P.  P.  Gilbert    

J.  E.  Cox 

G.  L.  Gibbs 

W.  H.  Dickinson 

W.  M.  Whittemore.. 
M.  S.  A.  Walrond   . 

A.  J.  M'Caul    

H.  W.  Brooks 

J.  L.  Fish 

J.  T.  White 

R.  B.  Gibson    

L.  B.  White 

A.  Trower 

M.  H.  Vine  

R.  S.  Bower 


Income. 


Per 

Clergy 

Directory. 


£ 


2,000 
560 

675 
1,700 

475 
35o 

680 

900 
2,400 

3*9 
500 
642 
45o 
850 

13 

300 
300 
370 
1,200 
500 
350 
55o 
496 

350 
1,050 

380 
1,000 
1,250 

650 
1,500 

583 
680 
580 
968 
830 
266 

584 
800 
400 
1,000 
316 


Per 
Clergy 
list. 


4 


956 
458 
595 
1,700 
476 
350 

680 
850 
950 
2,400 
246 
500 
642 
330 
680 
13 

300 
393 

1,650 
460 
290 
560 
490 
306 

1,065 
350 

1,580 
375 
580 

1,500 
380 
680 
689 
950 
214 
266 
206 
800 
413 
458 
316 


*  Paid  or  partly  paid  for  their  services. 
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x.peU.     Taken  on  the  Morning  of  Sunday,  1st  May,  1881.     . 


1 

Total 

Analysis  of  Congregation,  exclusive  of  St. 

Paul's  Cathedral  and  Temple  Church 

. 

.'jarochial 

pulation  as 

Present 

Poor 

General  Congregation, 

Officials 

attending 
for 

exclusive  of  Officials  and  their  Families, 

per 

at 
Service. 

and  their 

Choristers. 

School 

and  Poor  attending  for  Relief. 

snsaa  1871. 

Families. 

Bread  or 

Children. 

Money. 

Men. 

Women. 

Children. 

Total. 

1.950 

— 

*5S 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

'-    1,065 

57 

8 

9* 

15 

H 

11 

40 

256 

no 

9 

IO 

— 

24 

83 

29 

5 

67 

815 

89 

11 

H# 

5 

16 

16 

23 

4 

43 

805 

67 

5 

37 

— 

— 

6 

12 

7 

*5 

1,941 

174 

17 

16 

— 

80 

20 

24 

17 

61 

2,741 

118 

7 

I3# 
Closed 

for  repa 

irs 

16 

32 

50 

98 

394 

84 

6 

20 

— 

— 

17 

29 

12 

58 

274 

45 

12 

8* 

1 

13 

6 

4 

1 

11 

8,818 

607 

26 

*4# 

25 

92 

56 

35» 

32 

440 

580 

H5 

7 

H 

— 

10 

29 

42 

33 

104 

1,732 

192 

10 

5 

80 

82 

43 

22 

97 

356 

"3 

9 

— 

— 

83 

4 

16 

11 

31 

716 

74 

7 

18* 

— 

9 

10 

*4 

6 

40 

2,637 

53 

6 

13 

— 

— 

8 

20 

6 

34 

3,114 

7* 

6 

6 

33 

7 

7 

29 

43 

747 

83 

10 

8* 

— 

— 

24 

29 

12 

65 

— 

3i 

5 

8 

— 

— 

9 

9 

— 

i8t 

8,433 

4*7t 

22 

20 

10 

223 

46 

7i 

35 

»5* 

3,512 

214 

10 

22» 

40 

3i 

80 

47 

34 

111 

6,107 

269 

17 

28* 

— 

65 

105 

54 

224 

5,060 

181 

24 



— 

30 

40 

48 

39 

Ji7 

323 

"5 

7 

23* 

2 

'9 

24 

3* 

18 

74 

669 

32 

8 

7* 

9 

4 

1 

3 

— 

4 

2,316 

143 

27 

13 

30 

16 

51 

6 

73 

297 

79 

8 

18* 

4 

9 

12 

15 

13 

40 

315 

74 

5 

17 

— 

26 

20 

6 

5* 

316 

48 

6 

— 

12 

3 

3 

24 

30 

6,257 

410 

24 

28* 

20 

212 

45 

5» 

30 

126 

541 

78 

9 

U# 

6 

— 

21 

20 

9 

50 

581 

102 

6 

15 

18 

30 

8 

»5 

10 

33 

317 

.      3* 

7 

10 

— 

6 

4 

7 

2 

13 

2,038 

187 

15 

20 

18 

80 

13 

25 

16 

54 

298 

229 

10 

34 

— 

— 

65 

89 

31 

i8<; 

649 

103 

5 

— 

*4 

40 

25 

19 

84 

316 

Closed 

for  repa 

irs 

229 

62 

4 

16* 

— 

— 

21 

17 

4 

4* 

730 

17 

5 

— 

— 

— 

4 

4 

4 

12 

322 

«5  . 

8 

18* 

— 

11 

9 

»4 

5 

28 

437 

141 

9 

20 

— 

— 

51 

38 

23 

112 

616 

49 

13 

16* 

— 

— 

6 

6 

8 

20 

369 

45 

7 

— 

— 

— 

12 

16 

10 

38 

1,250 

8c 

11 

— 

— 

29 

20 

11 

9 

40 

t  Welsh  service. 


$  Taken  15th  May. 
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Census  of  Congregations  of  all  the  City  (London)  Ckwrekm  t 


Church. 


St. 


Mary,  Aldermanbury  

„     Woolnoth 

Matthew,  Friday  Street... 
Michael,  Basinghall  „  ... 
Michael,  Cornhill    

„        College  Hill  

„        Wood  Street 

Mildred,  Bread     „      

Nicholas,  Cole  Abbey 

Olave,  Hart  Street  

„      Old  Jewry     

Peter,  Cornhill 

„      Old  Broad  Street... 

Sepulchre,  SnowhiLl    

Stephen,  Coleman  Street 

„         Walbrook 

Swithin,  Swithin's  Lane ... 
Yedast,  Foster  Lane    


Nonconformist  Chafbls. 


City  Temple   

Finsbury  Chapel    

South  Place  Chapel  

Weigh  House    „       

St.  Mary,  Moorfields 

Falcon  Square    

Fetter  Lane    

Wel*h  Chapel     

Wesleyan  Preaching  House 

Bishopsgate  Chapel   

French  Protestant  Church   

Dutch  Reformed         „         

Friends'  Meeting  House  

Moravian  Chapel   

Welsh  Baptist  Chapel  

Haberdashers'  Hall   

Synagogue   (Hambro)    Fenchurch  \ 

Street  

Synagogue  (Great),  Aldgate 

„  Bevis  Marks    

„  Great  St.  Helens    

„  New  Broad  Street , 


Clergy. 


C.  C.  Collins 

Prebendary  Irons 

W.  S.  Simpson 

J.B.  M'Caul    

W.  Hunt  

T.  Darling    

Vacant  

O.  P.  Vincent  

H.  Stebbing 

A.  Povah  

E.  Forbes 

R.  Whittington    ... 

J.  H.  Coward  

J.  Jackson..... 

J.  W.  Pratt 

W.  Windle  

E.  AUfree 

Church  closed 


Dr.  Parker    

Mr.  Harborne 

„    Conway 

„    Sandison    

Canon  Gilbert  and  others 
Mr.  Evans    

„    J.  Belsher 

„    Jones 

„    Sanderson 

„    A.  Griffith 

„    Daugara     

A.  Van  Scheltemer 

Various     

Mr.  J.  A.  Porter 


Income. 


Per 

Clergy 

Directory. 


250 
800 

39° 
250 

950 
268 

*55 
280 
712 

2,  ICO 
9OO 

430 
8OO 

ss° 
770 

627 
450 
330 


41,814 


Clergy 


£ 

230 
488 
254 
250 
793 
242 
260 
287 
680 
2,050 
733 
250 
800 
550 
560 
332 
259 
300 


36,385 


Closed 


*  Paid  or  partly  paid  for  their  serrioes. 
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expels.     Taken  on  the  Morning  of  Sunday,  1st  May,  1881 — Contd. 


Total 

Analysis  of  Congregation,  exclusive  of  St. 

Paul's  Cathedral  and  Temple  Churcl 

1. 

Parochial 

pulat'on  as 

Present 

Poor 

General  Congregation, 

Officials 

Attending 
for 

exclusive  of  Officials  and  their  Families, 

per 

at 

and  their 

Choristers. 

School 

aud  Poor  attending  for  Relief. 

BDffllS  1871  • 

Service. 

Families. 

Bread  or 

Children. 

Money. 

Men. 

Women. 

Children. 

Total. 

308 

Closed 

for  repa 

in 

331 

*5 

7 

10* 

— 

10 

9 

21 

8 

38 

137 

III 

8 

14 

— 

16 

28 

30 

15 

73 

857 

56 

8 

2C 

10 

— 

10 

3 

— 

13 

254 

260 

12 

20* 

5 

7 

115 

78 

23 

216 

208 

33 

6 

7 

— 

12 

5 

3 

— 

8 

194 

44 

7 

5* 

— 

22 

4 

6 

— 

10 

99 

ao 

5 

6 

— 

— 

8 

— 

1 

9 

478 

16 

6 

— 

8 

— 

1 

1 

— 

2 

606 

109 

12 

11 

— 

< 

17 

41 

23 

81 

442 

36 

6 

— 

2 

8 

9 

10 

1 

20 

418 

120 

16 

— 

8 

22 

21 

30 

28 

79 

603 

102 

5 

10* 

— 

46 

12 

19 

10 

4* 

3,701 

201 

18 

*4 

— 

46 

44 

36 

83 

i»3 

2,674 

H7 

10 

— 

¥> 

32 

53 

12 

97 

179 

42 

7 

— 

— 

— 

15 

18 

2 

35 

346 

43 

10 

«4 

— 

— 

7 

5 

7 

'9 

295 

Closed 

75,919f 

*,73* 

571 

706 

227 

i'374 

1,227 

1,796 

830 

3.853 



i»3°4 

25 

24 

— 

— 

714 

436 

105 

l>*5$ 

— 

865 

9 

40 

— 

300 

189 

251 

76 

5i6 

— 

460 

8 

8 

— 

— 

183 

249 

12 

444 

— 

446 

12 

8 

— 

— 

181 

200 

45 

426 

— 

370 

10 

5o 

— 

— 

157 

119 

84 

310 

— 

269 

10 

17 

— 

— 

75 

86 

81 

242 

— 

116 

5 

— 

— 

35 

24 

32 

20 

76 

— 

114 

2 

— 

— 

— 

89 

23 

— 

112 

— 

105 

4 

10 

— 

— 

82 

3° 

29 

91 

— 

89 

12 

— 

— 

20 

20 

15 

22 

57 

— 

79 

8 

— 

— 

— 

38 

29 

4 

7i 

— 

64 

5 

— 

— 

— 

16 

34 

9 

59 

— 

49 

— 

— 

— 

— 

26 

>9 

4 

49 

— 

47 

4 

— 

— 

— 

11 

8 

24 

43 



22 

1 

— 

— 

— 

16 

4 

1 

21 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

4>399 

115 

157 

— 

355 

1,771 

i>535 

466 

3.772 

f  By  census  just  taken  52,889. 
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VII. — Statistics  of  the  Newspaper  and  Periodical  Press. 

The  following  particulars  are   taken  from  May's  British  and 
Irish  Press  Guide  for  1881  :— 

"  The  following  statistics  represent  the  present  condition  of  the 
Newspaper  and  Periodical  Press  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland : — 

"  Newspapers. 

"  There  are    now   2,076   newspapers    issued    in    the     United 
Kingdom,  distributed  as  follows  : — 


Metropolis 549 

England 1,098 

Wales 65 

Scotland 183 

Ireland    163 

British  Isles   18 


2,076 


"The  accompanying  table  will    show  the    periods    of    their 
publication : — 


When  Published. 


Daily,  morning  

„      eyening    

Five  times  a-week  . 
Three  „ 

Twice  a  week 

Monday  

Tuesday  

Wednesday     

Thursday    

Friday 

Saturday 


T 


Sunday  * 
Twice  a-month 

Fortnightly 

Monthly 


Quarterly    

Irregular  and  miscellaneous 


Total 


Number  of  Newspapers  Published  in 


Metro- 
polis. 


14 
H 

2 

7 
11 

9 

9 

36 

39 

139 

119 

10 

12 

»4 

104 

•  2 

8 


549 


Eng- 
land. 


48 

10 

9 

70 

9 

38 

60 

73 

823 

890 


1 
15 


1,098 


Wales. 


3 

5 

9 

*4 

16 


65 


Scot- 
land. 


12 
10 

1 
12 

8 
23 
18 
26 

71 


188 


Ireland. 


British 
Isles. 


13 

5 

8 
23 


3 
10 

H 

79 


Total. 


88 
78 

28 

i*3 

>9 

61 

129 

«44 

528 

679 

10 

13 

16 

129 

2 
17 


163 


18     1 2,076 


*  Although  there  are  ten  journals  recognised  as  Sunday  newspapers  (all 
published  in  the  metropolis),  as  a  fact  there  are  but  two — the  Observer  and  the 
Sunday  Figaro — published  on  Sunday  alone,  the  others  issuing  editions  on  pre- 
ceding or  following  days  also. 

"  Noticeable  features  in  the  above  list  are  the  favour  with  which 
the  last  two  or  three  days  of  the  week  are  regarded  as  days  of 
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publication,  and  the  large  number  of  monthly  newspapers  issued  in 
London — the  increasing  number  of  trade  journals  accounting  in  a 
great  measure  for  the  latter. 

"The   political  bias  of  the  Newspaper   Press  is   exemplified 
below : — 


Number  of  Newspaper*  Published  iu 

Principles. 

Metro, 
polis. 

Eng- 
land. 

Wales. 

Scot- 
land. 

Ireland. 

British 
Mes. 

Total. 

liberal    

6l 

30 

7 

451 

856 

257 

30 

455 

29 
10 

5 
21 

91 

25 

6 

61 

51 
44 
14 
54 

6 
3 

4 
5 

594 

3*9 

66 

Conservative 

Liberal  Conservative .... 

Independent  or  neutral 

1,047 

Total    

549 

1,098 

65 

183 

i«3 

18 

2,076 

"  Of  the  whole  number  of  newspapers  (2,076)  published  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  there  are  54  which  may  be  classed  as  religions, 
and  representing  the  Church  of  England,  Roman  Catholic,  Jewish, 
Baptist,  Wesleyan,  Society  of  Friends,  Presbyterian,  New  Jerusalem 
Church,  Unitarian,  and  other  denominations. 

a  There  are  132  newspapers  regularly  illustrated,  and  11 
occasionally  illustrated ;  one  contains  coloured  illustrations,  and 
one  is  illustrated  by  means  of  photography. 

"  Six  newspapers  appear  in  the  French  language,  including 
three  published  in  the  Channel  Islands,  three  in  German,  one  in 
Italian,  and  one  in  English,  French,  Portuguese,  and  Spanish ; 
eleven  are  printed  in  Welsh,  and  one  partly  in  Gaelic. 

"  The  following  classification  exhibits  the  number  of  newspapers 
published  at  certain  stated  prices  : — 


Publishing  Price. 


Halfpenny  

One  penny 

Three  halfpence 

Twopence   

Twopence-halfpenny 

Threepence 

Threepence-halfpenny  

Fourpence  

Ftrepence   

Sixpence 

8erenpence 

Eightpence 

Ninepence  

One  shilling 

„  and  sixpence... 

Two  •hillings 

Gratia 


Number  of  Newspapers  Published  in 


Metro- 
polis. 


14 

187 

3 

.67 

2 

5< 

I 

39 

17 

97 

3 

3 

1 

18 

2 

5 


Eng- 
land. 


86 

750 

68 

110 

2 

21 

2 

3 

4 
1 


Wales. 


2 
41 

4 
«5 

1 

1 


Scot- 
land. 


29 

122 

4 

14 
1 
4 
2 


Ireland. 


5 
54 

2 

48 

1 

3* 

2 

10 

2 

1 


British 
Isles. 


Total 


'37 
1,161 

87 

*57 

6 

109 

8 

5* 

l9 

*°3 

4 

3 

2 

19 

2 

5 
12 
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"  Of  the  remaining  newspapers,  many  are  published  at  an  annual 
rate  of  subscription,  varying  from  one  shilling  to  six  pounds ;  some  are 
issued  at  two  separate  prices,  usually  in  consideration  of  the  addition 
of  supplementary  pages ;  others  are  published  upon  different  days 
at  distinct  prices,  and  in  several  cases  the  price  varies  according  to 
circumstances  peculiar  to  the  journals  themselves.  The  marked 
predominance  of  the  penny  journals,  the  popularity  of  the  prices 
twopence,  threepence,  and  sixpence,  and  the  excess  of  high-priced 
newspapers  in  Ireland  compared  with  Scotland  and  Wales,  are 
worthy  of  remark. 

4 'The  accompanying  statement  represents  the  number  of  pro- 
vincial towns  in  which  one  or  more  newspapers  are  published  : — 


Number  of 

Number  of  Towns  in 

TtoUL 

Newspapers  Published. 

England. 

Wales. 

Scotland. 

Ireland. 

Brituh  Isles. 

One    

a*5 

128 

60 

H 
16 

12 

8 
3 
3 

1 
1 

1 

12 

10 

2 

2 

2 

1 

42 
21 

9 

5 

1 
1 
1 

1 

24 

21 

6 

8 

2 

1 
1 

1 

I 
1 
I 

293 

Two  

180 

Three    

77 

Four 

35 

Five  

Six 

19 
16 

Seven 

10 

JSight 

5 

Nine  

4 

Ten    

1 

Fifteen 

1 

Twenty-one 

1 

Twenty-five  

1 

Thirty-two    

x 

"  Since  the  last  edition  the  following  have  been  included  in  the 
list  of  towns  in  which  newspapers  are  now  published  : — 

"  England. — Ambleside,  Bexley  Heath,  Bromyard,  Chertsey, 
Coalville,  Earlestown,  Fenny  Stratford,  Grange-over- Sands,  Gras- 
mere,  Leominster,  Stoke-npon- Trent,  Uppingham,  Windermere, 
Wokingham,  Wotton-under-Edge. 

"  Wales.— Welshpool. 

"  Scotland.-— Dunse,  Forfar,  Tillycoultry. 

"  The  following  towns  have  ceased  to  appear  in  the  list : — 

"England. — Barton-on-Humber,  Calne,  Fairford,  Newcastle- 
nnder-Lyme,  Presoot,  Stretford,  Winsford. 

"  Wales.— Bala,  Neath. 

"  Scotland. — Grangemouth. 

"  The  following  table  compares,  as  far  as  could  be  ascertained, 
the  length  of  time  during  which  existing  newspapers  hare  been 
uninterruptedly  issued :  — 
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Number  of  Newspapers  in 

When  Established. 

Metro- 
polis. 

Eng- 
land. 

Wales. 

Scot- 
land. 

Ireland. 

British 
Iales. 

Total.. 

Before  the  year  1700 

(a)    X 
(d)l2 

% 
2 

9 

*3 

4* 

7o 

no 

195 

57 

(*>    2 

(«)49 

17 

12 

18 

47 

32 

272 

241 

309 

74 

3 

l 

X 

2 

18 

16 

20 

3 

W  1 

(Z)5 

6 

5 

4 

9 

23 

89 

33 

43 

12 

4 
2 
n 
17 
19 
3i 
24 
37 
10 

3 
2 
1 
2 
3 
4 
2 

5 

75 

3* 

24 

45 

99. 

119. 

433 

428. 

606 

*5* 

1700  to  1799  inclusive  

1800  „  1810        „        

'11  „      '20        „         

'21  „      '30        „         

'31  „      '40        , 

'41  „      '50        „         

'61  „      '60        „        

'61  „      '70        „         

'71  „      '79        „         

»80 

(a)  London  Gazette,  1665  ;  Course  of  the  Exchange,  1697. 

lb)  Berrorfs  Worcester  Journal,  1690 ;   Stamford  Mercury,  1695. 

(c)  Edinburgh  Gazette,  1690. 

(d)  Lloyd's  List,  1726;  Public  Ledger,  1759;  Press  and  St.  James's 
Chronicle,  1763;  Morning  Post,  1772;  Racing  Calendar,  1772;  Perry's 
Bankrupt  Weekly  Gazette,  1776;  Prince's  Price  Current,  1782;  County 
Chronicle,  1787  ;  Times,  1788 ;  Observer,  1791 ;  Morning  Advertiser,  1794 ; 
and  BelVs  Weekly  Messenger,  1796. 

(tf)  Nottingham  Journal,  1710  ;  Newcastle  Courant,  1711 ;  Hereford  Journal, 
1713 ;  Kentish  Gazette,  1717 ;  Leeds  Mercury,  1718 ;  Northampton  Mercury, 
1720 ;  Norwich  Mercury,  1720 ;  Gloucester  Journal,  1722  ;  Reading  Mercury, 
1723  ;  Ipswich  Journal,  1725  ;  Salisbury  and  Winchester  Journal,  1729 ;  Chester 
Courant,  1730  ;  Derby  Mercury,  1732  ;  Bristol  Times,  1736  ;  Western  Gazette, 
1736 ;  Aria's  Birmingham  Gazette,  1 741  ;  Coventry  Standard,  1741 ;  Keene^s 
Bath  Journal,  1742 ;  Cambridge  Chronicle,  1744 ;  Sussex  Advertiser,  1745 ; 
Leicester  Journal,  1758 ;  Jackson's  Oxford  Journal,  1758  ;  Yorkshire  Post, 
1754;  #<***  Chronicle,  1757;  Norfolk  Chronicle,  1761;  ZV«oma»**  JErater 
F\lying  Post,  1763 ;  Chelmsford  Chronicle,  1764 ;  Newcastle  Weekly  Chronicle, 
1764;  Sherborne  Journal,  1764  ;  Kentish  Chronicle,  1768  ;  .Steefor  <z»<Z  Plymouth 
Gazette,  1772 ;  Hampshire  Chronicle,  1772 ;  Shrewsbury  Chronicle,  1772 ; 
Chester  Chronicle,  1773  ;  Cumberland  Pacquet,  1774 ;  5«ry  ami  Norwich  Post, 
1782  ;  Boncaster  Gazette,  1786 ;  Maidstone  and  Kentish  Journal,  1786 ;  ifrtf 
Packet,  1787  ;  Wolverhampton  Chronicle,  1789  ;  Bristol  Mercury,  1790 ;  For* 
Herald,  1790 ;  Ja/A  Herald,  1792  ;  Z«t*  Herald,  1792  ;  Eddowes's  Shrewsbury 
Journal,  1794 ;  Worcester  Herald,  1794 ;  Staffordshire  Advertiser,  1795  ; 
Carlisle  Journal,  1798  ;  Hampshire  Telegraph,  1799. 

(/)  Edinburgh  Courant,  1705 ;  Aberdeen  Journal,  1748  ;  Glasgow  Herald, 
1782  ;  A>Z*o  Jfat7,  1797  ;  -LetfA  Commercial  List,  1798. 

(^)  Dublin  Gazette,  1711 ;  jFVeema»'«  Journal,  1763 ;  Limerick  Chronicle, 
1766 ;  Kilkenny  Journal,  1767 ;  D*rry  Journal,  1772  ;  Z«rry  Evening  Post, 
1774 ;  CW«  Journal,  1776 ;  and  -B«#o*tf  iVew*  Zr«tf«r,  1737. 

(A)   Gazette  de  Guernsey,  1791. 

"  Periodical  Publications. 
"  The  periodical  publications  (including  magazines,  reviews,  Ac.) 

issued  in  the  United  Kingdom  number  92 1  examples,  localised  in 

the  following  manner : — 

Metropolis  696 

England  132 

Wales  24   y  fi21 

Scotland  44   '  ^ 

Ireland 24 

British  Isles    1 
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"  They  are  issued  at  varying  intervals,  as  exemplified  by  the 
annexed  table,  in  which  the  monthly  form  of  publication  will  he 
seen  to  predominate  very  considerably : — 


When  Published. 


Number  of  Periodical*  Published  in 


Metro- 
polis. 


Eng- 
laud. 


Wales. 


Scot- 
laud. 


Ireland. 


British 


Total 


Daily  

Three  time*  a-week   .. 

Weekly   

Fortnightly 

Monthly 

Bi-monthly     

Quarterly    

Half-yearly       

Irregular  and  yarioua 

Total    


61 

8 

464 

7 

108 

9 
36 


14 

2 

92 

13 

10 


1 
22 

1 


2 
4 

3 


6 

1 

86 

10 

627 

8 

i*7 

9 

47 


696 


132 


44 


921 


"  Some  of  the  prevailing  prices  are  classified  hereunder : 


Publishing  Price. 


Halfpenny  

One  penny 

Three-halfpence 

Twopence    

Threepence     

Fourpence  

Sixpence 

One  shilling    

„         and  sixpence .. 
Two  shillings 

„  and  sixpence 

Three  shillings         „ 

Four        „  

Five         „         

Six  „  

Gratis 


Number  of  Periodicals  Published  in 


Metro- 
polis. 


42 
214 
8 
64 
37 
21 
89 

63 
21 

*5 
9 
2 
8 

10 
8 


Eos 
land 


9 
63 
3 
18 
5 
6 
9 
4 

1 
3 


12 


Wales. 


Scot- 


S 
20 


Ireland. 


British 


Total 


60 

3°S 
11 

95 

47 

3* 

107 

es 

23 
17 

28 


8 
10 
20 


"  There  are  also  periodicals  issued  at  twopence-halfpennv,  fiye- 
pence,  sevenpence,  eightpence,  eight  pence-half  penny,  ninepence. 
tenpence,  one  shilling  and  a  penny,  one  shilling  and  twopence,  one 
shilling  and  threepence,  three  shillings,  four  shillings  and  sixpence, 
five  shillings  and  sixpence,  seven  shillings  and  sixpence,  ten 
shillings  and  sixpence,  and  fifteen  shillings,  and  at  subscript  ion 
rates  varying  from  one  shilling  to  five  guineas  per  annum. 

"  The  undermentioned  periodicals,  first  established  in  the  pre- 
vious century,  are  still  published  : — 

"  Gentleman's  Magazine,  1731 ;  Qospel  Magazine^  1766  ;  Wesleya* 
Methodist  Magazine,  1778;  Curtis' 8  Botanical  Magazine,  1786;  Eta*- 
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gelical  Magazine,  1793 ;  Methodist  New  Connexion  Magazine,  1797 ; 
Philosophical  Magazine,  1798. 

"  Of  the  92 1  periodicals  above  mentioned,  as  many  as  400  have 
a  religions  tendency.  They  represent  every  shade  of  opinion,  and 
are  thns  distributed  : — 

Metropolis     315 

England     3 1 

Wales 19  }  400 

Seotland ". 26 

Ireland  9  > 

"  Under  the  heading  Religious,  in  the  Dictionary  of  Representa- 
tive Organs,  these  publications  are  classified  according  to  their 
respective  denominations  or  special  objects. 

"  There  are  issued  several  periodicals  in  the  Welsh  and  French 
languages,  and  others  are  partly  printed  in  Gaelic  and  the  Lanca- 
shire dialect. 

"  The  number  of  illustrated  publications,  both  newspapers  and 
periodicals,  increases  in  a  marked  degree  each  year,  and  the 
extending  introduction  of  illustrations  produced  by  photographic, 
chromolithographic,  and  other  modern  processes  affords  gratifying 
evidence  alike  of  improving  taste  and  corresponding  progress  in  the 
methods  of  production. 

"  Out  of  353  illustrated  periodicals,  twenty-six  contain  coloured 
plates,  and  seven  are  illustrated  by  photography — twenty-five  are 
only  occasionally  illustrated. 

"  No  less  than  ninety-one  periodicals  are  devoted  to  the  juvenile 
portion  of  the<commnmty,  nearly  every  one  containing  illustrations. 

"  The  number  of  trade  organs  is  continually  increasing,  there 
being  now  126  publications  issued  in  connection  with  specific 
trades.  Among  the  newly  issued  examples  may  be  mentioned  the 
Anglo-American  Grocer,  Cabinet  Maker,  Chemists'  Journal,  House 
Decorator,  OH  and  Colourman's  Journal,  and  the  Stationery  Trades 
Journal. 

"  Thirteen  representative  journals  are  identified  with  the 
'  Labour  Question,'  and  appeal  solely  to  the  industrial  classes  for 
support. 

"The  advancement  and  employment  of  women  is  advocated  by 
seven  special  publications,  while  fashions  for  ladies  and  children 
form  the  principal  contents  of  thirty-five  others. 

"  The  establishment  in  provincial  towns  during  the  last  few 
years  of  periodicals  devoted  to  the  humorous  criticism  of  local  topics 
and  personages  is  a  noticeable  fact.  Among  the  more  recently 
published  are  the  Gridiron,  Birmingham ;  Lancashire  Figaro,  Man- 
chester ;  Wasp,  Liverpool ;  and  Zig-Zag,  Bristol. 

"  The  spread  of  temperance  principles  is  significantly  exhibited 
in  the  hign  return  of  journals — sixty-two — issued  by  the  Good 
Templars  and  other  abstaining  bodies. 

"  As  curiosities  of  periodical  literature  may  be  mentioned  two 
magazines  containing  literary  compositions  by  inmates  of  asylums 
for  the  insane. 
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"Reference  to  the  Dictionary  of  Representative  Organs  will 
famish  much  interesting  and  curious  information  relative  to  the 
newspaper  and  periodical  press,  and  the  many  interests  of  more  or 
less  importance  it  represents. 

"Annual  Guides,  Directories,  $*e. 

"  In  the  Guide  also  will  be  found  a  list  of  annuals,  directories, 
guides,  almanacs,  year  books,  and  other  works  of  reference,  num- 
bering 357  examples;  as  well  as  particulars  of  twenty -nine 
Diocesan  Church  calendars." 


VIII. — Statistics  of  Foreign  Libraries. 

The  following  is  taken  from  the  Publishers9  Circular  of  15th 
November,  1880  :— 

"From  recent  statistics  it  appears  that  the  following  are  the 
number  of  libraries  and  volumes  at  present  existing  in  the  various 
Continental  countries : — 


Austria 

France... 

Italy    ... 

Prussia 

Bavaria 

Russia. . 

Belgium 


Libraries. 

Volumes. 

Per  100  Inhabitants. 

577 

6,475,798 

26-8 

500 

4,598,000 

lz*5 

493 

4,349,281 

l6'2 

398 

2,640,450 

11*0 

169 

1,368,500 

26*4 

H5 

952,090 

1  "3 

">5 

609,110 

10*4 

"  Among  the  more  prominent  of  the  various  libraries  are  the 
Bibliotheque  Nationale  of  Paris,  with  2,078,000  vols.,  and  86,000 
MSS. ;  the  Royal  Library  at  Munich,  with  800,000  vols.,  and 
24,000  MSS.;  of  Berlin,  with  700,000  vols.,  and  15,000  MSS.;  of 
Dresden,  with  500,000  vols. ;  of  Vienna,  with  420,000 ;  of  Copen- 
hagen, 410,000.  Paris  itself  possesses  some  very  large  libraries 
apart  from  the  Nationale,  viz.,  that  of  the  Arsenal,  180,000  ;  Maza- 
rine Library,  150,000;  the  Institute,  80,000;  the  City  of  Paris 
Library,  52,000 ;  while  in  the  provinces  are  the  libraries  of  Amiens, 
42,000;  Versailles,  41,000;  Mans,  41,000;  Montpelier,  40,500; 
Cambrai,  30,000 ;  Toulouse,  30,000. 


IX. — Summary  of  the  Census  of  all  India,  1881. 

The  following  memorandum  and  two  statements  have  been 
submitted  to  the  Viceroy  of  India,  showing  the  rough  figures 
obtained  at  the  recent  census  of  all  India. 
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"  Memorandum. 

"  The  tables  appended  to  this  memorandum  deal  with  the  popu- 
lation as  recently  ascertained  at  the  enumeration  effected  in  the 
various  British  provinces,  and  in  the  independent  and  feudatory 
States  of  India  on  the  17th  February,  1881. 

"2.  This  census  may  fairly  claim  to  be  the  largest  work  of 
the  kind,  of  which  the  record  is  available,  undertaken  in  any 
country. 

"3.  Practically  speaking,  a  population  numbering  252  millions 
was  enumerated  on  one  and  the  same  day. 

"  4.  With  the  exception  of  the  native  States  of  Rajputana,  for 
which  as  yet  only  the  number  of  the  people  without  distinction  of 
sex  has  been  given,  the  statements  now  printed  show  the  number 
of  males  and  females  making  up  this  large  population. 

"  5.  In  the  numerous  cases  where  a  previous  census  of  any 
province  or  State  has  been  made,  the  figures  of  the  former  enumera- 
tion are  recorded  side  by  side  with  the  figures  ascertained  at  the 
enumeration  of  1881.  Columns  have  been  added  giving  in  each 
instance  the  date  of  the  census  immediately  preceding  that  of 
1881,  and  the  percentage  of  increase  or  decrease  of  the  popu- 
lation observable  on  a  comparison  of  the  figures  of  the  two 
enumerations. 

"  6.  Taking  the  statistics  for  those  provinces  and  States  where 
the  present  census  is  not  the  first,  it  will  be  observed  that,  in  a 
population  of  218  millions,  there  has  been  an  apparent  increase  of 
i2f  millions  or  6*2  per  cent,  on  the  population  as  enumerated  in 
previous  years. 

"  7.  The  present  is  not  the  time  for  attempting  to  draw  any 
conclusions  as  to  the  growth  of  the  population  evinced  by  these 
figures.  That  can  be  more  appropriately  discussed  when  the 
provincial  reports  are  submitted.  In  some  cases,  however,  the 
increase  is  believed  to  be  more  apparent  than  real,  and  as  an  example 
of  this  I  may  note  the  central  provinces,  where  a  figure  addition  to 
the  population,  in  a  term  of  nine  years,  of  one  quarter  is  mainly 
accounted  for  by  the  inaccuracy  in  the  figures  of  the  preceding 
census. 

"  8.  It  is  satisfactory  to  note  that  where  the  recorded  increase  in 
the  number  of  the  people  has  been  most  conspicuous,  as  in  British 
Burma,  Assam,  Berar,  and  Sindh,  there  was  ample  room  for  the 
population  to  expand. 

"  9.  The  only  provinces  or  States  which  show  a  very  perceptible 
decrease  are  Mysore  (17  per  cent,  decrease)  and  Madras  (2*4  per 
cent,  decrease).  These  figures,  I  fear,  give  mournful  evidence  of 
the  check  to  growth  in  numbers  which  famine  and  consequent 
disease  have  imposed  on  the  population  of  these  two  countries. 

UW.  0.  Plowden, 
"  Census  Commissioner  for  India. 
"  Simla,  2?th  August,  1881. 
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Statement  showing  the  Population  by  Sex  of  the  several  Provinces  in  India  according* 
Census  of  1881  and  previous  Census. 


1 

Province* 

9                           3                          4 
Population  according;  to  Census  of  1881. 

6                          6 
Population  according  to  preriowOm 

Both  Sexes. 

Male*. 

Females. 

Both  Sexes. 

Males. 

Feada 

Bengal 

68,829,920 

4.8i5»i57 

30,839,181 

13»978,488 

6,941,631 

a,404>934 

34,220,905* 
2,465,453 

15,242,122 
7,164,824 
3,575,471 
1,311,006 

34,6oi,oi5» 
a,349»704 

15>597,059 
6,813,664 
3,366,160 
1,093,928 

62,709,405 

4,056,054 

31,597,872 

14,038,359 
6,786,855 

2,192,4115 

31,343,746 
2,037,694 

15,874,235 
7,266.180 
3,542,950 
1,216,208 

3l>3*5* 
i,9C*j* 

»5,72Rr 

6,7?2^ 

3,245* 

$7^ 

Assam 

Madras    

Bombay  

„       Native  States .. 
Sindh  

North-west  provinces  .. 
Rampore 

32,699,436 

545,15* 
200,523 

17,041,020 
284,593 
102,044 

15,658,416 

260,559 

98,479 

30,769,056 

16,406,833 

14^6^ 

Native  Garhwal 

Total   

33,445>"i 
11,407,625 

17,427,667 
5,860,960 

1 6,0X7,454 
5,546,665 

11,219,675 

6,822,218 

5,35*4" 

Oudh  

Punjab — 

British  territory 

Native  States 

18,786,107! 
3,853,282 
8,153 

10,189,727 

2,106,359 

7,970 

8,596,380 

l,746,923 

183 

17,611,498 

9,595,434 

8,01*3. 

Khyber  troops    

22,647,542 

12,304,056 

1  o,343,486 

—       * 

— 

Berar  

11,505,149 
2,670,982 
3,707,646 

4*1 86,399 
178,283 
11,005,512: 

453.075 
9,200,881 
2,154,469 
9,167,789 
2,401,158 

600,278 

5,801,794 
1,878,997 
1,987,426 
2,086,292 

100,654 
No  sex 

243,904 
4,848,753 
1,123,311 
4,568,993§ 
1,197,134 

301,415 

5,703,355 
1,291,985 
1,720,220 
2,100,107 

,        77,429 

details. 

209,171 

4,352,128 

1,031,158 

4,448,796§ 

1,204,024 

298,863 

9,251,229 
2,231,565 
2,747,148 
5,055,412 
168,312 

426,268 

2,000,225 

2,308,891 
601,114 

4,708,500 

1,435,518 

2,536,924 

94454 

233,368 

1,057,640 

1,148,689 
302  37a 

4,54^- 

British  Burma   

Mysore    

2,51^ 

Coorg 

Rajputana  

*2- 

Ajmere    

19~P 

Central  India 

OAZ.& 

Hyderabad 

94-:- 

Trarancore 

fcJS 

Cochin 

'        J.4- 

Grand  Total   

252,541,210 

123,211,327 

118,166,371 

— 

~     1    " 

*  Population  details  for  Sikkim  wanting.    Excluding  Naga  Hills  not  censused. 

f  Excluding  population  of  the  Lahoul,  Spiti,  and  Haeara  districts  not  censused. 

X  Approximate. 

§  Population  details  for  Paegah  districts  wanting. 

Note. — The  difference  of  11,163,512  between  the  grand  total  of  Cols.  3  and  4  and  tbai** 
Col.  2  is  accounted  for  by  the  absence  of  sex  details  for  the  whole  of  Rajputana,  for  the  Pi<f4 
districts  of  Hyderabad,  and  for  independent  Sikkim. 
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Comparative  Statement  of  Populations  according  to  Census  of  1881  and 
previous  Census. 


Province. 

Population 

according  to  Census 

of  1881. 

Population  according  to  previous  Census. 

Both  Sexes. 

Both  Sexes. 

Year 
of  Census. 

Difference 
per  Cent. 

Bengal  

68,829,920 

4,815,157 

30,839,181 

62,709,405 

4,056,054 

3i»597,87Z 

1871 
71 

71 

+   IO 

Assam    

+   19 
-     »*4 

Madras  ..,...,. „, 

Bombay    

13,978,488 
6,941,681 

>4>o38»359 
6,786,855 

1872 
72 

—     0*3 

3,        native  States 

+     a'3 

Total 

20,920,119 

20,825,214 

— 

+    0*4 

Sindh 

2,404,934 

2,192,415 

1872 

+    IO 

North-western  provinces  1 
(excluding     Kampore  > 
and  Native  Garhwal)  J 

Oudh 

32,699,486 

11,407,625 

18,786,107 

11,505,149 

2,670,982 

8,707,646 

4,186,399 

178,288 

453,075 

2,154,469 

2,401,158 

600,278 

30,769,056 

11,219,675 
17,611,498 

9.*5M29 
*»*3 1>565 
2,747,148 

5>°55>4i* 

168.311 

426,268 

2,000,225 

2,308,891 

601,114 

1872 

'68 

'68 

72 
'67 
72 
71 
71 
'66 
72 
75 
75 

+     6 
+     i-6 

Punjab  (British territory! 

only) J 

Central  provinces 

+     7 

+  *5 

+  20 

Berar 

British  Burma 

+  35 
—  17 

Mjion 

Coorg 

+    .6 

A  j  mere 

+     6 

Baroda  

+     8 

Travancore    

+    4 
-    0-14 

Cochin    „„„.-„-,„„„.-,,--.-- 

Grand  total  of  17  provinces 

218,559,918 

205,771,353 

— 

— 

Note. — Increase  over  last  census  =»  12,788,565,  or  about  6  per  cent. 


X. — Notes  on  Economical  and  Statistical  Works. 

The  Imperial  Gazetteer  of  India.  W.  W.  Hunter,  C.S.I.,  LL.D., 
Director- General  of  Statistics  to  the  Government  of  India. 
(Triibner  and  Co.) 

Two  years  ago  we  had  occasion  to  notice*  Dr.  Hunter's  Report 
on  the  Statistical  Survey  and  Imperial  Gazetteer  of  India,  describing 
the  progress  of  the  great  work  which  has  now  at  length  been  pub- 
lished. In  the  course  of  that  report  the  author  stated  that  there 
was  then  no  difficulty  in  the  way  of  the  appearance  of  the  Gazetteer 
in  1881,  the  year  fixed  on  by  the  Indian  Government  as  the  latest 
it  could  permit.  An  extension  of  the  period  devoted  to  its  prepara- 
tion would  have  been  in  some  respects  an  advantage,  in  Dr.  Hunter's 
opinion,  but  there  were  also  good  reasons  for  the  decision  of  the 
authorities.     It  seems  at  first  sight  unfortunate  that  the  Gazetteer 
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should  have  been  published  in  the  very  year  when  a  new  census  of 
India  was  taken,  and  that  the  population  statistics  included  should 
consequently  be  ten  years  old,  and  liable  to  be  superseded  by  the 
results  of  the  later  enumeration.     But  any  further  delay  would 
have  still  further  increased  the  cost  of  a  work  on  which  a  good  deal 
has  already  been  spent,  and  would  not  have  increased  its  value  as  a 
book  of  reference  for  topographical  inquiry.     The  statistical  infor- 
mation it  contains  is  still  very  valuable,  and  even  if  the  latest 
population  figures  could  have  been  included  in  it,  the  statistics 
regarding  trade  and  other  matters  would  still  have  been  inevitably 
behindhand  for  many  districts.     In  our  notice  of  the  report,  above 
mentioned,  we  described  at  some  length  the  plan  in  accordance  with 
which  the  work  was  done,  and  it  is  therefore  unnecessary  to  say 
anything  further  regarding  it.     Neither  is  it  possible  to  attempt 
any  criticism  of  the  matter   contained  in   the  work,  except    by 
observing  that  the  principles  laid   down  by  Dr.  Hunter,  and  his 
method  of  arrangement,  have  been  strictly  adhered  to  throughout. 
The  Gazetteer  is  a  model  of  excellence  in  these  respects,  and  cannot 
fail  to  be  of  the  highest  service  to  all  engaged  in  Indian  administra- 
tion, or  who  are  in  need  of  information  on  any  point  connected 
with  our  great  dependency.     As  already  observed,  the  population 
figures  are  those  of  the  census  of  1872.     The  other  statistics  are  in 
all  cases  the  latest  that  could  be  obtained,  and  the  great  mass  of 
those  relating  to  trade  refer  to  years  between  1875  and  1879.     In 
some  cases  they  are  carried  down  to  1880.     Probably  the  article  to 
which  every  reader  of  the  Gazetteer  will  at  once  turn  will  be  that 
on  *'  India,"  giving  unquestionably  the  best  general  account  of  the 
country  that  has  ever  been  published.     We  may  assume  that  the 
greater  part  of  it  was   prepared   under  the  immediate  personal 
supervision  of   Dr.  Hunter,  if,  as  is  more  probable,  it  was  not 
actually  written  by  him.     It  is  a  masterly  production,  even  from  a 
literary  point  of  view,  and  as  a  summary  of  the  history,  the  political 
and  social  systems,  and  the  economic  characteristics  of  India,  it  is 
very  unlikely  to  be  surpassed  for  many  years  to  come.    We  extract 
from  this  article  and  the  statistical  appendices  to  it  the  following 
table  illustrative  of  a  point  of  interest : — 

Statement  of  the  Area  under  the  Three  Principal  Classes  of  Indian 
Fooa-Grain*  in  the  undermentioned  Provinces  of  India. 


Province. 


Percentage  of 
Food-Grain  Area  under 


Wheat 
or  Barley. 


Millet. 


Rice. 


Total 
Population. 


Population 
Eating  Bice. 


Punjab 

North-Western  Provinces 

Bengal  and  Assam  

Central  Proyinces    

Berar 

Bombay    

Madras 

Mysore 


54 
57 
Not 

*7 

17 

7 


41 
34 
known 


67 
84 


5 
9 

34 

l 

10 

33 
16 


Mlna. 
20 
42 
66 

8 

2 
17 
81 

6 


Mlna. 

I 

4 

4* 

3 

2 

IO 

1 


191 


67 
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The  absence  of  information  regarding  Bengal  is  unfortunate,  as 
the  magnitude  of  the  province  makes  the  question  of  the  agri- 
cultural distribution  of  its  area  one  of  great  interest.  The  exten- 
sion of  the  area  under  wheat  is  a  fact  of  the  highest  importance. 
"  It  has  been  estimated,"  says  Dr.  Hunter,  "  that  the  total  area 
under  wheat  in  India  is  equal  to  the  area  under  the  same  crop  in 
the  United  States."  Those  who  are  acquainted  with  Dr.  Forbes 
Watson's  "  Report  on  Indian  Wheat,"*  will  not  be  at  all  surprised 
at  this,  but  it  will,  we  imagine,  be  news  to  many  people. 

The  Purchase  of  Oas  and  Water  Works,  with  the  Latest  Statistics 
of  Municipal  Oas  and  Water  Supply.  By  Arthur  Silverthorne, 
Consulting  Engineer.     (Crosby,  Lock  wood,  and  Co.) 

Mr:  Silverthorne's  book  is  valuable,  not  only  for  the  interesting 
and  well  considered  observations  as  to  the  proper  principles  to  be 
adhered  to  in  arranging  a  scheme  for  the  purchase  of  gas  and 
water  works,  but  for  containing  abstracts  of  the  statistics  relating 
to  works  under  the  management  of  local  authorities  in  London  and 
the  country.  It  also  shows,  with  regard  to  gas  works,  the  effect 
of  the  Municipal  Borough  Funds  Act,  1872,  which  provided  that 
borough  funds  may  only  be  applied  to  the  promotion  of  Bills  "  so 
long  as  they  are  not  promoted  for  the  establishment  of  any  gas  or 
water  works  to  compete  with  any  existing  gas  or  water  company." 
Previous  to  the  passing  of  the  Act  many  municipalities  had  acquired 
possession  of  gas  and  water  works  on  terms  which  were,  on  the 
whole,  reasonable,  by  means  of  the  threat  of  constructing  works  of 
their  own  if  the  companies  demanded  too  much.  There  was  not 
much  fear  that  the  companies  would  be  unfairly  treated,  as  the  cost 
of  bringing  in  a  Bill,  and  much  more  of  actually  starting  competing 
works,  would  render  the  acceptance  of  any  proposal  not  involving 
an  outrageous  price  of  transfer  pretty  certain.  Subsequently  to 
the  passing  of  the  Act,  municipalities  wishing  to  purchase  works 
have  been  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  the  companies,  except  in  certain 
cases  provided  for  by  the  Public  Health  Act,  1875,  whereby  muni- 
cipalities obtained  a  prior  right  to  supply  gas  in  any  district  within 
their  jurisdiction  which  was  not  yet  supplied  with  it.  Mr.  Silver- 
thorne is  of  opinion  that  the  terms  exacted  by  the  companies  have  in 
several  cases  been  very  onerous.  His  mode  of  estimating  the  cheap- 
ness or  dearness  of  a  purchase  is  thus  described.  It  usually  happens 
"  that  the  cost  of  coal  and  manufacture  and  distribution  of  gas, 
exclusive  of  capital  charges,  amount  to  i*.  nd.  per  1,000  feet  sold, 
so  that,  if  the  capital  charges  do  not  exceed  lod.  or  13d.,  this  will 
enable  the  gas  to  be  supplied  to  the  consumer  from  28.  gd.  to  3*. 
per  1,000  feet.  Therefore,  taking  this  as  a  typical  case  of  what  is 
scarcely  cheap  gas,  it  is  perfectly  correct  to  reckon  any  transfer 
of  efficient  works  a  high-priced  purchase,  in  which  the  purchase 
money  and  interest  on  loan  capital  works  out  higher  than  thirteen 
pence  per  1,000  feet  of  gas  sold."  This  he  illustrates  by  a  table 
showing  the  terms  of  the  purchases  effected  from  1868  to  1880. 
The  high  prices  obtained  both  for  gas  and  water  works  are  usually 
justified  by  claims  being  put  in  for  prospective  value,  back  divi- 
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dends,  and  unissued  capital,  which  in  many  cases  are  very  un- 
reasonable. 

Aid  Book  to  Engineering  Enterprise  Abroad.  By  Ewing  Mathe- 
son,  MJnst.  C.B.    Part  II.     (E.  and  P.  N.  Spon.) 

The  second  part  of  Mr.  Matheson's  Aid  Book  contains  much 
fuller  information  on  a  number  of  important  points  connected  with 
engineering  enterprise  abroad  than  was  given  in  the  earlier  portion 
published  three  years  ago.  The  two  volumes  together  form  a  work 
which  will  be  useful  not  only  to  those  for  whom  it  is  especially 
intended,  but  for  all  who  are  in  any  way  interested  in  attaining 
knowledge  regarding  the  nature  and  conditions  of  industrial  opera- 
tions. The  main  object  of  the  book  is  to  not  so  much  to  explain 
as  to  formularise  the  grounds  on  which  a  sound  judgment  can  be 
formed  as  to  how  engineering  works  of  all  kinds  may  best  be  carried 
on  abroad,  and  to  point  out  the  peculiarities  of  each  kind  of  work 
in  so  far  as  they  have  a  bearing  on  the  subject.  Mr.  Matheson,  how- 
ever, found  it  impossible  to  stop  at  generalities,  in  treating  of  a 
question  in  which  the  proper  adjustment  of  details  is  almost  every- 
thing. It  is  well  understood  by  all  who  have  something  more  than 
a  superficial  knowledge  of  such  matters,  that  the  difference  between 
success  and  failure  in  an  enterprise,  may  depend  on  some  apparently 
trifling  point,  such  as  the  adoption  of  a  special  kind  of  material  for 
a  building,  e.g.,  the  choice  of  iron  instead  of  wood,  or  vice  versd,  or 
the  planning  of  a  machine  in  suoh  a  way  as  to  take  account  of  the 
difficulty  in  having  repairs  executed  in  countries  at  a  distance  from 
that  in  whioh  the  machine  was  made.  The  author  has  accordingly 
entered  at  some  length  into  descriptions  of  the  actual  materials 
used  in  the  construction  of  engineering  works.  He  explains,  for 
instance,  the  characteristics  of  the  different  qualities  of  pig  iron, 
and  the  various  forms  into  which  that  article  is  worked  for  the 
ordinary  purposes  of  the  mechanical  engineer.  He  also  makes  s 
number  of  most  useful  observations  on  the  numerous  classes  of 
machinery  and  apparatus,  especially  the  plant  required  for  the 
construction  and  working  of  railways,  and  the  purchase  of  steam 
engines.  There  are  also  interesting  chapters  on  the  transmission 
of  power,  and  on  contract  and  purchase  in  the  engineering  trades. 
As  a  literary  production  the  volume  is  excellent,  the  style  being 
clear,  and  to  a  large  extent  free  from  technicalities.  These  latter 
can  always  be  avoided  by  the  exercise  of  a  little  patience  by  an 
author,  and  in  a  work  not  intended  for  specialists,  should  be  uses 
as  little  as  possible.  Mr.  Matheson  has  also  taken  great  pains  to 
make  his  book  available  for  reference,  by  copious  marginal  headings 
and  a  full  index. 


XI. — Notes  on  some  Additions  to  the  Library. 

Theorie  Math 6m  ati que  du  BimetalUsme.  Par  Leon  Walras,  Pro- 
fesseur  d'Eoonomie  Politique  a  l'Academie  de  Lausanne.  Extraita 
du  Journal  des  Economistes, .  de  Decembre,  1876,  et  Mai,  1881. 
(Paris :  Guillaumin  et  Cie.,  1881.) 
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M.  Leon  Walras's  pamphlet,  consisting  of  two  articles  on 
Bimetallism,  which  have  appeared  in  the  Journal  des  Oeonomistes,  is 
very  interesting,  both  as  a  specimen  of  the  application  of  mathe- 
matical reasoning  to  economic  questions,  and  on  account  of  its 
bearing  on  the  practical  question  raised  by  M.  Cernuschi  and  his 
adherents.  The  main  points  of  the  argument  of  M.  Walras  are 
contained  in  the  earlier  of  the  two  papers.  In  this  he  shows  that 
M.  Cernuschi  is  mistaken  in  his  assertion  that  the  value  of  the  two 
precious  metals  as  merchandise  is  regulated  direcUy  by  their  value 
as  money.  "Undoubtedly"  he  says,  "the  relation  of  15^  if 
imposed  on  the  coined  metal  by  the  legislation,  imposes  itself  on 
the  metal  considered  as  merchandise  by  the  mechanism  of  free 
competition,  but  not  at  once,  nor  permanently."  He  then  goes  on 
to  point  out  that  if  the  relation  of  silver  to  gold  in  the  open  market 
is  greater  that  1 5  \  to  1,  this  relation  will  tend  to  be  reduced  by  the 
process  of  demonetising  gold  as  long  as  there  is  any  gold  to  demone- 
tise, but  that  when  once  all  the  gold  has  been  demonetised  the 
market  relation  of  silver  to  gold  will  be  permanently  higher  than 
i;|  to  1.  In  the  converse  case,  of  course,  the  process  will  be 
reversed,  silver  being  demonetised,  and  the  relation  of  silver  to  gold 
finally  steadying  itself  at  some  rate  less  than  15^  to  1.  M.  Walras 
has  not  thought  it  necessary  to  add  that  in  the  former  case  there 
will  be  a  tendency  to  coin  silver,  and  in  the  latter  to  coin  gold, 
these  two  movements  being  implied  in  those  he  mentions.  We 
need  hardly  remind  our  readers  that  these  were  the  phenomena 
actually  observed  in  France  ever  since  silver  began  to  fall  relatively 
to  gold,  until  the  Latin  Union  suspended  the  coinage  of  the  white 
metal.  The  gold  coins  disappeared  from  the  circulation,  and  heavy 
silver  ions  took  their  place,  to  the  great  disgust  of  business  men. 
In  the  second  article  M.  Walras  replies  to  the  attack  made  by 
M.  Oernuschi  on  his  former  one,  by  demonstrating  mathematically 
the  correctness  of  the  views  therein  enunciated.  He  sums  the 
matter  up  thus.  "  It  is  necessary  that  the  economists  should  cease 
giving  as  their  sole  reply  to  M.  Cernuschi,  that  '  it  is  as  difficult 
for  the  State  to  maintain  a  fixed  relation  between  the  value  of  gold 
and  the  value  of  silver,  as  between  the  value  of  wheat  and  the 
value  of  rye.'  It  is  very  easy  for  the  State  to  maintain  a  fixed 
relation  between  the  value  of  gold  coin  and  the  value  of  silver 
coin,  and  this  relation  when  once  established  tends  indirectly  to 
establish  itself  between  gold  merchandise  and  silver  merchandise. 
But  M.  Cernuschi  also  must  give  up  contesting  that  coined  metal 
may  change  its  value  in  changing  its  form ;  and  maintaining  that 
*  there  is  a  constant  identity  between  the  value  of  metal  in  ingots, 
the  value  of  metal  in  coin,  and  the  value  of  metal  in  jewellery.' 
This  identity  of  value  of  metal  as  merchandise  and  metal  as  coin, 
60  far  from  being  constant,  is  only  maintained  by  the  coining 
on  the  demonetisation  of  metal,  and  ceases  when  there  is  no 
more  metal  to  demonetise."  We  have  never  seen  the  theoretic 
case  against  bimetallism  better  stated.  As  for  the  practical  side 
of  the  question,  M.  Walras  expressly  abstains  from  offering  an 
opinion. 

Theorie  Mathemaiique  du  Prix  des  Terres  ei  de  leur  rachatpar 
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VEtaL     Par  Leon  Walras.      (Bulletin  de  la  Societe   VaudoUe  da 
Sciences  Nalurelles.) 

Another  remarkable  work  by  M.  Walras  has  also  been  added  to 
the  library.  This  is  his  valuable  essay  on  the  mathematical  theory 
of  the  price  of  land,  and  of  the  purchase  of  land  by  the  State.  He 
proposal  is  based  on  the  steady  increase  of  the  rental  of  every 
civilised  and  progressive  country.  He  shows  that  this  increment 
would,  year  by  year,  suffice  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  money  raised 
to  purchase  the  land,  and  after  a  certain  time  to  commence  the 
extinction  of  the  loan  itself.  He  gives  credit  to  James  Mill  for 
having  seen  the  advantages  of  some  scheme  of  the  kind,  which 
would  enable  almost  every  form  of  capital  to  be  freed  from,  taxa- 
tion. But  his  treatment  of  the  subject  is  chiefly  based  on  tbe 
investigations  of  Hermann  Heinrich  Gossen,  of  whose  work  ob 
economics  we  gave  a  brief  notice  two  years  ago.*  Like  all  Gossen  s 
investigations,  this  one  is  dependent  on  assumptions  that  are  in  t 
considerable  degree  erroneous.  The  mathematical  expressions 
employed  by  M.  Walras  are  easy  to  follow,  though  somewhat  con- 
plicated.  The  whole  scheme  might,  in  M.  Walrus's  opinion,  be 
carried  out  without  inflicting  any  injustice  on  the  present  owners 
of  land,  who  have  paid  a  price  for  it  which  includes  a  consideration 
for  the  prospective  value.  He  would  rely  for  the  success  of  the 
operation  on  the  maintenance  of  a  wise  system  of  administration 
We  need  hardly  say  that  this  involves  tbe  attribution  to  the  State 
of  a  degree  of  capacity  which  few  English  or  French  economists 
would  grant.  At  all  events  the  doctrine  most  usually  professed 
is  that  the  State  can  never  perform  the  functions  of  a  man  of 
business  well.  The  speculations  of  M.  Walras  are,  nevertheless,  of 
the  highest  interest,  especially  as  everything  points  to  the  approach 
of  a  period  when  the  land  question  will  become  the  foremost  subject 
of  discussion,  and  when  wild  doctrines  regarding  property  in  land 
are  likely  to  be,  put  forward  by  rash  and  ignorant  politicians. 
La  Science  Economique,  P.  Yves  Guyot.  (Paris :  C.  Reinwald.) 
This  volume  forms  one  of  the  Bibliotheque  des  Science  Contem- 
porames,  of  which  M.  Reinwald  is  the  editor.  It  is  a  very  interest- 
ing one  for  two  reasons,  first,  because  it  represents  the  French 
school  of  economists,  whose  influence  has  for  some  years  been 
growing  in  England ;  and  secondly,  because  it  contains  much  excel- 
lent criticism  of  the  work  done  by  earlier  writers.  We  may  mention 
a  third  point  in  connection  with  the  book,  and  that  is  its  objective 
character,  namely,  that  copious  use  is  made  of  the  statistical 
diagrams  in  illustrating  the  principles  treated  of.  The  employment 
of  the  statistical  method  in  works  explaining  the  theory  of 
economic  science,  has  not  been  usual  in  this  country,  and  even  is 
France  it  has  been  far  from  frequent.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
however,  that  this  is  the  only  mode  of  exposition  that  can  be 
regarded  as  satisfactory.  Care  ought  of  course  to  be  taken  to  avoid 
contentious  matter.  M.  Guyot  has  not  always  observed  this  con- 
dition, and  exception  has  been  taken  to  one  of  his  leading  theories, 
by  M.  Paul  Leroy-Beaulieu.     His  book  is  not,  in  short,  quite  whit 

•  Journal,  September,  1879,  p.  727. 
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it  professes  to  be,  a  popular  manual  of  economic  science.     It  is  too 
difficult  for  a  beginner.     M.  Gtiyot  commences  by  deajing  with  the 
method  of  economic  science.     He  attacks  alike  the  historical  and 
the   mathematical   deductive  schools,   but  especially  the  former. 
The  historical  school,  has  fortunately,  and  in  spite  of  the  support 
given  to  it  by  one  or  two  distinguished  men,  not  gained  much  foot- 
ing  in  this  country.     It  has,  however,  done  the  work  for  which  it 
was  needed  in  modifying  the  extravagance  to  which  the  deductive ; 
school  seemed  inclined  to  carry  their  principle.     M.  Guyot  is  not 
quite  just  to  those  who  attempted  to  apply  mathematics  to  econo- 
mical investigations.     The  attainment  of  clear  conceptions  is  much 
facilitated  by  the  use  of  mathematical  language,  as  M.  Guyot  him- 
self is  obliged  to  admit,  and  no  one  has  proposed  to  attempt  to 
construct  an  economic  science  without  the  aid  of  observation.     The 
pretensions  of  the  historical  school  are  more  dangerous  on  the 
continent  than  here,  and  their  errors  are  apt  to  take  the  form  of 
Socialism,  especially  in  Germany,  where  the  superficially  brilliant 
school,  of  whom  the  late  Professor  Held  was  a  leader,  has  secured  a 
dominant  position.    M.  Guyot  naturally  does  not  devote  much  time 
to  criticising  views  so  little  connected  with  the  actual  facts  of 
existence  as  those  of  the  Katheder-Socialisten.     His  observations  on 
statistics  and  on  their  use  are  valuable  as  far  as  they  go,  but  do  not 
by  any  means  exhaust  the  subject,  as  the  author  is  well  aware.    He 
enters  a  protest  against  the  practice  of  calling  the  use  of  diagrams 
the  "graphic  method."     It  is  certainly  a  misleading  expression, 
but  is  convenient  in  some  cases.     In  spite,  however,  of  the  correct- 
ness of  his  assertions  as  to  the  caution  with  which  statistical  tables 
must  be  used,  we  doubt  if  he  has  fully  realised  the  meaning  of  his 
own  precepts,  or  he  would  not  have  accepted  without  criticism  a 
table  of  wages  given  on  p.  231.     It  shows  the  mean  daily  wages  of 
nine  classes  of  female  workers,  and  then  gives  the  mean  of  the 
whole  by  adding  the  separate  figures  up  and  dividing  them  by  nine. 
This  operation  takes  no  account  of  the  difference  in  the  numbers  of 
the  different  classes  of  workpeople,  and  the  results  are  therefore 
quite  fallacious.     It  is  rather  surprising  to  find  M.  Guyot  contro- 
verting Malthus,  by  showing  that  the  rates  of  increase  of  popula- 
tion and  means  of  subsistence  are  not  in  geometrical  and  arith- 
metical progression  respectively.     The  few  who  have  read  Malthus, 
are  aware  that  he  only  made  use  of  an  analogy,  and  did  not  mean 
to  assert  a  rigid  scientific  law. 

One  of  M.  Guyot's  principal  doctrines  is  that  depression  of 
trade  is  produced  not  by  over-production,  but  by  over- consumption, 
and  he  argues  very  ably  for  the  truth  of  his  thesis.  The  matter  is 
too  large  for  discussion  here,  but  we  may  observe  that  the  difficulty 
of  procuring  anything  like  agreement  among  economists  as  to  the 
proper  designation  of  the  phenomena  which  precede  a  period  of  low 
prices  and  dull  trade,  is  a  striking  example  of  the  need  for  more 
careful  observations  than  those  yet  made.  Another  theory  which 
he  holds  is  that  the  value  of  gold  does  not  increase  or  diminish 
in  proportion  to  its  quantity.  He  tries  to  show  that  it  has  risen 
recently  as  compared  with  circulating  capital,  and  fallen  in  relation 
to  fixed  capital.     Accordingly  he  attacks  the  method  adopted  by 
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M.  Levasseur,  Mr.  W.  S.  Jevona,  and  others  for  determining  the 
change  in  the  purchasing  power  of  gold,  by  observing  the  prices  of 
a  large  number  of  commodities  at  two  points  of  time,  as  defective. 
He  says  that  in  order  that  this  theory  should  be  correct,  all  capital, 
both  fiscal  and  circulating,  ought  to  have  moved  uniformly,  and  he 
shows  that  this  is  not  so.  The  questions  thus  raised  are  of  the 
highest  interest,  and  it  is  very  desirable  that  their  investigation 
should  be  as  complete  as  possible. 

Third  Annual  Report  of  Vie  Central  Sanitary  Bureau  of  the  Home 
Department  of  the  Imperial  Japanese  Government  for  the  period  from 
1st  July,  1877,  to  30th  June,  1878.     (Tokio.) 

The  publication  of  such  a  volume  as  this  is  a  very  remarkable 
phenomenon  even  in  such  an  extraordinary  country  as  Japan,  where 
the  progress  of  centuries  has  been,  to  all  appearance,  secured  in 
many  particulars  in  the  course  of  a  few  years.  We  shall  not 
attempt  to  go  into  the  contents  of  the  report  which  is,  of  course 
very  technical  in  character,  but  only  desire  to  call  attention  to  it  as 
a  statistico-medical  work  of  great  merit  so  far  as  clearness  and 
precision  of  language  and  propriety  of  arrangement  go.  Mr.  Nagajo 
Sensai,  the  director  of  the  Central  Sanitary  Bureau  of  Japan, 
deserves  great  credit  for  producing  so  excellent  a  volume* 
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Argentine  Confederation. 

Buenos  Aire*.    Boletin  Mensual  de  Estadistica  Demo-' 
grafica  7  MeVUca  de,  Afio  I,  Nos.  5,  6,  7,  y  8, 1881. 

BolSm  d?i»"SSrina^  f  Statiatici11  Bureau 

de  la  Poblacion,  &c.    Afio  I,  Num.  1  y  2.    4to.  |  . 
1881  J 

Austria  and  Hungary — 

Statistisches  Jahrbuch  fiir  1878.  Ill  und  IV  Heft.1  m,flr  _  .  ,  n  .  , 
Gewerbliche  Industrie,  Handel,  Eisenbahnen,  Stras-  I  1^o1™P?™,°ent™ 
sen,  Fluss-  und  See-Schifffahrt,  Post  und  Telegra-  f  a^tical  Comaus- 
phen.    Wien,  1881 J      8lon 

Statistics  dei  Viaggi  fatti  dai  Bastimenti  Ungarici  a  f  The  Imperial  and 
Lungo  Oorso  in  1880.  41  pp.,  imp.  8to.  Fiume,  <  Royal  Austro-Hun* 
1881 I     garian  Embassy 

Pbaottb.     Krai,  hlavni  mesto  Praha.     (Current  num-  \  The    Statistical 
bers.) J       Bureau 

Oesterreichisch-Ungarische,  Sparkassen-Zeitung.  (Cur- 1  T,     VA. 
rent  numbers.)     Folio.    Wien J  lhe  KihU>T 

Belgium.     Ville  de  Bruxelles.    Bulletin  Hebdomadairel 

de  Statistique  Demographique  et  M&Licale.     (Current  >  Dr.  £.  Janssens 
numbers)  J 
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China — (Imperial  Maritime  Customs — ) 
I.  Statistical  Series — 

No.  2.  Customs   Gazette.      Quarterly  Returns  or 
Trade.    No.  3.    Returns  of  Trade  at  the  Treaty 

Ports  for  1880 

H.  Special  Series — 

No.  3.    Silk  Culture  in  China.    168  pp.,  plates,  4to. 
Shanghai,  1881 


Robert  Hart,  Esq., 
Shanghai 


Denmark.      Nationaldkonomisk  Tidsskrift.      7dc—10*c  \  The  Danish  Political 
Hefte,  1881.    Kjdbenhavn    J      Economy  Society 

Egypt — 

Canal  de  Suez,  1880,  Statistique  de  la  Navigation  par* 

le.    Avec  une  resume'  du  Transit  depuis  l'ouverture 

jusqu'au  31  D6cembre,  1879.    74  pp.,  imp.  8vo.    Le 

Caire,  1881 

Bulletin  Trimestriel  de  la  Navigation  par  le  Canal 

de    Suez.      21""  annee,    No.    2,    1881.      34  pp., 

4to 

Commerce  Exterieur.    2*  annee,  !•*  Trimestre,  1881...., 


The  Director-General 
of  Statistics,  Cairo 


France — 

Ministere  des  Finances.    Bulletin  de  Statistique  et  del  ^    .    ^    v    .„ 

Legislation  comparee.    Juin— Septembre,  1881 J  *'  *-  ue  *oyme 

Ministere  des  Travaux  Publics,  Bulletin  du.    Juillet  et  1  The    Ministry    of 

Aout,  1881 J      Public  Works 

Compte    G&ie'ral  de  1* Administration  de  la  Justice^ 

Civile  et  Commerciale  pendant  1879.  xxv  et  197  pp. 

4to.    Paris,  1881 . I  The    Ministry    of 

Compte    General  de    1' Administration  de  la  Justice  J       Justice 

Criminelle  pendant   1879.     xxxvi  et  237  pp.,  4to, 

Paris,  1881    

IlSvue  BibUographique  Universelle,  Paris,  1881 — 

Partie  Litte*raire.    Juillet — Septembre , 

Partie  Technique.    Juin — Aout    \>  The  Editor 

L'Economiste  Francais.    (Current  numbers.)    Paris.. 
Revue    Geographique  Internationale.     No.   65,  5Un 

annee.    4to.    Paris,  1881  

Socilte    de    Statistique    de    Paris,    Journal    de    la.  \  r™     «    ■. 

Juillet-Septembre,  1881   J  °^ 

Germany  — 

Monatshefte    zur    Statistik    des    Deutschen    Reichs,' 

May— August,  1881 

Die  Bodenkultur  des  Deutschen  Reichs — Atlas  der 

landwirthschaftlichen  Bodenbenutzung  nebst   Dars- 

tellung  der  Forstflache,  nach  der  Auf nahme  im  Jahre 

1878,  mit  Tabellen  und  erlauterndem  Text.     Folio. 

Berlin,  1881 :v 

Preussische  Statistik — 

Heft  lix.  Meteorulogischen  Beobachtungen  im  Jahre^ 
1880  

Heft  lx.    Sterbefalle.     4to.    Berlin 

Zeitschrift  des  K.  Preussischen  Statistischen  Bureaus. 

Hefte  I  und  II.    1881 J 


The  Imperial  Statis- 
tical Office,  Berlin 


The  Royal  Statistical 
Bureau  of  Prussia 
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Germany —  Contd. 

Berlin.  Verflffentlichungen  des  Statistischen  Bureaus 
der  Stadt;  Eheschliessungen,  Geburten,  Sterbefalle 
und  Witterung,  Ac.     (Current  numbers) 

Frankfurt- a. -M.  Statistische  Mittheilungen  fiber 
den  Ciyilstand  der  Stadt,  im  1880.    4to.     1881 1 


The  Statistical  Bu- 
reau of  Berlin 

The  Geographical 
and  Statistical 
Society 


The  Director-General 
of  Statistics 


Italy— 

Annali  delV  Induttria  e  del  Commercio,  1881.  Nam.  37.' 

Relazione  sulP  Arte  applicata  all'  Industria  nelT 

Esposizione  Nazionale  in  Torino  dell1  anno  1880. 

Num.  38.    Mostra  Internazionale  della  Fesca  Tenuta 

a  Berlino  nel  1880    

Annali  di  Statistica.   1881. .  Serie  2*,  toI.  vi.   Geografia 

Nosologic*,  e  vols,  xix  e  xxii 

Atti  della  Commissione  d'lnchiesta  sull'  Esercizio  delle 

Ferrovie  Italian  e.    Parte  2,  vols,  i,  ii,  iii.    Riassunto 

delle  Rioposte  Scritte  ed  Orali,  e  Parte  3,  Belazione. 

4to.,  maps,  plans,  &c.    Roma,  1881 

Atti  della  Giunta  per  la  Inchiesta  Agraria  e  sulle  con- 

dizioni  della  Classe  Agricola.  Vol.  l,  fasc.  iy.  Roma, 

1881  

Bollettino  Settimanale  dei  Prezzi  di  alcuni  dei  principali 

Prodotti  Agrari.     (Current  numbers.)     1881 

Bollettino  Mensile  delle  Sitnazioni  dei  Conti  degli 

Istituti  d'Emissione.      Anno  iii;  Nos.  4,  5,  6,  7. 

1881  

Bollettino    Bimestrale    delle    Situazioni    dei    Conti 

Anno  xii,  Nos.  1,  2.     1881 

Bollettino  Bimestrale  del  Risparmio.  Annovi.  Nos. 2, 3. 

1881 

Bollettino  di   Notizie  Commerciali.     Anno  iii,  Nos. 

1&— 22.    1881 

Bollettino  Consolare.    Nos.  6—8.    1881 

Classificateur  des  Bulletins  pour  le  Recensement  de  la 

Population.    5  pp.,  diagrams,  &c.,  imp.  8to.    Rome, 

1881  

Importazione  e  di  Esportazione  dal  1°  Gennaio  al  30 

Giugno  1881.    Statistica  del  Commercio  Speciale. 

17  pp.,  4to 

Movimento  Commerciale  nell'anno  1880.  ix  and  341  pp., 

imp.  4to 

Stereogrammi  Demografioi.   19  pp.,  diagrams,  imp.  8vo. 

Roma,  1881  , 

Societa  Italiana  d'Tgiene.     GHornale  della.    Anno  iiilm,    o     •  . 
Nos.  6, 7,  8.    MilLo,  1881 /  The  Socict7 


Japan.    Third  Annual  Report  of  the  Central  Sanitary')  v  a        •  v 

Bureau  of  the  Home  Department  of  the  Imperial  I  %S2?  ^  7^*' 
Government,  from  1st  July,  1877,  to  30th  June,  1878.  f  tC^S™*™  ™  Ccn* 
71  pp.,  8to.    Tokio,  1881 J    ^Sanitary Bums 


Netherlands.  Statistiek  der  Geboorten  en  der  Sterftel  The  Statistics] 
naar  den  Leeftijd  en  de  Oorzaken  ran  den  Dood  in  V  Society  of  the 
Nederland.    January  to  June,  1881.    Amsterdam J       Netherlands 
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Portugal— 
Bociedade  de  Goographia  de  Lisboa.    Boletim  da.    2*  1  ™     Society 

Serie,No.  5.    1881 J  * 

Mozambique.    Boletim  da  Sociedade  de  Goographia  1 

de.    Anno  1,  Nos.  1, 2.    1881.    8to.    MocambiqueJ  " 

Boaaia — 


Society,  Journal  of  the.  \  „«     a^.*  w 
,)    8vo.    St.  Petersburg  J  The  Soci*t* 


The  Minister  of  Pub- 


Imperial  Bussian 
1878  to  1881.    (In 

Spain— 

Aforos  Practioados  en  las  Cuencas  de  los  Bios  Ebro,  1 

Duero,  Guadiana,  Guadalquivir  y  Taio,  durante  el  >  ,.    w,* .   -u-a-a 

afiol880.    253pp.,8vo.    Madrid,  1881 J  "c  Works,  Madrid 

Boletin  Mensual  de  Estadistica  Demografico-Sanitaria  ]  Director-General    of 

de  la  Peninsula  6  Islas  adyacentes.  Ano8°.   Num.25,  >  Beneficence      and 

Junio,  1881.    4to.    Madrid  J  Health 

Bevista  de Topograffa,  Agrimensura y  Oatastro.  Afio  1,1  m,    «,..  . 

Nos.  2,  4,  y  6.    Imp.  8vo.    Madrid,  1881  J  Tne  Jfidltior 

Sociedad  Geografica  de  Madrid.  Boletfn  de  la.  Tomo  x,  \  „-     a— ;-*» 

Nos.  6  y  6;  tomo  xi,  Nos.  1  y  2. 1881   J  ine  Bociety 

Switaexlsvnd.    Bibliotheque  Publique  de  Geneve,  1880. 1  T,     T  :v,-_ , 
Benseignements  geufcaux.    16  pp.,  8to J  ine  XADnrJ 

Sweden  said  Norway — 

XouwAY—OfficieU*  Statutik— 

B.  No.  1.    Criminalstatistiske    Tabeller  for  aaret ~ 

1878  (Statistique  Criixiinelle)  

C.  „    1.    BesultaterneafFolketsBllingenlJanuar, 

1876, 3dl*  (sidate)  Hef te  (Besultats  du 

recensement  general  du  81  Decembre, 

1875,  8**m#  (derniere)  livraison) 

C.      „     1.    Tabeller  vedkommende  Folkemamgdens 

Bevsgelse  i  aarene  1871-75  (Tableaux 

des  mouvements  de  la  Population)  .... 
C.      „    8a.  Tabeller  vedkommende  Norges  Handel 

i  aaret  1880  (Commerce  Exterieur).... 
C.      „    8ft.  Tabeller  yedkommende  Norges   Skibs- 

fart  i  aaret  1879  (Statistique  de  la 

Navigation) 

C.      „    9.    Tabellervedkommende  Norges  Fiskerier 

i  aaret  1879.  (Peches  Maritimes)  .... 
C.      „  10.    Statistik     oyer     Norges     Kommunale 

Finantser  i  1877  (Fmanoes  des  Com- 
munes)     

C.      „  18.    Statistik  over  Norges  Fabrikanlssg  den 

l'»-  November,  1879  (Etablissements 

Industriels)    

C.      „  16.    Uddrag    af    Aarsberetninger    fra    de 

forenede  Bigers  Konsuler  for  aaret 

1880.     !■«•    Hefte   og    2d-»    Hefte 

(Rapports  consulaires  I  et  II) a 
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[Sept 


Donations. 


Bj 


Sweden  and  Norway — Contd. 
Sweden — Offieiela  Statistik — 

O.    Landtmateriet   XIV.    Landtmatcristyrelsens'' 
Underdlniga  Berftttelse  fdr  &r  1880  (Ar- 

pentage)    

ft.  Jordbruk  ooh  Boskapssk5tsel  XV.  Hush&l- 
lnings — Sallskapens  Berattelser  f6r  ar  1879 

(Statistique  Agrioole) 

U.  Kommunernas  Fattigv&rd  och  Finanser  V. 
Statistiska  centralbyr&ns  underd&niga 
Berattelse  for  ar  1878  (Finances  des  Com- 
munes)   

Kapital-Konto  till  Riks-Hufrud-Boken  f6r  &r  1879 
Riks-8tat  fdr  ar  1882.  80  pp.,  small  4to.    (Budget) 
Ofversigt  af  Sreriges  Riksbanks  Stallning.    Samman 

fattad  efter  1880  ars  Bokslut    

Bikets  in-och  Utfdrsel  af  vissa  varor.    Jan. — Juni, 

1877-81 

Sammandrag  af  de  solidariska  enskilda  bankernas 
samt  aktiebankernas  och  kreditaktiebolagens  upp- 

gifter  f8r  Januari — Juni,  1881  

General-Saminandrag  5rVer  1880  &rs  Bevillniug 

Sammandrag  af  Riksbankens,  Stallning,  Januari — 

Juni,  1881  (Banque  de  Suede)  

Sammandragen  5frersigt  af  de  enskilda  bankinratt- 

ningarnes  stallning  efter  1880  &rs  bokslut,  &c 

Uppgifter  om  Hypoteksinr&ttningarne  fdr  ar  1880....^ 

Statistik  Tidskrif t,  1881.      ftos.  1  &  2.    8to.    Stock-  "I  The  g^ 


The  Central  Stan* 
tical  Buret  u, 
Stockholm 


United 
Agriculture,  Monthly  Reports  upon  the  condition  of 

Crops,  June — August,  1881   

Bureau  of  Statistic* — 

No.   3,  1880-81.     Quarterly  Reports  of  Imports," 
Exports,   Immigration,  and  Navigation,  to  31st 

March,  1881 

Monthly    Statements    of    Imports    and    Exports,  f 

ftos.  10  and  12,  1881  

Commercial  Relations.   Reports  of  Consuls  on  Com- 
merce, Manufactures,  Ac.    No.  9.    1881 

Rhode  Island.     Providence.      Reports    of   Deaths'! 

during  June  and  July,  1881  J 

Wisconsin.    Fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  State  Board  1 
of  Health  of,  for  1880.    xlvi  and  156  pp.,  8to J* 

American  Geographical  Society.    Bulletins  of. 


The       Commissions- 
of  Agriculture 


Bureau  of  Statistics, 
Department  of 
State,  Waahingtoa 


The  City  Registrar 
Dr.  J.  T.  Beere 


18  of*    No-6>lTh*a™;«^ 
1879 ;  Nos.  4  and  6^1880.    8vo.    New  York J  ±h*  Society 


Bankers'  Magazine.    Vol.  xxxri.    Nos.  1  to  8.    New"! 

York,  1881   LTh*TMi«™. 

Medical  Herald,  The.    Vol.  iii.    Nos.  27  to  29.    8vo.  f  xne  ^^ 

Louisville,  1881    J 

Journal  of  the  Franklin  Institute  of.     Vol.  lxxxii.  1  rm,    ▼.*•*.*, 

Nos.  1  to  3.    8to.    Philadelphia,  1881  J  Aiie  Institute 

Smithsonian  Institution,  Washington— 

Contributions  to  Knowledge.     Vol.  xxiii.    4to 1  m.     T     ...     . 

Miscellaneous  Collections.    Vol.  xyiii  to  xxi.    8ro....  \  lne  "*»«**» 
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United  States—  Contd. 

Ancient  and  Modern  Hygiene  Contrasted.    The  In-"" 
fluence  of    Civilisation   on  the  Duration  of   Life. 
11  pp.,  8vo.    Cambridge,  Maes.,  1877 

Addresses  of  the  Special  Committee  of  the  State 
Chamber  of  Commerce  on  Customs  Revenue 
Eeform.    73  pp.,  8vo.    New  York,  1877 

American  Bankers*  Association.  Seventh  Report  of 
upon  Bank  Taxation.   16  pp.,  8vo.    New  York,  1880 

Pork  Packing  in  the  West,  and  Provision  Trade  Statis- 
tics. Thirty -first  Annual  Report  of.  32  pp.,  8vo. 
Cincinnati,  1880  

Social  Science  Association.  Free  Coinage  and  a  Self- 
adjusting  Ratio.  By  Thomas  Balch.  27  pp.,  8vo. 
Philadelphia,  1877  


W.  C.  Ford,  Esq., 
>     New  York 


Uruguay.   Diario  Oficial.  Ano  i,  Nob.  1- 
Montevided.     1881 


-6,9,10.  Folio.  < 


Director- General  of 
Statistics 


India,  Colonial,  and  other  Possessions. 
Cape   of   Good  Hope.      Blue  Book  for  1880;    also!  rpW  rui™:«i  «a«™ 
Report  on  above,  with  Statistical  Summary.    Folio.  [  lh®  ^pnittl  »ecre- 

n*n«  Town,  lftftl tar^  ^P6  l0Wn 


Cape  Town,  1881.. 


risol  , 
.Uo.  V 


India- 
Preliminary  Statement  of  tho  Population  of  the  various 
Provinces  and  States  in  India  by  the  Census  of  1881. 

8  pp.,  folio.    Simla,  1881   

Report  on  Railways  in,  for  1880-81-   [C-2999.]    Map," 
folio.     1881 y 


W.  C.  Plowden,Esq. 
Juland  Dan  vers,  Esq. 


India,  British- 
Trade  and  Navigation,  Monthly  Accounts.      Nos.  1"| 

to  4.    April— July,  1881.    8vo I  The  Indian  Govern- 

Trade  by  Land  with  Foreign  Countries.     Monthly  f      ment 

Accounts.    No.  3,  April— December,  1880.    8vo J 


The  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal — 

Proceedings.  Nos.  5  to  7,  May— July,  1881.. 

Journal.    Vol.  50,  Parts  I  and  II  of  No. 

Plates,  &c 

General  Council  on  Education  in  India.    First  Report,  1  James     Johnston, 

1881.    15  pp.,  8vo.    London J      Esq.,  Hon.  Sec. 


2,  1881.  \  The  Society 


New  South  Wales — 
Financial  Statement  of  the  Treasurer  of.     129  pp.,"" 

folio.    Sydney,  1881   

Statistical  Return  of  the  Australasian  Colonies.    Sheet. 

Sydney,  1880    J  Th     A      t  G      ral 

Pamphlets,  Ac,  giving  general  information  for  Emi-  \      iJuwfSiith  Walna' 

grants  and  others. w    oi  . 

Catalogue  of  Exhibits  in  New  South  Wales  Court  at 

Melbourne  International  Exhibition,  1880.    106  and 

v  pp.,  plans,  &c.,  8vo.    Sydney - 
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[s*. 


Donation*. 


India,  Colonial,  and  other  Possessions — Contd. 
Hew  South  Wales— Contd. 

Registrar-General's  Report  on  the  Vital  Statistics  ofl 
Sydney  and   Suburbs,  February  and  May,   1881.  V 

Hew  Zealand.      Friendly  Societies,     Fourth  Report.  1 
Folio.    Wellington,  1881  J 


The  Registrar-Gene- 
ral, Sydney 

W.  R.  B.  Brown^s)^ 
Registrar-General 


Queensland — 
Government  Gazette,  Supplement  to  the,  containing' 

Vital  Statistics.    Vol.  xxriii,  Nob.  64,  74.    Folio. 

Brisbane,  1881 

Vital  Statistics,  1880.    Twenty-first  Annual  Report. 

Folio.    1881 

Tasmania — 

The  Mercury  of  Hobart,  with  Reports  on  Vital  Statist 

tics.     (Current  numbers)    

Report  for  1880  of   the  Officer  of  Health  for  New 

Town,  Sandy  Bay,  and  Wellington  Hamlets.    One 

sheet,  folio m 

Royal  Society  of  Tasmania.    Papers  and  Proceedings  1  mu    o     •  *_ 
and  Report  for  1870.    8vo.    Hobart /  The  Ho<aety 

Victoria — 
Mining  Surveyors'  and  Registrars'  Reports  to  March,  \  The      Minister     of 

1881.     Folio J       Mines,  Melbourne 

Agricultural  Statistics  of  the  Colony  of,  for  the  yearl  -a-  tt    -rr  « 

ended  31st  March,  1881 1 1*1*L  Hajter   Bsj, 

Census  of  1881.    Approximate  Returns.    11  pp.,  folio.  J     w™mment  Statist 


The  Registrar-Gene- 
ral, Queensland 


Dr.    B.     8warbreck 
Hall,  Hobart 


The  Board  of  Trade 


United  Kingdom — 
Army  Medical  Department,  Report  for  1879.    Vol.!  oil  tv-      -      ~ 

xxL    viii  and  342  pp.,  diagrams,  &o J  TtoDirwstor-Geneml 

Railway  Companies,  General  Report  on,  for  1880."* 

[C-3077]  

Accidents  on  Railways,  General  Report  upon,  during 

1880.     [C-3087] 

Railway  Returns  for  1880.     xix  and  90  pp.,  folio, 

[C-2996]  

Statistical  Abstract  for  the  United  Kingdom  from  1866 

to  1880 

Statistical  Abstract  for  Colonial  and  other  Possessions 

from  1866  to  1879   

Trade  and    Navigation.    Monthly  Returns.     June- 
September,  1881  ^ 

Great  Britain.    Building  Societies,  Return  of,  for  1880. 1 


No.  245.    1881 
Rnffland  and  Wale 


Quarterly  Returns  of    Marriages    to  March,  1881 ;  1  The  Resistrar-Geae- 
Births  and  Deaths  to  June,  1881.    No.  130  j       ral,  London 
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The  Registrar-Gene- 
ral, Edinburgh 


England  and  Wales — Contd. 
Census  of  1881.  Preliminary  Report  and  Tables  of  the  "I  The  Registrar-Gene- 
Population  and  Houses,    xii  and  126  pp.,  folio J       ral,  London 

Customs  Eeport  for  1880.     [C-2953] {  ^J^"7  of  *• 

The  Tenth  Annual  Return  of  Local  Taxation  1879-80. ") 

Tenth  Annual  Report  of^  f  F"  ^"^J*  E*l- 

1880-81.    [C-2982]    J 

Metropolitan  Police.    Number  of  persons  taken  into"]  -«      m.-  *  n 
custody  by  the-and  results,  in  1880.    With  com-  I  ln!  °nief  CoJ^nus- 
parative  statements,  1831-80 .. J       wonep 

Ireland — 

Births  and  Deaths  in  several  large  towns,  Weekly  ReO 

turns,  with  a  quarterly  summary.  (Current  numbers)  I  The  Registrar-Gene- 
Quarterly  Return  of  the  Marriages  to  March,  1881 1  [      ral,  Dublin 
Births  and  Deaths  to  June,  1881,  No.  70 J 

Scotland- 
Births,  Deaths,  and  Marriages  in  the  eight  principal" 

towns,  Weekly  and  Monthly   Returns.     (Current 

numbers)  

Quarterly  Return  of  Births,  Deaths,  and  Marriages  to 

80th  June,  1881.    No.  106 

Supplement  to  the  Monthly  and  Quarterly  Returns  of 

Births,  Deaths,  and  Marriages  in  1880;   also  the 

Vaccination  Returns  relative  to  Children  born  in 

1879  a 

Births,  Deaths,  and  Marriages,  Twenty-third  Detailed 

Annual  Report  (Abstracts  of,  1877).    1881 

Authors,  Ac. — 

Bill  (Hugh).     The  Earth  or  Dry  Closet  System.  1  Agent  •  General     of 
14  pp.,  plates,  8to.    Brisbane,  1881 J       New  South  Wales 

Bbbso  (Marco).    La  Cassa  di  Mutuo  Soccorso.    7  pp.  ]  m.     *    ^ 
8to.    Milano.     1881  _.  }  The  Author 

Statistical  Atlas.    Edited  by  G.  P.  Beran,  Esq.    Part' 
VII,  Agricultural  j  Part  VIII,  Military  and  Nayal } 
Part  IA,  Legal  

Fleming  (Sandford),  C.M.G-.  The  Adoption  of  a^ 
Prime  Meridian  to  be  Common  to  all  Nations.  The 
Establishment  of  Standard  Meridians  for  the  Regu- 
lation of  Time.     15  pp.,  8vo.     1881 _ 

F5LDS8  (Weisz),  (Prof.  Dr.  Bela).     Cautelen  bei  An-^ 
wendung  der  Statistischen  Methode  yon.     22  pp., 
imp.  8vo.    Wien,  1881  - 

Gutot  (Yves).    Dialogue  entre  John  Bull  et  George" 
Dandin  sur  le  Traiti  de  Commerce  Franco- Anglais. 
122  pp.,  12mo.     Paris,  1881 

Knox  (the  Hon.  John  Jay).  Dry  Bank  Statistics/ 
Address  of,  at  the  Annual  Convention  of  the  Ame- 
rican Bankers'  Association,  August,  1881.  16  pp., 
8vo.     New  York  , 

Hugoabd  (W.  R.).    The  Means  of  Determining  Cau- 
sation in  Insanity.    10  pp.,  8vo.    Lewes,  1881 


Messrs.  W.andA.K. 
Johnston 


The  Author 


>  Alfred  Holder,  Esq. 


'.:} 


The  Author 
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The  Author 


Professor    Emile  de 
Laveleye,  Leige 


Authors,  Ac — Contd. 
Jennings  (John).    A  New  System  of  Money.    16  pp. 

8vo.    London,  1881    

Norton  (S.  Dana).    Sir  Isaac  Newton  and  England's 

Prohibitive  Tariff  upon  Silver  Money.     An  Open 

Letter  to  Professor  W.  S.  Jevons,  29  and  14  pp.,  8yo. 

Cincinnati,  1881  

Layblbyb    (Emile    de).      International    Bimetalism 

and  the  Battle  of  the  Standard.    87  pp.,  imp.  8vo. 

1881  J 

Medley  (George  W.).    The  Reciprocity  Craze.    A  \  The  Committee  of 

tract  for  the  times.    86  pp.,  12mo.     1881 J       the  Cobden  Club 

Poor  (Henry  V.).    Sketch  of  the  Rise  and  Progress  1 

of  the  Internal  Improvements  and  Internal  Com-  I  m,      .     , 

merce  of  the  United  States,    lxxxi  pp.,  8vo.    New  f  ±ne  AUMlor 

York,  1881   J 

Taylor   (P.   A.) ,   M.P.      Vaccination,    a    letter  to  1  •**    w  v 

Dr.  W.B.  Carpenter,  O.B.,  Ac.  32  pp.,  8vo.   1881....  J  **'  w'  loun« 
Tupp   (A.  Cotterill).     International  Monetary   Con-1 

ference,  Proceedings  of  the,  at  Paris.    1881.    Part  1.  >  The  Author 

64  pp.,  8vo.    London J 

Walrat  (Leon)— 

Theorie  Mathimatique  du  Prix  dee  Terres  et  de  leur"! 
Rachat  par  l'Etat.    Diagram.    8yo I 

Theorie  Mathematique  du  Bimetallism©.     16  pp.  [  " 

Diagram.    8vo.    Paris,  1881 J 


iii,| 


Sooieties,  Ac — 
Actuaries,  .Journal   of  the  Institute  of.      Vol.  xxiii, 

Part  1.    July,  1881 

Arts,  Journal  of  the  Society  of.     (Current  numbers)  ., 
Institute  of  Bankers,  Journal  of  the.    Vol.  ii,  parts  7  I 

and  8, 1881  f 

Institution  of  Civil  Engineers — 

Charter,  By-laws,  and  Regulations  and  List  of  Mem- 1 
bers  of  the.    124  pp.,  cloth,  8vo.     1881  J 

Minutes  of    the  proceedings  of,  Vol.  lxv,  parts  2\ 

and  3,  1880-81.     Plates J 

Howard  Association.   Annual  Report,  1880-81.  20  pp 

Labourers'  Friend.    Thirty-seventh  Annual  Report  of 

the  Society  for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the 

Labouring  Classes.    1880-81  _ 

Manchester  Statistical  Society.    Transactions  of  the.  1 

Session  1880-81    j ' 

Mechanical  Engineers.    Proceedings  of  the  Institution,'! 

for  April,  1881.    Plates ,  * 

Royal  Geographical  Society — 

General  Index  to  the  fourth  ten  volumes  of  the"" 
Journal  of  the.    259  pp.,  8vo.     1881  

Classified  Catalogue  of  the  Library  of  the,  to  De- 
cember, 1870.    478  pp.,  8vo.     1871 

Journal  of  the.   Vol.50.    1880.    clxxxiv  and  316  pp. 
Cloth.    Maps   

Proceedings  of  the.     Vol.  iii,  Nos.  7  and  9.     1881.... 
Parkes   Museum  of  Hygiene,   International   Exhibi- 
tion,   1881.     Official    Catalogue.     199  pp.,  cloth, 

plan,  8vo 


The  Institute 
The  Society 
The  Institute 

The  Institution 

,  The  Association 
The  Society 

t» 

The  Institution 


The  Society 
The  Secretary 
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Donation*. 


By  whom  Presented. 


The  Committee  of  the 
Club 


Societies,  Ac. — Contd. 
Political  Economy  Club.   Names  of  Members,  1821-81. 
Bules  of  the  Club,  and  List  of  Questions  Discussed, 

1872-80,  Ac.,  vol.  iii,  157  pp.,  cloth,  8vo.    1881 

Eoyal  Colonial  Institute,  Proceedings  of  the.    Vol.  xii,  1  *,     T    .... 

1880-81,  xlix  «.d  488  pp.,  doth,  tro.  I }  ^ In8btttle 

Moyal  Irish  Academy —  "* 

Transactions.    Vol.  xxvii,  part  4 ;  toI.  xxviii,  parts 

1—5 V  The  Academy 

Proceedings.  Vol.  ii,  series  ii,  No.  2 ;  vol.  iii,  series  ii, 

Nos.  5  and  6 ^ 

Eoyal  Medical  and  Chirurgical  Society,  Proceedings  of  "I  rrru    a    •  *. 

the.    Vol.  ix,  part  2    ... . .ZZ.....  J  The  BoautJ 

Eoyal  Society,  Proceedings  of  the.    VoL  xzxii,  parts ' 

213  and  214, 1881.    Plates   J  » 

Eoyal    United  Service  Institution,  Journal  of   the.  1  m,     T    ***.  .  • 

Vol.  xxv,  No.  cxi.    Maps,  plans.    1881   J  The  Institution 

Surveyors,  Transactions  of  the  Institution  of.  Vol.  xiii,  1 

part  IS  J  » 

Social  Science  Astociation — 
Sessional  Proceedings.  Vol.  xiv,  No.  6, 8vo.  London, 

1881  V  The  Association 

Programme  of  Arrangements  for  the  25th  Annual 
Congress,  to  be  held  in  Dublin  in  October,  1881....^ 


Periodical* — 


Athenaeum,  The  Current  numbers 

Bankers' Magazine  (London),  The    ....                „ 

The  Editor 

Building  Societies  and  Land  Com- "I 
panies'  Gazette,  The J 

i» 

>» 

Commercial  World,  The 

»> 

it 

"RconOTnifit,  The    

XpiiTirttnAA  Gazette,  The  , „„„„„„ 

„        Eecord,  The  

Investors'  Monthly  Manual,  The  

>i 

n 

Iron  and  Coal  Trades'  Eeview,  The  .... 

» 

» 

M^obiTiflry  Market,  The  ,„„.     ,„.„„.,.., 

Nature  

Eeview,  The 

Sanitary  Eecord,  The 

)i 

»i 

Statist,  The 

Textile  Manufacturer,  The,.r,-TT-r 

Tb&bioeb's  American,  European,  andl 
Oriental  Literary  Eecord j 

"     } 

Messrs.  Trubner  and 
Co. 

„         Monthly  Lists  ......  -,.r„,T,f-, 

„    1 
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Purchases. 

American  Almanac  and  Treasury  of  Facts  for  1881.     8vo.    New  York. 

Annales  d'Hygiene  Publique.     (Current  numbers.)     8vo.    Paris. 

Aimales  de  Demographie  Internationale,  Nob.  16  et  17.     Paris. 

Annual  Register  for  1880.    vii  and  292  pp.    8vo.     London. 

Archivio  di  Statistioa.     (Current  numbers.)    8vo.     Borne. 

British  Almanac  and  Companion  for  1881.    12mo.    London. 

Index  Society.    Guide  to  the  Literature  of  Botany.  By  B.  D.  Jackson, 
xl  and  626  pp.  4to.    London.    1881. 

Ireland.    Criminal  and  Judicial  Statistics  for  1879. 

Official  Papen,  Precis  of.    Nos.  8—12,  Session,   1880.     Nee.  1—4, 

Session,  1881. 
Sootland.    Judicial  Statistics  for  1879. 
Journal  des  Economistes.    Nos.  37—46.    Paris,  1881. 
The  Statesman's  Year  Book  for  1881. 
WhitsWs  Almanac  for  1881. 

Agricultural  Interests.    Reports  of  Assistant  Commissioners  [C-2678]. 
Folio.    1881. 

Official  Statistics  Committee.    First,  Second  and  Third  Reports,  with 
Minutes  of  Evidence  and  Appendix,   xxxii  and  277  pp.,  folio.   188L 

list  of  the  Bibliographies  in  the  Beading  Boom  of  the  British  Museum. 
106  pp.,  8vo.    1881. 

Census  of  Ireland,  1881.    Preliminary  Report. 

General  Index  to  Bills,  Beports,  &c.,  of   the  House  of   Commom, 
1870-79.    Folio. 

Numerical  List  and  Index  to  Sessional  Papers,  1878-79.     Folio. 


Digitized  by  VjOOQIC 


Vol.  XLIVJ  [Part  IV. 

JOURNAL  OF  THE  STATISTICAL  SOCIETY, 

DECEMBER   1881. 


The  Opening  Address  of  James  Caied,  Esq.,  C.B.,  F.R.S., 
President  of  the  Statistical  Society,  delivered  on  Tuesday, 
Ibth  November,  1881. 

On  taking  the  chair  last  year  as  your  President,  1  brought  under 
your  notice  the  Land  Question,  and  the  extraordinary  development 
of  agricultural  production  in  America.  Since  that  time  an  entire 
session  of  parliament  has  been  devoted  to  the  passing  of  the  Irish 
Land  Act.  The  heavy  losses  sustained  by  the  English  and  Scotch 
farmers  by  an  unprecedented  series  of  bad  harvests,  must  compel 
early  consideration,  by  the  legislature,  of  the  land  question  in  this 
country.  As  it  is  a  subject  of  the  first  importance,  and  one  with 
which  for  more  than  thirty  years  I  have  been  publicly  identified, 
I  think  I  cannot  better  occupy  your  attention  on  the  opening  of  this 
session  of  the  Society,  than  in  placing  before  you  some  circum- 
stances which  it  may  be  well  to  keep  in  view  in  legislating  for 
its  judicious  settlement. 

The  extent  of  the  pressure  has  been  variously  estimated.  The 
loss  has  fallen  chiefly  on  the  wheat  and  sheep  districts  of  the 
country,  on  the  eastern  and  southern  side  of  the  kingdom,  and  the 
midlands.  We  may  assume  the  actual  loss  of  farming  capital,  from 
the  calamitous  seasons,  at  not  less  than  the  120  millions  lately 
stated  by  the  Prime  Minister,  which  is  nearly  one-third  of  the  total 
farming  capital.  But  though  the  loss  has  been  general,  it  has  been 
less  in  degree  in  the  grazing  than  in  the  corn  districts,  in  many 
parts  of  which  more  than  the  half  of  the  farmers'  capital  has  dis- 
appeared. The  chief  cause  has  been  an  unprecedented  series  of  bad 
seasons,  with  only  two  good  crops  in  ten  years,  and  among  the  bad 
ones  that  of  1879,  the  worst  of  the  century. 

Our  neighbours  in  western  Europe  appear  to  have  been  visited, 
though  not  so  severely,  with  the  same  unfavourable  weather,  and 
consequently  there  has  been  a  large  decline  of  exported  corn  from 
Germany  and  France,  the  latter  of  which  instead  of  exporting 
wheat  has  drawn  considerable  supplies  from  America. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  series  of  productive  years  and  good  prices 
have  stimulated  in  an  extraordinary  degree  the  extension  of  wheat 
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growing  in  the  United  States  of  America.  In  a  single  year  they 
increased  their  acreage  by  an  extent  equal  to  our  total  growth.  In 
the  twenty  years  from  1840  to  1860  their  wheat  production  wee 
from  io  to  20  million  quarters;  in  the  twenty  years  from  1860 to 
1880  it  grew  from  20  to  60  millions, — and  their  extent  of  good  wheal 
land  is  practically  unlimited.  The  two  great  corn  products  of  that 
country  are  wheat  and  Indian  corn,  in  regard  to  the  first  of  which 
this  country,  and  western  Europe  generally,  will  become  increa- 
singly dependent  on  America,  and  the  price  of  wheat  here  will  be 
chiefly  ruled  by  the  production  there. 

But  it  is  a  most  encouraging  fact  for  British  agriculture  that, 
notwithstanding  the  enormous  increase  of  foreign  produce  com- 
peting with  it,  the  price  maintains  and  in  most  cases  increases  its 
level.  This  will  be  seen  in  a  table  appended  to  this  paper,  which 
embraces  a  comparison  of  the  imports  into  this  country  of  the  main 
articles  of  food,  between  the  first  five  and  the  last  five  of  the  past 
twenty  years.  Beading  it  shortly,  the  imports  of  live  cattle  hare 
increased  90  per  cent,  in  quantity  and  16  per  cent,  in  price,— of 
sheep  150  per  cent,  in  quantity,  and  15  per  cent,  in  price, — fresh 
meat  220  per  cent,  in  weight,  and  13  per  cent,  in  price, — bntier 
75  per  cent,  in  weight,  and  16  per  cent,  in  price, — cheese  135  per 
cent,  in  weight,  and  8  per  cent,  in  price, — while  the  only  edible 
article  of  animal  produce  which  has  decreased  in  price  is  salted 
provisions,  which  have  increased  250  per  cent,  in  quantity,  bnt 
diminished  in  price  7  per  cent.  In  regard. to  corn,  barley  hai 
increased  90  per  cent,  in  quantity,  and  10  per  cent,  in  price, — oata 
122  per  cent,  in  quantity,  and  14  per  cent,  in  price, — but  wheat, 
which  has  increased  in  quantity  7  $  per  cent.,  has  fallen  4  per  cent 
in  price.  English  wool  has  suffered  from  the  increase  of  foreign 
import,  and  the  change  of  fashion,  the  price  having  fallen  nearly 
10  per  cent.  The  fall  in  the  price  of  wheat  and  wool,  in  the  wheat 
and  sheep  counties,  coupled  with  the  mortality  in  sheep,  presses 
very  severely  on  these  counties.  But  it  is  indeed  remarkable  that 
though  the  import  of  meat  and  provisions  has  nearly  trebled,  and 
that  of  corn  has  doubled,  the  price  in  every  case  except  salted  pro- 
visions, wool,  and  wheat,  has  increased.  The  decline  in  the  price 
of  wheat,  on  an  import  in  the  last  year  of  three  and  a-half  million 
tons,  which  is  two-thirds  of  our  whole  supply,  is  as  yet  only  4  per 
cent.  Barley  and  oats,  the  description  of  corn  which  the  British 
Islands  yield  in  perfection,  have  both  increased  in  value,  and 
would  have  risen  more  but  for  the  check  caused  by  the  constantly 
growing  imports  of  Indian  corn,  which  now  reach  two  million  tons 
in  a  year, — a  wonderful  addition,  at  a  moderate  cost,  to  the  nutri- 
ment and  support  of  all  animal  life  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Bnt 
seeing  so  general  a  rise  of  price,  in  the  face  of  imports  of  such 
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magnitude,  what  would  have  been  the  condition  of  our  increasing 
population  if  any  effective  curb  had  been  placed  on  them  ? 

In  the  ten  years  between  1871  and  1881,  and  chiefly  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  period,  a  considerable  extent  of  arable  land  has 
been  converted  to  permanent  pasture.  In  that  direction  828,000 
ncres  of  corn,  and  228,000  acres  of  green  crops  have  been  absorbed, 
and  an  annual  return  therefrom  of  about  eight  millions  sterling  has 
consequently  disappeared.  For  though  the  permanent  grass  has  at 
the  same  time  been  increased  by  2,208,000  acres,  and  two  acres  of 
grass  thus  substituted  for  one  of  arable,  the  live  stock  has  fallen 
from  its  highest  point  in  1874  by  346,000  cattle  and  6,856,000 
sheep,  a  loss  exceeding  18,000,000/.  in  value.  This  is  a  striking 
proof  of  the  injury  done  to  the  grazing  value  of  the  finer  grass 
lands,  especially  by  the  fluke  disease  in  sheep,  in  addition  to  the 
actual  loss  of  crops  on  the  arable  land,  by  the  low  temperature, 
excessive  moisture,  and  defective  quality  of  the  seasons  since  that 
year.  And  to  some  extent  it  reveals  also  the  contraction  of  the 
capital  of  the  farmers,  many  of  whom  have  been  obliged  to  part 
with  a  portion  of  their  complement  of  live  stock  in  order  to  meet 
their  engagements. 

In  considering  the  question,  for  the  home  producer,  of  the  kind 
of  produce  in  which  he  is  best  likely  to  succeed  against  his  foreign 
competitor,  the  weight  to  be  transported  from  great  distances  is 
very  important.  A  ton  of  meat  or  provisions  is  six  times  the  value 
of  a  ton  of  corn,  and,  as  these  are  yielded  by  the  land  in  about 
like  proportions,  the  produce  of  six  acres  in  the  form  of  meat  or 
provisions  could  be  transported  (if  the  rate  of  carriage  were  the 
same)  as  cheaply  as  that  of  one  acre  of  corn.  But  provisions 
cannot  yet  be  handled  with  the  same  facility  as  corn,  and  therefore 
the  rate  is  higher.  Still  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  ingenuity 
will  devise  methods  by  which  this  difficulty  will  be  largely  over- 
come, there  being  so  big  a  profit  in  every  farthing  per  ton  per  mile 
that  can  be  saved  over  a  distance  of  four  or  five  thousand  miles. 
This  is  already  showing  itself  in  the  more  rapid  proportionate 
increase  which  has  taken  place  in  the  relative  imports  of  the  last 
twenty  years,  those  of  meat  and  other  animal  produce  having 
increased  175  per  cent.,  and  those  of  corn  90  per  cent.  The  pro- 
portion is  already  doubled,  and  the  practice  of  conveying,  over  vast 
distances,  that  description  of  produce  which  can  be  packed  in  the 
least  bulk,  must  prevail  and  extend. 

It  would  seem  not  necessary  therefore  to  overturn  the  general 
principle  of  the  agricultural  system  under  which  British  agriculture 
has  attained  pre-eminence.  Mixed  husbandry,  corn  and  cattle,  will 
continue  to  hold  their  ground.  Our  cattle  cannot  be  reared  without 
winter  fodder,  and  that  can  be  most  cheaply  found  in  the  straw  of 
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the  corn  crops,  which  at  once  supplies  food  and  yields  manure.  The 
value  of  straw,  though  not  reckoned  in  money,  is  a  large  addition 
to  that  of  the  corn.  The  alternation  of  corn,  and  green  crops,  and 
grass,  keeps  the  land  refreshed.  It  proportions  the  work  to  the 
seasons,  and  by  its  variety  elicits  the  skill  of  the  cultivator,  and 
gives  employment  to  the  labourer,  and  to  the  blacksmith,  the 
carpenter,  and  the  village  shopkeeper.  The  country  feeds  the  town 
not  only  with  fresh  provisions,  but  recruits  it  with  fresh  life* 
There  will  be  still  room  for  all  conditions  of  men  amongst  us,  and 
no  need  to  convert  the  surface  of  England  into  a  vast  grass  field. 
Those  parts  of  the  country  in  the  western  midlands,  the  west,  and 
in  Ireland,  which  by  climate  and  soil  are  least  fitted  for  corn,  will 
go  more  into  grass,  but  the  "  convertible  "  soils  of  the  rest  of  these 
islands  will,  in  the  general  interests,  be  most  profitably  continued 
under  arable  cultivation. 

The  wider  competition  to  which  British  agriculture  is  now 
exposed,  differs  only  in  degree  from  that  which  our  predecessors 
little  more  than  a  century  ago  sought  to  defend  themselves.  "  It 
"  is  not  more  than  fifty  years  ago,"  says  Adam  Smith,  li  that  some 
"  of  the  counties  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  petitioned  the 
"  Parliament  against  the  extension  of  the  turnpike  roads  into  the 
"  remoter  counties.  Those  remoter  counties,  they  pretended,  from 
"  the  cheapness  of  labour  and  land,  would  be  able  to  sell  their 
"  grass  and  corn  cheaper  in  the  London  market  than  themselves, 
"  and  would  thereby  reduce  their  rents,  and  ruin  their  cultivation. 
"  Their  rents,  however,"  he  adds,  "  have  risen,  and  their  cultivation 
"  has  been  improved  since  that  time.,, 

In  much  the  same  spirit  it  was  lately  proposed  in  some  quarters 
to  reimpose  a  protective  duty  of  5s.  on  imported  corn.  But  our 
vicinity  to  the  best  markets  in  the  world,  in  our  various  centres  of 
population,  not  now  limited  to  London,  gives  us  a  natural  protection 
much  higher  than  this.  The  cost  of  transport  from  the  western 
prairies,  to  our  competitors  in  this  market,  at  the  lowest  rate  hitherto 
reached,  is  is.  6d.  on  a  bushel  of  corn,  which  is  a  natural  protection 
of  12s.  on  a  quarter,  and  equal  to  42s.  an  acre  on  the  average  pro- 
duce of  our  wheat  crops,  and  somewhat  more  on  barley  and  oats. 
If  this  rate  should,  in  the  progress  of  invention  and  competition,  be 
reduced  by  even  so  much  as  one- third,  viz.,  to  is.  a  bushel,  we  should 
still  have  a  natural  protection  equal  to  the  average  rent  of  our  corn 
land.  Is  it  to  be  supposed  that  the  British  farmer,  with  his  inherited 
and  acquired  skill,  with  the  command  of  labour  at  a  much  lower 
price  than  that  in  America,  and  when  legal  secuiity  shall  be  given 
him  for  his  invested  capital,  would,  with  this  advantage,  by  which  he 
starts  on  equal  terms,  be  unable  to  meet  his  foreign  competitor  P 

It  has  been  indeed  stated  recently  that  the  rates,  tithes,  and 
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taxes  which  the  English  farmer  has  to  pay  are  equivalent  to,  and 
•do  away  with  this  natural  protection,  the  idea  being  that  the 
American  producer  is  not  weighted  by  local  burdens.  Bates  and 
taxes  in  this  country,  so  far  as  they  can  be  shown  to  be  inequitably 
imposed  on  the  land,  are  undoubtedly  a  grievance  which  should  be 
fairly  readjusted ;  but  it  is  a  delusion  to  imagine  that  the  producer 
in  the  United  States  is  exempt  from  their  burden.  In  those  new 
countries  all  the  conveniences  which  have  been  the  slow  growth  of 
centuries  here,  have  to  be  provided  at  once  there.  Roads,  bridges, 
oourt-houses,  jails,  schools,  churches,  have  to  be  constructed  by  the 
young  colony  from  its  own  resources.  The  local  taxation  even  in 
a  comparatively  old  State,  when  I  was  in  Ohio  some  years  ago, 
exceeded  i  per  cent,  of  the  capital  value  of  the  real  property  of  the 
State,  which  would  be  eqnal,  at  our  rates  of  investment  in  this 
•country,  to  nearly  one-third  of  the  annual  rental  of  the  land.  And 
in  regard  to  tithe,  it  is  not  of  the  nature  of  a  rate,  but  is  part  of 
the  rent,  and  is  therefore  itself  subject  to  be  rated.  In  so  far  as  it 
is  felt  to  be  a  hardship,  there  would  be  no  great  difficulty,  if  all 
parties  interested  would  agree,  in  bringing  about  an  arrangement 
by  which  the  tithe  owners  as  a  class  might  receive  from  the  State 
the  average  of  their  present  net  income,  and  the  landowner  would 
be  gradually  redeeming  the  tithe  by  paying  the  full  amount  direct 
to  the  State,  for  such  a  period  of  years  as  would  extinguish  it,  on 
the  same  principle  as  tithes  in  Ireland  have  been  dealt  with  in 
•order  to  be  redeemed. 

There  are  two  capitals  employed  in  British  agriculture,  that  of 
the  landowner  and  that  of  the  farmer.  The  first  has  hitherto 
been  certain  and  safe,  and  therefore  yielding  a  small  return ;  the 
other  speculative,  and  liable  to  seasons  and  competition  prices,  and 
requiring  a  much  larger  percentage  to  cover  risk.  The  capitalist 
is  content  with  3  per  cent,  for  his  secure  investment,  which  carried 
with  it  also  influence  and  position.  A  farm  worth  50/.  an  acre  for 
the  freehold,  needs  a  further  10/.  an  acre  to  provide  the  farmer's 
capital  for  its  cultivation.  The  landlord  is  satisfied  with  a  return 
of  3  per  cent,  on  his  50/.,  while  the  tenant  looks  for  10  per  cent,  for 
management,  capital,  and  skill,  on  his  10/.  Suppose  that  the  farmer 
has  a  capital  sufficient  to  buy  100  acres  at  this  price,  and  stock  it, 
he  would  get  for  his  5,000/.  invested  in  freehold,  1 50/.,  and  for  his 
1,000/,  farm  capital,  too/.,  together  250/.  But  if  he  followed  the 
custom  of  this  country,  and  used  the  whole  of  his  capital  in  culti- 
vating another  man's  land,  he  would  with  his  6,000/.  hire  600  acres, 
on  which  his  return  ought  to  be  600/.  He,  in  truth,  then  trades  on 
the  capital  of  the  landowner,  practically  lent  to  him  at  the  low  rate 
of  3  per  cent.,  which  he  converts  into  a  trade  profit  on  his  capital 
of  10. 
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We  cannot  make  a  comparison  between  this  system  and  the 
extremely  liberal  terms  offered  by  the  Irish  Land  Act  to  those 
farmers  who  desire  to  become  freeholders  of  their  farms.  For  the 
price  of  land  in  Ireland  is  reckoned  at  twenty  years'  purchase, 
yielding  a  return  of  5  per*  cent.,  which  admits  of  the  existing  rent 
redeeming  the  freehold,  on  Government  terms,  in  thirty-five  yean. 
The  Irish  farmer  may  thus  become  the  owner  of  his  farm  by  pay- 
ing his  present  rent  continuously  for  that  time.  But  the  British 
farmer  cannot  buy  his  farm  for  less  than  thirty  years'  purchaser 
which  is  equal  to  little  over  a  3  per  cent,  return,  and  which  he 
could  only  redeem  (even  with  the  advantage  of  Government  terms) 
by  an  annual  payment  one-half  greater  than  his  present  rent.  Ifr 
therefore,  parliament  were  disposed  to  offer  him  the  same  assistance 
in  order  to  acquire  the  freehold,  he  would  be  unable  to  use  it  with 
equal  advantage. 

It  would  thus  appear  that  neither  in  our  system  of  agriculture, 
nor  in  the  principle  of  a  divided  but  harmoniously  working*  separate 
capital  of  landlord  and  tenant,  would  it  be  necessary  or  advisable 
to  introduce  in  this  country  any  essential  change.  If  this  be  clearly 
recognised  and  admitted,  we  shall  be  able  to  concentrate  our  aim 
upon  those  practical  questions  affecting  landowner  and  farmer  in 
which  the  legislature  can  really  afford  assistance. 

And  first  as  regards  the  landowner.     He  is  the  nominal  owner 
of  five-sixths  of  the  joint  capital  embarked  in  British  agriculture, 
and  upon  him  in  the  end  ought  to  come  the  chief  weight  of  any 
disaster  that  befalls  it.     But  if  his  ownership  is  so  hampered  by 
entail  and  family  settlements  that  he  cannot  use  his  position  with  the 
freedom  of  absolute  ownership,  he  is  disabled  from  bearing  his  fair 
share  of  such  a  strain  as  that  which  is  now  pressing  on  the  land. 
Having  only  the  income,  when  that  ceases  to  come  in,  he  is  helpless. 
On  this  point  I  need  not  here  further  enlarge,  as  I  entered  upon  it  at 
some  length  in  my  address  last  year,  and  it  has  elsewhere  received 
the  most  ample  discussion  from  the  most  capable  authorities.     It  is 
only  by  a  fee  simple  ownership  that  a  landowner  in  difficult  times 
can  do  justice  to  his  estate  and  his  tenants.     And  if  circumstances 
oblige  him  to  sell  part  of  the  property  in  order  that  he  may  be  better 
able  to  meet  the  claims  upon  the  rest,  the  land  in  all  probability 
will  pass  into  hands  more  capable  of  rendering  it  fully  productive ; 
for  the  power  to  sell  confers  also  the  opportunity  to  buy.     Thi* 
question  is  now  ripe  for  legislation,  and  we  have  the  assurance  of 
the  Prime  Minister  that  the  great  subjects  of  the  devolution  of 
land,  the  transfer  of  land,  the  registry  of  land,  and  the  mode  of 
borrowing  on  land,  being  subjects  of  great  importance  to  all  con* 
nected  with  land,  will  be  dealt  with  by  the  present  Government 
efficiently  and  fearlessly. 
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Let  us  now  consider  the  question  as  it  affects  the  farmer.  And 
first  it  may  be  well  to  say  a  word  or  two  upon  that  distinctive 
feature  of  British  agriculture,  the  cultivation  of  the  land  by  capi- 
talist farmers,  as  compared  with  the  peasant  proprietors  of  other 
countries,  or  the  small  farmers  of  Ireland.  Eighty-five  per  cent,  of 
the  cultivated  land  of  Great  Britain  is  held  in  farms  averaging 
1 68  acres,  and  15  per  cent,  in  farms  of  50  acres  and  under.  Of  the 
32  million  cultivated  acres,  27  millions  are  held  by  the  class  of  con- 
siderable farmers,  men  employing  labour,  and  using  labour-saving 
machinery  and  other  means  by  which  labour  is  rendered  most 
productive.  The  individual  capital  employed  in  the  cultivation  of 
the  soil  will  average  about  1,300/.,  which  is  fully  equal  to  the 
average  capital  of  a  French  peasant  proprietor.  The  Englishman, 
in  fairly  prosperous  times,  will  make  a  10  per  cent,  return  upon  the 
whole  of  it,  or  130/.  The  Frenchman  will  receive  10  per  cent,  on 
only  one-sixth  of  his  employed  in  cultivation,  and  3  per  cent,  on 
five-sixths  sunk  in  the  ownership  of  the  soil — together,  53/.  The 
168  acres  of  the  Englishman  will  afford  an  annual  expenditure,  on 
labour  and  tradesmen,  of  250Z.  to  300/.  The  22  acres  of  the  French- 
man will  not  more  than  employ  himself  and  his  family.  The 
average  wheat  crop  in  England  is  28  bushels  an  acre;  that  of 
France  barely  18.  There  seems  thus  no  inducement  to  copy  the 
French  system. 

Let  us  see  how  the  comparison  stands  with  the  small  farm 
system  of  Ireland.  The  average  holding  in  that  country  is  about 
25  acres,  and  if  we  even  reckon  a  capital  of  8/.  au  acre  employed 
by  the  farmer,  and  a  return  of  10  per  cent.,  he  would  have  but  20/. 
for  the  support  of  himself  and  his  family.  Nothing  can  be  spared 
for  economising  or  increasing  production.  A  simple  test  of  pro- 
ductive agriculture  is  the  surplus  that  is  left  for  rent  after  all  the 
expenses  of  cultivation,  including  the  interest  of  capital,  have  been 
provided  for.  To  ascertain  this  I  have  applied  the  same  principle 
to  the  two  countries  by  taking  the  value  of  the  agricultural  crops 
and  stock  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  respectively,  but  reckoning 
corn,  cattle,  and  sheep  at  a  rate  one-fourth  higher  here  than  in 
Ireland,  and  yet  the  British  farmer's  rent,  as  shown  by  the  land 
rental  upon  which  income  tax  is  paid,  bears  a  proportion  of  5*.  4**. 
to  the  pound  of  that  value,  and  the  Irish  farmer's  apparently 
only  is.  Sd.  But  the  income  tax  assessment  in  Ireland  is  not, 
as  in  this  country,  upon  actual  rent,  but  follows  the  valuation 
for  poor  law  purposes,  which  is  much  under  the  actual  rent ; 
and  to  that  extent,  whatever  it  may  be,  this  comparison  must 
be  modified.  But  even  if  it  truly  represented  the  actual  rent, 
it  would  not  be  matter  of  surprise  that  a  system  of  husbandry 
which  barely  supports  the  farmer  and  his  family  should  leave 
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a  smaller  surplus  for  the  landowner,  the  labourer,  and  the  trades- 
man. 

I  can  have  no  doubt  therefore  that  the  true  policy  in  British 
agriculture  is  to  strengthen  and  maintain  it  on  its  present  lines. 
That  the  collapse  here  has  been  sharper  and  the  losses  greater  than 
in  Ireland  is  true,  for  we  had  more  to  lose.  The  want  of  sunlight 
and  heat  is  more  damaging  to  our  principal  crop,  wheat,  and  to  the 
greatly  more  artificial  or  intensive  system  of  agriculture  practised 
in  this  country.  And  the  long  continuance  of  lean  years  has  cut 
deeply  into  farming  capital,  making  such  havoc  as  only  a  return  of 
an  equal  continuance  of  good  seasons  can  in  any  considerable  degree 
restore.  The  evil  is  the  more  keenly  felt  that  the  loss  has  fallen 
mainly  on  the  smaller  part  of  the  agricultural  capital — the  farmers' 
share  of  the  joint  venture.  And  the  cry  that  has  arisen,  north  and 
south,  for  legislative  interposition,  is  the  outcome  of  a  feeling  of 
injury  that  a  natural  calamity,  which  could  not  be  foreseen  or  pro- 
vided against,  has  been  in  large  proportion  left  to  be  borne  by  the 
weaker  part  of  the  common  interest  on  which  it  has  fallen.  For  this, 
in  the  majority  of  cases,  the  nominal  landowner  is  less  to  blame  than 
the  state  of  the  law  which  fetters  and  incapacitates  him.  What 
the  tenant  in  the  more  distressed  districts  requires  is  an  immediate, 
though  it  may  be  temporary,  reduction  of  rent,  to  keep  him  going 
till  the  better  times  come,  which  nature  and  legislative  changes  may 
more  slowly  bring  round.  But  besides  the  actual  loss  of  fanning 
capital,  the  land  in  this  country  within  the  last  ten  years  has 
become  less  productive.  To  restore  the  condition  of  the  soil  in  an 
old  country  like  this  is  becoming  more  difficult  and  costly.  There 
are  indeed  silent  natural  processes  going  on  towards  that  end,  one 
of  which,  of  wonderful  power,  in  the  form  of  worm-casts,  has  been 
discovered  to  us  in  the  most  recent  work  of  Dr.  Darwin.  But  as 
one  generation  follows  another,  more  and  more  of  its  natural  ferti- 
lity is  taken  out  of  the  land,  and  a  correspondingly  higher  rate  of 
farming  is  required  to  maintain  it.  There  is,  therefore,  pressing 
necessity  for  land  legislation,  which  on  the  one  hand  shall  free  the 
landowner  from  the  shackles  which  prevent  him  dealing  with  it 
to  the  best  advantage,  and  on  the  other  give  to  the  farmer  thai 
assurance  of  security  to  which  his  share  of  the  capital  is  equally 
entitled. 

Questions  of  this  kind  ripen  slowly  in  this  country.  Thirty-one 
years  ago,  in  speaking  on  this  subject,  I  pointed  to  the  practical 
grievances  which  interfered  with  the  establishment  of  a  sounder 
relation  between  landlord  and  farmer.  "  Do  not  the  laws  of  entail 
"  and  settlement,"  I  then  said,  "  disable  avast  number  of  proprietors 
"  and  disincline  others  from  giving  the  relief  and  accommodation 
"  to  their  tenants   which  they  might  give  if  they  had  the  fnH 
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*"  disposal  of  their  estates  ?  Are  not  tenants  and  landlords  mutually 
"  conscious  that  almost  every  tenant  is  obliged  to  starve  his  farm 
"  when  he  approaches  the  end  of  his  occupancy  for  want  of  some 
u  equitable  means  of  securing  repayment  for  unexhausted  improve- 
*  ments  ?  Is  there  not  a  fictitious  competition  for  land  promoted 
"  by  the  present  state  of  the  law  of  distress  in  England,  and  of  the 
M  law  of  hypothec  in  Scotland,  enabling  a  needy  or  shortsighted 
"  landlord,  with  comparative  safety  to  himself,  to  pit  men  of  straw 
44  against  men  of  capital,  running  up  the  tenant's  rents  and  limiting 
"  their  reasonable  demands  for  improvements  ?  These  are  practical 
"  questions  which  have  a  direct  bearing  on  the  condition  of  agri- 
"  cultural  tenants,  which  have  happily  not  yet  been  appropriated 
"  by  either  political  party,  and  which  are  much  more  worthy  of 
"  the  farmer's  consideration  than  running  after  the  ignis  fatuus  of 
"  protection."  These  were  topics  pressing  on  the  agricultural  mind 
as  we  were  entering  upon  our  career  of  free  trade,  laid  aside  amid 
the  growing  prosperity  of  the  people,  and  their  consequent  increas- 
ing consumption  of  agricultural  produce,  and  now  again  brought 
prominently  to  the  front  by  the  continued  losses  of  calamitous 
seasons,  and  the  sudden  development  of  an  American  competition 
which  would  have  come  upon  us  ten  years  earlier  but  for  the  check 
caused  by  the  insurrection  of  the  South. 

To  an  old  land  reformer  like  myself  the  words  of  the  Prime 
Minister,  in  one  of  his  great  speeches  at  Leeds,  in  regard  both  to 
landowners  and  farmers,  are  as  the  u  light  arising  in  the  darkness." 
"  It  is  of  capital  and  immediate  importance  for  the  farmer,  to  see 
"  that  effectual  and  not  abortive  measures  are  taken  to  secure  the 
44  whole  interest  of  the  tenants,  not  a  part  of  that  interest,  but  the 
"  whole  interest  in  his  improvements,  and  his  interest  as  the  law 
""  may  define  it  in  his  tenure"  On  this  last  point  I  withhold  an 
opinion  until  the  object  and  method  shall  be  developed.  For  this 
must  be  done  with  due  regard  to  the  various  interests  concerned ; 
first,  the  public,  whose  interest  it  is  that  the  limited  territory 
nearest  to  them  should  be  kept  in  the  highest  state  of  produc- 
tiveness, and  next,  the  landowner,  the  farmer,  and  the  labourer,  to 
whose  joint  capital,  skill,  and  industry  the  work  of  so  doing  has 
been  entrusted. 

"  One  great  cause  of  the  advance  in  civilisation  and  the  arts," 
says  Adam  Smith,  "  is  the  increase  of  population,  which,  by  keep- 
44  ing  itself  on  a  level  with  the  means  of  subsistence,  demands 
"  fresh  discoveries  and  inventions  as  much  at  one  period  as  another, 
"  and  insures  a  continued  improvement."  In  other  words,  neces- 
sity is  the  mother  of  invention,  and  that  implies  competition, 
without  which  the  stimulus  to  improvement  would  be  wanting. 
The  competition  principle  is  accepted  in  all  professions,  occupa- 
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tions,  and  business.  In  the  law  and  medicine,  the  ablest  men  take 
the  lead ;  in  manufactures,  the  newest  machines  and  the  best  taste; 
in  the  arts,  the  highest  proficiency;  in  every  branch  of  employ- 
ment, honest  and  capable  work.  The  whole  standard  of  profi- 
ciency is  elevated  by  the  principle  of  competition.  Agriculture  is 
no  exception  to  this  rule  if  rightly  exercised.  But  there  are  two 
interests  at  work  which  under  the  present  state  of  the  law  may 
easily,  and  do  often,  become  antagonistic  and  injurious.  In  all 
other  occupations  the  individual  capacity  is  personal,  and  attains 
and  keeps  its  reward.  But  the  cultivator  of  another  man's  land, 
when  he  leaves  the  farm,  passes  it,  if  increased  by  him  in  lettable 
value,  to  his  landlord,  without  compensation, — the  latter  taking  to 
himself  the  increased  capital  value,  without  giving  to  the  man  who 
assisted  in  the  development  of  that  increase,  any  share  of  it.  It 
may  be  this  share  that  Mr.  Gladstone  means  by  "  the  tenant's 
"  interest,  as  the  law  may  define  it,  in  his  tenure." 

It  would,  however,  be  a  great  error  in  regard  to  British  agri- 
culture, to  take  any  legislative  step  which  should  tend  to  alter  the 
well  recognised  rule  that  the  landlord  makes  all  the  permanent 
outlays  required,  and  the  tenant  finds  only  the  capital  for  cultiva- 
tion. And  it  would  be  an  equally  mistaken  policy  to  take  any 
course  which  should  diminish  the  landowner's  interest  in  the  con- 
tinued improvement  of  his  property.  The  measures  indicated  by 
the  Prime  Minister,  when  they  become  law,  will  place  him  in  a 
position  which  will  enable  him  to  take  his  full  share  of  the  burden 
as  well  as  the  advantages  of  his  position,  and  it  is  on  every  account 
desirable  that  the  law  for  the  better  security  of  the  tenant's  capital 
and  interest  should  be  passed  at  the  same  time.  It  will  indeed  be 
a  happy  conclusion  of  a  long  pending  controversy  if  such  measures 
can  be  devised  as  will  best  tend  to  the  continuous  increase  of  pro- 
duction, by  giving  a  distinct  but  united  interest  to  both  landlord 
and  tenant  in  obtaining  that  result. 

The  Farmers'  Alliance,  an  association  which  has  done  good 
service  to  the  farmers  by  the  Parliamentary  enquiry  into  railway 
charges  promoted  by  it  last  session,  and  is  entitled  to  speak  with  a 
certain  degree  of  authority  on  the  subject,  indicate  two  courses  by 
which  the  value  of  the  farmers'  improvements  might  be  ascertained, 
supposing  that  parliament  should  confer  on  the  tenant  a  legal  right 
to  be  paid  for  improvements  made  by  him  in  the  soil,  and  upon  the 
property  of  another.  First,  that  the  amount  of  that  payment 
should  be  assessed  by  valuation,  subject  to  arbitration ;  or  second, 
what  they  deem  simpler  and  better,  that  the  tenant  should  be 
entitled  to  a  "  marketable  security  "  in  those  improvements,  which 
he  might  sell  at  the  best  price  in  the  open  market.  This  they 
properly  recognise  as  the  introduction  into  this  country  of  the 
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Ulster  tenant  right.  Now  there  is  some  risk  that  such  a  mode  of 
compensation  wonld  prove  illusory  here,  for  on  large  farms  in 
Ireland  there  is  little  saleable  tenant  right,  because  for  snch  farms 
there  is  little  competition.  Moreover,  that  right  has  grown  up,  and 
ifl  founded  on  a  condition  of  things  which  does  not  exist  in 
this  country.  The  Ulster  tenant  contends  that  his  labour  and 
capital  have  made  the  farm, — that  buildings,  roads,  drains,  and 
fences  are  all  of  his  creation.  That  is  not  so  here.  The  landowner 
in  this  country  has  two  capitals  in  the  land,  the  soil  and  all  that  is 
beneath  it,  and  the  buildings  and  other  permanent  works  made  by 
his  capital  upon  it,  and  required  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
people  and  the  stock  and  crop  of  the  farmer.  On  good  agricultural 
land,  worth  50/.  an  acre,  the  land  will  represent  35/.  of  that  value, 
and  the  buildings  and  other  permanent  works  1  $L  It  is  seldom 
that  the  farmer  can  command  more  capital  than  what  is  needed  for 
that  fuller  cultivation  of  his  farm  which  the  times  require,  and  it 
is  cheaper  for  him,  even  if  he  possesses  a  surplus,  to  avail  himself 
of  his  landlord's  capital  for  any  permanent  outlay  that  may  be- 
needed  on  the  freehold. 

Whilst  the  Ulster  principle  canuot  thus  be  reasonably  asked  for 
here,  the  introduction  of  it  would  take  away  from  the  landowner 
that  interest  and  intimate  connection  with  his  property  which 
would  induce  him,  as  heretofore,  to  take  his  full  share  in  the  cost  of 
its  improvement.  Nor  would  it  be  equitable  to  exclude  the  land- 
owner, who  holds  five-sixths  of  the  capital  in  the  joint  concern,  from 
the  choice  of  his  future  tenant.  But  the  u  marketable  security  " 
principle  demands  also  the  interposition  of  a  Court  to  fix  the  rent 
for  a  future  term,  thus  taking  away  from  two  parties  (who,  when 
the  law  of  distress  is  altered,  and  improper  preferences  abolished, 
will  stand  on  equal  terms,)  the  right  to  contract  with  each  other  as 
men  do  in  every  other  branch  of  business.  This  is  a  system  of 
tutelage  which  has  been  found  necessary  in  Ireland,  where  among 
the  small  holders  the  desire  for  land  is  almost  a  struggle  for  life. 
But  tutelage  means  inaction  and  stagnation,  living  and  acting 
under  guardianship  and  restriction,  which  is  the  very  position  from 
which  we  desire  to  see  both  landlord  and  tenant  in  this  country 
emancipated.  The  opportunity  which  young  men  now  have  of 
taking  their  capital  to  farm  in  the  colonies,  or  in  the  United  States, 
has  provided  an  outlet  which  will  greatly  restrict  over-competition 
for  farms  at  home, — while  landowners,  no  longer  able  to  rely  on  a 
preferential  claim  on  the  property  of  their  tenants,  will  give  little 
heed  to  tempting  offers  fromt  applicants  with  inadequate  capital. 
And  no  Court  can  be  either  so  much  interested  in,  or  so  competent 
to  judge  of  the  value  of  a  farm  as  the  owner  whose  income  depends 
upon  it,  and  the  farmer  whose  living  must  be  made  out  of  it. 
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I  think,  therefore,  that  the  other  principle  is  the  better  one, 
viz.,  that  the  compensation  for  the  tenant's  improvements  should 
be  ascertained  as  at  present,  by  valuation,  subject  to  arbitration. 
And  I  further  think  that  if  the  Agricultural  Holdings  Act  (1875) 
were  made  the  rule  of  law  in  regard  to  the  second  and  third  classes 
of  improvements,  and  the  notice  to  quit  were  extended  to  two  yean, 
the  first  class  might  be  left  to  the  voluntary  action  of  the  landlords, 
while  the  most  useful  parts  of  the  Act  would  at  once  come  into 
operation,  and  prove  a  satisfactory  guide  both  as  to  the  objects  of 
compensation,  and  the  mode  of  assessing  their  value. 

The  improvements  of  the  first  class  under  that  Act  are  those  of 
a  permanent  character,  which  it  is  desirable  that  the  landowners 
should  in  all  cases  execute,  and  in  which  the  capital  of  the  tenant 
can  rarely  be  advantageously  employed.  But  those  of  the  second 
and  third  classes  are  very  proper  objects  of  investment  for  him,  and 
for  which  he  is  justly  entitled  to  legal  security.  The  extension  of 
the  notice  to  quit  from  one  year  to  two,  when  such  legal  security 
for  his  improvements  is  also  given,  would  very  much  diminish  the 
desire  for  a  lengthened  term  of  lease,  which  was  the  solo  security 
the  tenant  heretofore  possessed  for  reimbursement  of  outlay  on 
improvements,  and  which  could  only  be  fully  realised  by  letting  the 
farm  run  down  in  the  closing  years  of  the  term. 

The  position  of  the  farmer  would  then  be  this :  that  he  would 
hold  a  tenancy  either  under  a  lease  for  a  term  of  years,  or  subject 
to  two  years'  notice  to  quit,  that  on  quitting  he  would  be  entitled, 
under  the  Agricultural  Holdings  Act,  to  reimbursement  in  terms  of 
that  Act  for  his  outlays  under  the  second  and  third  classes  of  im- 
provement ;  and  finally,  for  the  interest  in  his  tenure,  as  appears  to 
be  contemplated  by  the  Prime  Minister,  he  would  receive  the 
amount  which  the  law  shall  define  as  the  value  of  that  interest 
Both  parties  would  then  have  an  advantage  in  maintaining  the 
condition  of  the  farm  to  the  close. 

The  payments  to  be  made  to  the  outgoing  tenant  under  the  two 
classes  of  improvement  specified  by  the  Act  are  for  an  expenditure 
by  him  which  remains  unexhausted,  and  which  his  successor  pays 
because  he  receives  the  benefit.  This  is  no  charge  on  the  landlord, 
unless  he  retains  the  farm  in  his  own  occupation.  But  any  pay- 
ment which  may  be  determined  by  legal  enactment  to  be  due  to  the 
outgoing  tenant  for  his  "  interest  in  his  tenure,"  in  which  he  ha* 
been  "  disturbed  "  by  the  act  of  the  landlord,  is  clearly  doe  by,  and 
ought  to  be  fixed  by  law  on,  the  landlord.  In  this  question  it  k 
necessary  to  keep  in  view  the  entire  interests  affected.  If  too  nroca 
care  is  given  to  compensate  the  outgoing  tenant,  beyond  his  rights, 
the  loss  will  mainly  fall  on  his  successor,  who  to  that  extent  wOl 
be  crippled  in  his  capital.      The  number  of  incoming  tenants  is 
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obviously  as  great  as  the  outgoing,  and  the  interests  of  the  public 
are  on  the  side  of  the  new  tenants  who  have  to  carry  on  the  pro- 
ductive yield  of  the  land. 

In  order  to  bring  tenants  who  are  at  present  under  an  agricul- 
tural lease  at  once  into  the  benefits  of  this  arrangement,  it  might  be 
enacted  that  they  should  have  the  option  to  surrender  their  lease 
and  adopt  the  amended  Act. 

The  plan  here  sketched  has  the  great  advantage  of  legislative 
simplicity.  It  adopts,  with  such  changes  as  would  render  it  effec- 
tive, the  machinery  of  an  Act  carefully  elaborated  in  its  details  by 
the  late  government  and  parliament,  with  the  addition  of  a  new 
principle  which  might  be  made  self-adjusting,  and  it  would  place 
both  the  landowner  and  farmer  in  a  position  of  greater  independence 
and  equality.  No  further  interference  with  freedom  of  contract  is 
introduced  than  is  necessary  for  a  just  security,  and  the  interests 
of  both  parties,  instead  of  being  antagonistic,  would  under  this 
amended  principle  naturally  come  to  work  in  harmony  towards  the 
highest  scale  of  agricultural  production.  For,  in  regard  to  arable 
land,  it  ought  never  to  be  forgotten  that  the  cultivator  has  it  in 
his  power,  if  he  be  so  minded,  to  reduce  the  capital  value  of  the 
land,  and  that  it  is  therefore  against  the  interest  of  the  landlord  to 
force  him  in  self  defence  to  use  this  power  by  exacting  the  highest 
possible  rent.  But  when  the  farmer  feels  that  his  land  is  so  profit- 
able that  he  would  lose  by  being  deprived  of  it,  he  will  protect  it 
from  permanent  injury,  as  he  desires  and  expects  to  be  further 
benefited  by  it. 

In  examining  the  various  foreign  articles  of  agricultural  produce 
which  come  into  competition  with  our  own,  it  may  be  of  interest  to 
point  out  their  relative  importance.  Wheat  alone,  worth  40,000,000/., 
nearly  equals  in  value  all  other  edible  articles,  animal,  corn,  and 
vegetable.  This  does  not  include  Indian  corn,  which  we  cannot 
grow  in  this  climate.  The  wheat  imported,  if  it  could  be  grown 
with  advantage  in  this  country,  would  occupy  5  million  acres  of 
additional  land.  Next  to  it  is  butter,  of  the  value  of  12,000,000/., 
which,  if  produced  at  home,  would  demand  upwards  of  two  million 
additional  acres.  Then  barley  and  oats,  together  of  the  value  of 
9,300,000/.,  which,  if  grown  in  this  country,  would  require  an 
additional  i£  million  acres.  To  produce  the  live  cattle  and  sheep, 
and  the  cheese  imported,  together  of  a  value  of  15,000,000/.,  would 
call  into  requisition  another  three  million  acres.  In  each  one  of 
these  I  believe  there  is  ample  room  for  successful  home  competi- 
tion, if  each  man  goes  with  confidence  into  that  special  branch  for 
which  his  soil  and  climate,  and  facility  of  market,  offer  him  the 
surest  probability  of  success.  In  regard  to  wheat,  barley,  and 
oats,  he  must  consider  the  value  of  the  straw  in  addition  to  the 
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'Corn,  for  it  is  with  him  either  a  marketable  article  (with  which 
the  foreigner  cannot  compete),  or  an  article  of  nearly  equal  value 
as  fodder  for  the  live  stock  on  his  farm.  In  the  production  of 
milk,  of  which  the  consumption  is  rapidly  extending,  there  is  no 
foreign  competition,  and  it  conld  be  increased  in  this  country  to 
any  extent  if  the  profits  were  not  so  largely  appropriated  by  the 
intermediate  agent  between  the  producer  and  consumer.  A  dairj 
farmer  can  barely  make  td.  a  quart  for  his  milk  at  the  nearest 
railway  station,  and  for  this  the  dealer  gets  $d.  from  his  customers 
in  town.  Another  \d.  a  quart  would  enable  the  farmer,  within 
practicable  reach  of  the  consumer,  to  make  a  larger  profit  by  selling 
his  milk  than  in  any  other  form  in  which  he  can  at  present  use  it 
And,  if  we  desire  to  keep  to  ourselves  a  substantial  share  of  the 
12,000,000/.  now  paid  for  foreign  butter,  we  shall  have  little  diffi- 
culty in  doing  so,  in  those  parts  of  the  country  more  remote  from 
large  populations,  by  establishing  butter  factories,  to  which  milk 
from  the  surrounding  districts  could  be  sent  to  be  converted  into 
butter  of  the  best  quality,  by  the  best  known  modern  processes,  and 
which  could  be  warranted  to  be  free  from  all  modern  foreign  adul- 
teration. When  the  landed  interests  of  this  country  shall  be 
placed  on  all  points  in  the  most  favourable  conditions  for  mutual 
co-operation,  we  would  be  wanting  of  faith  in  the  enterprise  and 
capacity  of  our  own  people  if,  with  the  immense  advantage  of  the 
best  market  at  our  doors,  we  should  be  afraid  to  compete  with  the 
foreigner  in  the  production  of  any  article  suited  to  our  climate  and 
soil. 

For  this  is  indeed  a  great  interest  on  which  I  have  ventured  to 
offer  these  remarks  for  your  consideration.    It  represents  one-fourth 
of  the  entire  capital  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  in  one  form  or 
another  gives  an  income  and  employment  to  nearly  an  equal  pro- 
portion of  its  inhabitants.     It  far  exceeds  any  other  single  interest     I 
in  this  country  in  importance,  influence,  and  strength.     Possessing,     } 
till  within  very  recent  years,  a  commanding  power  in  the  legislature,      , 
that  power  had  been  mistakenly  used  to  maintain  in  fetters,  and     1 
consequent  stagnation,  a  business  which  can  only  thrive  by  expand-     \ 
ing  in  full   proportion   with  the  other  business  interests  of  the 
country.      An  unequalled  period  of    calamitous  seasons  has  dis- 
covered  the  weakness  which  had  escaped  observation  during  the 
peaceful  and  prosperous  years  enjoyed  by  this  country,  while  our 
neighbours,  west  and  east,  were  wasted  with  war.    But  the  blow  at 
last  has  fallen ;  landlord  and  tenant  are  heavily  smitten  by  it,  and 
we  will  trust  that  the  legislature,  by  a  wise  and  timely  effort,  will 
devise  and  carry  through  such  measures  in  the  approaching  session 
of  parliament,  as  shall  give  freedom  to  the  landowner  in  his  future 
dealings  with  the  land,  and  proper  security  to  the  farmer  for  his 
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capital  and  enterprise.  The  movement  that  must  follow  the  un- 
shackling of  this  great  and  leading  industry  would  be  felt  in  every 
trade,  and  in  every  village  and  country  town.  And  the  third 
branch  of  the  agricultural  interest — the  labourer — would  reap  the 
benefit  of  it  in  full  proportion  with  the  rest. 

lb  I. — Statement  showing  the  Quantities  and  Average  Prices  of  the  undermentioned 
irtides  Imported  from  Abroad  in  the  First  Five  and  the  Last  Five  Years  respectively^ 
/  the  Twenty  Tears  from  1860  to  1880,  showing  also  tlye  Increase  or  Decrease  in  each 
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Mr.  Shaw  Leferye,  M.P.  said — Mr.  Caird  and  Gentlemen,  I  have 
very  great  pleasure  in  rising  to  move  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Caird 
for  his  most  able,  interesting,  and  instructive  address.     I  believe  1 
am  right  in  saving  that  it  is  not  usual  for  the  members  of  this 
Society,  after  listening  to  the  presidential  address,  to  discuss  the 
details  of  it.     But  it  has  not  been  unusual  for  the  gentleman  who 
has  charge  of  a  motion  for  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  President  for 
delivering  his  address,  to  offer  some  few  remarks  without  entering 
on  matters  of  a  very  controversial  character.     Mr.  Caird,  in  the 
first  place,  entered  at  some  length  and  in  a  very  interesting  manner 
upon  the  question  of  the  price  of  agricultural  produce,  and  showed 
us  that,  with  the  exception  of  wheat  and,  I  think,  of  wool,  there 
has  been  a  considerable  rise  in  the  price  of  almost  everything.    In 
the  case  of  fresh  meat  of  all  kinds,  butter,  cheese,  and  a  variety  of 
other  articles,  there  has  been  a  very  considerable  rise  during  the 
last  ten  or  fifteen  years.     At  the  same  time  it  is  an  unquestionable 
fact  that  the  agricultural  classes  of  this  country  have  during  tbe 
last  five  or  six  years  passed  through  a  very  serious  crisis,  and  their 
losses  have  been  very  considerable.     Mr.  Caird  stated  that  in  the 
aggregate  he  believed  their  losses  had  not  been  less  than  120  million 
pounds  in  that  period.     It  is  quite  clear,  therefore,  that  even  if 
prices  have  risen  on  the  great  bulk  of  agricultural  produce,  that  rise 
in  price  has  not  been  sufficient  to  compensate  the  tenant  fanners 
for  the  very  serious  deficiency  in  quantity  and  bulk.     In  the  case 
of  corn,  not  only  has  there  been  a  very  grave  deficiency  in  produce 
during  the  last  ten  years,  but  there  has  also  been  some  reduction  in 
prices,  and  inasmuch  as  in  previous  years  it  was  generally  the  case 
that  a  deficiency  in  quantity  was  compensated  in  part,  if  not  in 
whole,  by  a  rise  in  price,  when  you  look  at  the  last  ten  years  and 
find  that  the  deficiency  in  quantity  has  been  accompanied  by  a  fall 
in  prices,  it  is  easy  to  understand  what  is  the  state  of  those  farmers 
who  depend  mainly  on  wheat  for  their  returns.      Now  I  confess 
when  I  look  back  at  the  last  ten  years,  and  compare  the  production 
of  wheat  with  that  of  previous  years,  1  am  surprised  at  the  extra- 
ordinary extent  of  the  calamity  which  has  fallen  on  the  British 
farmer.    I  believe  it  was  impossible  that  anybody  could  have  antici- 
pated so  many  bad  years  in  succession  as  have  occurred  during 
these  periods.     Mr.  Caird  has  told  us  that  during  the  last  ten  years 
there  have  been  only  two  in  which  the  production  of  wheat  for  the 
year  has  been  above  the  average.     Some  little  time  ago  I  had 
occasion  to  look  at  these  figures  myself ;  and  comparing  the  last  ten 
years  with  the  two  previous  periods,  I  observed  these  facts, — in  the 
first  place,  within  the  first  period  of  ten  years  the  average  pro- 
duction of  wheat  was  about  an  average,  which  I  will  put  at  100. 
In  the  next  ten  years  the  average  production  was  somewhat  above 
the  average  in  each  year,  about  8  per  cent,  above  the  average.    In 
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the  last  ten  years  the  average  has  been  16  per  cent,  below  the 
average,  that  is  to  say,  only  84  as  compared  with  the  average  of 
100.  Two  years  only  out  of  those  ten  has  the  production  of  wheat 
been  above  the  average,  whereas  in  the  last  five  years  of  that  period 
there  has  been  only  one  year  in  which  it  has  been  above ;  and  in 
1879,  as  we  all  know,  we  had  the  worst  year,  perhaps,  of  the  whole 
•of  the  century,  and  the  production  of  wheat  averaged  no  more 
than  j  j  per  cent,  as  compared  with  the  100  just  mentioned.  There- 
fore I  think  it  is  easy  to  explain  what  the  losses  of  the  farmers 
have  been  due  to,  and  especially  those  who  depend  on  wheat  pro- 
duction. Now  what  has  that  fallen  price  been  due  to  ?  I  think  if 
anybody  looks  at  the  figures  and  compares  prices  with  those  oP 
excessive  years,  he  will  perceive  that  about  the  year  1874  or  1875, 
there  arose  crises  which  operated  greatly  on  the  prices  of  wheat 
in  this  country.  I  believe  these  were  in  the  main  the  extraordinary 
depression  of  trade  in  America,  which  led  in  the  first  place  to 
immense  extension  of  agricultural  production,  to  large  numbers  of 
people  going  out,  leaving  the  commercial  towns  there  and  entering 
upon  farm  operations,  and  partly  also  to  the  fact  that  whilst  we 
suffered  in  successive  years  from  bad  harvests,  the  Americans 
enjoyed  extremely  good  harvests,  far  above  their  average.  There- 
fore we  have  had  a  combination  of  circumstances  singularly 
unfortunate  to  the  British  farmer — a  very  low  production  in  this 
-country  and  a  very  high  production,  coupled  with  the  depression  of 
trade,  in  America.  With  regard  to  the  future  I  cannot  speak  with 
any  very  great  confidence,  but  I  recollect  some  two  years  age 
speaking  on  the  subject.  I  ventured  to  point  out  that  a  day  might 
come  when  we  should  see  a  light  production  in  this  country  com- 
bined with  a  low  production  in  America,  and  that  whenever  that 
should  occur,  inasmuch  as  we  are  now  so  much  dependent  upon 
America  for  wheat,  we  might  have  very  high  rates  for  wheat.  I 
believe  that  would  have  occurred  in  this  very  year  we  now  speak 
of  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  unfortunate  weather  which  occurred 
during  harvest  time.  Those  farmers  who  had  been  fortunate  this 
year  in  getting  their  wheat  in  in  good  condition  have  realised  very 
high  prices,  and  these  have  been  due  in  the  main  not  to  the  failure 
of  production  here,  but  to  the  fact  that  there  has  been  to  a  great 
extent  failure  in  the  wheat  producing  countries  of  America.  I 
hope, as  regards  the  farmers  that  they  may  look  forward  to  getting 
the  average  value  for  their  production  of  wheat,  and  I  concur  fully 
in  the  hopeful  expressions  which  have  fallen  on  this  subject  from 
Mr.  Caird.  He  then  proceeded  to  dwell  upon  questions  which 
affect  agriculture  in  this  country,  more  especially  those  of  entail 
.and  settlement,  so  far  as  they  affect  the  inflow  of  capital  into  the 
land  of  this  country.  I  heartily  and  thoroughly  concur  with  all 
he  said.  All  I  can  say  is  that  at  the  present  moment  these  defects 
are  visible  to  a  degree  much  more  than  in  ordinary  times.  I  could 
mention  many  cases  where  landowners  have  been  injured  to  an 
extraordinary  extent  by  the  difficulties  created  through  these  entail 
settlements.  There  is  the  case  of  a  friend  of  my  own,  who  a  few 
years  ago  had  property  which  he  valued  at  12,000/.  a-year.  He  had 
family  charges  of  about  4,000/.  a-year,  so  that  he  believed  himself 
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in  possession  clear  of  about  8,000/.  a-year.     Difficulties,  however, 
have  come  upon  his  property.     His  tenants  have  been  unable  to 
pay,  and  he  has  been  obliged  to  make  heavy  reductions,  farms  hare 
been  thrown  upon  his  hands,  he  is  the  tenant  for  life  only,  and  has 
been  obliged  to  raise  money  at  the  rate  of  1 2  per  cent,  to  work  the 
property,  paying  that  rate  because  he  can  only  borrow  on  his  own 
life  interest,  and  has  to  insure  his  life  against  the  life  of  his  son.- 
The  case  is  aggravated  by  the  fact  that  his  son  is  in  that  condition 
of  health  which  makes  it  impossible  that  he  can  ever  come  to  an 
agreement  with  his  father  to  get  rid  of  the  family  entails.      Being 
unable  to  borrow  money  except  at  this  rate,  he  is  in   respect  of 
much  of   the  property  completely  at  the   mercy  of   his    tenants. 
Therefore  things  have  gone  on  from  bad  to  worse,  until  out  of  an 
estate  which  he  believed  was  worth  8,000/.  a-year,  he  has  latterly 
received  absolutely  nothing,  and  is  obliged  to  live  abroad.      It  may 
be  said,  why  was  this  gentleman  unable  to  sell  his  property  under 
the  ordinary  law  with  the  consent  of  the  trustees  ?     I  believe  that 
his  family  settlement  might  possibly  have  enabled  this  to  be  done, 
but  it  is  coupled  with  the  condition  that  the  proceeds  of  any  such 
sale  must  be  reinvested  again  in  laud,  aud  the  result  of  this  would 
be  to  leave  him  no  better  off  after  the  sale  than  he  is  now.     This  is 
only  one  of  many  cases  showing  the  extreme  difficulty  landowners 
are  under  at  this  moment.     Mr.  Caird  next  entered  upon  the  very 
vexed  question  of  tenants'  compensation,  and  I  was  very  glad  to 
hear  the  remarks  he  made  on  the  proposals  which  had  come  from 
the  Farmers'  Alliance  with  reference  to  the  possible  means  of  com- 
pensating tenants  for  their  improvements.     I  entirely  agree  with 
all  he  said  on  that  point.     I  believe  it  would  not  be  wise  to  adopt 
any  of  those  schemes  for  tenants'  improvements  which  run  in  the 
direction  of  permitting  the  sale  of  the  tenants'  interest  to  third 
parties  without  the  consent  of  the  landlords.     Such  processes  are 
framed  on  the  model  of  the  Irish  Land  Act.     I  may  say  I  was  one 
of  those  who  warmly  supported  the  Irish  Land  Act  on  account  of 
the  extremely  exceptional  condition  of  Ireland,  not  only  because  of 
the  existence  of  what  has  been  called  the  land  hunger,  but  from  the 
fact  that  from  time  immemorial  the  Irish  small  tenants  have  them- 
selves effected  all   the   permanent    improvements,   and  that   had 
created  an  interest  on  their  behalf,  part  in  the  soil,  and  entitled  them 
to  consideration.     It  was  shown  beyond  all  question  that  such  was 
the  tone  of  society  in  Ireland,  such  is  the  love  which  these  small 
tenants  hold  for  their  land,  that  they  are  willing  to  submit  to  any 
rise  of  rent  rather  than  be  turned  out  of  their  holdings.    Therefore 
it  occurred  that  landlords,  although  the  law  undoubtedly  recognised 
the  right  of  the  tenant  to  the  value  of  his  improvements,  could  raise 
the  rents  on  the  land  to  such  an  extent  that  the  tenant  practically 
lost  the  value  of  all  his  improvements;  that  being  the   case,  the 
only  way  of  protecting  these  small  tenants  was  to  intervene  on  the 
part  of  the  law  tenable  some  court  to  decide  what  the  rent  should 
be,  and  to  facilitate  the  free  sale  of  land.   But  I  say  this,  that  every 
argument  that  could  be  used  in  support  of  the  Irish  Act  would  fall 
to  the  ground  in  the  case  of  England,  where  the  circumstances  are 
wholly  different.     Nobody  can  pretend  to  say  that   the    English 
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tenants  have  effected  the  permanent  improvements  of  their  farm. 
I  hardly  know  a  single  case  of  the  kind.  Permanent  improvements 
have  been  as  a  role  effected  by  landlords,  and  nobody  can  pretend 
to  say  there  is  any  hereditary  succession  in  farms  in  England. 
There  is  not  the  same  relation  between  landlord  and  tenant  in 
England.  The  relations  are  formed  purely  on  contract,  and  are  not 
historical  in  their  nature.  Therefore  I  say  every  argument  which 
has  been  used  for  the  Irish  Act  fails  absolutely  to  hold  good  in  the 
case  of  England.  But  if  you  were  once  to  admit  the  plan  of  per- 
mitting the  sale  of  tenant's  interests  in  England,  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  landlord,  you  necessarily  import  the  other  principles  of 
the  Irish  Act.  It  was  argued  over  and  over  again,  in  the  discus- 
sions on  that  measure,  that  if  you  once  permitted  the  sale  of  the 
tenant's  interests  thus,  there  followed  as  a  matter  of  course  the 
necessity  of  a  court  to  determine  what  the  rent  should  be,  because 
it  was  obvious  that  nobody  would  give  money  for  the  purchase  of 
the  tenant's  interest,  if  the  next  year  after  purchasing  that  interest 
he  was  liable  to  have  the  rent  raised  upon  it.  I  say  therefore,  that 
unless  you  are  prepared  to  adopt  the  Irish  Act  to  the  full  extent  in 
England,  you  must  not  permit  the  free  sale  of  the  tenant's  interest 
without  the  consent  of  the  landlord.  But  even  though  this  should 
not  be  conceded,  it  does  appear  to  me  that  there  are  many  ways  in 
which  greater  protection  may  be  given  to  the  tenant's  inprovements 
in  England.  I  believe  experience  has  proved  that  the  Agricultural 
Holdings  Act  is  not  satisfactory  and  is  insufficient.  It  is  permissive, 
and  landlords  and  tenants  have  to  a  large  extent  contracted  them- 
selves out  of  it,  or  rather  the  landlords  have  "  noticed "  their 
tenants  out  of  it,  because  it  was  a  delusion  to  say  that  it  was  a 
matter  of  contract.  It  was  permitted  that  one  party  should  give 
notice  to  the  other  that  he  should  be  out  of  it,  and  in  nine  cases 
out  of  ten,  after  the  passing  of  the  Act,  the  landlord  gave  notice 
to  the  tenant  that  the  Act  should  not  apply.  Suoh  legislation  is 
imperfect  in  its  principle,  and  is  certain  to  be  a  delusion.  What  the 
exact  nature  of  the  proposal  for  amending  that  Act  and  for  securing 
to  the  tenants  a  greater  proportion  in  respect  of  their  improvements 
would  be,  I  cannot  now  enter  upon.  All  I  say  is,  that  much  more 
may  be  done  to  give  the  tenants  security  for  their  improvements. 
Mr.  Gaird  entered  somewhat  on  another  branch  of  the  subject, 
on  the  possibility  of  promoting  the  purchase  of  those  holdings  by 
tenants  on  the  principle  adopted  under  what  are  called  the  Bright 
clauses  of  the  Irish  Land  Act.  I  agree  with  him  that  it  would  not 
be  wise  or  possible  to  adopt  any  such  course.  In  Ireland  the 
tenancies  are  very  small,  and  a  comparatively  small  sum  of  money 
will  be  sufficient  to  enable  a  tenant  to  become  owner  of  his  holding. 
And  the  average  price  of  land  is  such  that  the  operation  can  bo 
carried  out  financially  in  such  a  way  that  the  tenant  would  not 
under  it  pay  much  more  in  the  shape  of  interest  and  repayment  of 
capita],  than  he  paid  previously  in  the  shape  of  rent.  It  is  coupled 
also  in  its  operation  in  Ireland  with  a  number  of  other  questions  of 
a  social  and  political  character,  not  equally  important  in  England. 
But  it  must  be  obvious  to  anybody  looking  into  the  matter,  that 
where  you  are  dealing  with  farms,  not  of  io  or  15  acres,  but  of 
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from  200  to  250  acres  each,  it  would  require  a  very  large  sum 
indeed  from  the  State  to  enable  the  tenants  to  become  owners. 
And  I  think  apart  from  other  conditions,  the  financial  difficulty 
would  be  insurmountable.      I  do  not  think  Mr.  Caird  has  quite 
sufficiently  appreciated  the  importance  of  ownership  as  a  spur  to 
improvement.      Although  I  agree  with  him  that   it  will  not  be 
possible  to  extend  the  principle  of  the  Irish  Land  Act  in  respect  of 
the  transfer  of  land  to  England,  yet  I  do  hope  greater  freedom  in 
the  sale  and  transfer  of  land  arising  from  abolition  of  primogeniture 
and  entail,  will  result  in  the  multiplication  of  ownerships  of  land. 
I  already  see  that  the  effect  of  the  general  depression  in  agriculture 
has  been  greatly  to  multiply  the  number  of  cases  in  which  owner- 
ship is  connected  with  occupation.     There  are  many  cases  in  which 
landlords  have  been  compelled  to  take  their  land  into  their  own 
hands,  and  are  cultivating  it  themselves.     The  fall  in  the  price  of 
land  has  also  enabled  not  an  inconsiderable  number  of  people  to 
purchase  at  a  low  rate,  and  to  cultivate  the  land  themselves,  and 
the  more  this  is  spread  throughout  the  country,  the  greater  the 
inducements  to  everybody -to  expend  capital  to  the  utmost  extent 
I  will  not  detain  you  longer,  but  will  ask  you  to  join  with  me  in 
this  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Caird  for  his  extremely  able  and  interest- 
ing address. 

Mr.  James  Hetwood,  F.R.S.,  said,  I  beg  with  pleasure  to  second 
the  vote  in  regard  to  an  address  which  has  upon  a  matter  of  con- 
siderable darkness,  shed  a  ray  of  hope.  It  is  one  of  the  most  com- 
forting addresses  I  have  heard  upon  a  very  difficult  subject. 
(The  thanks  of  the  meeting  having  been  unanimously  given,) 
The  President  said,  I  beg  to  offer  my  cordial  thanks  to  you 
for  the  kind  reception  you  have  given  to  my  endeavour  to  place 
before  you  certain  views  in  regard  to  this  very  important  question. 
The  only  remark  I  have  to  make  on  the  interesting  speech  of 
Mr.  Shaw  Lef evre  is,  that  if  I  did  not  press  the  point  to  which  ne 
referred  in  the  latter  part  of  his  observations,  namely,  the  great 
advantage  that  would  result  from  the  more  free  transfer  of  land,  in 
gradually  adding  to  the  smaller  landholders  in  the  country,  it  was 
not  because  I  did  not  feel  the  great  advantage  that  would  thereby 
accrue.     I  entirely  concur  with  him  on  that  point. 
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Address  of  the  President  of  Section  F,  "  Economic  Science  awl 
"  Statistics,"  of  the  British  Association,  at  the  Fifty-First 
Meeting,  held  at  York,  in  August,  1881.  By  the  Right  Hon. 
M.  B.  Grant  Duff,  M.A.,  LL.B.,  F.R.S.,  F.R.G.S. 

The  nature  of  the  address  with  which  it  is  my  duty  to  commence 
the  proceedings  to-day,  is  commanded  by  circumstances.  It  must 
necessarily  be  historical,  and  take  the  shape  of  a  rapid  review  of 
the  fortunes  of  Section  F  since  it  came  into  existence. 

This  is,  as  we  all  know,  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  British 
Association,  but  it  is  not  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  section  to 
which  we  more  especially  belong.  That  section  was  called  into  life 
at  the  Cambridge  meeting  in  1833,  a  year  which  will  be  long  famous 
in  English  history  in  connection  with  a  movement  of  a  very  different 
kind,  a  movement  which  was,  indeed,  the  expression  of  the  distrust 
excited  in  many  minds  by  oar  parents,  science  and  liberalism. 

We  were  at  first  entirely  devoted  to  statistics,  to  the  "  investi- 
"  gation,"  to  use  the  words  of  the  official  recommendation  of  the 
section,  "  of  facts  relating  to  communities  of  men  which  are  capable 
"  of  being  expressed  by  numbers,  and  which  promise,  when  suffi- 
"  ciently  multiplied,  to  indicate  general  laws,"  and  Professor 
Sedgwick,  the  president  of  the  Association  for  1833,  in  the  address 
with  which  he  closed  the  proceedings,  carefully  limited  the  func- 
tions of  the  section  to  the  inquiries  which  furnish  "  the  raw  material 
"  of  political  economy  and  political  philosophy." 

Our  first  president  was  Mr.  Babbage,  who  lived  on  into  our 
own  times,  and  whom  some  who  are  here  present  must  have  known 
well,  whilst  among  the  names  of  those  who  gathered  round  him  as 
a  committee  were  those  of  Empson,  Hallam,  Jones,  Malthas,  and 
Lubbock. 

Hardly  had  our  section  itself  been  created,  than  it  produced  the 
Statistical  Society,  which,  in  the  words  of  a  speaker  at  the  Edinburgh 
meeting  in  1834,  "  acknowledged  itself  the  offspring  of  this  institu- 
"  tion,"  and  was  indeed  one  of  its  first  definite  results. 

At  the  Dublin  meeting  in  1836,  our  section  was  again  presided 
over  by  Mr.  Babbage,  who  read  a  paper  upon  a  subject  which  was 
destined  to  become,  somewhat  later,  of  great  importance,  on  an 
experiment,  namely,  in  the  creation  of  co-operative  shops  for  the 
supplying  workmen  with  the  necessaries  of  life,  which,  begun  as  far 
back  as  1812,  had  come  to  an  end  in  1832. 
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On  this  occasion  too,  appears,  for  the  first  time  in  our  records, 
the  honoured  name  of  Mr.  William  Rathbone  Greg,  then  a  very 
young  man,  who  became,  in  after  years,  so  well  known  as  a  writer 
upon  some  of  the  questions  with  which  we  are  occupied,  and  who 
contributed  a  paper  on  the  "  Social  Statistics  of  the  Netherlands." 
We  are  reminded  of  the  vast  changes  which  have  taken  place 
in  our  times  when  we  observe,  that  at  the  Bristol  meeting  in  1887, 
Dr.  Lardner  pointed  out  as  if  it  was  a  great  matter,  that  the  intro- 
duction of  railways  between  various  points  had  actually  increased 
the  number  of  travellers  between  those  points  in  the  proportion  of 
four  to  one. 

At  Liverpool,  in  1837,  a  committee  was  appointed  for  the 
advancement  of  Statistical  Science,  and  the  British  Association 
volume  for  that  year  contains  a  report  on  the  statistics  of  the 
Deccan  by  Colonel  Sykes,  which  was  creditable  for  its  day;  but 
the  proceedings  of  our  section  at  Newcastle  in  1838  were  of  little 
interest. 

In  1839,  when  we  met  at  Birmingham,  we  had  the  honour  to 
have  Mr.  Hallam  for  our  chairman,  but  no  record  of  anything  which 
that  great  historian  said  or  read  on  the  occasion  seems  to  have  been 
preserved,  nor  are  the  minutes  of  the  Glasgow  meeting  in  1840  at 
all  more  interesting. 

The  meeting  of  our  section  at  Plymouth,  in  1841,  produced 
nothing  that  invites  remark,  but  in  the  volume  for  1842  there  is  a 
report  on  the  vital  statistics  of  the  large  towns  of  Scotland,  drawn 
up  under  the  authority  of  some  of  the  members  of  Section  F,  which 
had  a  certain  importance. 

Our  section  was  not  very  active  at  the  Cork  meeting  in  1843, 
nor  again  when  we  met  in  this  city  in  1844. 

The  proceedings  in  1 845,  1846,  and  1847,  were  somewhat  more 
notable,  but  are  very  briefly  reported,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of 
all  the  years  up  to  and  inclusive  of  1855.  Observe  that  1  am  far 
from  admitting  that  they  were  not  useful  in  their  day  as  stimulat- 
ing discussion  and  leading  to  valuable  legislation.  They  have  had 
the  fate  of  the  heroes  who  lived  before  Agamemnon.  The  persons 
who  made  the  brief  resumes  of  the  papers  read  in  those  years,  which 
are  to  be  found  in  our  annual  volumes,  but  ill-supplied  the  place  of 
the  "  vates  sacer." 

The  last  meeting  at  which  our  section  assembled  under  its  old 
title  and  in  its  old  conditions  was  that  held  at  Glasgow  in  1855, 
and  our  last  president  was  Lord  Houghton,  then  Mr.  Monckton 
Milnes. 

In  1856  at  Cheltenham,  a  resolution  was  passed,  I  believe,  on 
the  initiative  of  that  highly  gifted,  all  accomplished  and  ever-helpful 
man,  which  changed  the  name  of  Section  F,  and  made  it,  what  it 
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has  remained  ever  since,  the  Section  of  Economic  Science  and 
Statistics. 

On  that  occasion  too,  our  proceedings  were  for  the  first  time 
opened  by  an  address,  though  that  address,  having  been  prepared 
before  the  resolution  just  alluded  to  was  passed,  dealt  exclusively 
with  the  subject  of  statistics.  That  it  was  ably  dealt  with  you 
will  conclude,  when  I  say  that  the  author  of  the  address  was  Lord 
Stanley,  now  Lord  Derby,  for  even  then,  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago, 
he  had  begun  to  display  on  all  public  occasions  that  wide  knowledge 
and  painstaking  mastery  of  his  subject,  which  have  given  him  so 
great  an  influence  amongst  educated  men  of  all  parties  in  England, 
and  which  it  is  safe  to  prophesy  will,  when  a  sufficiently  large  selec- 
tion of  his  addresses  is  rescued  from  the  newspapers  and  published, 
give  him  in  some  respects  a  greater  name  with  posterity  than  almost 
any  statesman  of  our  times.  The  main  object  of  his  address  on  this 
occasion  was  to  urge  the  advantage  of  establishing  a  statistical 
department  of  Government,  charged  with  the  annual  publication 
of  such  facts  relative  to  the  management  of  internal  reform,  as  arc 
reducible  to  numerical  expression. 

In  1857  Archbishop  Whately,  who  was  by  that  time  far  advanced 
in  years,  and  no  longer  the  Whately  of  the  Oriel  common-room, 
did  not  follow  the  example  which  Lord  Stanley  had  set  him,  but 
opened  our  section  with  a  few  remarks  of  a  rather  obvious  kind. 

Our  venerable  friend  Sir  Edward  Baines,  in  1858,  was  perhaps 
also  too  brief,  but  he  took  skilful  advantage  of  the  revelations  of 
Mr.  Sidney  Herbert's  commission  on  the  health  of  our  troops,  then 
fresh  in  the  memory  of  men,  to  enforce  the  utility  of  statistics,  and 
to  show  that  arithmetic  "  which  some  thought  so  heartless,  was 
"  rising  up  as  the  most  powerful  advocate  of  the  value  of  human  life 
"  and  health,  and  of  all  that  can  purify  and  elevate  society. "  He 
followed  up  his  address,  too,  by  an  important  paper  on  the  woollen 
manufactures  of  England  in  general,  and  of  Leeds,  where  the  meet- 
ing took  place  that  year,  in  particular. 

1858  was,  I  may  observe,  rather  exceptionally  rich  in  good 
papers,  which  was  hardly  the  case  with  1859,  when  we  were 
gathered  together  at  Aberdeen  under  Colonel  Sykes,  then  member 
for  that  city. 

The  address  of  Mr.  Senior  at  Oxford,  in  1860,  was  a  protest 
against  the  unscientific  character  of  some  of  the  papers  read  in  our 
section  during  the  years  that  had  elapsed  since  1856.  He  explained 
that  he  used  the  word  unscientific  not  dyslogistically  but  only  dis- 
tinctively, the  tendency  he  blamed  being  that  to  stray  across  the 
bounds  of  science  into  the  realm  of  art.  "A  science,"  he  said, 
M  aims  only  at  supplying  materials  for  the  memory  and  judgment. 
■"  It  does  not  pre-suppose  any  purpose  beyond  the  acquisition  of 
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"  knowledge.  An  art  is  intended  to  influence  the  will :  it  pre* 
"  s apposes  some  object  to  be  attained,  and  it  points  out  the  easiest, 
"  the  safest  or  the  most  effectual  conduct  for  that  purpose."  He 
concluded  by  advising  that  we  should  keep  as  much  as  possible 
within  the  strict  limits  of  statistics  and  of  economic  science  as 
understood  by  the  school  to  which  he  belonged. 

In  1861  we  met  at  Manchester,  under  the  superintendence  of 
Mr.  Newmarch,  who  premising  that  there  was  some  danger  of  undue 
importance  being  attached  to  what  had  been  achieved  in  an  age  ot 
physical  discovery,  vindicated  the  right  of  economic  science  and 
statistical  inquiry  to  a  high  place  amongst  the  agencies  which  have- 
most  contributed  to  the  great  advance  which  has  lately  been  made 
by  civilised  mankind. 

It  was  a  year  of  important  papers;  one  on  the  progress  of 
Manchester  from  1840  to  I860,  by  Mr.  David  Chadwick;  another 
by  Mr.  Molesworth  on  the  progress  of  co-operation  in  Rochdale ; 
and  a  third  by  Mr.,  now  Sir  Edward,  Reed,  on  the  statistics  of  the 
iron-cased  ships  of  the  British  navy,  being  amongst  the  most 
interesting. 

The  address  of  Mr.  Edwin  Chadwick  to  this  section  in  1862  is 
not,  I  think,  printed  in  the  annual  volume,  and  Mr.  Tite,  who  pre- 
sided in  1863,  made  only  a  very  few  observations  :  but  in  both  years 
some  good  papers  were  read,  one  by  Mr.  Herman  Merivale  upon 
colonisation,  and  by  Mr.  Dunning  Macleod  upon  political  economy^ 
in  1862;  and  by  Mr.  Purdy,  on  the  decrease  of  the  agricultural 
population  of  England,  in  1863. 

The  address  delivered  at  Bath  by  Dr.  Farr,  in  1864,  was  one  of 
the  best  to  which  our  section  has  listened,  and  well  worth  recurring 
to.  His  object  was  to  give  a  brief  outline  of  the  condition  of  sta- 
tistical science  at  the  time,  and  he  succeeded  admirably.  It  is 
indeed  surprising  how  much  matter  of  incontestable  and  permanent 
value  he  contrived  to  pack  into  twelve  pages,  and  this  although  he 
sometimes  diverged,  perhaps,  just  a  little  into  politics. 

In  1865  the  present  Lord  Derby  again  presided  over  us,  treating 
inter  alia  the  question  how  far  our  subjects  ought  to  form  part  of 
the  business  of  a  strictly  scientific  association,  and  coming  to  the 
conclusion  that  our  functions  are  rather  to  suggest  and  stimulate 
than  to  originate  thought.  He  further  spoke  at  some  length  and 
with  many  illustrations,  of  the  use  of  the  statistical  method. 

In  1866 ^we  met  at  Nottingham,  under  the  guidance  of  Professor 
Thorold  Rogers,  who  discussed  several  of  the%  questions  that  were 
prominent  at  the  time,  such  as  the  statistics  of  the  live  stock  in 
England,  a  subject  brought  into  prominence  by  the  cattle  plague ; 
the  state  of  the  money  market  in  that  year  of  panic,  and  the  fears 
that  were  expressed  as  to  the  exhaustion  of  our  coal  supply.     I 
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notice  too,  in  his  address,  a  phrase  marked  by  his  usual  epigrammatic 
felicity  and  which  should  be  remembered:  "  The  economist,"  he 
said,  "  is  constantly  labouring  to  refute  men's  hasty  sympathies  by 
"  an  appeal  to  their  deliberate  reason." 

In  1867,  at  Dundee,  I  had  myself  the  great  honour  of  presiding 
over  your  deliberations,  and  we  had  a  good  many  interesting  papers- 
relating  to  the  statistics  of  the  locality. 

In  1868  our  section  was  presided  over  by  Mr.  Samuel  Brown, 
of  the  Society  of  Actuaries,  who  devoted  his  address  to  a  rapid 
survey  of  the  various  questions,  most  likely  to  interest  students  of 
our  science,  which  had  come  before  the  public  since  the  Dundee 
meeting,  viz.,  to  technical  education,  to  the  relations  between  labour 
and  capital,  to  the  purchase  of  the  electric  telegraphs  by  the  State, 
to  weights  and  measures,  to  monetary  conferences,  and  to  insurance. 
Speaking  of  the  latter  subject,  with  which  he  was  exceptionally 
qualified  to  deal,  he  observed :  "  Vital  statistics  are  now  assuming 
"  a  form  which  enable  the  most  complicated  problems  of  human  life 
"  to  be  dealt  with  as  if  they  were  certain  and  simple  events,  yet 
"  little  more  than  a  century  has  elapsed  since  the  attorney  and 
"  solicitor-general  of  that  day,  when  reporting  on  the  application 
"  for  a  royal  charter  to  the  first  society  formed  on  scientific  prin- 
"  ciples  for  the  assurance  of  life,  objected  to  it  on  the  ground  that 
"  its  success  must  depend  on  calculations  taken  on  tables  of  life 
"  and  death,  whereby  the  chance  of  mortality  is  attempted  to  be 
"  reduced  to  a  certain  standard.  '  This  is  a  mere  speculation,'  they 
"  observe,  'never  yet  tried  in  practice,  and  consequently  subject, 
"  '  like  all  other  experiments,  to  various  chances  in  the  execution.'  " 

The  petition  was  dismissed,  but  the  society  (the  Equitable)  was 
formed,  and  in  spite  of  the  gloomy  prognostications  at  its  birth,  had 
afterwards,  at  one  time,  nearly  20  million  pounds  of  assurances  on 
lives  in  force  together. 

The  proceedings  at  Exeter,  in  1869,  were  opened  by  an  address 
from  Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  in  which,  in  addition  to  making  some 
very  curious  comparisons  between  the  statistics  of  Devonshire  and 
Lancashire,  he  illustrated  the  working  of  the  law  of  variation  and 
the  law  of  stability,  pointed  out  the  use  of  imagination  in  giving 
life  to  the  details  which  statisticians  accumulate,  characterised  the 
present  as  pre-eminently  a  statistical  age,  and  spoke  some  words  of 
warning,  not  unheeded,  against  an  indulgence  in  our  national  weak- 
ness for  waste. 

At  Liverpool,  in  1870,  we  were  presided  over  by  Mr.  Jevons, 
who  amongst  many  important  observations  made  the  following, 
which  should  be  had  in  remembrance  if  ever  the  relations  of  our 
section  to  the  other  parts  of  the  British  Association  are  again 
brought  under  review : — 
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"  I  have  always  felt  great  gratification  that  the  founders  of  this 
-"  Association  did  not  in  any  narrow  spirit  restrict  its  inquiries 
"  and  discussions  to  the  domain  of  physical  science.  The  existence 
"  of  this  section  is  a  standing  recognition  of  the  truth  that  the 
Xi  condition  of  the  people  is  governed  by  definite  laws,  however 
"  complicated  and  difficult  of  discovery  they  may  be.  It  is  no 
"  valid  reproach  against  ns  that  we  cannot  measure  and  explain, 
"  and  predict  with  the  accuracy  of  a  chemist  or  an  astronomer. 
•"  Difficult  as  may  be  the  problems  presented  to  the  experimentalist 
"  in  his  investigation  of  material  nature,  they  are  easy  compared 
"  with  the  problems  of  human  nature  of  which  we  must  attempt 
■"  the  solution.  I  allow  that  our  knowledge  of  the  causes  in  action 
"  is  seldom  sure  and  accurate,  so  as  to  present  the  appearance  of 
"  true  science. 

"  There  is  no  one  who  occupies  a  less  enviable  position  than  the 
"  political  economist.  Cultivating  the  frontier  regions  between 
"  certain  knowledge  and  conjecture,  his  efforts  and  advice  are 
"  scorned  and  rejected  on  all  hands.  If  he  arrives  at  a  sure  law  of 
"  human  nature,  and  points  out  the  evils  which  arise  from  its 
"  neglect,  he  is  fallen  upon  by  the  large  classes  of  people 
"  who  think  their  own  common  sense  sufficient ;  he  is  charged 
Xi  with  being  too  abstract  in  his  speculations,  with  overlooking 
"  the  windings  of  the  human  heart,  and  with  undervaluing  the 
•"  affections. 

"  However  humane  his  motives,  he  is  lucky  if  he  escape  being 
"  set  down  on  all  sides  as  a  heartless  misanthrope.  Such  was 
"  actually  the  fate  of  one  of  the  most  humane  and  excellent  of  men, 
-"  the  late  Mr.  Mai  thus.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  only  the  enlightened 
*"  and  wide-minded  scientific  men  who  treat  the  political  economist 
■"  with  any  cordiality.  I  much  fear  that,  as  physical  philosophers 
"  become  more  and  more  successful,  they  tend  to  become,  like  other 
"  conquerors,  arrogant  and  selfish ;  they  forget  the  absurd  theories, 
"  the  incredible  errors,  the  long  enduring  debates,  out  of  which 
"  their  own  knowledge  has  emerged,  and  look  with  scorn  upon  our 
4<  economic  science,  because  we  are  still  struggling  to  overcome 
"  difficulties  far  greater  than  ever  they  encountered.  But  again,  I 
■"  regard  the  existence  of  this  section  as  a  satisfactory  recognition 
"  of  the  absolute  necessity  of  doing  our  best  to  cultivate  economic 
""  subjects  in  a  scientific  spirit." 

This  address  may  be  said  to  mark  an  epoch,  because  in  the 
•course  of  it  the  chairman  was  able,  for  the  first  time  in  English 
history,  to  use  words  which  many  active  members  of  our  section 
who  did  not  live  to  hear  them  would  have  rejoiced  to  hear : — "  I 
"  am  glad  to  say  that  in  spite  of  all  opponents  we  have  an  ednca- 
**'  tion  Act;"  and  he  went  on  to  advocate  a  great  and  unaccom- 
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plished  reform,  the  applying  to  useful  objects  of  the  funds  of  our 
innumerable  and  most  pernicious  dole  charities. 

In  1871,  at  Edinburgh,  we  met  under  the  genial  rule  of  Lord 
Neaves,  and  it  is  carious  to  observe  how  the  uncontrollable  mirth- 
fulness  of  that  eminent  judge  kept  breaking  through  the  gravity  of 
his  address,  and  illustrating  the  old  words : — 

"  All  things  are  big  with  jest,  there's  nought  so  plain, 
Bat  may  be  witty  if  thou  hast  the  vein." 

It  is  likewise  noticeable  that  although,  as  we  have  seen,  we  were 
statisticians  first  and  economists  only  twenty-three  years  after- 
wards, Lord  Neaves  treats  our  section  as  mainly  economic,  and 
considers  statistics  as  a  mere  accessory.  This  view,  however,  was 
not  taken  by  the  members  of  the  section,  who  contributed  that  year 
some  very  important  statistical  papers,  amongst  them  one  of  pecu- 
liar interest  in  the  locality  where  it  was  read,  on  the  scheme  of  the 
Merchant  Company  with  reference  to  the  great  educational  hos- 
pitals of  Edinburgh. 

At  Bradford,  in  1873,  Mr.  Forster  did  not  deliver  an  address, 
but  made  a  speech  characterised  by  his  usual  vigour,  hopefulness, 
And  knowledge  of  affairs. 

At  Belfast,  in  1874,  the  members  of  this  section  had  the  good 
fortune  to  do  incidentally  a  great  practical  and  immediate  service, 
by  bringing  to  an  end  a  strike  which  had  caused  great  inconveni- 
ence, and  they  received  the  thanks  of  the  local  authorities.  The 
address  to  the  section  was  delivered  by  Lord  O'Hagan,  and  an 
interesting  paper,  read  by  Sir  George  Campbell,  bore  the  (at  first 
sight)  rather  startling  title,  "  On  the  Privileges  over  Land  wrongly 
"  called  Property." 

Our  Belfast  volume,  that  of  1874,  contains  the  report  of  a  com- 
mittee presided  over  by  Lord  Houghton,  which  was  appointed  to 
inquire  into  the  economic  effects  of  combinations  of  labourers  and 
capitalists.  That  committee  called  a  conference,  which  assembled 
at  22,  Albemarle  Street,  where  a  deputation  from  the  National 
Federation  of  Associated  Employers  of  Labour  met  a  number  of 
persons  representing  labour,  and  discussed  a  variety  of  questions  of 
common  interest. 

"  The  discussion  at  the  conference,"  says  the  report,  "  was 
"  carried  on  in  the  most  friendly  spirit,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  your 
"  committee,  with  manifest  utility  towards  the  elucidation  of  the 
"  questions  at  issue.  From  the  employers  your  committee  have, 
"  moreover,  received  valuable  written  answers  to  their  inquiries ; 
"  whilst  the  *  Beehive,'  the  principal  organ  of  the  employed,  said 
"  of  the  conference,  '  The  case  was  stated  with  great  frankness, 
"  '  and  the   attack  and  defence  was  carried  on  in  perfect  good 
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"  '  humour  for  three  hours ;  and  whether  any  conviction  on  either 
"  *  side  was  altered  or  not,  it  was  proved  very  distinctly  that  such 
"  (  meetings,  if  held  more  frequently,  could  not  fail  to  beget  & 
"  '  clearer  view  of  the  questions  in  dispute  on  both  sides,  and  a 
"  '  stronger  disposition  than  now  exists  to  arrange  differences  in  a 
"  '  friendly  and  peaceable  spirit.'  " 

The  address  at  Bristol  in  1875  was  delivered  by  Mr.  Hey  wood, 
and  contained  much  information  as  well  about  the  trade  as  the 
educational  facilities  of  the  neighbourhood,  while  various  papers 
of  merit  were  read,  including  one  upon  national  education  by 
Mrs.  Grey ;  one  on  the  coal  question  by  Mr.  Jevons ;  and  one  on  the 
value  of  European  life  in  India  by  Dr.  Mouat. 

At  Glasgow,  in  1876,  Sir  George  Campbell  presided,  and  brought 
his  great  knowledge  of  India  to  bear  upon  various  important 
problems. 

Amongst  other  things  he  made  the  following  observations  upon 
the  use  of  narcotics  and  stimulants : — 

"  I  have  been  led  into  the  suggestion  that  these  things  are  very 
"  much  a  matter  of  race,  by  observation  of  the  very  singular  way 
"  in  which  in  Asia  the  population  are  divided  into  those  who  use 
"  opium  and  those  who  use  alcohol,  according  to  race  lines,  even  in 
"  countries  where  the  facilities  of  obtaining  the  one  or  the  other  are 
"  precisely  similar.  In  the  east  of  India  I  found  that  the  consump- 
"  tion  of  opium  in  the  various  districts  was  just  in  proportion  as  a 
"  Turanian  or  Chinese  element  prevailed  in  the  population.  The 
"  Aryan  races  of  India  never  take  to  opium  in  a  very  great  degree, 
"  except  in  the  case  of  the  Sikhs,  whose  religion  prohibits  the  use 
"  of  tobacco.  Even  in  the  districts  .where  the  poppy  is  almost  uni- 
"  versally  cultivated  by  the  ryots  (and  they  supply  the  opium  which 
"  the  Chinese  consume)  it  is  a  happy  fact  that  the  native  popuia- 
"  tion  does  not  take  to  the  common  use  of  opium ;  and  there  are  no 
"  greater  symptoms  of  the  ill  effects  of  the  drug  than  in  districts 
"  where  it  is  very  rare  and  dear — far  less  so  than  in  districts  where 
"  the  cultivation  is  not  permitted,  but  where  there  is  an  Indo- 
"  Chinese  population.  I  cannot  but  think  that  such  race  procli- 
"  vities  open  up  an  important  field  of  inquiry.' ' 

Amongst  papers  that  were  read  at  Glasgow,  a  high  place  must 
be  given  to  a  most  careful  one  by  Professor  Jack,  "On  the 
"  Results  of  Five  Years  of  Compulsory  Education." 

Lord   Fortescue,  in  his  address  at   Plymouth,  in  1877,  dwelt 

much  on  the  population  question,  avowing  himself  an  opponent  of 

the  views   of  Malthas  and   Mill,   and   claiming   for    his   leaders 

Mr.  Chadwick  and  Dr.  Fair.     He  also  spoke  at  some  length  upon 

^fca^imposition  of  what  he  considered  needlessly  high  fares  and  rates 

goods  and  passengers  by  railway,  and  recalled  his  own  oppo- 
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sition  to  the  policy  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  in  not  treating  railways  as 
monopolies,  whose  powers  should,  for  the  sake  of  the  public,  be 
carefully  restricted,  and  he  further  advocated  making  the  union, 
instead  of  the  parish,  the  unit  of  English  administration  under  a 
county  representative  board. 

It  is  difficult  in  conducting  the  proceedings  of  this  section  to  hit 
the  golden  mean  between  being  too  abstract  and  too  popular.  In 
the  year  1875  the  pendulum  swung  perhaps  a  little  too  much  to  the 
popular  direction,  and  subjects  were  discussed  which  were  thought 
by  some  hardly  compatible  with  the  scientific  character  of  the 
British  Association.  This  led  to  a  great  deal  of  criticism,  and  in 
the  year  1876  the  question  was  raised — and  raised  by  a  very  emi- 
nent person — whether  we  of  Section  F  should  continue  to  hold  our 
place.  The  attack  was  able;  the  defence  was  not  particularly 
brilliant,  but  the  goodness  of  our  cause  or  the  leniency  of  our  judges 
carried  us  through,  and  we  were  adjudged  to  have  successfully 
restated  the  reasons  for  our  existence.  It  was  well,  perhaps,  that 
the  question  was  raised,  for  out  of  this  discussion  came  the  elabo- 
rate and  brilliant  address — the  most  elaborate  and  brilliant  to  which 
this  section  has  ever  listened — which  was  delivered  at  Dublin  by 
Professor  Ingram,  in  1878,  on  the  position  and  prospect  of  political 
economy. 

Professor  Ingram  recapitulated  the  philosophical  conclusions  he 
had  endeavoured  to  enforce,  as  follows : — 

(1)  That  the  study  of  the  economic  phenomena  of  Society  ought 
to  be  systematically  combined  with  that  of  the  other  aspects  of 
social  existence.  (2)  That  the  excessive  tendency  to  abstraction 
and  to  unreal  simplifications  should  be  checked.  (3)  That  the  a 
priori  deductive  method  should  be  changed  for  the  historical. 
(4)  That  economic  laws,  and  the  practical  prescriptions  founded  on 
those  laws,  should  be  conceived  and  expressed  in  a  less  absolute 
form.  "  These  are,  in  my  opinion,"  he  says,  "  the  great  reforms 
"  which  are  required  both  in  the  conduct  of  economic  research  and 
"  in  the  exposition  of  its  conclusions."  He  then  proceeded  to  say 
that  "  if  the  proper  study  of  mankind  is  man,"  the  work  of  the 
association,  after  the  extrusion  of  our  section,  would  be  like  the 
play  with  the  part  of  the  protagonist  left  out.  What  appears  to 
be  the  reasonable  suggestion  is,  that  the  field  of  the  section  should 
be  enlarged,  so  as  to  comprehend  the  whole  of  sociology.  The 
economic  facts  of  society,  as  I  have  endeavoured  to  show,  cannot  be 
scientifically  considered  apart,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  the 
researches  of  Sir  Henry  Maine,  or  those  of  Mr.  Spencer,  should  not 
be  as  much  at  home  here  as  those  of  Mr.  Fawcett  or  Professor 
Price.  Many  of  the  subjects,  too,  at  present  included  in  the 
artificial  assemblage  of  heterogeneous  inquiries  known  by  the  name 
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of  anthropology,  really  connect  themselves  with  the  laws  of  social 
development ;  and  if  onr  section  bore  the  title  of  the  sociological, 
the  stndies  of  Mr.  Taylor  and  Sir  John  Lubbock,  concerning  the 
early  history  of  civilisation,  would  find  in  it  their  most  appropriate 
place.  I  prefer  the  name  sociology  to  that  of  social  science,  which 
has  been  rendered  indefinite  in  common  use,  and  has  come  to  be 
regarded  as  denoting  a  congeries  of  incoherent  details  respecting 
every  practical  matter  bearing  directly  or  remotely  on  public  interests 
which  happen  for  the  moment  to  engage  attention.  There  are 
other  societies  in  which  an  opportunity  is  afforded  for  discussing 
such  current  questions  in  a  comparatively  popular  arena.  But  if 
we  are  to  be  associated  here  with  the  students  of  the  other  sciences, 
it  is  our  duty,  as  well  as  our  interest,  to  aim  at  a  genuinely  scientific 
character  in  our  work.  Our  main  object  should  be  to  assist  in 
fixing  theoretic  ideas  on  the  structure,  functions,  and  development 
of  society.  Some  may  regard  this  view  of  the  subject  with 
impatience,  as  proposing  to  us  investigations  not  bearing1  on  the 
great  and  real  needs  of  contemporary  social  life.  But  that  would 
be  a  very  mistaken  notion.  Luciferoos  research,  in  the  words  of 
Bacon,  must  come  before  fructiferous.  "Effectual  practice,"  says 
Mr.  Spencer,  "depends  on  superiority  of  ideas;  methods  that 
answer  are  preceded  by  thoughts  that  are  true." 

In  1879  the  address  was  delivered  by  Mr.  Lefevre,  and  a  most 
timely  and  useful  address  it  was,  dwelling  upon  the  relations 
between  our  agriculturists  and  those  of  the  United  States,  with  that 
clearness  of  thought,  and,  to  use  the  famous  Thucydidean  phrase, 
painfulness  in  the  search  after  truth,  which  one  always  expects  in  the 
writings  and  speeches  of  that  very  distinguished  man.  The  address 
of  1880,  by  Mr.  Hastings,  has  by  some  unfortunate  accident  not 
been  printed  in  our  annual  volume. 

With  a  view  to  giving  you  this  brief  sketch  of  the  proceedings 
of  our  section,  it  has  been  necessary  for  me,  of  course,  to  look 
through  those  proceedings  since  its  foundation ;  and  I  have  been 
led  to  one  or  two  conclusions  which  I  should  like  to  lay  before 
you. 

In  the  first  place,  I  greatly  doubt  whether  our  system  of  pub- 
lishing epitomes  of  papers  is  a  good  one.  These  abstracts  of 
abstracts  are  indeed  most  ghastly  reading.  I  think  it  would  be 
worth  while  for  those  who  organise  the  business  of  the  section  to 
consider  next  year  whether  it  might  not  be  better  to  print  good 
papers  upon  local  statistics  in  full ;  such  will  hardly  in  many  cases 
have  any  other  means  of  being  introduced  to  a  wider  public,  whereas 
statistical  papers  of  more  general  interest  may  be  safely  left  to  the 
care  of  our  first-born,  the  Statistical  Society.  It  would  be  enough 
to  mention  in  our  annual  volume  that  they  had  been  read  before  us, 
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without  attempting  an  analysis  which  can  hardly  be  satisfactory  to 
the  author,  and  must  be  dismal  to  the  reader. 

In  the  second  place,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  we  must  adopt 
the  policy  recommended  by  Professor  Ingram,  and  widen  onr  basis, 
taking  care  at  the  same  time  to  treat  things  scientifically,  that  is  to 
say,  as  they  are  or  were,  and  to  avoid,  as  much  as  possible,  dealing 
with  them  as  they  ought  to  be.  The  Social  Science  Association  is 
better,  I  think,  fitted  than  the  British  Association  for  many  even 
good  papers  that  have  been  read  in  this  section. 

Still  more  imperatively  necessary  is  it  absolutely  to  refuse  a 
hearing  to  all  who  wish  to  discuss  burning  questions  of  English 
politics,  even  although  they  hare  a  scientific  side.  However  dis- 
agreeable it  may  be  to  individuals  to  have  to  take  elsewhere  papers 
on  which  they  may  have  bestowed  much  trouble,  our  first  duty  as  a 
section  is  to  continue  to  exist,  and  we  shall  assuredly  not  continue 
to  exist  if  we  do  not  steel  our  hearts  against  their  complaints. 

Another  great  reform  would,  I  conceive,  be  accomplished  if  the 
authorities  of  the  Association  were  to  encourage  persons  to  read  in 
this  section  accounts  of  valuable  works  on  economical  and  statistical 
subjects  appearing  in  foreign  countries. 

It  only  remains  for  me  to  thank  you  for  the  patience  with  which 
you  have  listened  to  an  address,  which,  although  I  think  under  the 
circumstances  necessary,  has  contained  little  or  nothing  that  is  new. 
I  must  add  that  I  accepted  the  honour  of  presiding  over  this  section 
some  months  ago,  and  before  a  very  considerable  change  had  come 
over  my  life.  It  has  been  a  great  pleasure  to  me  to  be  able  to  fulfil 
my  engagement,  but  as  I  leave  England  next  month,  and  am  neces- 
sarily very  much  occupied,  I  am  sure  you  will  forgive  me  if  I  resign 
the  presidency  of  the  section  into  other  and  abler  hands  this 
afternoon. 
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Statistical  Observations  on  the  Growth  of  the  Human  Both 
(Males)  in  Height  and  Weight,  from  Eighteen  to  Thirti 
Tears  of  Age,  as  Illustrated  by  the  Records  of  the  Bobough 
Gaol  of  Liverpool.    By  J.  T.  Danson,  Esq. 

[Read  before  the  Statistical  Society,  18th  January,  1881.] 

The  subject  of  this  paper,  lying  as  it  does  somewhat  beyond  the 
usual  range  of  our  inquiries,  seems  to  need  some  apology.  It  is 
onr  province,  however,  to  collect  facts,  and  especially  such  as  ha?e 
a  national  value ;  and  the  excellence  of  a  nation  may  be  said  to  hare 
its  main  root  in  a  sound  knowledge,  and  an  apt  use,  of  the  human 
body.  The  animal  man,  as  he  exists  in  these  islands,  is  the  especial 
object  of  our  patriotism.  His  good  physical  condition  is  the  prime 
object  of  our  public  policy ;  but  even  his  average  height,  and  weight, 
when  at  maturity,  or  at  what  age  he  really  attains  that  condition, 
may  be  said  to  be  yet  unknown.  The  delicacies,  or  the  prejudices, 
of  our  time  compel  us  to  seek  all  such  knowledge  under  difficulties. 
We  have  to  resort,  almost  exclusively,  to  the  dregs  of  the  population. 
Hence  we  as  yet  know  very  little,  and  that  little  imperfectly ;  and 
hence  the  comparative  poverty  of  the  material,  on  a  subject  which 
might  seem  very  simple  and  familiar,  to  which  I  have  to  invite  yonr 
attention  this  evening. 

About  twenty  years  ago  I  had  occasion  to  visit  the  borough  gaol 
of  Liverpool.  It  is  at  Walton,  a  few  miles  from  the  town.  It  is 
large,  and  was  then  recently  built ;  and  its  mode  of  management 
was  then,  and  I  believe  still  is,  about  as  good  as  any  yet  in  nae. 
Under  the  law  then  in  force,  each  prisoner  committed  for  more  than 
one  month  was,  as  he  entered,  and  again  as  he  left,  measured  for 
height,  and  also  weighed.  The  purpose  of  this  practice  was  to  afford 
to  the  medical  officer  in  charge  of  the  prisoners,  some  precise  data 
on  which  he  might  base  his  observation  of  ihe  effect  upon  them  of 
the  prison  treatment.  The  practice  of  measuring  and  weighing  the 
prisoners  on  their  discharge  was  afterwards  abandoned. 

Bearing  in  mind  the  elaborate  work  of  the  eminent  Belgian 
statist,  M.  Quetelet,  "  On  Man,  and  the  development  of  his  Faculties/ 
and  remembering  the  very  narrow  basis  on  which,  for  want  d 
fuller  material,  he  had  been  compelled  to  found  some  of  his  most 
important  conclusions,  I  saw  here  an  opportunity  of  obtaining  some 
valuable  additional  information.     Having  got  access  to  the  gaol 
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records,  I  found  them,  on  examination,  quite  worth,  the  labour  to 
be  given  to  them;  and  selected  the  figures  relating  to  the  years 
1857  and  1858,  as  likely  to  afford  a  fair  sample  of  the  new  material 
thus  made  available.  The  results,  as  analysed  and  thrown  into  a 
tabular  form,  were  laid  before  this  Society  in  November,  1861.* 
From  these  figures  I  found  that  only  one  inference  of  any  value 
could,  with  any  degree  of  certainty,  be  deduced :  that  being,  that 
the  men  thus  passed  under  examination  did  not,  on  an  average, 
attain  their  full  height,  or  their  full  weight,  much,  if  at  all,  before 
30  years  of  age. 

The  method  I  adopted  in  the  first  instance,  was  to  take  as  a 
basis  of  average,  from  the  entire  list  I  had  obtained  of  upwards  of 
4,800  entries  of  prisoners  weighed  and  measured  during  the  two 
years  selected,  the  first  hundred  at  each  age,  from  18  to  30, 
inclusive.  I  found  I  could  get  a  full  hundred  at  each  of  these 
ages,  excepting  only  the  age  of  29.  At  that  age  there  were  only 
ninety-five  in  all.  Up  to  the  age  of  22  I  found  a  clear  and  nearly 
regular  increase  of  height  and  weight  with  each  additional  year  of 
age.  After  that  the  results  became  very  irregular,  though  still 
showing,  on  the  whole,  an  increase  of  both  height  and  weight,  up  to 
the  age  of  29.  For  several  of  the  ages  from  23  to  28  years  of  age, 
therefore,  I  increased  the  number  taken  to  form  the  average,  from  a 
hundred  upwards,  as  far  as  the  materials  in  hand  permitted.  But 
this  only  slightly  changed  the  results,  and  left  them  still  strongly 
marked  with  the  irregular  and  anomalous  character  at  first  observed. 
For  instance,  the  average  height  brought  out  for  the  age  of  24  was 
still  considerably  less  than  that  for  22,  and  the  height  for  26  less 
than  that  for  25  years. 

This  persistent  irregularity  induced  me  to  refer,  with  some 
hope  of  an  explanation,  to  a  suggestion  made  some  years  before,  by 
M.  Millot,  a  French  statist.  After  a  careful  examination  of  the 
figures  resulting,  during  a  long  series  of  years,  from  the  measure- 
ments of  the  annual  draft  of  conscripts  in  that  country,  he  had 
observed  that  the  men  of  the  same  age,  brought  forward  in  succes- 
sive years,  differed  considerably  in  their  average  height ;  and  on  a 
comparison  of  these  returns  with  those  of  the  annual  prices  of 
corn  in  the  localities  in  which  these  men  were  born  and  reared,  he 
observed  some  coincidence  of  deficient  height  in  the  conscripts  with 
high  prices  in  the  years  of  their  gestation  and  infancy.  This  led 
him  to  the  conclusion  that  wherever  a  deficiency  occurred,  it  might 
be  due  to  early  want  of  sufficient  nutriment ;  and  thence  to  defec- 
tive harvests.  But  a  corresponding  examination  of  the  figures 
before  me  in  1862  did  not  afford  me  any  sufficient  ground  for 

*  See  the  Society's  Journal  for  March,  1862,  part  1,  vol.  xxv. 
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supposing  that  the  anomalies  I  had  met  with  could  be  traced  to 
this  cause. 

I  therefore  simply  recorded  the  figures  as  they  stood,  for  the 
benefit  of  future  inquirers ;  and,  for  the  time,  dropped  the  subject. 

About  ten  years  afterwards,  appeared  the  very  valuable  "  Manual 
"  of  Practical  Hygiene  "  of  the  late  Dr.  Edmund  Parkes.  I  observed 
that,  imperfect  as  my  paper  was,  it  had  attracted  his  attention ;  and 
was  to  some  extent  relied  upon  as  evidence  of  the  mean  height  and 
weight  of  the  men  of  the  lower  classes  in  England,  at  the  ages  dealt 
with. 

Availing  myself  of  the  lapse  of  time,  I  then  determined  to  ascer- 
tain the  effect  of  a  inore  extended  use  of  the  records  of  the  same 
gaol ;  and,  when  the  year  1878  had  expired,  I  sought,  and  readily 
obtained,  the  sanction  of  the  Home  Secretary,  and  had  extracted  the 
weights  and  measurements  of  the  prisoners  received  in  the  two  yean 
1867-68,  and  again  in  the  two  years  1877-78 :  thus  extending  the 
basis  of  the  inquiry  over  three  periods  of  two  years  each ;  and  these 
occurring  at  equal  intervals  during  a  total  period  of  twenty-two 
years. 

From  these  papers  I  have  framed  the  tables  I  now  lay  before  the 
Society. 

During  the  eighteen  years  which  have  elapsed  since  I  read  my 
former  paper,  much  larger  masses  of  material  than  those  handled 
by  Quetelet  have  been  got  together  on  this  subject,  and  the  proper 
method  of  treating  them  has  been  developed  with  considerable 
success.  But  facts  collected  in  other  countries  cannot  be  deemed 
applicable  to  the  population  of  this;  and  I  find  in  the  figures 
collected  by  others  in  this  country  nothing  to  supersede,  or  even  to 
elucidate  my  own.  These  have  reference  exclusively  to  criminals ; 
and  they  would  seem  to  differ,  specifically,  from  those  obtained 
elsewhere.  They  are  also  the  only  figures  extending,  year  by  year, 
from  18  up  to  30  years  of  age. 

And  now,  before  inviting  your  attention  to  the  results,  I  will 
state,  shortly,  what  I  have  learned,  or  have  reason  to  believe,  as  to 
the  manner  in  which  these  figures  have  been  obtained,  and  the  degree 
of  reliance  we  may  perhaps  safely  place  upon  them. 

First,  as  to  the  mode  of  measuring  and  weighing.  The  apparatus 
used  seemed,  when  1  saw  it,  to  be  well  suited  to  the  purpose— accu- 
rate and  uniform  in  its  operation,  not  easily  put  out  of  order,  and 
requiring  no  special  skill  in  its  use. 

The  prisoner,  on  entering  the  gaol,  is  taken  to  a  room  kept  for 
the  purpose,  and  is  there  registered.  As  part  of  this  process,  he  is 
put  on  to  a  broad  metal  plate,  near  the  level  of  the  floor.  As  lie 
depresses  this  plate,  his  weight  is  indicated  on  a  lever ;  and  a  pro* 
jecting  arm,  sliding  on  a  metal  bar  behind  him  till  it  touches  his 
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i  head,  marks  his  height  on  the  bar.     The  weights  are  taken  to 

pounds,  and  the  heights  to  quarters  of  an  inch ;  and  are  at  once, 

i  with  other  particulars,  recorded  in  a  book  close  at  hand.     The  pro- 

i  cess,  with  one  exception,  to  be  noted  presently,  appears  to  be  the 

i  'same  now  as  it  was  twenty  years  ago.     The  dnty  of  registering  the 

prisoners  being  allotted  to  a  special  officer,  and  usnally  retained 

j  by  him  for  a  long  period,  being  performed  always  in  the  same 

place,  at  about  the  same  hour  in  the  day,  and  with  the  same 

L  apparatus,  and  under  similar  surrounding  conditions,  is  probably 

applied  with  a  good   deal  of  uniformity.      But,  as  I  shall  have 

(  -occasion  to  show,  the  work  is  at  present  done  under  difficulties, 

which  tend  to  defeat  any  attempt  to  use  its  results  for  such 

v  purposes  as  ours. 

Until  January,  1878,  the  prisoners  were  measured  in  their  foot- 

T  .covering,  whatever  that  might  happen  to  be.     At  that  date  the 

practice  was  changed,  by  taking  off  their  boots  or  shoes  while 
being  measured.  This,  of  course,  introduces  a  material  irregularity 
into  one  group  of  the  figures  before  us.  But  I  am  not  disposed 
altogether  to  regret  this.  Whenever  and  wherever  we  may  be  able 
to  extend  these  observations,  if  it  is  deemed  desirable  to  do  so,  we 
shall  invariably  be  met  by  the  difficulty  here  suggested.  To  get 
the  heights  of  men  (who  are  not  in  prison)  with  their  foot  covering, 
will  always  be  much  easier  than  to  get  them  without ;  and  to  learn 
in  time  something  of  the  average  effect  of  such  covering  is  there- 
fore desirable.  On  being  informed  of  this  change,  I  separated,  as 
well  as  I  could,  the  measurements  taken  after  it;  and  so  framed  an 
additional  table  for  the  last  group  (that  of  1877-78).  But  it  is 
obvious  that  only  a  comparison  of  the  same  group  of  men,  with  and 

1  without  foot  covering,  can  give  us  any  clear  indication  of  its  ordi- 

1  nary  effect  on  the  apparent  height ;  and  should  the  Society  deem 

the  subject  worthy  of  further  attention,  it  would  be  advisable,  and 
probably  not  difficult,  seeing  that  our  prisons  are  now  all  under  the 
•control  of  the  Home  Office,  to  have  these  measurements  taken,  for 
a  time,  in  a  few  selected  districts,  with  and  without  such  covering : 
so  that,  as  to  the  imprisoned  population  at  least,  we  may  have  some 
trustworthy  data  for  the  allowance  to  be  made. 

So  much  for  the  probable  accuracy  of  what  we  are  told  as  to 
the  height  and  weight  of  these  men ;  but  for  our  present  purpose 
accuracy  on  these  points  is  of  little  value,  except  in  so  far  as  it 
may  be  coupled  with  accuracy  in  the  statement  of  the  age  of  each 
prisoner.  Here  there  is  ground  for  doubt :  ground  which  I  fear  we 
shall  not  easily  get  rid  of.  The  officer  making  the  record  has  to 
rely  upon  what  he  can  gather  from  three  sources  of  information ; 
and  these,  whether  taken  separately  or  together,  cannot  be  deemed 
at  all  conclusive.  First,  there  is  the  statement  of  the  prisoner.    The 

2t2 
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value  of  this  of  course  depends  on  his  knowledge  of  the  truth,  and 
his  willingness  to  tell  it.  But  it  is  certain  that  many  men  of  the 
class  which  mainly  supplies  these  prisoners  are  imperfectly  informed 
as  to  their  own  age ;  and  it  is  perhaps  hardly  less  certain  that,  when 
they  know  it,  they  are  little  disposed  to  shape  their  answer  by  what 
they  do  know.  They  are  moved  rather  by  what  they  wish  to  have 
believed.  There  is,  however,  between  the  ages  of  18  and  30  no 
very  strong  temptation  wilfully  to  mis-state  their  age :  the  diet  and 
other  treatment  being  uniform  after  the  age  of  16. 

Besides  the  statement  of  the  prisoner,  there  is  his  appearance; 
and  it  is  probable  that  an  officer  habitually  charged  with  the  duty 
acquires  some  skill  in  the  use  of  this  test,  as  a  check  on  any  wide 
mis-statement. 

And,  finally,  there  is  such  previous  personal  acquaintance  a» 
the  officer,  or  those  about  him,  may  have  with  the  prisoner;  and 
this  check  comes  into  operation  in  many  instances. 

1  now  turn  to  the  tables  constructed  from  the  whole  of  the 
figures  before  me.  They  are  six  in  number.  Tables  A,  B,  and  C, 
give  the  heights  of  the  men  measured  in  the  three  periods,  1857-58, 
1867-68,  and  1877-78.  Tables  D,  E,  and  F,  give  the  corresponding 
weights  for  these  three  periods. 


Table  A.— Heights,  1857-4*8. 


Age. 

Number 
Measured. 

Average. 

Maximum. 

Mifijmnm, 

Maximum 
over  Average. 

Minimum 

under 
Average. 

Maximim 
Minima. 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

200 
200 
200 
200 
200 
200 
I85 
200 

130 
138 
IOO 

95 

IOO 

Inches. 
6429 

64-87 
6519 
6578 
66*21 
6617 
65-94 
6630 
6615 
6688 
66-65 
6702 
66-36 

Inches. 
710 

7i'5 
73*° 
72*0 
73*o 
73'o 
73  *o 
72*0 

73*75 
7175 
73  "o 
72'5 
73*o 

Inches. 
58*5 

58  25 

610 

60-5 

60-25 

590 

570 

590 

676 

61-0 

610 

61-25 

6075 

Inches. 
6-71 
649 
7-81 
622 
6-79 
6S5 
7*06 
S'7 
7'6 
5"37 
6-35 
7*48 
6-64 

Inches. 
5-79 

662 

419 

5*28 

596 

717 

8-94 

73 

865 

5-38 

5-65 

5-77 

5-61 

Inches. 

12*5 

I3'»i 

12*0 

"'5 
ia'75 
140 
16*0 

I3'<> 
16*25 

xo-75 

12-0 

i3'*5 
12-25 

2,148 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 
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Table  &— Heights,  1867-68. 


Age. 

Number 
Measured. 

Average. 

Maximum. 

Minimum. 

Maximum 
over  Average. 

Minimum 

under 
Average. 

Maximum 

over 
Minimum. 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

50 

299 

249 
260 

247 
294 
237 
251 
193 
176 

175 
161 
108 
184 

Inches. 
64-94 

6556 

6610 

66*81 

660 

66-39 

66-25 

66-78 

66*54 

66-87 

66-7 

67-33 

66-86 

Inches. 
70*75 
77*o 
72-75 
74*o 
74*o 
73*5 
74*o 
75*5 
73*o 
73*25 
76*0 

74*5 
73*5 

Inches. 
53-5 

58-75 

56-26 

610 

590 

58-75 

59-25 

56-5 

59-5 

610 

60-0 

56-5 

610 

Inches. 
5'8i 

12-44 
6-65 
7*69 
8-o 
611 

7*75 

8*72 

6-46 

6-38 

9*3 

7*17 

6-64 

Inches. 

11-44 
6-71 
9-85 
5-31 
70 
7*64 
70 

10-28 
7-04 
6-87 
6-7 

10-83 
5-86 

-  Inches. 
17*25 
19*25 
i6*5 
13*0 
i5*o 
13*75 
H'75 
19*0 

13*5 
12-25 
1 6*o 
i8'o 
12-5 

2,804 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Table  C— Heights,  1877-78. 


Age. 

Number 
Measured. 

Average. 

Maximum. 

Minjmnni- 

Maximum 
over  Average. 

Minimum 

under 
Average. 

Maximum 
over 

Minimum 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

433 
365 
365 
369 
406 
320 
307 
235 
235 
216 

241 

135 
192 

Inches. 

6408 

6474 

6505 

65-4 

65*65 

65-42 

6542 

65-66 

65-64 

65-82 

65-73 

66-33 

65-52 

Inches. 
69*75 
70*0 

70*75 
7o-75 
7i*75 
72*25 

71*75 

73*o 

72-75 

73*o 

74*25 

74*o 

72-25 

Inches. 
675 

690 

59-5 

5825 

59-25 

590 

580 

59-5 

570 

68-5 

600 

59-25 

61-6 

Inches. 
5'67 
5*26 
57o 

5*35 
6*  10 
6-83 
6*33 
7-76 
7*ii 
7*i8 
8*52 
7*67 
6*7J 

Inches. 
658 
574 
5-66 
715 
6-40 
6-42 
742 
5-74 
8-64 
7-32 
573 
708 
402 

Inches. 

12*25 
XI'O 

11*25 

12*5 
12*5 
13*25 

13*75 

13*5 

15*75 

14*50 

H'25 

H'75 

10-75 

3,8i9 

'— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 
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Table  D.—  Weights,  1867-68. 


Age. 

Number 
Weighed. 

Average* 

Maximum. 

Minimum. 

Maximum 
over  Average. 

Mimnum 

under 
Average. 

over 
Minimus. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

Ponndt. 

Pounds. 

Pound*. 

Pounds. 

18 

200 

122-35 

158*0 

90*0 

35*65 

82-35 

680 

19 

200 

129*66 

182*0 

990 

52*34 

30-66 

83*0 

20. 

200 

132*8 

176*0 

105*0 

43*  • 

27*8 

7i*o 

21 

200 

133*83 

170*0 

1010 

3617 

32*83 

69-0 

22 

200 

189*81 

184*0 

980 

44-69 

41-31 

860 

23 

200 

141*89 

I950 

1090 

53'n 

32-89 

860 

24 

185 

142*0 

iSo'o 

110*0 

38*0 

32'0 

70*0 

26 

200 

148-79 

190*0 

1100 

46*21 

33-79 

8o*o 

26 

130 

142*06 

190*0 

960 

47*94 

4606 

940 

27 

138 

144*27 

192*0 

1010 

47*73 

43-27 

91*0 

28 

xoo 

142*62 

184*0 

1060 

41*28 

3762 

79*0 

29 

95 

146-53 

194*0 

116*0 

48-47 

29-53 

78*0 

30 

100 

141*55 

197-0 

1130 

55*45 

28-55 

84-0 

2,148 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Tablb  E.—  Weights,  1867-68. 


Age. 

Number 
Weighed. 

ATerage. 

Maximum. 

Minimum. 

Msximum 
orer  Average. 

Minimum 

under 
Average. 

Maximum 

over 
Minimum. 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

299 
249 
260 
247 
294 
237 
251 
"93 
176 

175 
161 
108 
184 

Pounds. 

12481 

129*68 

18682 

188*92 

1384 

140-6 

139-55 

148*09 

148*09 

142*87 

14418 

145-83 

1441 

Pounds. 
193 
196 

181 
174 
'79 
180 
189 
202 
180 

215 
187 
190 
210 

Pounds. 
101 

100 

108 

105 

101 

100 

104 

102 

104 

111 

108 

99 

106 

Pounds. 
68*19 

66*32 

44*18 

35-o8 

40*6 

39*5 

49*45 

58*9i 

36*9i 

72'i3 

42*82 

4467 

65*9 

Pounds. 
23-81 

2968 

28*82 

33*92 

374 

40*5 

35*55 

41-09 

39-09 

31-87 

36*18 

46*33 

391 

Pound* 
92 
96 

73 
69. 

78 

80 

85 
100 

76 
104 

79 

9* 

105 

2,804 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 
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Age. 

Number 
Weighed. 

Average. 

Maximum. 

MjnJHunifl, 

Maximum 
orer  Average. 

Minimum 

under 
Average. 

Maximum 

over 
Minimum. 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

80 

433 
365 
365 
}*9 
406 
320 
307 
235 
235 
216 
241 

135 
192 

Pounds. 
12509 

18269 

136*57 

188*81 

141*65 

142*52 

140-92 

142-69 

14301 

144*83 

143-96 

1475 

143*94 

Pounds. 
164 
164 
172 

173 
199 
196 
178 
190 
218 
200 
186 
184 
210 

Pounds. 

89 
101 
100 
109 
106 
100 
108 
110 
101 
109 
110 
121 

98 

Pounds. 

38-9I 

31*31 

35*43 

34*19 

57*35 

5348 

37*o8 

47*3i 

74*99 

5517 

4204 

3^5 
66-o6 

Pounds. 

3609 

81-69 

86*67 

29*81 

85-65 

42*52 

32*92 

82*69 

4201 

85*83 

8396 

26*5 

46*94 

pounds. 

75*o 
63*0 
72*0 
64*0 

93*° 
96*0 
70*0 
8o*o 
117*0 
91*0 
76*0 
63*0 

112*0 

3,819 

— 

— 

— 

~ 

— 

— 

The  material  used  for  Tables  A  and  D  were  laid  before  the  Society 
in  1862 ;  bnt  rather  less  folly  than  at  present.  Finding  it  distinctly 
desirable  to  base  tbe  average  not  upon  an  uniform  number,  but  upon 
tbe  largest  number  obtainable,  at  each  age,  I  bare  again  been  through 
the  figures  for  the  period  1857-58,  and  have  increased  the  numbers 
as  far  as  practicable.  This  I  find  makes  no  material  change  in  the 
results;  but  it  excludes  a  doubt  which  might  otherwise  attend  a 
comparison  of  the  table  of  1857-58  with  those  of  the  later  periods. 

The  number  of  men  of  the  specified  ages  measured  and  weighed^ 
in  1857-58  was  2,148 ;  in  1867-68  it  was  2,804;  aad  in  1877-78  it 
was  3,819.  The  increase  in  the  two  later  periods  was  due,  in  some 
degree,  to  a  change  of  practice.  In  the  first  period,  only  those  were 
measured  who  were  committed  for  one  month  or  more ;  afterwards, 
all  who  were  committed  were  measured.  The  total  number  of  mea- 
surements before  us  is  therefore  8,871. 

It  will  be  observed  that  I  have  deduced  from  the  figures  before 
me  only  the  average  heights  and  weights,  and  have  not  attempted 
to  deduce  the  means.  Undoubtedly  the  mean  heights  and  weights 
have,  as  a  rule,  greater  significance ;  but  my  main  purpose  was  to 
mark  the  period  of  maturity  ;  and  this  purpose  was  attained  more 
simply,  and  obviously,  and  with  sufficient  accuracy,  as  it  seemed  to 
me,  by  taking  only  the  averages.  Further,  these  figures  have  been, 
it  will  be  observed,  from  the  first,  somewhat  vitiated,  in  my  opinion, 
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by  the  apparent  errors  in  the  distribution  of  the  given  heights 
and  weights  to  the  proper  ages;  and  these  errors  would  have 
rendered  almost  worthless  the  result  of  any  attempt,  by  using  the 
method  of  means  to  develop  the  more  precise  significance  of  the 
figures. 

By  way  of  making  more  distinctly  apparent  the  contents  of  the 
tables,  I  have  also  framed  for  each  table  a  diagram.  A  glance  at 
these  diagrams  will  at  once  show  the  general  character  of  the 
results.  This  is  nearly  the  same  for  each  of  the  three  periods.  It 
will  be  seen  that,  np  to  the  age  of  22,  there  is,  in  each  group,  a 
rapid  and  tolerably  steady  increase  year  by  year,  in  both  height  and 
weight.  Then,  from  22  to  29  there  is  a  further  general  increase, 
but  it  takes  place,  in  each  of  the  three  groups  alike,  by  steps  which 
are  strongly  suggestive  of  our  not  having  the  true  figures  before  ns. 
It  will  be  observed  that,  in  this  respect,  the  anomalous  character  of 
the  comparatively  small  number  of  figures  obtained  twenty  years 
ago  is  distinctly  repeated  ten  years  later,  and  again  recently. 

It  is  clear  that  we  have  here  some  general  disturbing  cause, 
affecting  each  group  alike. 

In  Table  A  the  average  heights  at  ages  23,  24,  25  and  26  are 
obviously  deficient.  Also  in  Table  D,  giving  the  corresponding 
weights,  there  is  a  corresponding  deficiency.  It  is  less  marked,  but 
it  is  still  apparent.  In  Table  B,  giving  the  measurements  of  the 
years  later,  the  heights  at  the  ages  22,  23,  24,  26  and  28  are  also 
obviously  deficient ;  and  in  Table  E,  which  gives  the  corresponding 
weights,  there  is  a  similar  deficiency  at  the  ages  22,  24,  26  and  27. 
And  in  Tables  C  and  F,  giving  the  heights  and  weights  of  1877-78, 
we  find  the  heights  and  weights  attributed  to  the  ages  23,  24,  25. 
26  and  28  also  similarly  deficient. 

Now,  reverting  to  what  I  had  occasion  to  say  of  the  evidence  on 
which  the  ages  are  recorded,  it  may  be  useful  to  mark  the  fluctua- 
tions in  the  numbers  of  prisoners  registered  at  each  age.  Are 
these  apparently  consistent  with  a  correct  statement  of  the  ages  of 
the  men  measured  P  We  know  that,  in  the  general  population,  the 
number  of  males  living  at  30  years  of  age  is  about  1 3  per  cent 
less  than  the  number  living  at  18,  and  that  the  annual  decrease 
between  these  ages  is  very  gradual.  But  with  this  variation  we 
have  here  to  take  into  account  another  and  much  wider  one.  I 
mean  the  variation  of  the  apparent  tendency  to  crime  at  different 
ages.  This  is,  in  the  present  instance,  by  far  the  more  important. 
Unfortunately,  however,  though  we  know  that  it  exists,  and  that 
it  is  considerable,  we  cannot  with  any  degree  of  confidence  affirm 
more  than  that  the  number  of  males  brought  within  the  grasp  of 
the  criminal  law  bears  the  largest  proportion  to  the  number  living, 
at,  or  about,  the  age  of  26 ;  and  all  that  we  know  on  the  subject 
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comes  to  us,  as  regards  the  ages  of  the  criminal  population,  on 
evidence  no  stronger  than  that  now  before  ns. 

Yet  it  is  impossible,  I  think,  to  consider  with  any  care  the 
numbers  of  men  measured  at  different  ages,  as  shown  in  these 
tables  for  1867-68,  and  also  in  those  for  1877-78,  without  a  strong 
temptation  to  infer  that  the  numbers  stated  are  incorrect ;  and  are 
relatively  deficient  at  23  and  24,  and  still  more  so  at  25,  26,  and  27. 
We  may  thence  fairly  suspect,  seeing  how  the  ages  must  have  been 
obtained,  that  some  men,  of  the  ages  thus  marked  as  deficient,  have 
been  placed  elsewhere. 

Are  there,  then,  any  numbers  which  may  be  said  to  be  excessive? 
I  think  we  may  say  that  the  number  given  as  30  years  of  age  is 
probably  thus  excessive.  It  seems  so  in  all  the  three  groups. 
Also,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  average  height  and  weight  given  to 
that  age  is  remarkably  deficient ;  in  fact,  these  are  just  what  they 
would  be  made  by  placing  under  the  age  of  30  some  of  the  men 
who  should  have  appeared  as  three  or  four  years  younger. 

Further,  let  us  observe  the  figures  as  to  the  age  of  29.  In  each 
of  the  three  groups  this  also  is  strongly  marked.  The  number  of 
men  stated  to  have  been  measured  at  this  age  is  in  each  group  the 
smallest. 

Now  it  may  perhaps  safely  be  assumed,  on  the  basis  of  common 
-experience,  that  the  age  of  29  is  unlikely  to  be  given  except  by  a 
person  who  both  knew  the  truth  and  was  disposed  to  state  it.  One 
who  did  not  know,  or  who  wished  to  deceive,  or  who  only  guessed, 
or  was  merely  careless,  would  hardly  stop  short  of  30.  Hence,  pro- 
bably, those  given  as  of  this  age  were  really  so.  And  if  we  turn  to 
the  heights  and  weights  which  in  the  three  several  groups  are  asso- 
ciated with  this  age,  we  find  them  remarkably  exceptional :  as  being 
singularly  free  from  the  apparent  disturbances  affecting  all  the 
others  from  the  age  of  23  upwards  ;  and  if  for  a  moment,  resorting 
to  conjecture,  we  discard  the  heights  and  weights  given  from  age 
23  to  28,  or  use  them  freely  as  the  elements  of  a  progressive  curve, 
advancing  over  unknown  ground,  but  on  a  line  suggested  by  the 
figures  of  the  ages  from  18  to  22,  we  find  that  such  a  curve  would 
readily  adjust  itself  to  the  average  height  and  weight  actually 
given  for  the  age  of  29. 

Some  consideration  should  perhaps  be  given  to  the  probable 
source  of  the  assumed  greater  intelligence  of  the  few  men  set  down 
as  aged  29.  It  suggests  their  having  come  from  a  class  higher 
than  that  which  supplies  the  average  criminal;  and  hence  their 
having  been  better  nurtured,  and  for  that  reason  being  somewhat 
taller  and  heavier. 

One  conclusion,  however,  at  least  seems  clear.  Though  we  may 
admit  it  to  be  probable,,  if  not  proved,  that  the  men  of  the  same 
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locality  and  class  reaching  any  particular  age  between  18  and  30,  in 
any  given  year,  will  not  have  precisely  the  same  average  height 
or  weight  as  the  men  of  the  same  age  in  years  preceding  or  sub- 
sequent, it  is  evident  that  no  such  variation,  however  consider- 
able or  however  well  established,  could  explain  the  figures  before 
us.  Each  of  the  tables  before  us  starts  at  a  date  just  ten  years 
removed  from  the  starting  point  of  the  next,  and  runs  through  8 
series  of  thirteen  years.  The  unexplained  fluctuations  occur  at 
nearly  the  same  points  in  each  group,  and  they  are  therefore  clearly 
not  to  be  explained  by  any  theory  which  would  trace  deficient 
height  or  weight  to  increased  cost  of  food  at  the  period  of 
infancy. 

Now  let  us  turn,  for  a  moment,  to  the  figures  which,  on  good 
authority,  have  been  made  public  from  other  sources,  touching  the 
same  subject,  of  late  years. 

In  Mr.  Charles  Roberts's  "  Manual  of  Anthropometry,' '  we  hare 
several  tables  of  the  average  heights  of  males,  taken  from  an  early 
age  up  to  21  or  22  years  of  age,  and  one  or  two  giving  the  ages 
separately,  up  to  24  years  of  age.  But  it  would  appear  that  either 
Mr.  Roberts  did  not  extend  his  observations  to  the  later  ages,  with 
regard  to  each  successive  year,  or  that  he  found  no  notable  difference 
to  record  after  24  or  25  years  of  age.  And  it  is  also  to  be  borne  in 
mind,  in  so  far  as  his  tables  may  be  compared  with  those  before  us* 
that  his  tables,  where  they  can  be  so  compared  with  these,  haTe 
reference  to  naval  and  military  cadets,  and  medical  and  university 
students,  and  that  mine  refer  exclusively  to  criminals ;  and  such 
differences  as  we  find  may  probably  be  traced  to  this  difference  of 
class. 

We  find  that  in  1857-58  the  criminal  class  gave  an  average 
height  at  21  years  of  age  of  6578  inches ;  in  1867-68  a  height  of 
66*31  inches;  and  in  1877-78  a  height  of  65*4  inches.  Correcting 
the  latter  for  error  in  not  including  foot  covering  for  part  of  the 
men  measured,  by  adding  one- third  of  an  inch,  we  have  (very 
nearly)  a  common  average  of  66  inches  for  the  age  of  21,  in  the 
criminal  population.  Mr.  Roberts  found  among  the  cadets  and 
students,  at  21  years  of  age,  an  average  height  of  69*16  inches. 
This  was  taken  without  shoes.  Adding  only  half  an  inch  for  this, 
we  have  a  height  of  69*66  inches,  or  about  3^  inches  more,  in  the 
higher  class,  at  21  years  of  age. 

But  if  we  extend  the  comparison  to  24  years  of  age  (and  I 
regret  that  Mr.  Roberts's  figures  do  not  enable  us  to  extend  it 
further),  we  find  the  comparative  figures,  obtained  in  the  same 
way,  to  be  for  the  criminal  class  66*20  inches,  and  for  the  others 
69*28  inches,  showing  a  difference  in  favour  of  the  higher  class 
at  the  later  age,  of  only  3  inches;   and  if  we  may  infer  from 
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Mr.  Roberts's  tables  that  he  f  onnd  no  material  increase  of  the  aver- 
age height  in  the  class  he  measured  after  24  years  of  age,  then,  as 
we  do  find  snch  an  increase  here,  we  have  some  ground  for  conjec- 
ture that  the  growth  of  the  criminal  class,  though  less  at  the  earlier 
ages,  is  partly  compensated  by  a  continuance  of  it  to  a  later  age. 
At  the  age  of  29  we  have  a  common  average  height,  in  the  tables- 
before  us,  of  fully  67  inches,  which  is  only  about  2}  inches  less  than 
the  highest  average  recorded  by  Mr.  Roberts  for  the  higher  class. 

The  tables  of  weights  seem  to  confirm,  generally,  the  inferences 
to  be  drawn  from  the  tables  of  heights. 

The  maxima  and  the  minima,  in  both  sets  of  tables,  are  worthy 
of  careful  consideration ;  but  this  part  of  the  subject  lies  somewhat 
apart,  and  time  does  not  permit  of  my  going  into  it. 

The  group  of  1877-78,  as  to  heights,  calls  for  some  special  con- 
sideration, with  reference  to  the  fact  that  more  than  half  of  the  men 
included  in  it  were  measured  without  their  foot  covering.  In 
Table  G-  I  have  shown  the  result  of  dividing  the  men,  as  nearly  as 
I  coald,  into  the  two  groups  thus  distinguished ;  and  the  effect  is 
also  shown  on  the  diagram  of  heights  for  this  period,  in  the  course 
of  the  two  lines  (red  and  blue)  added  to  that  diagram. 

Table  G. — Heights,  1877-78.    As  taken  partly  with,  and  partly  without,. 

Foot  Covering. 


Age. 

Number  measured 

with 

Foot  Covering. 

Average. 

Kamber  measured 

without 

Foot  Covering. 

Average. 

18  

210 
171 
179 
170 
196 

15* 
162 
102 
99 
97 
no 

53 
82 

laches. 

63*9 

64*89 

6514 

6565 

6577 

65*51 

65*8 

6591 

65*82 

660 

65-55 

66-73 

6604 

"3 
194 
186 
199 
2IO 
169 
H5 
*33 
136 
119 

131 

82 

110 

Inches. 
6419 

19  

64*59 

20  

64*49 

21  

65*2 

22  

65*54 

23  

65*38 

24  

650 

25  

65*42 

26  

65  55 

27  

6557 

28  

66-26 

29  

6607 

30  

6512 

1,781 

— 

2,037 

— 

In  two  instances,  at  18  years  of  age,  and  again  at  28,  the  average 
height  of  the  men  measured  without  foot  covering  comes  out  greater 
than  that  of  the  men  measured,  in  the  previous  year,  at  the  same 
ages,  with  foot  covering.  I  suspect  some  error  in  the  figures  here ; 
but  I  have  not  been  able  to  discover  it.  If  we  take  the  aggregate, 
in  each  case,  and  compare  the  averages  with  each  other,  it  appears 
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that  the  1,782  men  measured  with  foot  covering  were  taller,  by  one- 
third  of  an  inch,  than  the  2,037  men  measured  without  foot  cover- 
ing.  The  governor  of  the  gaol  estimates  the  actual  difference  it 
about  three-quarters  of  an  inch.  This  I  should  suppose  to  be  exces- 
sive. On  the  other  hand,  I  do  not  think  it  extremely  improbable 
that  the  men  of  1878  were,  generally,  somewhat  shorter  than  those 
of  1877.  And  in  the  absence  of  precise  information  as  to  the  fact, 
1  should  not  be  disposed  to  allow,  on  conjecture,  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  an  inch,  for  the  excess  of  height  of  any  large  number  of 
Englishmen  measured  in  boots  or  shoes. 

The  most  general,  indeed  the  only  common  use  of  such  inquiries 
as  the  present  is,  of  course,  a  military  one.  Every  inch  in  height 
seems  to  carry  with  it,  on  an  average,  something  more  than  2  lbs. 
in  weight ;  and,  together,  they  confer  a  distinct  advantage  in  personal 
conflict. 

I  have  therefore  taken  out  from  each  group  the  men  who,  at 
each  age,  appear  to  have  attained  the  height  of  five  feet  three 
inches,  five  feet  six  inches,  and  five  feet  eight  inches,  respectiTelj. 
These  are  shown  in  Tables  H,  I,  and  K. 


Table  H. — Number  of  Men,  per  Cent.,  who  appear  to  have  attained  the 
height  of  Five  Feet  Three  Inches,  at  each  Age,  in  each  Period. 


Age. 

1857-58. 

1867-68. 

1877-78. 

18 

70*0 
860 
87'o 
90*0 
94-0 
94-0 
91*0 
92'5 
93*9 
96*0 
96*0 
99*0 
98*0 

800 
891 
930 
950 
920 
950 
92*4 
947 
956 
96*6 
938 
96*3 
924 

7i'i 
8n 

19 

20 

87> 
92-1 
89*4 
9C0 

83*5 
87*2 
87-2 
88-o 

93*3 
95*5 
86'4 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 
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Table  I,— Number  of  Men,  per  dent.,  who  appear  to  have  attained  the 
Height  of  Five  Feet  Six  Inches,  at  each  Age,  in  each  Period. 


Age. 

1857-58. 

1867-68. 

1877-78. 

18 

27*0 
40*0 
39'o 
43*° 
49-0 

SB'S 
54-5 
44*o 
55'o 
6o*o 
6o"o 
68-o 
5io 

387 
341 
52'3 
555 
610 
599 
565 
668 
600 
720 
621 
787 
70*6 

>7'5 
31*7 
32'8 
420 

46-5 
40*0 

45*3 
43*8 

45'5 
48- 1 
48-9 
53*3 
48-9 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

80 

Table  K. — Number  of  Men,  per  Cent.,  who  appear  to  have  attained  the 
Height  of  Five  Feet  Eight  Inches,  at  each  Age,  in  each  Period. 


Age. 

1857-58. 

1867-68. 

1877-78. 

18 

60 

12*0 

9*5 
i6mo 
23*0 
28-0 

*4'3 
29*0 
24*6 
26*0 
29*0 
36-0 
28*0 

86 
11-2. 
261 
304 
234 
232 
231 
873 
385 
829 
365 
463 
370 

3*o 
87 
7*6 

19 

20 

21 

124 
192 

1  To 

22 

23 

24 

14*66 

22'5 
I57 
23*1 
12*4 

*7'4 

20'8 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

80 

The  figures  here  present  of  course,  the  same  general  anomalies 
as  those  of  the  previous  tables.  Bnt  one  feature  in  these  records 
they  bring  ont  rather  more  clearly  than  before :  that  is  the  less 
height,  at  each  age,  of  the  men  of  1877-78  as  compared  with  the 
men  of  1867-68,  and  even  as  compared  with  those  of  1857-58.  Part 
of  this  is  at  once  accounted  for  by  the  fact,  already  noticed,  that 
rather  more  than  half  of  the  men  of  1877-78  were  measured 
without  foot  covering.  But  this  does  not  appear  to  justify  a 
greater  difference  at  most  than  two-thirds  of  an  inch.  And  if  we 
turn  to  Table  B,  giving  the  heights  for  1867-68,  and  take  the 
common  average  height  due  to  the  five  years  from  18  to  22  years  of 
age,  we  get  the  figures  6578,  or  five  feet  four  inches  and  three- 
quarters.  The  corresponding  figures  for  1877-78  are  64*98  inches, 
or  exactly  four-fifths  of  an  inch  less.     The  same  comparison  for  the 
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ages  23  to  26,  gives  66-49  inches  in  the  earlier,  and  65*53  inches  in 
the  later  period — or  nearly  an  inch  of  difference.  And,  in  like 
manner,  for  the  ages  27  to  30,  we  have  the  figures  66*94,  followed 
by  65*85,  showing  more  than  an  inch  of  deficiency  in  the  later 
period.  On  the  whole,  it  would  seem  that  the  men  of  1877-78 
were,  on  an  average,  at  each  age,  at  least  half-an-inch  shorter  than 
the  men  of  1867-68.  Bnt  this  is  not  confirmed  by  a  comparison  of 
the  tables  of  weights.  We  find  that  the  men  of  the  later  period 
were,  generally,  the  heavier. 

Bat  it  seems  now  to  be  well  understood  among  those  best 
acquainted  with  the  subject,  that  mere  height  and  weight  in  a 
soldier,  as  in  others  working  in  the  open  air,  is  of  less  consequence 
than  maturity.  The  late  Dr.  Parkes,  in  his  "  Manual  of  Practical 
"  Hygiene"  (fourth  edition,  pp.  493  and  494),  drew  the  attention  of 
our  naval  and  military  authorities  to  some  important  details  in  the 
final  growth  of  the  bones  and  muscles  of  the  human  body,  whence 
it  is  to  be  inferred  that  the  men  of  this  and  other  European 
countries  do  not,  in  fact,  arrive  at  physical  maturity  till  they  are 
about  30  years  of  age ;  and  so  do  not,  before  that  age,  acquire  their 
full  capacity  for  exertion  and  endurance. 

The  figures  now  before  us,  imperfect  as  they  are  in  other 
respects,  certainly  lead  us  directly  to  the  same  conclusion.  But 
this  widely  differs  from  the  popular  notion.  That  has  long*  and 
widely  consecrated  the  age  of  21,  or  thereabouts,  as  the  age  of 
maturity.  The  armies  of  the  world,  in  accordance  with  the  popular 
notion,  have  long  been,  and  still  are,  composed  mainly  of  men  much 
under  thirty  years  of  age.  Our  own  recruits  are  accepted  at  18, 
and  often,  through  deception,  at  less.  Yet  the  marches,  the  priva- 
tions, and  the  exposure  of  a  campaign  have  always  strewed  the  road- 
sides, and  filled  the  hospitals,  mainly  with  the  younger  men.  Now 
it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that,  for  all  severe  physical  exertion  or 
endurance,  the  conditions  are  the  same ;  and  if  this  be  so,  we  have, 
for  lack  of  sound  statistics,  long  been  practising,  with  most  precious 
material,  a  most  unsound  economy. 

1  trust,  therefore,  that  unsatisfactory  as  this  paper  is,  in  many 
respects,  it  may  be  of  use :  if  only  as  attracting  additional  attention 
to  a  subject  of  some  importance,  and  suggesting  more  careful 
collection,  and  more  considerate  use,  of  the  order  of  facts  on  which 
it  is  founded. 
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Of  all  the  misfortunes  that  can  happen  to  a  country,  the  greatest 
is  that  of  not  possessing  a  backbone  of  an  industrial  nature  ;  and 
the  misfortune  is  enhanced,  when,  to  the  lack  of  manufacturing 
resources  are  added  the  perennial  excitement  and  unsettled  con- 
ditions that  so  often  attach  to  land  questions.  No  country  in  the 
world  has  had  so  much  written  on  the  subject  of  her  politics  and 
agriculture,  as  has  Ireland,  and  these  subjects  will,  to  all  appearance, 
be  fruitful  of  discussion  to  the  end  of  time.  The  agricultural  ques- 
tion appears  to  have  taken  such  an  extraordinary  hold  upon  men's 
minds  of  late  years,  that  the  possibility  of  Ireland's  becoming  an 
industrial  community  seems  rarely  to  have  entered  into  consideration ; 
indeed,  it  has  come  to  be  almost  assumed  that  industry  cannot 
flourish  in  Ireland,  like  it  does  in  the  sister  countries  of  England 
and  Scotland.  It  is  often  said,  that  nature  has  declared  against 
Ireland,  by  denying  her  those  supplies  of  iron  and  coal,  without 
which,  it  is  true,  no  people  can  attain  a  very  decided  industrial 
supremacy.  To  a  certain  extent  this  complaint  is  well  founded, 
though  not  so  far  as  to  carry  with  it  that  complete  disability, 
which  seems  to  many  inseparable  from  Irish  affairs ;  and  an  attempt 
will  be  made  in  the  following  pages  to  briefly  epitomise  the  present 
industrial  resources,  under  a  firm  belief,  that  a  systematic  effort  on 
the  part  of  those  who  are  qualified  by  means  and  knowledge  to 
utilise  these  resources,  will  be  productive  of  the  greatest  good.  The 
diagnosis  of  the  case,  to  use  a  medical  phrase,  will  be,  to  cultivate 
and  extend  the  industries  that  are,  to  implant  new  ones,  and  thus 
to  gradually  wean  a  population  that  is  now  starving  on  miserable 
holdings,  without  hope,  confidence,  or  self-respect,  to  a  sense  of  the 
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immense  superiority  of  the  position  that  would  be  gained,  as  wage, 
earning,  self-supporting  citizens.  That  Ireland  should  ever  become 
a  great  manufacturing  land,  is  perhaps  a  physical  impossibility,  but 
that  her  existing  industries  might  be  developed  and  new  ones  intro- 
duced, is  surely  not  an  unreasonable  expectation,  or  an  unreasonable 
task  to  be  undertaken  by  our  statesmen,  our  capitalists,  and  our 
patriotic  men  generally.  Few  people,  not  even  Irishmen  themselves, 
are  acquainted  with  the  industrial  resources  of  this  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  there  are,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  many  who  would 
feel  an  interest  in  knowing  what  these  resources  are.  The 
industrial  section  of  the  census,  which  it  is  now  the  habit  of  the 
English  Government  to  take  every  decade,  is,  after  its  measure,  an 
exceedingly  good  criterion  of  the  manufacturing  condition  of  the 
country,  and,  to  judge  by  those  tables,  the  industrial  circumstances 
of  Ireland  do  not  seem  to  have  been  improving  of  late  years.  We 
find  that  the  total  population,  which  in  1861  was  5,798,967,  was  in 
1871  but  5,412,377,  a  decline  in  round  numbers  of  about  three 
quarters  of  a  million ;  while  in  1881  it  was  5,159,849,  a  further 
decrease  of  252,528. 

The  classes  under  which  the  population  is  grouped  in  the 
censuses  of  1861  and  1871  are  six  in  number,  viz.,  professional, 
domestic,  commercial,  agricultural,  industrial,  and  indefinite  or 
non-productive.  Now,  while  the  agricultural  class  had  increased 
in  the  ten  years  1861-71,  from  988,929  to  1,062,008,  the  industrial 
class  had,  on  the  other  hand,  decreased  from  667,172  to  538,135* » 
decrease  of  129,037 ;  and,  still  more  remarkably  and  unsatisfactorily, 
the  non-productive  class  had  increased  from  8  50,3  53  to  2,8 1 3, 560.  In 
what  rank  of  life  these  persons  of  no  specified  occupation  existed  we 
are  not  informed,  but  under  any  circumstances,  it  cannot  be  looked 
upon  as  a  hopeful  sign,  that  a  class  which  ought  always  to  be  in  a 
minority  in  any  country,  should  in  this  case  head  the  list  in  such 
overpowering  numbers.  Nor  is  it  altogether  a  sign  of  industrial 
prosperity,  that  the  agricultural  class  should  have  increased  by 
73,079,  though  certainly  the  increase  is  not  such  a  very  large  one; 
but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  tendency  of  a  well-to-do  agricultural 
district  is  to  decline  in  population,  because  nearly  all  successful 
farming  is  now  carried  on  under  a  labour-saving  system,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  use  of  so  much  machinery.  The  increase,  therefore, 
of  the  agricultural  class,  shows  that  more  people  have  gone  on  to 
the  land  to  support  themselves,  and  that  farming  plant  and  property 
have  not  improved  as  they  should  have  done. 

The  occupation  of  the  people  appears  to  be  the  first  point  in 
discussing  the  industrial  resources  of  Ireland,  so  as  to  ascertain 
what  are  the  existing  industries,  and  how  far  they  are  retaining 
their  position,  as  evinced  by  the  number  of  persons  employed.   The 
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classes  with  which  we  have  to  deal,  according  to  the  latest  infor- 
mation available  (the  industrial  census  of  1881  not  being  yet 
finished),  show  the  following  proportions,  according  to  the  four  last 
censuses : — 


C1*M. 


Agricultural 

Industrial     

Non-productive 


1841. 


1,842,132 
1,127,629 
Not  given 


1851. 


1,460,941 

823,974 
Not  given 


1861. 


988,929 
667,172 
850,353 


1871. 


1,062,008 

538,135 
2,813,560 


The  proportions  of  the  sexes,  taking  the  two  censuses  of  1861-71, 
were  as  follows: — 

Claw. 

1861. 

1871. 

Increase  or  Decrease. 

Males. 

Female* 

Maid. 

Female*. 

Males. 

Females. 

Agricultural   .... 

Industrial   

Non-productive 

904,748 
325,323 
421,954 

84,181 
34li*49 
4*8,399 

891,890 

288,894 

1,220,873 

I70,it8 

249,241 

1,592,687 

12,858- 

36,429- 

798,919  + 

85,937  + 

92,608  — 

1,164,288  + 

In  the  agricultural  class  the  increase  was  made  up  entirely  of 
females ;  in  the  non-productive,  both  of  males  and  females ;  while, 
in  the  industrial,  there  was  a  decline  of  both  males  and  females. 
The  next  table  will  show  us  what  were  the  proportions  of  the  young, 
viz.,  those  under  20  years : — 


Class. 

1861. 

1871. 

Increase  or  Decrease. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Agricultural    .... 

Industrial   

Non-productive 

146,170 

61,650 

102,314 

21,568 
96,429 
50,402 

158,106 

52,955 

966,238 

57,228 

70,076 

965,788 

88,064  + 

8,695- 

863,924  + 

35,660  + 

22,353  - 
813,386  + 

In  the  agricultural  class  we  have  an  increase  of  both  males  and 
females  (under  20) ;  in  the  industrial,  a  decline,  very  marked  in 
the  case  of  the  females ;  and  in  the  non-productive,  an  enormous 
increase  of  both  males  and  females.  Of  course,  a  good  proportion 
of  these  naturally  come  under  the  head  of  children,  who  could  not 
be  expected  to  be  of  much  industrial  advantage ;  but  the  difference 
between  1861  and  1871  is  so  astonishingly  great,  as  to  preclude  our 
assigning  it  to  a  simple  increase  of  population,  even  supposing  that 
there  had  been  such  an  increase,  which  we  have  seen  was  not  the 
case.* 

Let  us  now  consider  the  orders  into  which  these  classes  are 

•  It  is  not  unlikely  that  a  large  proportion,  at  all  events,  of  the  increase  for 
1871,  may  be  due  to  some  difference  in  the  classification  of  the  two  census  periods. 
VOL.   XLIV.      PAKT   IV.  2  Z 
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divided.  The  agricultural  class  includes  (a)  persons  working  tbe 
laud  and  engaged  in  growing  grain,  fruit,  grasses,  and  other  pro* 
ducts;  (b)  persons  engaged  about  animals.  The  latter,  however, 
form  but  a  small  proportion  of  the  whole  (48,052),  and  may  be 
dismissed  without  further  remark.  The  industrial  classes  are 
divided  as  follows : — 

(a)  Persons  engaged  in  art  and  mechanical  productions,  in  which 
matters  of  various  kinds  are  employed  in  combination ;  and  we  End 
the  following  results  in  oomparing  the  two  last  censuses : — 


Groups. 

1861. 

1871. 

Incrott 
or  Deere* 

1.  Workers  in  books  

4,918 
128 
187 
119 
164 
165 

1,024 

18 

259 
3>402 
3,000 
3,221 
2,229 
57,030 
3>903 

938 

5,808 
166 
369 
184 
153 
140 

1,149 

12 

228 

5,013 

2,987 

2,934 

2,861 

62,254 

8,020 

664 

890+ 

28  + 
82+ 
65  + 
II- 

2.  „          musical  instruments 

3.  „          paints  and  pictures  

4.  „          carving  and  figures  

5.  „          tackle  and  games  

6.  „          designs  and  medals  

7.  „          watches    and   philosoO 

phical  instruments    J 

8.  „          surgical  instruments 

9.  „          arms   

25- 

125  + 
6- 

3«- 

1,611  + 

13  — 

10.  „          machines  and  tools    

11.  „          carriages 

12.            „          harness   

287- 

18.            „          ships  

132  + 

4.776- 

883- 

*74~ 

14.  „          houses  and  buildings    .... 

15.  „          furniture    

16r            „          chemical* 

(6)  Persons  working  and  dealing  in  textile  fabrics  and  dress  :— 


1.  Workers  in  wool  and  worsted 

2.  „  silk 

8.            „  cotton  and  flax 

4.            „  mixed  materials    

6.            „  dress  

6.            „  hemp  and  other  fibres  . 


3^,398 

590 

127,148 

79.746 

217,000 

2,092 


15,698 

785 

57,318 

87,733 

180,802 

1,470 


(c)  Persons  working  and  dealing  in  food  and  drink : — 


(d)  Persons  working  and  dealing  in  animal  substances: — 


1.  Workers  in  grease,  bones,  ivory 

2.  „  skins  and  feathers 

3.  „  hair 
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(e)  Persons  working  and  dealing  in  vegetable  substances : — 


Groups. 

1861. 

1871. 

Increase 
or  Decrease. 

1.   Workers  in  gum*  pnd  n<ypnfl 

805 

13,3" 

4*7 

i,3U 

3,334 

603 
9,501 

491 
2,018 
2,853 

202  — 

2.            „          wood  

3,810- 
6- 

3.            „          bark    

4.            n          cane  op  straw 

700  + 
48X- 

5.            ..          naDer 

(/)  Persons  working  and  dealing  in  minerals : — 


1.  Workers  in  mines 

2.  „  coal , 

8.  „  stone  and  day  

4.  „  earthenware  

6.  „  glass   

6.  ,,  salt 

7.  „  water , 

8.  „  gold  and  silver , 

9.  „  copper    

10.  „  tin  and  quicksilver 

11.  „  zinc     

12.  „  lead  and  antimony 

18.  „  brass   

14.  „  iron  and  steel    ...... 


3,888 

8,231 

2,620 

2,916 

7,209 

8,645 

878 

908 

286 

868 

93 

75 

247 

129 

563 

539 

281 

121 

2,032 

2,063 

4 
63 

2 

57 

1,960 
26,728 

1,920 

23,530 

657- 
296  + 

1,436+ 

30+ 

82  + 

18- 

118- 

H- 
160— 

3i  + 

2  — 

6- 

40- 

3,178- 


Ont  of  these  47  groups  of  occupations  there  were  no  less  than  31, 
or  about  70  per  cent.,  in  which  there  was  a  decline  in  the  number 
of  workers,  showing  a  decrease  of  129,037  in  actual  numbers.  The 
chief  changes  were  shown  in  the  following  occupations : — 

Cotton  and  flax,  a  decrease  of 69,830 

Dress                           „            36,198 

Wool  and  worsted      „            20,700 

Building                      „            4,776 

Wood                         „            3,810 

Animal  food                „            3,684 

Iron  and  steel             „            3,178 

Vegetable  food            „            2,015 

Mixed  materials,  an  increase  of  7,987 

Drink                            „              4,709 

Machinery  and  tools    „             1,61 1 

Stone  and  clay              „              1,436 

The  most  serious  decline  is  in  the  textiles,  which  have  been  from 
.  their  earliest  establishment,   the  chief  manufacturing  support  of 
Ireland.    The  non-productive  class  is  divided  as  follows  :— 
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(a)  Laborer*  and    Other*  (Branch  of 

Labour  Undefined). 

1.  General  labourers 

2.  Others  of  indefinite  occupation 

(b)  Person*  of  Bank  or  Property 

(c)  Person*  of  no  Specified  Occupation. 

1.  Income  from  Yoluntary  sources  and! 

rates    J 

2.  Prisoners  and  criminals  

3.  Vagrants    

4.  Children  under  15,  following  no  oo- 1 

cupation J 

5.  Wives,  no  occupation  


1861. 


1871. 


381,5*6 
48,046 

242,150 
50,832 

1404.16- 
2,886  + 

12,262 

15,594 

3.332  + 

11,084 

— 

— 

1,204 
13*030 

10,663 

3.633- 

— 

1,784,488 

— 

— 

429,853 

— 

These  tables  being  incomplete  in  some  respects,  are  only  useful 
in  showing  a  tendency  towards  the  increase  of  indefinite  occu- 
pations, and  the  great  number  of  children  returned  as  following  no 
occupation.  Assuming  that  one  half  are  infante  under  5  years, 
and  therefore  physically  unable  to  work,  there  nevertheless  appears 
to  be  an  alarming  number  of  older  children  growing  np  in  idleness, 
for  whom  some  light  and  remunerative  industry  might  surely  have 
been  found.  I  do  not  propose  to  analyse  the  various  individualities 
of  labour,  further  than  to  notice,  that  the  employment  of  children 
under  15  in  Ireland  is  very  disproportionate  to  the  total  number 
throughout  the  country.  We  find  that  the  industrial  classes  nam- 
bered  in  1871  only  27,253  children  under  15,  apportioned  thus: — 


Clan. 

Males. 

Females. 

TttaL 

x.  Art  and  mechanical 

1,774 
5,972 
1,239 
78 
414 
1,595 

150 

I5.590 

122 

74 

170 

75 

1,924 

xr.  Textiles     

21,562 

xii.  Food 

1,361 

xni.  Animal  substances 

152 

xiv.  Vegetable       „        

584 

xv.  Mineral          „        , 

1,670 

Total    

11,072 

16,181 

27,263 

The  total  population  in  1871  under  15  years,  was  1,915,276,  and 
that  only  27,253  out  of  these  were  industrially  employed,  shows 
how  deficient  must  be  the  opportunities.  In  the  agricultural  class, 
there  were  53,385  children  in  employment,  viz. :  44,352  males  and 
9*033  females,  making  a  total  of  80,638  employed  children.  Knock- 
ing off  one  half  of  the  population  under  15  as  unavailable,  there 
would  be  still  957,638  fit  for  work,  and  as  we  have  accounted  only 
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for  80,638,  there  were  917,319  of  whom  we  find  no  trace,  as  being 
in  any  way  useful  to  the  country. 

The  next  point  to  be  got  at  is,  the  number  of  industrial  estab- 
lishments (under  Government  inspection)  of  all  kinds  in  Ireland. 
According  to  the  Factory  Returns  of  1871,  there  were  3,129,  dis- 
tributed roughly  as  under : — 

Textile  and  dress 1,749  employing  86,564  persons 

Metal  manufactories  193  „  12,086  „ 

Leather        „          Ill  „  1,055  » 

Chemical  and  glass 69  „  2,335  » 

Food 85  „  5,217  „ 

Building  industries 217  >,  2,708  „ 

Paper  manufactories  27  „  I»45°  » 

Miscellaneous  678  „  12,475  „ 

Total 3,129  „         123,890      „ 


Comparing  the  textile  factories  with  the  more  recent  Factory 
Returns  of  1878,  we  find  the  following : — 


Number  of  Factories. 

Number  of  Employed. 

Nature  of  Factory. 

1871. 

1878. 

1871. 

1878. 

Cotton  

14 
61 

8 
154. 

8 

6 

1 

8 

6 

74 

2 

144 
5 
6 

2 
1 

1 

4>157 

1,490 

75 

55,089 

854 

727 

21 

21 

1,620 

Woollen     

i»975 

47 

56>34* 

345 

992 

38 
15* 

Worsted    

Flax  

TTflinp           ri„~~ T~TT  r-r-  — r-.t- 

Jute  

Hair  

Bilk    

Lace  

Hosiery  T T T 

119 

Total 

244 

241 

61,884 

61,630 

These  tables,  emanating  from  the  same  source,  and  illustrating 
the  same  organisation,  show  that  there  has  not  only  been  no  indus- 
trial increase  during  the  seven  years,  but  a  distinct  retrograde 
movement.  As  to  the  number  of  employes,  however,  a  difficulty 
arises,  in  the  disagreement  of  figures  between  the  factory  and  the 
census  departments.  As  we  have  seen,  the  latter  places  the  indus- 
trial classes  of  Ireland  for  1871  at  538,135,  whereas  the  factory 
returns  of  the  same  date  gives  them  at  ouly  123,890.  I  presume 
that  this  great  discrepancy  arises  from  the  fact,  that  the  majority 
of  Irish  workers  are  occupied  at  home,  or  in  establishments  so  small 
that  they  do  not  come  under  the  cognisance  of  the  Factory  Act. 

Having  dealt  with  the  numerical  condition  of  the  industrial 
classes,  and  the  existing  establishments  in  which  they  are  employed, 
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we  will  proceed  to  examine  the  main  industries  now  in  detail,  com- 
mencing with  coal  and  iron,  upon  the  absence  or  presence  of  which 
the  prosperity  of  every  country  so  greatly  depends.  Ireland  is, 
unfortunately,  not  rich  in  coal  or  iron,  but  it  would  be  equally  fir 
from  the  truth  to  say,  as  many  people  do,  that  she  is  so  deficient  in 
them,  as  to  be  practically  without  them.  The  fact  is,  that  there 
are  both,  in  fair  quantities  and  tolerable  quality,  and  there  seems 
to  be  no  reason  why  they  should  not  be  utilised  a  great  deal  more 
than  they  are. 

Coal  exists,  more  or  less,  in  fifteen  counties,  viz.,  Antrim, 
Carlow,  Cavan,  Clare,  Cork,  Fermanagh,  Kerry,  Kilkenny,  Leitrim, 
Limerick,  Queen's  County,  Roscommon,  Sligo,  Tipperary,  and 
Tyrone ;  while  iron  ore  is  found  in  eight  counties,  viz.,  Antrim, 
Cavan,  Fermanagh,  Galway,  Leitrim,  Mayo,  Tyrone,  and  Waterfori 
Geologically  speaking,  the  coal  basins  are  seven  in  number,  though 
they  are  generally  grouped  into  the  four  fields  of  Leinster,  Monster, 
Connaught,  and  Ulster.  The  character  of  the  two  most  northerly 
basins  is  entirely  different  from  the  others — the  former  being 
free-burning  or  bituminous,  the  latter  anthracite  or  stone  coal.  The 
Leinster  coal  field  extends  over  portions  of  Queen's  County,  Carlow, 
Kilkenny,  and  Tipperary,  and  contains,  as  shown  in  sections  at 
Castle  Comer,  some  seven  beds  of  coal,  having  an  aggregate  thick- 
ness of  1 8  feet  4  inches.  Professor  Hull  estimates  (1880)  that  the 
Leinster  field  contains  in  the  three  first  counties  an  unworked 
tonnage  of  86,202,000,  with  an  available  tonnage  of  77,580,000, 
while  the  Tipperary  prolongation  has  29,500,000  tons  unworked, 
and  25  millions  available.  The  Munster  field,  stretching  into  the 
counties  of  Clare,  Limerick,  Cork,  and  Kerry,  is  extensive  in  area, 
but  the  seams  are  thin  and  few  in  number,  and  therefore  only  of 
local  importance,  though  coal  is  pretty  largely  worked  between 
the  rivers  Blackwater  and  Kanturk.  The  beds  at  Duhallow  (county 
Cork)  are  stated  by  Sir  R.  Kane  to  be  of  excellent  anthracite,  there 
being  six  beds,  of  which  half  are  valuable,  and  known  as  the  balk, 
rock,  and  sweet  veins.  According  to  Hull,  this  field  is  estimated 
at  23  million  tons,  with  20  millions  available  for  use.  The  Con- 
naught  (sometimes  called  the  Arigna)  field  is  the  least  known,  and 
the  most  neglected  of  all.  It  extends  into  counties  Fermanagh, 
Leitrim,  Roscommon,  and  Sligo,  and  contains  three  beds  of  fair 
bituminous  coal,  respectively  9  inches,  2  feet  6  inches,  and  3  feet  in 
thickness.  The  estimated  unworked  coal  is  12  million  tons,  and 
the  amount  available  10,800,00.  The  Ulster  group  possesses  three 
different  basins,  that  of  Tyrone,  Antrim  or  Ballycastle,  and 
Monaghan  (the  latter  very  insignificant).  The  Tyrone  basin,  which 
is  bituminous,  ought  to  be,  according  to  Professor  Hull,  the  great 
storehouse  of  coal  for  the  north  of  Ireland,  but  it  is  so  unsystemati- 
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cally  worked  that  it  contains  only  eight  collieries ;  while  the  whole 
produce  of  the  Ulster  field  in  1877  was  only  15,380  tons.  Never- 
theless, the  estimated  quantity  is  36,950,000  tons,  with  32,900,000 
available.  There  are  seven  workable  beds  in  the  Tyrone  basin, 
having  a  thickness  of  30  feet,  and,  placed  as  it  is,  within  easy  reach 
of  the  manufacturing  districts,  ought  to  be  of  very  considerable 
importance  and  value.  Tbe  Antrim  basin  is  at  Ballycastle,  and 
contains  three  beds  of  coal,  respectively  3  feet,  3  feet*  and  4  feet 
thick,  while  at  Murlongh  Bay  there  are  four  beds.  The  late  Sir 
Richard  Griffith  said  of  the  Tyrone  basin,  that  amongst  all  the 
sections  of  the  English  coal  fields  there  is  scarce  any  example  of 
the  same  thickness  of  coal  within  the  same  short  distance  from  the 
surface.  The  following  tables  will  show  us,  not  only  how  little  coal 
has  been  taken  away  from  the  storehouse  that  exists,  but  also  the 
fluctuating  character  of  Irish  coal  mining,  as  evinced  by  the  number 
of  collieries  at  work : — 


Year. 

Total  Irish, 
Yield  in  Tone. 

Name  of  Held. 

Total  Estimate. 

Available  Tonnage. 

1872 

73 

»74 

l°3>4<&5 
103,435 
139>JI3 
117,950 
i*4>936 
140,181 

121,975 
129,000 

133.719 

Leinster     "I 

Tipperary  J 

Munster 

86,202,000 
29,500,000 
23,000,000 
12,000,000 
18,000,000 
36,950,000 

77,580,000 
25,000,000 
20,000,000 
10,800,000 

'75 ... 

Connaught 

'76 

Ballycastle 

'77 

Tyrone  

32,900,000 

>78 

Total    

'79 

'80 

205,652,000 

182,280,000 

In  1846,  according  to  Kane,  the  Leinster  and  Tipperary  fields 
alone  yielded,  the  one,  120,000  tons,  the  other,  50,000,  while  the 
Connaught  basin  produced  3,000,  making  153,000  tons,  without 
taking  into  account  the  Munster  and  Ulster  fields.  Most  of  this 
coal  was  sold  at  from  11*.  6 d.  to  12s.  per  ton.  The  next  table 
(from  the  *'  Mining  Statistics  ")  shows  the  number  of  collieries  at 
work: — 


Year. 

Leinster. 

Manster. 

Connaught. 

Ulster. 

Total. 

Avenge  Yield  per 
Colliery  (in  tons). 

1872 

'73 

'74 

'75 

'76 

'77 

'78 

•79 

'80 

6 

25 
35 

16 

26 
27 

8 

5 
5 

6 

5 
6 

15 

4 
4 

6 

6 
7 

4 

8 
9 

12 

10 
10 

33 
34 
4* 
53 
55 
39 
5o 
47 
49 

3,M5 
3>°4* 
3**7* 
2,414 
2,271 
3,59* 
a,439 
3>5<*> 
2,7»8 
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From  these  tables  it  appears  that  there  are  over  182  million  torn 
of  coal  available  for  use  in  the  Irish  fields,  while  the  annual  output 
has  not  for  several  years  past  exceeded  the  contemptible  figure  of 
140,000  tons,  with  a  general  tendency  to  decrease.  Mr.  Dickinson, 
in  whose  district,  as  H.M.  Inspector,  the  Irish  collieries  lie,  states  in 
one  of  his  reports  (1877)  that  the  amount  of  coal  got  per  person  k 
1 13  tons  during  the  year,  which  is  only  a  little  more  than  one-third 
of  the  get  in  Lancashire,  where  the  average  is  301  tons  per  head, 
Of  course,  the  Lancashire  collieries  are  larger,  the  seams  thicker, 
and  the  condition  of  the  pits  more  favourable  to  work ;  but  even 
taking  these  things  into  consideration,  the  disproportion  is  sadly 
great.  As  regards  the  quality  of  the  coals,  we  have  Sir  B.  Kane's 
authority  for  the  statement,  after  analysing  the  various  beds,  that 
the  majority  of  them  are  excellent,  and  applicable  to  every  kind  of 
industry.  Whatever  may  be  the  cause,  therefore,  of  the  exceedingly 
small  yield,  whether  arising  from  careless  working,  indifferent 
machinery,  exorbitant  royalties,  or  what  not,  it  is  dear  that  a  great 
opportunity  for  improvement  is  to  be  found  in  this  one  section  of 
Irish  industry.  That  the  supply  is  not  in  any  way  equal  to  the 
demand  is  proved  by  the  amount  of  coal  imports  for  the  last  ten 
years: — 

Year.  Import  in  Tom. 

1870  2,568,27 1 

'71  2,593,1 97 

'72  2,611,911 

'78  2,562,619 

'74 2,213,545 

'75  2,591,185 

'76  a,7i3t*34 

'77  2,732,293 

'78  2,855,258 

'79  2,184,940 

•80  2,863,163 

Of  this  amount  (for  1880)  Belfast  manufactures  alone  absorbed 
882,182  tons,  a  large  proportion  of  which  might  well  have  been 
supplied  by  the  neighbouring  fields  of  Tyrone  and  Antrim,  instead 
of  from  Scotland  or  Wales.  Irrespective  of  the  stationary  character 
of  the  coal  mining  industry,  the  imports  themselves  bear  testimony 
to  the  somewhat  retrograde  aspect  of  Irish  consumption  and 
industry  generally. 

The  next  point  that  demands  our  attention  is  that  of  Iron  Obk, 
which  is  so  frequently,  though  not  necessarily,  associated  with  the 
industry  of  coal  mining.  Ireland  is  certainly  less  rich,  compara- 
tively speaking,  in  iron,  than  in  other  ores,  but  there  is  no  founda- 
tion for  the  oft-repeated  assertion,  that  she  has  no  iron,  and  therefore 
cannot  have  an  iron  trade.     The  raising  of  iron  ore  is  confined  to 
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five  comities,  viz.,  Antrim,  Deny,  Down,  Donegal,  and  Wicklow, 
although  nine-tenths  of  the  quantity  is  obtained  from  the  first- 
named,  which  is  exceedingly  productive.  The  Antrim  mines  are 
most  prolific  in  aluminous  and  pisolitic  iron  ore,  which  therefore 
forms  the  bulk  of  the  ore  raised  throughout  Ireland,  the  remainder 
consisting  of  brown  haematite.  The  next  table  shows  the  yield  of 
both  kinds  during  the  last  few  years : — 


Tear. 


1872. 
'73. 
'74. 
'75. 
'76. 
•77. 
'78. 
79. 
•80. 


Number  of  Mines. 


H 
*3 
23 
*5 
*3 

22 

*4 

18 

21 


Yield  in  Tons. 


176,550 
138,765 
120,900 
128,602 
116,066 
152,421 
156,884 
155,833 
239,325 


From  these  figures  we  see  a  gradual  decrease  in  the  number  of 
mines,  although  an  encouraging  increase  (particularly  noticeable  in 
1880)  in  the  proportionate  quantity  of  ore,  showing  either  greater 
activity  in  the  iron  trade,  or  an  improved  method  of  working.  Bat 
the  ore-producing  localities  here  represented  do  not  by  any  means 
represent  the  total  of  Ireland.  Dr.  Boate,  an  industrial  writer  on 
Ireland  two  and  a  half  centuries  ago,  tells  us  that  there  were  "  iron 
"  mines  in  Munster,  near  the  town  of  Tallow,  by  the  Earl  of  Cork's 
"  ironworks,  and  also  in  Leinster,  in  King's  County,  in  a  place  called 
"  Desart  land,  belonging  to  one  Serjeant- major  Pigott,  which  rock 
41  is  of  so  great  a  compass,  that  before  this  rebellion,  it  furnished 
"  divers  great  iron  works ;  also  in  Ulster,  in  the  county  of 
"  Fermanagh ;  upon  Lough  Erne,  in  the  county  of  Cavan,  at  a  place 
"  called  Doubally,  in  a  dry  mountain ;  in  the  county  of  Tyrone, 
"  not  far  from  Lough  Neagh ;  in  King's  Connty,  hard  by  Mount 
"  Mellick ;  in  Queen's  County,  two  miles  from  Montrath  ;  in  Con- 
"  naught,  in  Tomound ;  in  the  county  of  Clare,  6  miles  from 
"  Limerick ;  in  the  county  of  Roscommon,  by  the  side  of  Lough 
"  Allen ;  and  in  the  county  of  Leitrim,  on  the  east  side  of  the  said 
"  lough."  Now,  for  this  goodly  list  of  iron- producing  places  to 
have  been  known  to  a  writer  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  when 
information  was  difficult  to  obtain,  and  knowledge  on  these  sub- 
jects very  scanty,  shows  that  the  iron  trade  in  Ireland  was  in 
those  days  a  recognised  fact ;  and  we  know  from  other  sources  that 
the  country  was  sprinkled  with  ironworks ;  charcoal-burning,  it  is 
true,  and  not  on  a  very  large  scale  perhaps,  but  remarkable  for  pro- 
ducing the  finest  quality,  equal  to  that  imported  from  Sweden, 
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and  sufficient  to  justify  its  being  considered  as  a  national  industry. 
To  come  down  to  more  recent  times,  Sir  R.  Kane  speaks  (1846)  of 
excellent  specular  iron  ore  (such  as  that  so  largely  imported  from 
Elba)  existing  in  county  Cork,  in  the  Cosheen  mines  at  Skibbereen, 
and  in  the  Glandore  mines  at  Carberry ;  and  he  states  that  it  was 
not  worked,  simply  for  the  reason  that  it  was  associated  with  the 
more  valuable  ores  of  copper  and  manganese,  and  therefore  not 
worth  the  trouble.  The  same  author  gives  a  graphic  description  of 
the  clay-iron  stones  found  in  the  iron  mountain  of  Sleive-a-Nierin, 
on  the  eastern  shores  of  Lough  Allen,  in  what  has  been  already 
referred  to  as  the  Connaught  coal  field ;  and  he  speaks  of  the  vast 
quantities  of  ironstone  nodules  to  be  had  for  the  picking*  up,  and 
which  have  been  estimated  as  sufficient  to  feed  two  furnaces  for 
two  hundred  and  fifty  years.  A  more  recent  authority,  Professor 
Hull,  says,  "  that  the  claystones  of  the  Leitrim  coal  field  are 
"  intrinsically  valuable  from  their  quantity  and  their  richness  in 
"  iron,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  will  some  day  be  turned 
"  to  better  account."  From  analysis,  it  is  known  that  these  iron- 
stones contain  over  40  per  cent,  of  metallic  iron,  and  a  comparative 
statement  of  the  percentage  of  other  well  known  ores  gives  the 
following : — 


Name  of  Ore. 


Richest  Leitrim 

Poorest       „      

Average       „      

Common  Staffordshire 
Richest  „ 

Ordinary  Welsh 

Richest         „     


Natural. 


4*'3 
37*7 
40*0 
28*0 
40*5 
3i'4 
4*'i 


Roasted. 


Per  cnt.  of 
metallic  iron. 
614 
532 
58*2 
40*4 
600 
44-7 
600 


Sir  R.  Kane  states  too  that  the  ironstone  of  the  Kilkenny  coal 
field  is  scarcely  inferior  to  that  of  Leitrim,  while  the  ores  of  Longh 
Allen  attain  a  richness  in  iron  only  equalled  by  the  celebrated 
black-band  ironstone  of  Glasgow.  There  is  not  the  slightest  doubt 
therefore  but  that  Ireland,  so  far  from  having  no  iron,  is  fairly 
rich  in  that  metal ;  and  the  question  naturally  occurs,  why  is  it  not 
worked  more  than  it  is  ?  Why  are  the  Leitrim  deposits  left 
neglected,  when  there  is  a  fortune  in  them,  if  properly  utilised,  and 
an  industry  for  the  whole  country  side  ?  The  answers  are  two.  In 
the  first  place  the  chief  drawback  to  utilising  the  Connaught  ores  is 
the  want  of  communication.  Lough  Allen,  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  which  these  ores  are  situated,  is  isolated,  not  merely 
from  railways,  but  almost  from  ordinary  roads ;  and  it  would  be 
difficult  to  find  a  more  dreary  or  more  sparsely  inhabited  district 
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than  this.  But  there  is  a  waterway  from  Lough  Allen,  down  the 
Shannon,  to  Carrick-on-  Shannon,  which  is  a  station  on  the  Midland 
Great  Western  Railway,  and  it  would  be  an  easy  matter,  with  a 
cheap  method  of  transport,  to  utilise  this  branch  of  wealth.  The 
clay  band  ironstones  of  the  Leinster  field  are  ready  to  hand,  without 
any  difficulties  of  carriage,  while  the  hematites  and  aluminous  ores 
of  Antrim  are  sufficiently  near  to  the  coast  to  be  exported  to  Ayr- 
shire or  Cumberland,  where  they  are  held  in  high  estimation  for 
mixing  with  other  ores.  In  the  old  days  of  iron  smelting,  it  was 
considered  necessary  for  the  profitable  smelting  of  ore,  that  the  ore, 
the  coal,  and  the  limestone  flax  should  all  be  at  hand  together ;  but 
of  recent  years  this  has  been  entirely  revolutionised,  and  it  is  now 
considered  the  most  economical  plan  to  smelt  the  ores  where  they 
are  found,  and  to  bring  the  coal  and  limestone  to  them.  If,  there- 
fore, the  Antrim  ores  are  good  enongh  to  take  to  Scotland,  they  are 
good  enough  to  be  smelted  in  Antrim,  where  too  the  proximity  of 
the  Ulster  coal  field  is  in  their  favour.  The  Connaught  ores  are 
actually  intermixed  with  the  coal  beds,  and  the  want  here  is  simply 
some  ready  means  of  transport  to  convey  the  pig  iron  at  a  moderate 
rate  to  its  market.  The  second  answer  is,  that  pig  iron  has  actually 
been  made  within  the  present  century  at  this  very  spot ;  and  it  was 
clearly  proved  by  the  careful  investigations  of  Mr.  Grieve,  in  1800 ; 
Mr.  (afterwards  Sir  John)  Guest,  of  the  Dowlais  Iron  Works, 
in  1804;  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir  Richard)  Griffith,  in  1818;  and 
Mr.  Twigg,  in  1827,  that  iron  of  excellent  quality  could  be  made 
here  at  a  cost  not  exceeding  that  of  the  best  Welsh  or  Staffordshire. 
The  misfortune  was,  that  an  undertaking,  called  the  Arigna  Iron 
Company  (from  the  name  of  the  spot),  was  set  on  foot  in  the  year 
1803,  and  had  a  most  disastrous  career,  not  from  any  inherent  diffi- 
culty of  making  iron  at  a  prpfit,  but  from  sheer  financial  misman- 
agement. The  thing  was  blundered  from  beginning  to  end,  the 
shareholders  were  ruined,  and  the  prestige  of  what  under  compe- 
tent direction  would  have  become  a  flourishing  Irish  iron  trade, 
was  irretrievably  damaged;  even  to  this  day  the  Arigna  Iron 
Company  is  quoted  as  the  reason  why  iron  cannot  be  made  profit- 
ably in  Ireland,  though  the  true  cause  of  the  breakdown  is  quite 
ignored.  It  may  be  argued  by  some,  that  the  iron  age  is  past,  and 
is  being  supplemented  by  steel,  and  that  many  iron  works  of  good 
repute  in  England  and  Scotland  have  been  obliged  to  adapt  them- 
selves to  steel  making ;  but  when  we  see  what  is  being  done  in  the 
Cleveland  district  to  utilise  the  low  grade  ores  for  steel  making  by 
the  dephosphorising  process,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  same  pro- 
cess should  not  be  brought  into  play  in  Antrim,  Connaught,  and 
Leinster,  as  well  as  in  North  Yorkshire. 

We  are  told  that  in  the  year  1632  the  Earl  of  Cork  had  in  that 
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county,  in  his  several  bloomeries  or  forges,  1,000  tons  of  bar  iron, 
besides  ioo  tons  drawn  out  and  fagotted  into  rods  at  a  slitting 
mill,  and  about  2,000  tons  of  pig  iron.  The  price  of  iron  at  that 
time  was  18/.  per  ton  (it  is  to  be  presumed,  for  manufactured  iron). 
In  1629,  Luke  Brady,  of  Thomgreny,  in  the  county  of  Cork,  and 
others,  obtained  a  patent  for  making  iron  ordnance  shot  and  cross- 
bow shot.  Iron  works  were  carried  on  too  in  the  county  of  Sligo, 
until  all  the  woods  in  the  neighbourhood  were  consumed,  after  which 
they  were  transferred  by  the  owner  to  Foxford,  in  county  Bosoom- 
mon,  where  he  had  others.  The  cause  of  the  extinction  of  the  trade 
in  those  days  was  the  lack  of  fuel,  which  of  course  was  charcoal, 
and  it  was  the  same  reason  that  partly  killed  the  brisk  iron  trade  in 
Kent  and  Sussex ;  but  the  Irish  iron  ore  was  there  and  is  there,  and 
it  becomes  more  or  less  a  question  of  transport.  Even  granting  that 
the  iron  trade  of  Ireland  could  not  compete  in  the  markets  of  the 
world  with  English  or  American  iron,  there  is  a  large  and  unoccu- 
pied field  in  the  home  trade ;  for  it  is  not  only  in  raw  iron  making 
that  Ireland  is  deficient,  but  also  in  the  manufactured  article. 
Subjoined  is  a  table  of  the  number  of  establishments  in  Ireland 
in  which  iron  is  manufactured  or  manipulated,  in  the  shape  of 
machinery  or  hardware : — 


County. 


Nature  of  Factory  or  Shop. 


Number  of  Works. 


Persons  Empfcyei 


Antrim 

Armagh 
Cavan  .... 


Foundries 

Machine  shops  .M 
Nails  and  rivets 

Foundries 

Nails  and  rivets 


19 
16 

1 


2,1H 
662 

2 


36 


206 


-2,075 


jo6 


Clare 
Cork 


Foundries 

Machine  shops 

Iron  shipbuilding . 
Nails  and  rivets  . 
Gun  making , 


2 
7 
2 
4 

2 


103 

460 

871 

15 

21 


Donegal 
Down  .... 


n 


970 


Dublin- 


Foundries  

Machine  shops  

Iron  shipbuilding.. 

Foundries 

Machine  shops 

Iron  shipbuilding.. 


123 
2,085 


25 
13 

1 


1,508 

1,570 

625 


-*,5°7 


Fermanagh., 
Gal  way    


Machine  shops  . 
Gun  making 


39 


■3.703 


Foundries  . 


17 


17 
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County. 

Nature  of  Factory  or  Shop. 

Numlier  of  Works. 

Persons  Employed. 

Kerry  

Foundries 

1 
1 

45 
113 

Kildare    

Kilkenny     

King's  County 

Machine  shop* - „„„ 

Foundries 

i5« 

Londonderry  .... 

8 
2 

151 
5 

Nails  and  rivets    

Foundries 

156 

Ziouth 

5 
1 
4 

21 
441 

Machine  shops 

Kaili  and  rivets    

462 

Meath 

5 
2 

19 

Monaghan  

Foundries 

Queen's  County 

1 

Cutlery 

Sligo    '.. 

1 

3 

l9 

Nails  and  rivets    ,.„,„,-,.,rr„-- 

Tipperary   

1 

8 

3 

Foundries 

8 

Tyrone 

1 
1 

83 
5 

Nails  and  rivets    

Foundries 

38 

Waterford  ........ 

2 
1 
1 

66 
32 
72 

Machine  shops ,.-■ M.t.t, 

Iron  ■hipbuilding......r. ............ 

Foundries 

170 

Westmeath 

Wexford 

4 

2 
3 

29 
95 

Machine  shops 

Wicklow 

5 

— 

124 

The  total  therefore  of  the  iron  and  collateral  trades  in  Ireland  is 
limited  to : — 

Foundries    64  employing  4,608  hands 

Machinery  50         „  3*396     » 

Iron  shipbuilding  5         „  3,153     » 

Nails  and  rivets  12         „  44     ,, 

Gun  making 3         „  23     „ 

Cutlery 1         „  3     „ 

Total 185  11*227 


about  equal  to  a  good  sized  manufacturing  town  in  England. 

Turning  to  other  metals,  for  the  mining  of  which,  Ireland  has 
attained  a  greater  celebrity  than  for  coal  and  iron,  we  nevertheless 
note  the  same  disheartening  symptoms  of  decrease.  The  tables  for 
the  last  half  dozen  years  of  the  Coppkb  trade  show  a  decline,  both 
in  quantities  and  values  :— 
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Year. 

Number  of 
Mines. 

Copper  Ore. 

Value. 

Copper. 

Vatae, 

1875 

'76 

'77. 

'78 

'79 

•80 

8 
6 
6 
6 

5 
5 

Tons. 
7,019 
6,186 
4,949 
1,821 
2,096 
1,502 

£ 

42,020 

3*,34* 
19,664 

9,662 
13,062 

8,5*3 

Tons. 

600 

452 

281 

140 

179 

191 

£ 

54.<*» 
37,^45 
zi,300 
9,600 
11,505 
13,226 

There  are  three  principal  copper  mining  districts  in  Ireland, 
viz.,  in  counties  Wicklow,  Waterford,  and  Cork ;  and  according  to 
the  "  Mining  Statistics,"  there  are  in  the  first  named  district  three 
mines,  Ballygahan,  Cronebane,  and  Tigroney,  which  produced  in 
1880  the  magnificent  aggregate  of  52  tons  of  copper  in  ore  and 
precipitate,  of  the  total  value  of  763/.  Now  in  1 836  there  were  fire 
copper  mines  in  this  Ovoca  (Wicklow)  district,  yielding  1 1,813  tons 
of  ore,  value  55,8182.;  the  Cronebane  and  Tigroney  mines  alone, 
which  in  1880  produced  only  416/.  worth,  yielding  23,497*.  in  1836. 
In  1840  the  Wicklow  mines  declined  considerably,  as  the  following 
brief  table  will  show : — 


Tear. 


1836 

'40 

'48 


Tone  of  Copper  Ore. 


11,813 
6,647 
3>«7 


Value. 


55,812  12  - 
21,442  8  6 
12,917    19     - 


But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  value  of  the  mines  as  industrial  under- 
takings, had  increased,  owing  to  the  development  of  the  iron  pyrites 
trade,  as  a  source  of  obtaining  sulphur.  In  Wicklow  the  copper 
ore  is  largely  associated  with  iron  pyrites,  which  was  obliged  to  be 
raised  with  it,  and  thus  enhance  the  cost ;  but  as  soon  as  an  outlet 
was  found  for  the  latter,  the  extra  cost  disappeared.  According  to 
Sir  R.  Kane,  there  were  employed  at  the  Ballymurtagh  mine  in 
1843  about  700  persons,  to  whom  12,000/.  was  annually  paid  in 
wages.  From  a  report  of  this  mine,  issued  in  1864,  and  sent  to  me 
by  the  courtesy  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Wicklow  Mining  Company, 
it  appears  that  the  results  of  the  operations  in  these  thirty  years 
were  as  follows : — 

Tons. 

Copper  ore    94,853 

Copper  pyrites 63,157 

Iron  pyrites 499,624 

while  the  amount* of  profits  in  the  shape  of  dividends  had  been 
over  a  quarter  of  a  million  sterling.     But  this  happy  state  of  things 
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is  a  byegone,  unfortunately,  and  the  mine  reports,  especially  of  late 
years,  speak  of  progressive  decline.  In  fact,  the  Ballymurtagh 
mine  is  idle,  and  -were  not  the  proprietors  sufficiently  alive  to  the 
requirements  of  the  day,  by  establishing  chemical  manure  and 
sulphuric  acid  works  at  their  port  of  Arklow,  this  fine  industrial 
property  would  be  a  blank.  The  Waterford  group,  represented  at 
present  by  the  Knockmahon  mine,  with  a  yield,  in  1879,  of  42  tons, 
consisted  some  forty  years  ago  of  four  mines,  with  the  following 
results : — 


Year. 


1886. 
'40 
•48. 


Tons  of  Copper  Ore. 


7,875 
9,101 


Value. 


£ 
88,166 
68,087 
62,956 


and  during  the  last  named  year  1 ,200  persons  were  employed,  whose 
wages  were  at  the  rate  of  2,500/.  per  month.  The  most  productive 
at  the  present  time  of  the  Irish  copper  mines  are  situated  in  the 
county  of  Cork,  in  the  promontory  of  Berehaven,  where  the  Mountain 
mine  yielded  in  1880  about  1,470  tons,  valued  at  7,690/.,  and  in  the 
previous  year  nearly  2,000  tons,  valued  at  11,200/.;  but  this  is  a 
bagatelle  to  the  yield  of  former  years,  viz.,  in : — 


Year. 


1886. 
'40. 
'48. 


Tons  of  Copper  Ore. 


6,418 
4,808 
4*4* 


Value. 


£ 

74,879 
40,981 
86,848 


The  history  of  all  copper  mines,  wherever  they  may  be,  is  more  or 
less  one  of  fluctuations,  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  somewhat  singular 
that  every  one  of  the  Irish  mines,  not  belonging  to  one  locality  only, 
but  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  should  have  decreased  so 
systematically.  Sir  B.  Kane  mentions  the  existence  of  successful 
copper  workings  at  Holy  Hill  near  Bantry ;  Ardtully  near  Kenmare ; 
and  Mucross,  Killarney,  where,  by  the  way,  a  considerable  quantity 
of  very  valuable  cobalt  ore  was  extracted,  and  flung  away  as  rubbish. 
Again,  copper,  iron  pyrites,  and  lead  ore  have  been  partially  worked 
at  Silver  mines  in  Tipperary ;  at  Lackamore,  in  the  valley  of  the 
Newport  river,  Mayo;  at  Bush,  county  Dublin;  and  near  Dun- 
gannon  in  Tyrone. 

Lead  mining  is  in  rather  a  more  prosperous  condition,  though 
it  by  no  means  keeps  pace  with  what  has  been  done : — 
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Year. 

Number  of 
Mines, 

Tons 
of  Lead  Ore. 

Ounces  of  Sihrer. 

TateeofOn. 

1872 

5 

4 
i 
a 
3 

962 
1,753 
1,850 
1,272 
1,244 

1,040 
6,555 
6»935 
4,000 
3,36o 

£ 

74 

21,069 

20,354 

8^32 

13,485 

•75 

•79 

'80 

The  chief  Irish  lead  mines  are  at  Lugannre,  county  Wicklow,  where, 
at  the  present  date,  I  am  informed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Mining 
Company  of  Ireland,  from  1,200  to  1,500  tons  of  argentiferous 
galena  are  being  raised.  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  bat  that  large 
quantities  of  this  metal  exist,  and  have  been  occasionally  worked, 
snch  as  at  Caraghan,  county  Clare ;  Caime,  Wexford ;  Derrynoes 
near  Armagh ;  Newtownards  in  county  Down ;  Kildrum  in  Donegal; 
and  also  in  counties  Kilkenny  and  Longford. 

There  are  other  metals  in  Ireland,  besides  copper  and  lead, 
which  if  not  so  industrially  important,  are  quite  worth  developing. 
Oxide  of  manganese,  for  instance,  occurs  at  Howth  (county 
Dublin)  and  at  Glandore  (Cork),  where  it  is  worked  to  a  small 
extent.  Antimony  is  found  in  county  Clare,  associated  with  lead, 
and,  in  the  shape  of  grey  sulphuret,  at  Clontibret  (Armagh).  Blende 
or  zinc  ore,  used  in  the  preparation  of  sulphate  of  zinc,  is  worked 
slightly  at  Conorree  (Wicklow),  while  Sir  R.  Kane  mentions  that 
nickel,  chrome,  arsenic,  and  bismuth  are  all  known  to  exist,  but  that 
nobody  has  thought  it  worth  their  while  to  experiment  upon  them. 
Before  quitting  the  subject  of  mineral  resources,  I  should  like  to 
add  a  couple  of  short  tables — one,  of  the  industrial  population 
employed  in  this  group — the  other,  of  the  value  of  this  class  of 
property.     The  number  of  miners  (including  all  kinds)  were  :— 

In  1841  census   3,076 

»     '61      „      5.065 

„     '61       „      3,855  (of  which  671  ww  coal) 

»     '71       , 3»o8* 

„     '77  Mine  Inspector's  Report   ....  3,293 


Of  whom  1,248  were  coal  miners.  This  table  shows  at  least  the 
stationary  character  of  the  industry  within  the  last  forty  years. 
The  next  table,  of  the  gross  amount  of  annual  value  of  property 
and  profits,  assessed  to  the  income  tax  upon  mines  and  ironworks 
in  Ireland,  points  to  the  same  conclusion : — 
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Year. 


1864. 
'65 
'66. 
'67. 
'68. 
'69. 
'70 
»71. 
'72. 
'73. 
'74. 
75. 
'76 
'77 
78. 


Mines. 


55»949 
85.983 
87,»50 
70,677 
80,389 
81,268 
78,313 
5*»55i 
32,364 
43,683 
29»77* 
3i,544 
27,562 
19^30 
23  soy 


Ironworks. 


£ 

404 


161 


625 
250 


Let  lis  now  pass  on  to  another  subject,  scarcely  less  important 
than  the  last,  viz.,  the  clays  and  rocks,  the  economical  valne  of 
which  cannot  be  doubted.  There  appears  to  be  no  reason  why 
Pottery  on  a  large  scale  should  not  be  manufactured  in  Ireland, 
seeing  that  all  the  materials  exist  there,  and  in  tolerable  proximity 
to  each  other,  which,  after  all,  is  more  than  Staffordshire  can  say. 
It  is  stated  by  Kane  that  the  decomposed  granite  of  the  Mourne 
Mountains,  county  Down,  is  in  every  way  similar  to  the  china 
clay  stone  of  Cornwall,  and  also  that  kaolin  of  the  finest  quality  is 
obtainable  at  Baltinglass,  Wicklow.  Porcelain  clay  exists  in  Carlow, 
though  not  absolutely  free  from  iron,  while  clays,  suitable  for  the 
manufacture  of  the  coarser  kinds  of  ware,  are  very  plentiful. 
Between  Cahir  and  Glonmel  is  an  extensive  area  of  pipeclay,  quan- 
tities of  which  have  been  exported  to  England,  though  no  use  of  it 
was  made  at  home,  and  the  same  deposit  occurs  on  the  shores  of 
Lough  Ree,  and  at  Kelly  mount,  county  Roscommon.  At  this 
latter  place  indeed  there  was  formerly  a  very  prosperous  tobacco- 
pipe  manufactory,  turning  out  some  thousand  gross  per  week.  The 
fireclays  of  the  different  coal  basins  are  of  excellent  quality,  while 
those  of  the  Tyrone  field  contain  exactly  the  same  quantity  of 
silica  as  the  Stourbridge  clays,  though  unfortunately  they  are 
somewhat  marred  by  peroxide  of  iron,  which  would  colour  the  ware. 
What  can  be  done  in  this  direction,  has  been  most  satisfactorily 
demonstrated  in  the  case  of  the  Belleek  pottery,  produced  at  that 
place  in  the  county  of  Fermanagh.  At  the  recent  Melbourne 
Exhibition,  the  display  of  Belleek  ware  was  pronounced  by  the 
Japanese  commissioner  (no  mean  authority)  to  be  equal  to  any- 
thing of  the  kind  that  had  come  under  his  notice  during  his  indus- 
trial tour  throughout  Europe.  The  base  of  the  ware  is  pure  felspar, 
and  china  clay  found  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  the  beauty  and 
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grace  of  the  manufactured  articles  are  too  well  known  to  need  any 
praise.  The  pity  is,  that  with  such  unqualified  success,  the  industry 
does  not  rapidly  spread.  Since  the  establishment  of  the  Belleek 
pottery,  the  whole  appearance  of  the  neighbourhood  has  been 
altered,'  the  people  content  and  well  clothed,  and  in  the  receipt  of 
regular  and  good  wages.  A  remark  made  by  a  neighbouring  land- 
owner,  when  on  a  visit  to  Belleek,  was  quoted  to  me :  "  How  is 
"  it  that  there  are  no  half-naked  wretches  making  mud  pies  in 
"  Belleek  as  there  are  in  the  village  of  Ballinafad  ?  "  Mr.  Bloom- 
field,  of  Castle  Caldwell,  a  landowner  who  appears  to  have  taken 
very  great  pains  in  developing  the  material  interests  of  his  property, 
has  sncceeded  in  establishing  a  manufactory  of  cement,  with  the 
double  advantage  of  adding  to  the  industrial  resources  of  the 
neighbourhood,  while  producing  an  article  which  is  of  exceeding 
value,  from  its  property  of  making  dwellings  impervious  to  damp  at 
a  very  cheap  rate ;  and  those  who  know  the  climate  of  Ireland,  and 
the  miserable  condition  of  the  labourers'  huts,  will  be  able  to 
appreciate  the  substantial  gain  that  such  an  industry  offers.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  there  are  several  localities  in  Ireland  which  furnish 
excellent  clays  suitable  for  porcelain,  or  for  the  commoner  kinds  of 
ware,  as  also  of  fine  sand,  well  adapted  to  the  glass  trade.  The 
fire  clay  of  the  Kilkenny  coal  beds  is  identical  with  the  celebrated 
fire  clay  of  Stourbridge,  and  similar  clays  are  found  at  Howth, 
containing  67  per  cent,  of  silica,  from  which  at  one  time  crucibles 
were  made  with  great  success.  There  is  no  doubt,  that  if  all  these 
deposits  were  carefully  examined,  there  would  be  found  materials 
for  many  important  industries. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  the  Building  Stones  of  Ireland,  many 
of  which  are  equal  to  the  best  in  Great  Britain.  Professor  Hull,  of 
the  Irish  Geological  Survey,  than  whom  no  better  authority  exists, 
states  that  the  Donegal  red  granite  is  equal  in  beauty  to  that  of 
Peterhead,  and  capable  of  receiving  a  high  polish ;  while  those  of 
Wicklow  and  Down  are  of  a  greyish  tint,  and  are  extensively 
quarried  at  Kingstown,  Newry,  and  Castlewellan.  There  is  scarcely 
any  country  in  the  world  which,  for  its  size,  possesses  greater 
variety  of  building  marbles  of  all  colours.  At  Kilkenny  and  in  the 
quarries  of  Gal  way  there  is  black  marble  to  any  extent,  while  the 
latter  county  yields  also  white  marble,  absolutely  pure  in  tint,  and, 
as  far  as  quality  goes,  of  the  strongest  kind  of  limestone.  Bed, 
yellow,  and  blue  marbles  are  found  in  the  county  of  Armagh, 
purple  and  white,  and  blue  and  white  at  Churchtown  (county  Cork), 
ash-colonred,  grey,  and  dove-coloured  at  Carrigaline  and  Castte- 
mary  (county  Cork)  ;  variegated  near  Tralee ;  sienna  near  Shannon 
Harbour,  on  the  Galway  side;  fine  grey  in  King's  County  and 
Tipperary;  striped  white  and  red  at  Killarney;  and  brownish- 
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red  at  Bally  mahon  (county  Longford).  Then  again  in  Gal  way  and 
Mayo  are  quarries  of  serpentine  of  the  most  valuable  kind.  A  recent 
letter  in  the  "  Times  "  calls  attention  to  the  fact,  that  while  the  red, 
green,  and  black  marbles  of  Ireland  are  largely  used,  green  Irish 
porphyry  is  scarcely  known ;  and  also  that  some  of  the  green  marbles 
are  of  the  most  lovely  colour  and  quality  imaginable,  looking  like 
dark  green  seaweed  beneath  the  clear  sea.  And  yet  even  Irishmen 
are  oblivious  of  the  rock  treasures  that  lie  at  their  very  doors — as 
witness,  for  instance,  the  splendid  mansion  of  Castle  Coole,  near 
Enniskillen,  built  of  freestone  brought  over  from  Bath  at  a  fabulous 
price,  though  marble  of  the  first  quality  was  to  be  had  for  nothing ! 
The  slates  from  Killaloe  and  Valentia  Island  are  well  known  and 
appreciated,  as  are  also  those  of  the  Clanwilliam  Slate  Company  at 
Wooden  Bridge,  county  Wicklow ;  but  there  are  many  other  places 
in  which  slates  are  known  to  exist,  even  though  they  are  not  of  such 
first-rate  quality  as  to  compete  with  North  Wales.  Sir  R.  Kane 
mentions  such  at  Clonakilty  and  the  Old  Head  of  Kfnsale ;  at 
Westport,  in  Mayo ;  and  at  Ross,  in  Waterford.  And  yet,  according 
to  Dr.  Neilson  Hancock,  writing  in  1864,  the  streets  of  Dublin  are 
paved  with  Welsh  paving  stones,  and  the  houses  slated  with  Welsh 
slates,  which,  it  may  be  naturally  assumed,-  were  preferred  because 
they  were  better.  Judging,  however,  from  the  character  which  the 
quality  of  the  Irish  slates  have  attained  in  the  market,  it  seems 
more  likely  that  the  real  stumbling  block  is  that  of  expense, 
caused  by  one  of  Ireland's  chief  difficulties,  viz.,  the  lack  of  commu- 
nication and  means  of  transport. 

Time  will  not  permit  me  to  enlarge  any  further  on  this  branch 
of  Irish  resources,  as  I  have  to  deal  with  many  others,  and  parti- 
cularly the  textiles.  The  Flax  and  Linen  trades  first  of  all  claim  our 
attention,  and  the  fact  of  their  great  success  and  their  world-wide 
reputation,  sufficiently  disposes  of  the  accusation  so  often  brought 
against  the  Irish  people,  that  they  have  not  the  capabilities  for 
becoming  a  manufacturing  race.  The  statistics  of  the  linen  trade, 
although  bearing  the  stamp  of  a  well-rooted  and  important  natural 
industry,  have  some  points  about  them  which  are  not  altogether  so 
satisfactory  as  might  be,  and  particularly  at  the  very  outset  of  the 
trade,  viz.,  the  growth  of  flax,  which  so  nearly  touches  the  pros- 
perity of  the  farmer  as  well  as  the  manufacturer : — 
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Table 

showing  the  Average  of  each  Province  under  Flax  since  1850. 

Tears. 

Ulster. 

Monster. 

Leinater. 

Conoaajcht. 

Total 

18o0 

85,065 

2,094 

1,801 

2,080 

9I»04° 

'55 

87*04 

4,294 

2,142 

2,766 

97,106 

'60 

^3414 

1,666 

1,289 

2,216 

"8,595 

'65 

233,289 

4,080 

5,862 

7,403 

25»,534 

'66 

245»356 

4,170 

7,262 

6,719 

263,507 

•67 

234.6JO 

3,248 

8,058 

7,321 

253,257 

•68 

192,222 

2,807 

5,168 

6,249 

206,446 

•69 

211,044. 

8,796 

5»258 

9,080 

229,178 

70 

180,416 

4,188 

4.239 

6,050 

1 9**93 

71 

H7,3°5 

2,900 

3»230 

3,448 

156,883 

72 

114,792 

2,295 

2,022 

2,894 

122,003 

73 

123454 

1,598 

1,904 

2,476 

12943* 

74 

102.789 

1,284 

1, "3 

1,700 

106,886 

75 

98.533 

925 

545 

1,245 

101,248 

76 

128,993 

1,068 

M36 

1,681 

132,878 

77 

1 20,083 

941 

776 

1,562 

123,3^2 

78 

108,864 

965 

807 

1.172 

111,808 

79 

124,610 

1,047 

1,032 

1,315 

128,004 

'80 

152,996 

1,142 

2,157 

1,239 

'57,534 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  table,  that  the  area  on  which  flax  is 
grown  is,  in  the  main,  a  decreasing  one,  although  it  is  true  that  the 
tendency  of  the  last  two  years  is  to  increase.  The  point,  however, 
which  1  wish  to  bring  out*  is  not  so  much  the  stationary  or  decreas- 
ing character  of  the  general  yield,  as  the  apparent  failure  to  grow 
flax  in  Munster,  Leinater,  and  Connaught.  Ulster  always  has  been, 
and  always  will  be,  the  great  flax-growing  province,  and  it  is  ai 
natural  that  the  linen  trade  should  be  found  in  the  centre  of  its 
supplies,  as  that  an  iron  work  is  found  near  a  coal  field.  If  there 
had  not  been  any  considerable  difference  in  the  yields  of  the  various 
provinces  during  the  years  1850-80,  one  would  have  supposed  that 
there  was  some  barrier  to  the  growth  of  flax  in  the  nature  of  the 
soil;  but  as  we  observe  that  in  Connaught,  9,080  acres  were 
planted  in  1869  against  1,239  in  1880,  this  cannot  be  so.  The 
question,  perhaps,  is  rather  one  that  affects  the  agriculturist  thai 
the  manufacturing  interest,  as  the  latter  need  not,  and  does  not, 
depend  altogether  upon  the  home  supply.  The  imports  of  flax, 
dressed  or  undressed,  together  with  tow  or  codilla,  from  foreign 
sources  into  the  United  Kingdom,  of  which  Ireland  takes  the  lion's 
share,  is  as  follows : — 


Tom. 

1871    129,353 

72    101,048 

'78    io9,77i 

74    118,704 

75    88,697 


1876 
77 
78 
79 
'80 


70,292 
1 1 1»3  "4 

77.«&> 
8*755 
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As  the  average  yield  of  flax  in  Ireland  for  the  last  ten  years  is 
20,432  tons,  it  is  evident  that  there  is  great  room  for  the  agricul- 
turist to  supplement  the  demand  for  the  trade.  The  Irish  yield  for 
1880  was  24.508  tons,  leaving  the  large  quantity  of  70,304  tons  to 
be  taken  from  foreign  countries,  which,  it  must  not  be  forgotten, 
moreover,  are  hostile  to  us  in  their  tariffs.  The  mistake  has  often 
been  committed  in  Ireland  of  attempting  to  grow  flax  on  a  soil  not 
suitable  for  the  crop,  and  Mr.  Charley,  an  eminent  Belfast  authority, 
mentions  that  he  saw  in  county  Roscommon  a  soil  consisting  of  a 
thin  clay,  prepared  for  flax,  with  the  result,  that  from  40  to  50  acres 
a  produce  was  obtained,  not  exceeding  what  should  have  been 
obtained  from  3  or  4  acres  of  good  land.  The  reason  why  flax  is 
so  successful  in  county  Down,  where  there  were  31,456  acres  in  1880, 
is  because  the  soil  consists  of  a  light  loam,  admirably  suited  for  flax. 
Geologically,  the  soils  that  compose  the  counties  of  Down,  Antrim, 
Armagh,  Monaghan,  Londonderry,  Tyrone,  and  Donegal,  consist  of 
lower  Silurian,  with  the  igneous  rocks  associated  with  them.  One 
may  reasonably  inquire,  therefore,  why  the  same  formations  in 
other  counties  are  not  more  experimented  upon  for  flax  growing. 
If  the  soils  of  Tyrone  (and  this  is  largely  a  question  of  geological 
chemistry)  can  grow  24,268  acres  of  flax,  why  should  Wicklow 
and  Wexford,  which  consist  mainly  of  the  same  formation,  grow 
only  one  acre  between  them?  Of  course  there  may  be  other 
reasons  which  may  bar  the  flax  growth,  though  I  am  not  aware  of 
any ;  but  looking  at  the  question  as  one  largely  of  soil,  it  is  not 
unreasonable  to  suppose  that  a  minute  examination  of  the  rocks 
and  soils  of  the  country  would  greatly  tend  to  the  increase  of  the 
home  flax,  and  what  is  more,  to  the  extension  of  the  linen  trade 
from  Ulster  to  Leinster,  Munster,  and  Connaught.  In  Ulster  there 
are  forty-eight  towns  in  the  counties  of  Antrim,  Armagh,  Cavan, 
Donegal,  Down,  Fermanagh,  Londonderry,  Monaghan,  and  Tyrone, 
in  which  flax  markets  are  regularly  held,  generally  once  a  week, 
but  in  Leinster  there  is  only  one  fortnightly  market,  at  Longford ;  in 
Connaught  weekly  markets  at  Strokes  town,  Ballina,  Castlebar, 
and  Mohill ;  and  in  Munster  a  monthly  market  at  Skibbereen  and 
Ballyneen,  in  the  county  of  Cork.  That  the  limitation  of  flax 
growing  and  manipulation  to  Ulster  is  not  due  to  any  physical 
cause,  is  evident  from  a  sentence  which  I  have  extracted  from  the 
"  Instructions  for  the  Culture  and  Preparation  of  Flax  in  Ireland," 
issued  by  the  Flax  Supply  Association,  to  the  secretary  of  which  I 
am  indebted  for  much  valuable  information :  "  Farmers  beyond  the 
"  limit  of  Ulster  are  not  sufficiently  reliant  on  their  own  judgment 
"  to  guide  them  in  the  several  operations  of  flax  manipulation. 
"  The  growing  and  handling  of  a  crop  of  flax  only  requires  a  little 
"  more  care  and  attention   than  should  be  bestowed  on  a  well 
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"  cultivated  crop  of  oats.     The  instructions,  if  carefully  followed, 
"  will  make  the  farmer  in  a  short  time  master  of  the  art  of  flax 
"  culture ;  bat  uever,  till  the  farmers  in  Connaught,  Munster  and 
"  Leinster  acquire  a  habit  of  independence,  will  they  place  them- 
"  selves,  as  flax  growers,  in  the  same  position  that  the  Ulster 
"  farmers  enjoy.     Another  consideration  which  should  inspire  the 
"  southern  farmers  with  self-confidence,  and  stimulate  them  to  grow 
"  flax,  is  the  advantages  possessed  by  them  of  soil  and  climate*  which 
"  will  enable  them  to  produce  crops  larger  in  yield,  and  at  a  less 
"  cost,  than  is  done  in  the  north  of  Ireland."  Dr.  Neilson  Hancock's 
testimony  is  the  same  with  regard  to  this  subject,  for  he  tells  us 
that  where  experiments  have  been  fairly  tried,  flax  growing  has 
been   successful  in  all  the  counties  of  Connaught,  in  Clare  and 
Kerry,  and  in  eertain  parts  of  Cork,   Limerick,   Tipperary  and 
Waterford;    and  he  considers  that  those  counties  and  baronies 
which  have  suffered  by  a  decrease  of  wheat  cultivation  (particularly 
counties  Clare  and  Galway),  are  just  the  ones  which  are  most  likely 
to  prove  favourable  to  the  cultivation  of  flax.     What  has  been  done 
in  the  west  and  south  entirely  bears  out  this  advice,  the  yield  of  stones 
of  flax  per  acre  being  respectively,  Munster  34*80,  Leinster  29*90, 
Connaught  27*90,  and  Ulster  2472.     Let  us  now  briefly  review  the 
statistics  of  the  flax  and  linen  manufacture,  which,  as  everybody 
knows,   is   the  staple  and  most  prosperous  industry  in  Ireland. 
From  the  Factory  Returns  of  1871  and  1878  we  have  the  following 
results  : — 


Natue  of  Factory. 

1871. 

Ulster. 

Leinster. 

llmiiter. 

Connaoght. 

IteaL 

Spinning   

5« 
44 
20 
20 

5 
3 
1 

2 
i 

— 

«5 
48 
21 
20 

WeaYing  

„       and  spinning 
Unenumerated 

Total 

142 

9 

3 

— 

154 

18791 

Spinning   

45 
57 
21 

»5 

1 
3 

2 

— 

48 

WeaYing   

60 

„        and  spinning 
Unenumerated 

21 
15 

Total 

138 

4 

2 

— 

144 

The  number  of  factories  altogether  have  decreased,  principal!* 
at  the  expense  of  the  spinning  factories,  though  those  for  weaving 
have  increased. 
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Tbe  next  table  deals  with  the  machinery : — 


Tear. 

Total 
Spinning  Spindles. 

Total 
Doubling  Spindles. 

Total  Power  Looms. 

1871    

866,482 
808,695 
911,111 
879.835 

20,166 
18,048 
16,184 
16,194 

1*834 
20,638 

*i,*53 
21,177 

79    

'80    

'81    

Here  the  power  looms  show  the  increase,  somewhat  at  the 
expense  of  the  spinning  establishments.  In  the  preparatory  machi- 
nery, by  which  the  flax  is  got  ready  for  spinning,  we  find  a 
considerable  and  steady  decrease,  viz. :  — 

In  1869  there  were  1,542  scutching  mills 


70 
'71 
72 
'73 
74 
75 
76 
77 
78 
79 


1,511 
i,5«* 
>.499 
M8z 
M27 
1,380 

i»*59 
1,229 

1,212 
1>199 


In  the  interests  of  the  trade  it  is  perhaps  as  well  that  this 
decrease  should  take  place,  as  the  gross  produce  of  the  plant  is 
lessened  by  mill  scutching;  while  hand  scutching  invariably 
yields  moro  fibre  to  the  acre.  Moreover,  the  reports  of  the  factory 
inspectors  seem  to  say  that  the  scutching  mills,  being  in  out  of 
the  way  country  districts,  are  not  very  favourable  either  to  clean- 
liness or  morality.  The  increase  in  late  years  in  the  actual  plant 
of  the  linen  making  shows  steadily  and  satisfactorily : — 


Year. 


1850 
'59 
'61 
'64 
71 
74 
76 
78 
79 
'80 
'81 


Spindles. 


396,338 

59^981 

866,482 
880,559 
920,677 
918,182 
808,695 
9H,lli 
879,835 


Tower  Looms. 


8,633 
4,933 
8,187 
14,834 
19,331 
20,152 
20,638 
21,153 
21,153 
21,177 


The  numerical  condition  of  the  flax  and  linen  workers,  according 
to  the  factory  returns,  was : — 
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Males. 

Female*. 

Total 

1871. 
Spinning  factories 

9.^57 
1,990 

5»593 
499 

16,549 

6,154 

14,756 

241 

*5.8c6 

8.'44 

20,349 

740 

"Weaving         

Spinning  and  weaving  factories   

Uneniiiperated   

Total   

17,339       |       87,700 

55*039 

1879. 
Spinning  factories 

8,684 
a,655 
5-407 

16,095  • 

9,599 

13,261 

24,779 
12,254 

1 8,668 

Weaving         „       

Spinning  and  weaving  factories  

Total   

17,036 

39  306 

56,342 

The  census  returns  are  discrepant,  and,  to  Bay  the  least,  show 
some  extraordinary  fluctuations,  if  the  items  are  correct : — 


Year. 

Male*. 

Females. 

TotaL 

1841    

'51    

23,883 
69,964 
40,185 
27,167 

65.041 
92,956 
35,561 
22,674 

88,924 

162,920 

75,746 

49.841 

'61    

'71    

The  history  of  the  linen  trade,  interesting  as  it.  is,  scarcely 
comes  within  the  scope  of  the  present  paper ;  but  there  is  one  brief 
episode  in  it  which  it  is  well  to  mention,  as  it  bears  on  an  impor- 
tant point  in  connection  with  industrial  policy.  At  the  early  part 
of  the  present  century  there  was  a  linen  board,  which  received  a 
Government  grant  of  20,000/.  a  year  to  encourage  the  extension  of 
the  manufacture  throughout  Ireland,  and  this  board  comprised  the 
leading  men  in  the  kingdom,  who  had  the  prosperity  of  the  trade 
at  heart.  This  grant  was  given  up  in  1828,  and  the  board  ceased 
to  exist.  After  that  there  was  a  flax  society,  which  also  had  a 
grant ;  but  that  too  was  given  up  in  its  turn.  I  lately  met  with  an 
account  "  of  the  sums  paid  by  the  linen  board  to  encourage  the 
"  manufacture  of  sail  cloth,  duck,  canvas,  and  drilling,  spun  bj 
machinery,  being  a  bounty  at  the  following  rates :" — 


Bounty 

Date. 

Claimant. 

Sailcloth. 

Duck. 

Drilling. 

Place. 

l£rd. 

Amosmt 

Yards. 

Yards. 

Yards. 

d. 

£    t.    * 

1803 

Julius  Besnard 

— 

— 

— 

Co.  Cork 

— 

5«8     7     9 

'05 

,» 

71,328 

— 

— 

»» 

3 

948  »2    " 

1807 

P.  &  J.  Besnard 

— 

12,570 

— 

2 

104  15    - 

„ 

E.  Shanahan   .... 

4,421 

— 

— 

2 

36  16  to 

1808 

Sir  T.Fitzgerald 

112,782 

— 

», 

2 

939  "7    * 

n 

£.  Shanahan    .... 

— 

— 

6,998 

H 

43   »4     7 

n 

Denis  Connor  .... 

— 

24,710 

2 

205  19    8 

99 

J.  Besnard  

~~ 

— 

4,853 

„ 

H 

30    6    7 
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Three  points  are  here  involved : — 1.  The  system  of  encouraging 
a  young  trade  in  the  shape  of  gratuity  or  bounty.  2.  The  fact  that 
the  trade  was  carried  on  successfully  in  Cork.  3.  That  a  branch  of 
the  linen  manufacture,  viz.,  sail  cloth,  was  in  full  play,  and  is  one 
which  might  with  good  reason  be  encouraged  in  the  present  day. 

The  next  textile  to  which  we  must  direct  our  attention  is  that  of 
Wool  ;  and  here  we  must  briefly  touch  on  its  history,  for  it  bears 
on  the  possible  resuscitation  of  the  trade.  Ireland  had  in  times 
gone  by  a  great  celebrity  for  her  wools.  Macpherson  states  that 
in  1360  8tuff3  called  fays,  made  in  Ireland,  were  in  such  request  on 
the  continent,  that  they  were  imitated  by  makers  in  Catalonia, 
who  were  in  the  habit  of  producing  the  finest  woollen  goods ;  they 
were  esteemed  also  in  Italy,  and  were  worn  by  the  ladies  of  Florence, 
where  the  luxury  of  dress  was  carried  to  the  highest  pitch.  In 
1410  Irish  cloth  must  have  been  pretty  common  in  England,  as 
we  find  it  charged,  equally  with  worsted  staffs,  canvas,  and  other 
articles,  2*.  per  hundred.  In  1636,  however,  Lord  Strafford,  the 
then  Lord  Lieutenant,  thought  fit  to  discourage  the  woollen  trade, 
although  he  used  every  endeavour  to  increase  that  of  linen.  For 
all  that,  the  Irish  woollen  trade  had  become  of  such  importance 
that  even  official  frowns  could  not  put  it  down ;  and  the  exports  of 
wool,  particularly  from  the  south,  increased  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
cause  alarm  and  jealousy  on  the  part  of  English  makers.  Cheaper 
living,  we  are  told,  and  low  wages  attracted  capitalists  from  Eng- 
land and  the  continent,  so  that  the  Irish  woollen  trade,  especially 
friezes  and  common  cloths,  for  which  it  had  been  long  celebrated, 
defied  competition,  and  threatened  materially  to  control  the  demand 
for  English  products.  In  1698  a  kind  of  arrangement  was  made 
between  the  English  and  Irish  Parliaments,  by  which  the  latter 
imposed  duties  on  the  export  of  their  own  woollens,  with  the 
view  of  buying  off  English  opposition  to  the  linen  manufacture.  It 
appears  to  have  been  a  foolish  and  one-sided  bargain,  for  the  com- 
petition on  the  part  of  the  English  linen  trade  was  certainly  not 
checked,  while  the  coup-de-grace  was  given  to  the  woollen  industry. 
The  petition  from  the  House  of  Commons  to  King  William  III  ran 
as  follows : — 

"  And  we  do  most  humbly  implore  Your  Majesty's  protection 
"  and  favour  in  this  matter,  and  that  you  will  make  it  your  royal 
"  care,  and  enjoin  all  those  that  you  employ  in  Ireland  to  make  it 
"  their  care  and  use  their  utmost  diligence  to  hinder  the  exporta- 
"  tion  of  wool  from  Ireland  and  for  discouraging  the  woollen  mann- 
"  facture  there ;"  to  which  the  King  answered  with  fatal  brevity : — 
"  Gentlemen,  I  will  do  all  that  lies  in  my  power  to  discourage  the 
u  woollen  manufacture  in  Ireland,  and  to  promote  the  trade  of 
"  England."  Acting  upon  this  resolution,  a  law  was  passed  that 
very  session,  commencing  25th  March,  1699,  laying  4*.  additional 
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duty  on  every  209.  value  of  broad  cloth  exported  out  of  Ireland, 
and  28.  on  every  20*.  value  of  serge,  baize,  kerseys,  stuffs,  or  any 
other  sort  of  new  drapery  made  of  wool.  Thus  it  was  that  a  trade, 
for  which  naturally  Ireland  possessed  all  the  facilities,  was  thwarted 
and  almost  destroyed,  though  there  has  been  for  some  years  part 
a  tendency  towards  revival,  which  deserves  the  most  careful  atten- 
tion at  the  hands  of  Irish  landlords  and  capitalists. 

The  following  is  a  table  of  the  position  of  the  woollen  trade  in 
1871:— 


County. 

Number 

of 
Factories. 

Total 
Spinning 
Spindle*. 

Total 
Doubting 
Spindles. 

Total             *"£* 
Power  Looms.     Penoss. 

Cavan    

1 
3 
14 
2 
8 
1 
2 
5 
1 
2 
4 
8 
6 
8 
2 
4 

480 

780 

6,069 

2,450 

7,58* 
670 
400 

1,366 
120 

44* 
1,270 
1,402 
1,656 
2,260 

180 
1,221 

1,057 
800 

20 

150 
20 

I 

I 

*4 

33 

5i 

6 

X 

20 
3 
*3 
45 
17 
>5 

16 

Glare 

23 

Cork  

326 

Down 

10S 

Dublin  

227 

Fermanagh 

30 

Kildare 

65 

Kilkenny  

76 

King's  County 

27 

Limerick   

26 

Meath  » 

142 

Queen's  County   

TinDerarv 

62 
138 

Waterford 

106 

Westmeath   

80 

Wexford   

44 

Total 

61 

28,348 

1,547 

i4i 

1,490 

Add  to  these  the  worsted  factories  :- 


In  1878  the  figures  stood  thus : 


Dublin  

2 

1 

760 

252 

10 

61 

Queen's  County   

14 

Total 

64 

29,108 

1,799 

251 

1,560 

Ulster    

6 
29 
35 

1 

2,070 

»9»659 
18,256 

220 

2,582 
2,360 

9 
207 
192 

3 

199 

Loins  ter 

949 

Munster    

817 

Connaught    .,, - 

10 

Total 

71 

40,105 

4,942 

411 

1,975 

Add  to  these  the  worsted  factories  :- 

2 

288 

1,344 

— 

47 

Total 

73 

40*393 

6,286 

411 

2,022 
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These  figures,  however,  by  no  means  represent  the  woollen  trade  of 
Ireland,  and  particularly  as  regards  population,  a  considerable 
number  of  people  being  occupied  at  home  in  spinning  yarn.  The 
census  of  1871  gives  the  following  localities  under  the  head  of  wool- 
stapling,  spinning,  cloth  making,  worsted,  flannel  and  felt  making : — 

County  or  Town.  Number.             County  or  Town.                            Number. 

Garlow     ii2 

Drogheda 5 

Dublin  city 90 

„      county    178 

Kildare    138 

Kilkenny  town   .  27 

„        county     91 

King's  County   170 

Longford 166 

Louth 90 

Meath 496 

Queen's  County 199 

Westmeath 243 

Wexford 350 

Wicklow 1 18 


Leineter  total  2,373 

Clare    1,18 1 

Cork  city - 67 

„     county  1,655 

Kerry 1,471 

Limerick  city 44 

„       county 601 

Tipperary    _ 598 

Waterford  city  ..._ 15 

„         county  .- 304 


Munster  total . 


5.93<5 


Antrim 923 

Armagh  194 

Belfast 273 

Carrickfiergus 12 

Cayan  302 

Donegal  ..- 2,190 

7^9 

230 

- 344 

*54 

578 


Down  

Fermanagh  .... 
Londonderry 
Monaghan  .... 
Tyrone 


Ulster  total 5,969 

Galway  town  61 

„       county  3,366 

Leitrim    - 396 

Mayo   1,489 

Roscommon ~~ ~ 387 

Sligo 568 


Connaaght  total  6,267 


We  have  thns  a  total  of  20,54$  engaged  in  the  woollen  trade  in 
1871,  as  against  15,675  in  1861,  -45,137  in  1851,  and  78,090  in  1841. 
Dr.  Neilson  Hancock  spoke  in  1865  of  the  revival  of  the  woollen  trade 
as  a  hopeful  indication,  and,  "  as  it  is  based  on  the  use  of  Ireland's 
"  natural  advantages  in  wool,  water  power,  and  turf  (as  fuel),  the 
"  trade  admits  of  great  extension,  and  may,  with  the  rising  price 
"  of  coal  in  England,  very  possibly  enter  into  successful  competition 
"  with  the  English  manufacturers  of  Irish  wool."  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  intentions  of  Mr.  Guinness,  as  recently  stated,  to  erect  a 
woollen  factory  at  Dublin,  will  be  followed  up  in  other  parts  of 
the  country,  and  that  also  the  Marqnis  of  Waterford's  reported 
determination  to  close  his  friezo  manufactory  in  that  county,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  treatment  that  he  has  received  from  his  tenants, 
will  prove  to  be  only  temporary. 
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The  Cotton  trade  never  was  much  of  a  staple  of  Ireland,  and 
is  now  in  a  less  flourishing  condition  than  ever  it  was.  There  is 
nothing  indigenous,  so  to  speak,  in  the  circumstances  of  the  manu- 
facture, and  indeed  the  dampness  of  the  climate  is  somewhat  un- 
favourable to  it.  The  statistics  of  the  two  factory  returns  show 
a  decided  decrease : — 


Year. 

Number 
of  Factories. 

Number 
of  Spindles. 

Number  of 
Paver  Looms. 

Number  of 
Hands. 

1871 

6 

78,656 
76,796 

3»372 
2,686 

4*157 
1,620 

78 

The  tendency  to  decrease  appears  also  in  the  Juts  manufacture, 
which,  one  would  have  thought,  had  the  same  element  of  success  at 
the  linen  trade,  and  yet  we  find  that  in  1871  there  were  five  jute 
factories,  and  in  1879  only  three.  True,  there  were  a  few  more 
hands  employed,  viz.,  727  in  1871  and  812  in  1878,  and  it  appears 
from  a  paper  read  before  the  Social  Science  Congress  the  other  day 
at  Dublin,  that  a  jute  factory,  established  at  Galway  in  1867,  is 
exceedingly  prosperous,  and  gives  employment  to  between  400  and 
500  hands.  This  development  must  be  of  recent  date,  as  the  only 
jute  mill  mentioned  in  Galway  in  the  returns  of  1878  employed  213 
workpeople.  Many  of  the  subsidiary  textile  trades  have  such  an 
unqualified  success  in  Ireland,  as  regards  character  of  work,  that 
we  can  only  regret  that  they  are  so  exceedingly  localised.  The 
knit  hosiery  of  Balbriggan,  for  instance,  is  known  and  appreciated 
all  over  England ;  the  Irish  poplins  (a  combination  of  silk  and  wool) 
are  celebrated  throughout  the  world;  while  the  embroidery  on 
muslin,  so  largely  executed  at  Bangor  and  other  towns  in  the 
district  of  Ards,  county  Down,  is  attaining  as  high  a  reputation 
as  the  guipure  lace  of  Limerick.  These  manipulative  home 
industries,  as  they  may  be  called,  appear  to  flourish  in  their  way 
better  than  factory  industries  (always  excepting  those  of  linen) ;  for 
in  searching  the  pages  of  an  Irish  directory,  it  is  disheartening 
to  come  across  such  statements  as,  "Ballinakill — woollen  trade 
"  decayed ;"  "  Palmerston — flax,  oil,  lead,  and  iron  trades  all  gone;" 
"Edenderry — woollen  trade  disappeared;"  " Kilkenny — woollen 
"cloths  and  blankets,  once  very  flourishing,  but  now  extinct;" 
"Moate — linen  and  cotton,  all  gone;"  "Stradbally — cotton  trade 
•'disappeared;"  "Dublin — tape  making,  employing  6,000  hands, 
"  no  longer  carried  on."  Migrations  of  trade  have  happened  and 
do  happen  in  every  country,  but  in  Ireland  they  do  not  appear  to 
have  been  replaced  to  any  extent  by  others. 

All  honour  to  those  landowners,  who  have  the  foresight  to  cope 
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with  the  difficulty,  by  establishing  local  industries,  such  as  have  been 
done  by  Mr.  Bloomfield,  in  Fermanagh,  and  by  Mr.  Musgrave,  at 
Garrick,  a  wild  district  in  Donegal,  where  a  glove  knitting  factory 
is  already  in  active  operation,  with  immediate  prospects  of  a 
button  and  power  loom  hosiery  factory  to  follow. 

Of  trades  allied  to  the  textiles,  there  are  two  of  a  nature  which 
commend  them  to  the  notice  of  capitalists,  viz.,  Papir  and  Ropes. 
The  factory  returns  of  1871  give  the  following  statistics  of  these 
trades: — 


Comity. 

Number 
of  Paper  Mills. 

Number  of 
Hand*. 

Number 
of  Rope  Yardt. 

Number  of 
Handa. 

Anfcrin) 

8 

1 
3 

13 

3<x> 

63 

643 

3 
2 
7 
6 
4 
3 
1 
3 

16 

Armagh  

*3 
38 
138 
164 
48 
26 

Cork 

Down  

Dublin 

Londonderry  

IiOuth 

Tyrone 

Total    

20 

1,033 

28 

4<5 

This  is  but  a  poor  condition  of  two  trades  that  require  com- 
paratively little  capital,  and  can  be  so  easily  started  anywhere. 
Mr.  Richardson,  an  Irish  gentleman,  who  read  a  paper  on  this 
subject  recently  at  Dublin,  called  attention  to  the  indigenous  grass 
known  as  the  Purple  Melic  (Molinia  cerulea),  which  grows  with 
great  luxuriance  on  the  edges  of  bogs  that  have  been  partially 
drained,  and  which  is  believed  to  be  exceedingly  well  adapted  to  the 
manufacture  of  paper.  There  ought  to  be  no  difficulty  in  experi- 
menting upon  it,  and  if  the  anticipations  are  correct,  the  produce 
of  the  grass  would  go  far  to  pay  for  the  drainage  of  the  bog.  It 
is  the  more  singular  that  paper-making  is  so  little  carried  on,  as 
Ireland  is  noted  for  the  number  of  letterpress  printers,  and  has  long 
enjoyed  a  high  reputation  for  the  number  and  character  of  works 
that  have  been  issued  from  her  press.  It  appears  that  out  of  a 
total  of  3,129  factories  and  workshops  detailed  in  the  returns  of 
1871,  there  were  229  letterpress  printers  and  39  bookbinding  estab- 
lishments, giving  employment  to  4,124  and  1,008  hands  respectively. 

An  important  industrial  resource  which  appears  to  be  greatly 
neglected  in  Ireland,  is  that  of  Timber.  I  do  not  wish  to  touch 
upon  agricultural  subjects,  but  can  scarcely  avoid  doing  so  in  this 
particular  case,  for  it  affects  the  prosperity  of  the  country  very 
nearly.  Enormous  areas  of  Irish  hill  and  mountain  might  be 
planted  with  the  greatest  possible  profit,  making,  to  a  certain 
degree,  a  reproduction  of  Ireland  as  it  used  to  be.     It  was  not  in 
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ancient  days  the  comparatively  treeless  land  that  it  now  is,  for  sot 
only  do  the  Irish  names  repeatedly  call  attention  to  the  local  tim- 
bering, such  as  Altagh  DerrL  "  the  grove  of  oak  wood  ;"  Dnraagh, 
"  the  field  of  black  thorn,"  <fcc.,  bnt  old  writers  bear  testimony  to 
the  dense  woods  that  formerly  existed.  Dr.  Mc'Parlan,  in  ba 
survey  of  Leitrim,  says,  "  a  hundred  years  ago,  almost  the  whole 
"  country  was  one  continued,  undivided  forest,  so  that  from  Drams- 
"  hanbo  to  Dramkeeran,  a  distance  of  9  or  10  miles,  one  could  travel 
"  the  whole  way  from  tree  to  tree  by  branches."  Mr.  Sampson,  in 
his  "  Survey  of  Deny,"  says  that  woods  extended  for  30  or  40  miles 
in  different  directions,  and  the  same  kind  of  testimony  is  given 
about  scores  of  places  in  various  parts  of  Ireland.  Even  the  bogi 
contribute  collateral  evidence  of  the  plenteousnesa  of  the  timber, 
whereas,  in  the  present  day,  whole  counties  are  treeless,  saving 
perhaps  the  ornamental  wood  in  some  gentleman's  grounds,  or  1 
stray  coppice  here  and  there.  The  value  of  forestry,  as  an  indus- 
trial resource,  in  Scotland,  England  and  all  continental  countries, 
is  too  well  understood  to  need  any  argument,  and  to  Ireland,  the 
advantages  would  be  twofold :  first,  to  the  owners  of  land,  who 
could  scarcely  utilise  their  mountainous  possessions  better  than  by 
systematically  planting;  secondly,  to  the  people,  by  furnishing 
cheap  and  easily  reached  supplies  of  timber  for  the  many  purpose* 
connected  with  wood  work.  Since  the  gradual  substitution  of  iron 
for  wood  in  shipbuilding,  this  outlet  is  necessarily  diminished,  bnt 
there  must  be  still  a  large  demand  for  small  vessels  and  coasting 
craft,  and  there  are  hundreds  of  articles  in  daily  use  requiring  both 
the  timber  and  the  manipulative  skill.  For  instance,  the  hoops  d 
butter  firkins  are,  or  were,  made  of  hazel;  the  ash  is  in  demand  for 
making  the  firkins  themselves ;  the  beech  and  the  maple  are  both 
valuable  for  making  the  beetling  machines  used  in  the  linen  trade. 
It  is  stated,  that  hoops  for  barrels,  hayrakes,  and  even  firewood  are 
imported  into  Ireland  from  tho  continent  and  America,  and  if  this 
is  so,  there  would  seem  to  be  a  wilful  shutting  of  eyes  to  tho  open- 
ings for  home  industries.  The  following  table  of  woods,  coppices, 
and  plantations,  shows  a  tendency  towards  increasing  the  acreage 
of  timber,  though  it  must  be  confessed,  that  it  is  lamentably  small 
in  proportion  to  ihe  15,542,208  acres  of  Ireland  : — 

Nnabrrrf 
Year.  Arrm  of  Woo* 

and  Coppiet*. 

1874 325,173 

'75 3*5.173 

'76 324,028 

'77 328413 

'78 330,816 

'79 336.M 


Number  of 
Tear.  Acres  of  Woods 

and  Coppices. 

1867 323>4*o 

'68 3*»>3'4 

'69 310,461 

70 320,853 

'71 3H.99Q 

72 3*5»i73 

73 3  *5» » 73 
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From  the  timber  trade,  it  is  an  easy  transition  to  that  of  Ship- 
building,  which,  at  all  events  in  a  few  places,  seems  to  bring  a 
gleam  of  light  with  it.  Belfast  appears  to  have  secured  a  firm 
hold  on  the  shipbuilding  interest,  a  very  large  share  having  been 
obtained  by  Messrs.  Harland  and  Wolf  of  that  port  in  building  the 
fleets  of  the  White  Star,  Peninsular  and  Oriental,  West  Indian, 
Pacific  and  other  lines.  This  firm  have  turned  out  for  Ismay, 
Ixnrie,  and  Co.  (the  owners  of  the  White  Star  line)  60,000  tons 
of  shipping,  to  the  money  benefit  to  the  town  of  Belfast  of  nearly 
i\  millions  sterling.  Thongh,  of  course,  Belfast  possesses  exceptional 
facilities  for  carrying  on  such  an  important  industry,  other  Irish 
ports  might  do  the  same  in  a  modified  degree.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
shipbuilding  does  not  appear  to  increase  anywhere  except  at 
Belfast,  as  shown  by  the  tables  of  vessels  built  during  the  five  years 
1875-79  :— 


1875. 

1876. 

Fort 

Sailing. 

Steam. 

Tola] 
Tonnage. 

Sailing. 

Steam. 

Total 
Tonnage. 

Ballina    

8 

6 

1 

I 
I 

3 
1 

13,384 

206 
420 
207 

34 
17 

6 

3 

I 

4 

2 

Belfast 

3,9** 

Coleraine 

Cork 

Drogheda    

Dublin     

14Z 
127 

Dundalk 

Galway    

Limerick 

Londonderry  ... 
Newry 

80 

New  Ross    

Skibbereen 

Sligo    

Tralee 

Waterford  

Westport 

— 

Wexford 

Youghal 

Total   

16 

6 

14,268 

,+ 

2 

4»3ix 
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1877. 

1878. 

1879. 

Port 

Sail. 

ing. 

Steam. 

Total 
Tonnage 

Sail- 
inc. 

Steam. 

Total 
Tonnage 

Suit- 
ing. 

Steam. 

Tttal 
Tonnage 

Ballina    

8 
i 

5 

i 

i 
i 

1 
1 

8,505 
200 

83 
54 

19 

35 
40 

5 

I 
I 
5 
5 

1 

2 

8.556 

4* 

49 

"5 

237 

12 

4 

1 
1 

1 

8 

Belfast 

Coleraine 

"43* 

Cork 

__ 

Drogheda    

Dublin     

89 

Pmid*JV 

136 

Gralway    

Jiipr»«T»ct      ..... 

Londonderry  .... 
Newry 

57 

New  Rosa    

Skibbereen 

Sliiro    

Tralee 

Waterford  

West  port 

— 

Wexford 

93 

Xoughal 

Total   

17 

2 

8,936 

18 

2 

9.021 

8 

8 

1 1,807 

The  next  table  shows  the  number  of  shipping  belonging  to  each 
port : — 


Port. 

Sailing. 

Steam. 

Total  Tonnage. 

Ballina    

4 
355 

1 

«3 
40 

43* 
28 

8 
26 
29 
5<5 

7 
23 
20 

9 

57 

3 

80 

29 

1 

31 
2 

62 
6 

84 
5 
3 
4 
4 
9 
1 
1 
6 
1 

17 

3 

231 

Belfast    

72,664 

292 

43.341 

5.970 

6i,454 

4.776 

397 

3>*i8 

10,863 

3.341 

973 

731 

Coleraine 

Cork     

Drogheda    

Dublin     

Dundalk 

Galway    

Limerick , 

Londonderry  

Newry 

New  Ross    

Skibbereen 

Sligo    

2,^46 

Tralee 

306 

9,867 

81 

Waterford  

Westport 

Wexford 

6,365 
3.572 

Youghal 

Total   

1.430 

240 

231,098 

The  tonnage  of  Scotland,  it  may  be  mentioned,  is  3,501 
.^jsels,  with  1,425,552  tonnage.  Looking  at  the  great  saying  of 
distance  between  such  ports  as  Cork,  Limerick,  and  Galway,  and 
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the  United  States,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  day  will  still  come 
when,  notwithstanding  the  failure  of  the  Galway  Lever  Line,  regular 
trans-Atlantic  communication  will  take  place.  As  it  is,  such  a 
large  number  of  the  sailing  vessels  are  of  wood,  that  the  advis- 
ability of  fostering  the  timber  trade  is  a  serious  consideration. 

The  next  class  of  industry  to  which  we  must  refer,  viz.,  that  of 
Food  products,  is  of  the  greatest  importance,  inasmuch  as  it  deals 
with  a  national  occupation,  as  well  as  with  the  food  supplies  for  the 
teeming  population  of  England.  Next  to  the  raising  and  exporta- 
tion of  cattle,  the  two  industries  most  associated  with  Ireland  are 
those  of  porter  brewing  and  distilling.  They  are  both  necessary 
and  valuable  in  their  way,  but  it  seems  almost  a  regretable  circum- 
stance that  distilling  figures  so  largely  in  many  towns,  to  the 
exclusion  of  industries  of  a  more  wholesome  type.  This  is  not  the 
time  or  place  to  discuss  the  subject  of  temperance  in  Ireland,  but 
we  cannot  ignore  the  fact,  that  whatever  else  fails  in  that  country, 
the  whisky  trade  seems  to  be  always  prosperous.  Even  in  this 
direction,  however,  there  has  been  a  decrease  of  late  years,  as  shown 
in  the  following  table : — 


Tear. 

Butt*  and 
Puncheons. 

Hogsheads. 

Casks. 

Quarter 
Casks. 

Octaves. 

Cases. 

1877 

'78 

'79 

'80 

7.003 
6,7" 
6,034 
5.^77  • 

13,029 

10,709 

11,199 

6,388 

1,128 
941 
855 

M97 

6,984 
6,144 
6,689 
6,116 

133 
164 

275 
174 

10,787 
7,993 
6,689 

15,200 

The  porter  manufacture  is  one  on  which  the  prosperity  of  Dublin 
largely  depends,  and  although  there  was  a  revival  of  the  shipping 
trade  in  1880,  the  same  tendency  to  fall  away  is  shown  in  the 
statistics  of  hogsheads : — 


Brewer. 

1877. 

1878. 

1879. 

1880. 

Guinness  M 

Manriertt 

207,489 
34,614 
84,444 
25,321 
13,439 
17,478 
10,724 
9,183 

6,558 
8,293 

215,908 
36,022 
32,241 
16,305 
15,226 
"5.265 
10,119 

9.464 
6,031 
7»on 
1.564 

199,323 

80,861 

23,057 

19,731 

12,951 

11,372 

9,151 

8,448 

6,039 

6,809 

995 

216,837 

32.381 

H.965 

21,391 

14.639 

12,994 

9.133 

8,619 

5.9"6 

5.076 

ffincUater  

Watkins    

Phoenix 

Jameson    

B'Aicr 

'           v  

City   

Caffrey 

Sweetman 

Others  

Total 

867,538 

375.156 

326,737 

352,536 

The  Irish  butter  trade  is  a  kind  of  speciality  in  the  southern 
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counties ;  but  notwithstanding  its  long  experience  and  hold  on  the 
English  market,  it  has  considerably  suffered  of  late  years  from  the 
introduction  of  more  delicate  and  carefully  prepared  brands  of 
foreign  makers.  The  question  of  dairy  farming  is  one  that  has  occu- 
pied a  large  share  of  public  attention  of  late,  and  our  northern 
neighbours  of  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Denmark  in  particular,  have 
made  good  use  of  their  opportunities  at  the  various  agricultural 
shows,  of  ventilating  their  excellent  systems  and  introducing  their 
excellent  butter  into  this  country.  This  competition  has  happQV 
not  escaped  the  notice  of  the  Cork  Batter  Exchange,  and  there  is 
every  reason  to  hope  that  the  increased  care  in  Irish  butter  making 
will  soon  result  in  increased  production  and  consumption.  The  con- 
sumption throughout  the  United  Kingdom,  it  must  be  remembered, 
far  exceeds  the  home  production,  and  our  principal  supplies  are 
derived  from  abroad.  I  append  a  statement  of  the  localities  from 
which,  and  the  quantities  in  which,  butter  is  sent  to  this  country : — 


Country. 

1875. 

1876. 

1877. 

i87a 

1879. 

Sweden    

27,939 

879 

206,171 

108,878 

357,106 

79,950 
567,560 

40,331 

73,986 

*9+** 
584 

205,195 
111,962 
402,984 

65»309 
622,488 
118,131 

98,579 

88,545 

124 

210,322 

97,821 
372,134 

58,200 
606,762 
188,491 

56,179 

39*138 

10,853 

242,427 

110,176 
460,601 

80,073 

555>*72 

a*  9»794 

67,026 

51,076 
17779 

Norway    

Denmark 

281,740 

115,175 

655,377 

63083 

G-ennany 

Holland  

Belgium 

France 

438.725 

United  States 

301,054 
111,483 

Canada    

Total   

1,462,300 

1,654,644 

1,628,678 

1,785,3*0 

2,035,391 

It  is  therefore  of  the  utmost  consequence  to  the  Irish  butter 
makers  that,  in  the  face  of  this  enormously  increasing  importation, 
they  should  strive  to  extend  their  yield  and  bring  their  brands  to 
the  highest  perfection. 

Poultry  growing  is  another  branch  of  agricultural  industry 
which  may  well  attract  the  experimental  farmer,  when  we  consider 
that  over  7  million  "  great  hundreds  "  of  eggs  are  annually  sent  over 
from  the  continent  at  the  present  time.  Even  as  an  article  of 
food,  the  feeding  of  poultry  might  be  made  most  profitable ;  and  I 
remember,  when  travelling  a  few  years  ago  in  the  west  and  north- 
west, being  particularly  struck  with  the  miserable  attempts  si 
poultry  which  constantly  figured  at  the  dinner  table,  a  couple  of 
chickens  being  by  no  means  too  much  for  a  fair  appetite,  and  a 
single  one  only  big  enough  for  a  Barmecide's  meal.  I  am  glad  to 
see  a  tendency  towards  the  increase  of  poultry ;  but  it  is  a  matter 
of  regret  that  in  the  case  of  another  Irish  tenant,  viz.,  the  pig,  there 
is  a  corresponding  tendency  to  decrease ; — 
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Year. 


1870.. 
71.. 
'72.. 
73.. 
74.. 
75.. 
76.. 
77.. 
78... 
79... 
'80... 


Fijt». 


1,461,115 
1,621,423 

1,388.571 
1,044,454 
1,099,186 
1,252,056 
1,425,042 
1,468,712 
1^69,399 
1,071,990 
849,046 


Poultry. 


11,159,002 
11,717,182 
11,737,529 
11,863,155 
12,068,375 
12,139,138 
13,618,500 
13,566,083 
18,711,174 
13,786,976 


A  most  serious  question  is  involved  in  this  decline  of  pigs,  for  it 
is,  in  point  of  fact,  a  question  of  the  decline  of  the  Irish  provision 
trade.  The  last  report  of  the  Belfast  Chamber  of  Commerce  states 
that  "  the  curing  of  Irish  products  is  still  largely  dependent  upon 
"  whether  seasons  are  favourable,  or  the  reverse,  for  the  farmer.  It 
"  seems  to  be  a  settled  principle  with  the  majority  of  the  Irish 
"  farmers  in  the  north,  that  they  will  not — perhaps  cannot — purchase 
"  feeding  stuffs  for  their  pigs  ;  and  if  they  have  not,  off  their  own 
"  land,  for  nothing  as  it  were,  what  feeding  they  require,  the  young 
"  pigs  are  not  reared,  and  when  autumn  comes,  the  deficiency  is 
"  apparent."  Now  let  us  consider,  that  in  Chicago  alone  there 
were  killed  for  curing  last  year  6,280,000  hogs,  of  which  a  vast  pro- 
portion comes  to  England,  and  even  to  Ireland.  In  1870  the  imports 
of  American  hams,  bacon,  and  lard  into  Belfast  alone  amounted  to 
1.917  tons,  while  in  1880  these  imports  amounted  to  11,174  tons. 
This  shows  that  the  Irish  either  cannot,  or,  more  likely,  will  not, 
jrrow  enough  to  supply  even  their  own  wants,  for  it  is  not  suppo- 
sable  that  these  imports  are  not  required.  An  increase  in  ten  years 
of  over  52,000  tons  in  grain  and  9,527  tons  of  salted  meat,  besides 
fresh  meat  and  live  animals,  into  one  port  alone,  is  proof  at  least 
that  the  people  have  an  increased  purchasing  power ;  and  it  does 
seem,  that  with  all  Ireland's  capability,  perfectly  suicidal  to  let  the 
field  of  operations  glide  from  underneath  Irish  hands,  to  be  grasped 
firmly  by  the  Americans.  There  are  unequalled  facilities  in  Ireland 
for  establishing  a  tinned  and  canned  provision  trade.  But  where  is 
it?  Where  are  the  Crosse  and  Blackwells,  the  Gillons  of  Leith, 
the  Moire  of  Aberdeen,  the  Libbys  of  Chicago,  to  be  found  in 
Ireland  P  The  trade  in  the  matter  of  tinned  provisions  might  be 
enormous,  if  undertaken  properly — so  large  that  even  a  subsidiary 
trade  would  arise  to  supply  the  tin  cans.  In  the  matter  of  fish,  the 
whole  population  of  Great  Britain  might  be  supplied  with  either 
fresh  or  tinned  fish  from  the  Irish  coast,  could  but  those  who  might 
undertake  the  trade  be  brought  to  see  it,  and  were  proper  conmiu- 
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nication  afforded.  Some  few  years  ago  a  preserved  milk  factory 
was  set  on  foot  at  Mallow  by  a  Mr.  Newnham ;  but  X  have  been  told 
that  this  is  no  longer  in  existence.  That  the  article  was  excellent 
I  know  from  experience,  and  there  could  be  no  physical  reason  why 
a  trade  such  as  that  of  the  Anglo- Swiss  condensed  milk  should  not 
spring  up. 

The  mine  of  wealth  that  exists  in  the  Irish  sea  Fishkbibs  maybe 
estimated  by  the  amount  of  fish  that  was  exported  from  Ireland  to 
England  in  one  year  (1879),  even  under  the  difficulties  which 
beset  this  branch  of  industry : — 


Towns. 

Herrings. 

Mackerel. 

Number  ot  Boxes 

(a  cwt.  each). 

Cod. 

London    

82,989 
3,667 

17,641 
9,113 
7,821 
6,910 
7,276 

22,755 

12,600 

27,004 
2,976 
3,000 

6,101 
7,111 
3»o8o 
I3»976 
S>°°5 

119500 
4,821 
3,374 

11,022 
1,276 
3,777 
3,499 

10,767 
4£81 

.Nottingham 

Bradford 

Manchester     

Sheffield 

Wolverhampton     

Leeds  

Liverpool ,. 

BirmiTighafi  

120,672 

79.841 

65,517 

£ 

Note. — Computing  the  herrings  at  32*.  per  box  (the  price  at  Liver-  \ 

pool),  the  amount  thus  realised  was    J      ,93>°T5 

Mackerel  (167,889  boxes  at  31*.  lorf.) 267,213 

Cod  (at  3J.  per  box)    166.551 

Total 626,84* 

The  money  returns  for  mackerel,  it  appears,  do  not  include  those 
-which  appear  in  the  table,  but  have  reference  to  the  KinsaJe  catch 
for  the  year.  Add  to  this  amount  45,039  boxes  of  salmon,  of  the 
value  of  422,240/.,  and  there  is  over  a  million  sterling  for  the  catch 
of  only  four  kinds  of  fish,  not  to  mention  the  oysters,  crabs,  and 
lobsters  and  other  harvests  of  the  sea.  The  statistics  of  the  Irish 
fisheries,  like  most  of  the  other  industries,  show  a  great  falling  off 
from  the  prosperity  of  former  days ;  for,  fifty  years  ago,  there  were 
1 13,000  men  and  boys  employed,  with  20,000  boats,  or  thereabouts; 
and  the  trade  gradually  declined  till  in  1858  there  was  only  52,000 
hands  and  12,000  boats.  Their  number  by  1878  had  decreased  still 
further  to  20,726  men  and  boys  and  5,759  boats.  The  year  1879 
showed  a  slight  turn  of  the  tide,  while  the  report  of  last  year 
placed  the  number  of  the  employed  at  24,548.  It  is  true  that  out 
of  this  number  17,813  men  and  447  boys  were  partly  occupied  in 
agriculture,  though  it  does  not  affect  the  merits  of  the  case,  and  is 
moreover  a  feature  of  all  agricultural  countries  with  a  coastline, 
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such  as  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Denmark.  There  is  no  donbt  but 
that  most  of  the  improved  condition  of  the  Irish  fisheries  arises 
partly  from  the  working  of  the  Reproductive  Loan  Fund,  which 
since  its  establishment  in  1875  has  issued  in  loans  over  3 1,000/.,  two- 
thirds  of  which  have  already  been  paid  back,  proving  at  once  the 
wisdom  of  fostering  the  industry  by  timely  help,  and  giving  the  lie 
to  assertions  that  such  assistance  demoralises  the  people.  A  great 
stimulus  to  the  fisheries  has  also  been  given  by  the  erection  of  piers 
and  little  harbours  all  along  the  coast.  Over  eighty  of  these  now 
exist,  furnishing  at  once  a  shelter  for  the  fishermen's  and  other 
boats,  and  a  nucleus  and  point  of  departure  for  a  fishing  trade. 
The  greatest  want,  however,  is  that  which  appertains  to  all  indus- 
trial undertakings — the  want  of  means  to  carry  the  fish  to  market — 
for  however  productive  the  fisheries,  they  are  more  or  less  wasted 
without  a  ready  transport.  It  is  stated  that  on  one  occasion  30,000 
mackerel  were  caught  in  Donegal  Bay,  which  was  obliged  to  be  used 
for  manure,  on  account  of  there  being  nothing  at  hand,  save  a  few 
cadgers'  carts,  to  take  the  fish  to  the  nearest  market ;  and  this  at  a 
time  when  mackerel  were  selling  in  London  for  gd.  a  piece.  Even 
the  local  Irish  markets  are  miserably  supplied  with  fish,  and  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  get  it.  I  read  in  the  "  Irish  Times  "  that  a 
large  purveyor  in  the  south,  who  could  have  sent  tons  of  fish  to 
Dublin,  obtained,  net,  as  his  payment,  after  transport  charges  and 
commission,  for  the  finest  cod  and  ling,  one  halfpenny  per  pound. 
The  fact  is  that  the  railway  system  in  Ireland  does  not  fulfil  its  mis- 
sion, either  in  quantity  or  quality  of  work ;  and  it  never  will  until 
some  individual  appears  on  the  scene  who  will  do  for  the  railways 
what  Biancom  did  for  the  public  by  his  well-devised  car  system. 
The  following  table  is  one  which  is  quite  in  keeping  with  the 
universal  stagnation,  and  is  one  great  cause  of  it  indeed  : — 


Length 

Number 

Traffic, 

Net  Traffic  Receipts 

Year. 

of  Line  Open. 

of  Passengers. 

Total  Receipts. 

Passengers  and  Goods* 

1865 ....... 

1,838 

13,173,649 

£ 
1,710,506 

900,592 

'66 

1,909 

13,074,017 

1,762,354 

858,294 

'67 

1,928 

14,008,663 

1,872,619 

890,554 

'68 

— 

— 

— 

— 

'69 

1,975 

14,009,912 

1,987,979 

996,293 

'70 

1,988 

14,324,613 

2,072,995 

1,043,785 

'71 

2,091 

15,547,934 

2,223,679 

1,090,795 

72 

2,101 

16,327,416 

2,385,166 

1,136,630 

•73 

2,127 

16,342,306 

2,540,997 

1,155,547 

74 

2,127 

16,535,578 

2,522,039 

1,121,773 

75 

2,148 

16,873,661 

2,633,103 

1,213,606 

76 

2,157 

17,356,263 

2,736,773 

1,303,215 

77 

2,203 

17,266,746 

2,769,544 

1,303,219 

78 

2,259 

17,881,146 

2,766,601 

1,287,248 

79 

2,285 

16,402,397 

2,572,935 

1,136,206 
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What  is  urgently  wanted  in  Ireland,  both  for  fisheries  and  every- 
thing else,  is  a  cheaper  system  of  railway  rates,  and  an  extension 
of  cheaply  made  light  railways  throughout  the  country,  and  especially 
to  the  coasts.  It  is  mentioned  in  the  fishery  report  for  1879,  that 
direct  steam  communication  between  England  and  Greenore  was 
established  by  the  London  and  North  Western  Company  in  1873. 
In  1875  the  number  of  fishing  boats  which  discharged  their  cargo 
at  that  port  was  412,  but  in  1879  had  increased  to  3,100.  If  the 
same  railway  company  were  to  make  a  line  from  their  port  at 
Greenore  to  Donegal  and  Killybegs,  the  traffic  in  fish  alone  would 
be  something  enormous,  aud  the  consumers  in  England  -would  be 
greatly  benefited.  Undoubtedly  too,  the  opening  up  of  the  country 
in  this  manner  would  bring  a  considerable  amount  of  money  into 
Ireland,  if  only  in  the  matter  of  English  tourists  and  visitors. 
Donegal,  Mayo,  Clare,  and  Kerry  counties  contain  coast  and 
mountain  scenery  of  the  highest  order,  which  is  far  less  known  to 
the  average  excursionist  than  the  fiords  of  Norway  or  the  passes  of 
the  Tyrol,  and  is  likely  to  be  so  as  long  as  the  commonest  form  of 
accommodation  in  the  shape  of  railways,  steamboats,  or  decent  hotels 
is  unprovided  for  those  whom  the  curiosity  to  see  uncivilised  lands, 
tempts  into  the  west  of  Ireland. 

And  now,  having  gathered  together  all  these  facts  to  prove  that 
(1)  industries  have  existed  and  flourished  in  Ireland,  and  (2)  that 
the  majority  of  these  industries  are  not  now  flourishing,  or  are 
extinct,  I  will  very  briefly  state  what  I  believe  may  be  in  time  a 
remedy  for  this  miserable  state  of  things.  I  offer  the  suggestions 
with  great  diffidence,  not  that  I  do  not  believe  in  them  myself,  bat 
because  my  main  object  is  to  rouse  individual  examination  and 
promote  discussion. 

Starting  therefore  with  the  firm  conviction  that  the  Irish 
difficulty  is  not  one  which  can  ever  be  solved  by  political  treatment, 
but  that  it  is  one  of  pure  social  and  industrial  economics,  I  have 
three  propositions : — 

1.  A  thorough  and  exhaustive  examination  should  be  made  of 
all  the  industrial  resources  of  which  Ireland  may  be  capable ;  her 
rocks,  minerals,  soils,  trees,  grasses,  bogs,  water,  and  in  fact  every 
natural  feature  should  be  minutely  observed,  in  order  that  we  may 
know  what  cam,  be  done,  and  what  cannot  be  done,  with  tho  ulterior 
object  of  utilising  the  resources  of  nature.  Many  a  well  intentioned 
undertaking  has  fallen  through,  simply  because  it  was  unsuited  to 
the  locality.  Let  us  have  some  definite  answer  to  the  questions : 
whether  the  coal  of  Ireland  cannot  be  won  more  cheaply  or  more 
productively,  and  if  not,  why  not  ?  whether  it  is  physically  impos- 
sible that  iron  should  not  be  profitably  smelted  there,  and  why  not? 
what  are  the  reasons  that  flax  is  not  grown  in  districts  confessed 
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by  all  experts  to  be  particularly  suitable  for  it  ?  why  the  woollen 
trade  cannot  be  extended  ?  why  is  not  the  utilisation  of  peat  fuel 
a  pronounced  success?  with  thousands  of  other  questions  of  a 
similar  nature.  If  ten  or  even  twenty  thousand  pounds  were 
expended  in  this  inquiry,  every  penny  of  it  would  bring  back  its 
value  a  hundred  thousand  fold ;  and  I  can  conceive  nothing  more 
reasonable  than  that  a  Royal  Commission  should  be  formed  to 
undertake  this  duty.  Millions  have  been  squandered  in  Ireland  at 
different  times,  without  a  tithe  of  the  claims  to  national  and  imperial 
consideration  which  this  present  subject  demands ;  and  it  is  very 
certain  that  such  a  movement  on  the  part  of  any  government  would 
meet  with  the  most  cordial  reception  and  assistance  in  every  county, 
borough,  and  township  in  Ireland. 

2.  Having  attained  this  necessary  basis  of  knowledge,  the 
next  point  is,  how  to  carry  out  the  development.  I  am  no  advocate 
for  sending  round  the  hat,  whether  for  an  individual  or  a  nation ; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  I  think  that  under  exceptional  circum- 
stances, we  are  justified  in  applying  exceptional  rules.  Nobody 
can  dispute  the  fact  that  Ireland  comes  under  a  very  exceptional 
category,  and  therefore  she  cannot  be  judged  by  the  ordinary  hard- 
and-fast  doctrines  of  trade.  It  is  clear  that  the  encouragement  of 
bounty  or  premium  (call  it  what  we  will)  was  the  chief  cause  of 
Ireland's  most  successful  industry,  viz.,  the  linen  trade,  taking  root ; 
and  we  are  at  this  moment  seeing  the  improvement  that  is  taking 
place  in  the  fisheries  from  the  application  of  this  same  principle.  If 
it  is  found  good  for  the  State  to  advance  a  loan  to  a  local  fishery, 
why  should  not  the  State  equally  advance  a  loan  to  help  to  found  a 
local  factory,  always  supposing  that  that  particular  industry  has  been 
certified  as  advisable  by  the  previous  examination  of  the  royal  com- 
mission ?  The  cases  are  identical,  and  the  treatment  may  therefore 
be  identical.  The  authorities  in  our  Indian  possessions  and  our 
colonies  pursue  a  wise  discretion,  when  they  offer  rewards  tending 
to  stimulate  invention  and  develop  discovery.  New  Zealand 
followed  this  plan  with  relation  to  Phoniwn  tenax  as  a  substitute 
for  hemp,  and  the  same  thing  was  done  in  India  with  regard  to  the 
capabilities  of  the  fibre  of  the  Rhcea.  The  sugar  making  processes 
in  the  Mauritius  owe  much  to  a  stimulus  of  this  sort,  and  parallel 
cases  may  be  met  with  in  many  other  countries.  Should  something 
of  the  kind  be  done  for  Ireland,  I  will  venture  to  say  that  a  solution 
of  many  of  the  vexed  points  referred  to  in  this  paper  will  soon  be 
forthcoming.  Amongst  objects  of  paramount  importance,  should 
be  the  construction  of  cheap  and  light  railways,  and  in  this  matter 
it  may  be  reasonably  expected  that  the  landowners  and  local 
magnates,  whether  residential  or  absentees,  would  see  the  absolute 
necessity  for  countenancing  them,  if  only  as  a  matter  of  self  interest. 
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Such  a  movement  as  this  would  of  itself  pretty  well  start  an  iron 
trade  in  Ireland,  besides  giving  work  for  several  years  to  a  large 
majority  of  the  unemployed,  while  the  advantages  of  the  future,  by 
opening  up  estates,  and  connecting  districts  with  the  sea  board  and 
the  fisheries,  would  give  a  largely  increased  permanent  value  to 
property.  If  some  such  course  as  this  were  followed,  the  ball 
would  be  set  rolling  in  the  direction  of  energy  and  inquiry,  and 
there  would  be  no  fear  of  that  demoralisation  and  pauperising  of 
the  people  which  theorists  at  a  distance,  well  off  themselves,  are 
so  fond  of  talking  about.  Ireland  has  sunk  down  so  far  into  the 
industrial  mire,  that  she  must  be  helped  out  of  it,  and  the  only 
question  is,  which  is  the  best  way  to  do  it  ? 

3.  Technical  and  industrial  education  must  be  attended  to,  so 
that,  simultaneously  with  the  providing  of  industrial  occupation, 
the  workers  may  be  also  got  ready  to  understand  its  value.  In 
schools  of  science  and  art,  Ireland  is  lamentably  deficient,  as  the 
following  table  for  1879  will  show : — 


Province. 

Place. 

Science 
Students. 

ArtStndeats. 

Leinster 

Dublin  (School  of  Science) 

„      (Metropolitan  School)    

„       (Queen  b  Institute)     

45 

21 
10 

4°3 

93 

260 

Cork  

Munstei*  ,„T— . 

Limerick    

107 

38 

381 

90 

Clonmel     

Belfast  

Ulster 

Londonderry 

Total   ...... 

76 

1.37* 

What  is  more  wanted,  perhaps,  than  science  and  art  schools,  are 
elementary  trade  schools,  or  at  all  events  a  course  of  trade  classes 
added  to  the  existing  system.  Even  considering  agriculture  to  be 
Ireland's  chief  industry,  it  is  surprising  that  there  is  no  veterinary 
college  in  Dublin,  and  that  the  class  books  used  in  the  national 
schools  contain  no  text  books  on  agriculture  or  horticulture. 

These  then  are  the  chief  points  in  which  I  consider  that  Ireland's 
future  prosperity  is  most  involved.  Bight  or  wrong,  I  do  at  all 
events  trust  that  the  attention  of  all  thinking  men  will  be  attracted 
to  this  most  important  national  subject. 
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Discussion  on  Mb.  Bevan's  Paper. 

Mr.  Evan  C.  Nipean  said  the  question  as  to  whether  the  industrial 
resources  of  Ireland  could  be  extended  in  any  way,  had  occupied 
the  attention  of  the  present  government.  Their  attention  was 
called  -to  it  in  this  way.  We  have  an  army  in  Ireland  of  30,000 
men,  not  50,000  as  many  public  men  had  recently  stated.  Some 
Irish  members  of  parliament,  and  some  of  the  Dublin  tradesmen, 
had  called  attention  to  the  fact,  that  whilst  every  soldier  on  the 
British  establishment  cost  100/.  a  year,  probably  not  more  than 
half  of  that  sum  is  spent  in  Ireland  for  the  soldiers  forming  the 
garrison.  To  some  extent  that  was  true,  and  the  reasons  for  it 
were  disclosed  in  Mr.  Bevan's  paper.  At  all  events,  at  the  desire 
of  the  Secretary  of  State,  he  had — as  having  charge  of  the  army 
contracts — looked  into  the  point,  and  had  made  some  endeavours  to 
encourage  Irish  industry,  but  had  not  succeeded  for  the  reasons 
he  would  mention.  With  regard  to  Mr.  Bevan's  paper,  after 
criticising  the  basis  upon  which  some  of  the  figures  were  founded, 
and  remarking  that  they  were  not  entirely  discouraging,  Mr.  Nepean 
went  on  to  allude  to  those  matters  he  had  specially  looked  into ;  the 
first  was  in  reference  to  Irish  coal.  Mr.  Bevan  had  started,  upon 
the  high  authority  of  Sir  Robert  Kane,  with  the  fallacy  that  the 
coal  is  of  excellent  quality.  He  (the  speaker)  had  contracts  in 
Ireland  extending  over  the  whole  country,  and  not  one  single  ton  of 
Irish  coal  is  burnt  or  indeed  offered  under  them.  For  house  pur- 
poses it  is  quite  unsuitable.  Scotch  and  Welsh  coal  are  also  much 
cheaper.  You  have  it  from  the  factory  inspector  that  an  Irishman 
will  only  raise  113  tons  per  annum,  whilst  a  miner  in  Lancashire  or 
Durham  will  raise  300  tons.  The  result  is  that  the  average  price  of 
coal  in  Ireland  is  12*.  per  ton  at  the  pit's  mouth,  as  against  7$.  6d. 
in  South  Wales.  The  average  price  of  Scotch  coals  screened  in 
Glasgow  for  shipment  is  7*.  3d.  In  consequence  the  coal  for  the 
troops  at  Carrickfergus  (Scotland)  can  be  obtained  for  us.  gd. ;  in 
Belfast,  Scotch  coal  is  130.;  in  Cork,  Scotch  and  South  Welsh 
138.  1  id.  Again,  the  ordinary  Irish  coal  is  not  suitable  for  gas, 
though  a  certain  amount  of  cannel  coal  is  produced.  It  is  not 
generally  known  that  throughout  Ireland — except  Dublin,  where  it 
is  16 — the  Act  of  Parliament  only  require  12 -candle  gas  as  against 
16  in  England.  Mr.  Bevan  does  not  say  for  what  purpose  the  coal 
raised  in  Ireland  is  used,  but  it  is  probably  burnt  in  the  cabins  of 
the  people.  Then  going  to  the  question  of  iron  ore.  Though  unable, 
at  short  notice,  to  verify  all  the  figures,  Mr.  Nepean  believed  he 
was  right  in  stating  that  between  five  and  six  tons  of  material  are 
required  to  produce  one  ton  of  pig  iron.  It  stands  to  reason  there- 
fore, he  added,  if  you  look  on  the  map,  that  when  the  iron  ore  and 
the  coal  fields  are  not  very  near  together,  the  rate  for  coal  being  128., 
the  cost  of  moving  it,  and  the  cost  of  raising  the  ore,  will  more  than 
swamp  the  production  of  iron.  Of  course  the  opinions  of  Sir  Robert 
Kane,  to  which  Mr.  Bevan  refers,  were  given  at  a  time  when  the 
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manufacture  of  iron  and  the  raising  of  coal  in  England  were  very 
different  to  what  they  now  are.   There  is  no  doubt  at  all  that,  how- 
ever good  the  quality  of  the  iron  ore — and  that  in  Ireland  is  good, 
for  it  is  exported  to  South  Wales,  Lancashire,  Scotland,  and  the 
United  States — it  cannot  be  smelted  on  the  spot  and  made  into  pig 
iron,  much  less  into  manufactured  iron,  unless  there  be  a  very  for- 
tunate combination  of  circumstances,  such  as  exists  in  the  Middles- 
borough  district,  where  practically  the  coal,  the  iron  ore,  and  the 
limestone  are  together.    Then  go  to  the  question  of  the  linen*  trade. 
There  is  great  competition  with  Holland,  France,  Germany,  and 
especially  Belgium.      This  latter  country  sends  us  some  million 
pounds  of  yarns,  which  fact  perhaps  accounts  for  the  diminution  in 
spinning  machinery  in  Ireland  referred  to.     There  ia  no  room  for 
what  Mr.  Be  van  advocates — the  extension  of  the  linen  factories  in 
the  southern  counties  of  Ireland.  When  Dundee,  Leeds,  and  Belfast 
are  able  to  meet  the  whole  wants  of  our  clients,  no  more  extension 
is  called  for.     If  you  will  examine  the  Board  of  Trade  returns,  yon 
will  see  that,  though  we  have  done  a  larger  business  lately,  we  have 
practically  not  got  so  much  money  for  it  as  we  did  last  year.    The 
reason  of  the  gradual  diminution  in  the  woollen  industry  in  Ireland 
is  probably  this :  in  the  year  1855  we  imported  5  million  pounds  of 
rags ;  in  1880 — the  last  complete  year  we  have — we  imported  86 
million  pounds  of  rags.    In  the  interim  a  very  large  shoddy  industry 
has  arisen  in  Yorkshire,  principally  at  Dewsbury  and  Batley.  These 
•  rags  come  from  every  district  of  England  and  Ireland,  as  well  as 
from  foreign  countries,  and  are  converted  into  shoddy  at  these 
places.     The  old  Irish  industry  was  in  pure  woollen  goods.     These 
goods  have  been  imitated  in  Yorkshire  at  a  considerable  reduction 
in  price.     Probably  more  than  half  of  what  is  sold  in  Dublin  as 
Irish  frieze  is  made  in  Yorkshire.     To  return  to  my  own  business: 
I  was  empowered  by  the  Secretary  of  State  to  say  to  Irish  manu- 
facturers, "  There  are  a  good  number  of  articles  which  we  shall  he 
glad  to  buy  in  Ireland.     Our  pattern  rooms  are  at  Pimlico  and 
Woolwich,  which  you  can  inspect,  and  we  will,  if  you  wish,  give 
you  trial  orders ;  and  if  we  find  a  large  amount  of  business  follows, 
we  will  consider  the  question  of  instituting  an  inspection  depart- 
ment at  Dublin,  so  that  you  may  have  every  inducement  to  tender 
for  supplies."     I  advertised  that  in  every  paper,1  north,  south,  east, 
and  west  in  Ireland,  that  is  on  the  Treasury  list.   In  the  result,  after 
some  delay,  five  or  six  manufacturers  came  forward.     These  visited 
Pimlico  and  Woolwich,  but  two  only,  a  maker  of  tools  and  a  horsehair 
manufacturer,  persevered  so  far  as  to  demand  and  obtain  trial  orders. 
That  is  the  position  of  affairs  at  the  present  time.     It  really  comes 
to  this:  the  Irish  people  do  not  appear  to  want  the  manufactures; 
the  nature  of  those  in  the  north-east  is  much  like  that  of  the  people 
in  Scotland ;  they  are  a  hardy,  industrious  race,  and  where  a  manu- 
facture is  planted  in  their  midst,  like  that  for  linen  in  Belfast,  they 
take  to  it  kindly ;  but  the  vast  majority  of  the  people  who  live  in 
the  west  and  south  are  cottagers,  and  they  are  rooted  to  the  soil 
Their  idea  of  home  is  not  Ireland  as  a  whole,  but  the  spot  or  neigh- 
bourhood in.  which  they  have  been  born  and  reared,  and  they  know 
very  little  of  other  parts  of  their  own  county.     To  ask  these  people 
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to  migrate  to  another  part  of  Ireland  to  take  np  manufactures, 
would  be  as  much  expatriation  as  to  ask  them  to  emigrate  to  Canada 
or  America ;  and  it  is  almost  impossible  to  expect  that  they  will  do 
it.  My  impression  is,  that  whilst  yon  have  half-a-millibn  of  small 
occupiers  who  can  exist  upon  their  holdings,  you  will  never  get 
manufactures  to  take  a  firm  hold ;  you. have  the  linen  trade,  and 
perhaps  that  will  increase.  I  think  Mr.  Guinness's  movement  to 
erect  a  large  woollen  factory  in  Dublin  at  a  cost,  it  is  said,  of 
200,000/.,  may  prove1  a  success.  Lord  Waterford,  who  has  been 
referred  to  by  Mr.  Bevan,  is  credited  with  considerable  income  from 
his  woollen  factory,  and  if  he  can  make  this  he  is  scarcely  likely  to 
shut  it  up.  But  these  are  isolated  movements,  and  judging  from 
what  I  have  read  or  been  told  of  the  character  of  the  people,  I  am 
afraid,  though  I  think  Mr.  Bevan's  suggestion  a  most  beneficent 
arrangement  so  far  as  Ireland  is  concerned,  that  the  result  of  the 
inquiry  of  the  royal  commission  he  proposed  would  not  be  to  attain 
the  objects  he  seeks. 

Mr.  H.  Moncreiff  Paul  said  that  the  reasons  for  the  decline  in 
the  agricultural  population  between  1841  and  1851  and  1851  and 
1861  were  not  far  to  seek.  In  1848  there  was  the  potato  famine, 
followed  by  the  discovery  of  gold  in  California.  After  1851  there 
were  the  gold  discoveries  in  Australia.  These  induced  emigration, 
as  the  life  in  the  gold  fields  had  great  attractions  for  the  Irish 
peasant,  who  preferred  piece  and  contract  work,  or  working  on  his 
own  account,  to  labouring  at  daily  or  weekly  wages  for  another. 
The  Irishman  is  averse  to  the  steady  plodding  work  necessary  to 
the  agriculturist.  The  decline  in  the  Irish  woollen  trade  is  owing 
to  the  competition  of  colonial  coarse  wools,  which  are  preferred, 
not  only  to  English,  but  Irish  growths ;  and  the  development  of 
the  shoddy  trade  in  Yorkshire,  alluded  to  by  a  previous  speaker, 
together  with  the  present  fashion  in  ladies'  apparel,  have  also  tended 
to  prevent  the  more  extended  use  of  Irish  woollen  materials ;  but 
this  was  only  a  temporary  check  to  the  trade.  Cork  butter  being 
well  adapted  for  shipment  to  a  distance,  had  been  largely  consumed 
in  the  Australian  colonies  in  past  years,  but  as  the  colonists  had 
now  become  makers,  Ireland  had  lost  that  market,  without  seeking 
to  introduce  the  improvements  requisite  to  enable  her  successfully 
to  compete  with  Brittany  and  Normandy,  as  well  as  the  other 
countries  mentioned  by  Mr.  Bevan,  in  the  production  of  butter. 
The  hog  industry  in  Ireland  has  not  developed  as  it  has  done  in 
America  by  reason  of  the  absence  of  cheap  food  for  rearing  pies. 
In  America  maize  was  plentiful,  and  the  export  of  bacon  from  the 
United  States  was,  as  has  been  well  said,  a  cheap  method  of  pack- 
ing maize.  As  a  free  trader,  he  deprecated  anything  like  protection 
to  Irish  industries.  Sufficient  protection  was  afforded  in  the  cost 
of  transport  from  other  competing  countries.  New  Zealand 
Phonium  tenax  was  not  a  substitute  for  flax,  but  hemp,  being 
largely  used  for  rope-making  purposes  and  in  the  construction  of 
telegraph  cables. 

Mr.  Rowland  Hamilton  said  that  in  England  also  we  were 
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already  familiar  with  such  transfers  of  trade  as  had  taken  place  in 
Ireland;  the  ship-building  industry  for  instance  had  to  a  great 
extent  gone  from  the  Thames  to  the  Clyde,  and  that  of  iron  ores 
from  Sussex ;  the  coal  raised  in  the  north  at  the  present  moment 
was  brought  into  sharp  competition  in  Somersetshire  with  produce 
raised  in  that  county  itself.  He  contended  that  Ireland  is  to  be 
improved  not  so  much  by  large  undertakings,  as  by  the  cultivating 
of  its  industries  by  many  men  who  are  sure  of  reaping  the  fruits  of 
their  own  industry,  and  can  supply  personal  supervision  and  con- 
stant instruction  in  the  industries  required.  England  in  former 
days  had  owed  a  good  deal  in  agriculture  to  the  training  of  its 
"  squires,"  men  with  comparatively  small  estates,  the  working  of 
which  they  personally  superintended,  while  taking  their  part  abo 
in  all  the  needful  work  of  local  administration.  To  refer  to  another 
point,  Mr.  Bevan  said  that  about  half  the  population  under  15  years 
old  should  be  engaged  in  some  productive  work :  this  would  imply 
that  children  should  leave  school  soon  after  6.  He  hoped  no  School 
Board  officers  shared  this  opinion. 

Mr.  James  Wilson  said  that,  judging  from  the  remarks  of  gen- 
tlemen who  had  spoken,  he  would  be  induced  to  despair  of  Ireland. 
Mr.  Nepean  had  contradicted  himself,  inasmuch  as  after  declaring 
that  woollen  manufactures  could  not  succeed  in  the  south  of  Ireland, 
he  mentioned  that  the  Marquis  of  Waterford  was  making  4,000/. 
a  year  from  that  industry,  while  he  prophesied  for  Mr.  Guinness 
a  great  success  in  his  movement.  From  personal  knowledge 
Mr.  Wilson  testified  that  some  of  the  coal  of  Ireland  was  of  excel- 
lent quality.  From  a  combination  of  circumstances  that  could  not 
be  gone  into  without  trenching  on  matters  hardly  befitting  that 
occasion,  Ireland's  industries  were  in  their  present  state.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  exorbitant  royalties  exacted  by  owners  of  the  sol 
the  backward  state  of  communication  and  other  things,  had  combined 
to  retard  the  development  of  such  coal  mining  as  would  certainly 
be  otherwise  carried  on.  Mr.  Wilson,  after  quoting  Professor  Hnll's 
estimate  of  Ireland's  coal  possessions  as  182,280,000  tons,  expressed 
his  conviction  that  Ireland  would  never  reap  much  advantage  from 
those  possessions,  for  she  had  been ,  unfortunate  in  the  geological 
ages,  and  the  fiat  of  nature  was  upon  this  head  against  her.  But 
there  were  other  industries  which  Ireland  is  eminently  qualified  to 
take  a  leading  part  in,  notably  that  of  pottery,  for  she  had  the  largest 
development  of  the  raw  material  to  be  found  anywhere  in  the 
United  Kingdom ;  besides  which  the  Irish  people  had  great  natural 
taste,  such  as  would  help  them  in  this  direction.  The  linen  manu- 
facture had  taken  root.  Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill  admitted  that  it 
might  be  useful  to  foster  industry,  and  he  (Mr.  Wilson)  could  not 
help  thinking  that  when  this  country  doles  out  money  to  Ireland 
for  various  purposes  for  the  supply  of  the  wants  of  the  people,  it 
would  often  be  better  spent  in  creating  or  fostering  industry.  He 
did  not  see  why,  if  landowners  would  do  their  duty,  flax  might  not 
be  grown  in  the  south  of  Ireland.  Technical  schools  might  be 
established  to  teach  the  people  agriculture  and  trade,  and  the 
Government  might  help  by  connecting  the  agricultural  with  the 
normal  schools. 
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Mr.  W.  Martin  Wood  alluded  to  the  analogy  presented  between 
Ireland  and  India,  in  regard  to  their  enormons  capabilities,  latent 
resources,  and  so  on.  There  was  an  immense  gap  between  that 
and  the  production,  and  the  question  is  how  to  bridge  it  over  ? 
The  first  two  speakers  threw  their  audience  back  upon  the  old 
despairing  feeling  which  so  many  had  about  Ireland,  and  at  times 
almost  about  India.  He  urged  the  encouragement  of  the  opposite 
feeling  however,  that  the  industrial  energy  and  capacity  of  Ireland 
can  be  restored.  Ireland  has  all  the  requisites  for  progress  except 
one,  that  is  capital.  It  is  exactly  the  case  with  India.  The 
question  is,  how  is  working  capital  to  be  obtained  for  both  countries. 
The  industrial  regeneration  of  Ireland  is  not  to  be  looked  for  in 
large  undertakings,  but  in  a  number  of  tentative,  moderate,  and 
manageable  enterprises. 

Mr.  C.  Walford  spoke  of  the  one  thing  missed  in  Ireland — the 
energy  of  the  people.  All  the  enterprising  young  men  leave  the 
country.  They  go  to  Canada,  the  United  States,  and  elsewhere. 
Many  industrial  enterprises  he  had  visited  in  those  countries  had 
been  managed  by  energetic  young  Irishmen.  So  long  as  brain 
power  goes  away,  so  long  will  manufacturing  enterprise  famish. 
The  present  state  of  things  exist,  and  he  did  not  think  a  royal 
commission,  or  bounties,  or  any  other  method  of  wet-nursing 
industries,  would  compensate  for  that  loss  of  power  and  energy 
which  alone  could  make  a  country  great. 

Mr.  Bbvan  in  reply  said  he  thought  all  the  speakers  had  run 
very  much  in  the  same  course  except  in  matters  of  detail.  With 
regard  to  what  Mr.  Nepean  had  said,  that  one  of  the  great  neces- 
sities of  the  iron  trade  was  to  have  the  coal  and  iron  together,  he 
(Mr.  Bevan)  had  endeavoured  to  show  that  such  was  the  case  in 
Ireland,  and  upon  that  very  reason  he  founded  his  hopes  that  an 
iron  trade  might  be  fostered.  As  regards  the  coal,  it  never  did 
rank  high,  and  he  did  not  suppose  it  ever  would,  but  he  did  not 
agree  that  it  was  worthless.  A  good  deal  depended  upon  the  way 
in  which  a  colliery  is  worked,  as  he  had  found  by  experience,  and 
he  could  not  help  thinking  that  one  of  the  great  drawbacks  in 
regard  to  Irish  coal  is  bad  working;  at  the  same  time  he  was 
anxious  to  ascertain  how  far  the  exorbitant  royalties  referred  to 
had  knocked  the  coal  industry  on  the  head.  He  thought  Mr.  Nepean 
in  his  remarks  took  away  the  element  of  hope.  Things  are  very 
bad  in  Ireland,  as  bad  perhaps  as  they  can  be,  but  that  is 
no  reason  why  an  attempt  should  not  be  made  to  make  them 
better.  We  are  too  apt  to  assume  in  England  that  things  must 
remain  bad  because  they  have  always  been  so,  and  he  thought  a 
great  reason  for  Irish  deficiency  in  industry  is  because  the  people 
have  no  hope.  He  believed  that  if  shown  how  they  can  better 
their  position  and  become  more  self-dependent, — he  would  not  say 
by  large  industries,  for  he  believed  small  industries  afforded  the 
real  way  to  Irish  improvement — if  shown  that  money  is  put  within 
their  reach,  the  Irish  peasantry  is  shrewd  enough  to  grasp  at  it. 
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I. — The  Agricultural  Returns  for  the  Tear  1881. 

The  following  report  of  Mr.  R.  Giffen,  chief  of  the  statistical 
and  commercial  department  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  on  the  Agri- 
cultural Returns  of  Great  Britain  for  the  year  1881,  with  summary 
tables,  is  given  in  continuation  of  a  series  of  similar  notices  to  be 
found  in  the  Society's  Journal  for  previous  years : — 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  submit  the  agricultural  returns  of  Great 
Britain  for  the  year  1881,  with  summary  returns  for  Ireland  for 
the  same  year.  The  data  for  Great  Britain  have  been  collected  as 
usual  by  the  officers  of  the  Inland  Revenue,  while  the  figures  lor 
Ireland  have  been  supplied  to  the  Board  of  Trade  by  the  registrar- 
general  for  Ireland.  The  data  for  the  Isle  of  Man.  and  the  Channel 
Islands,  which  are  included  in  the  general  totals,  have  been  collected 
by  officers  under  the  direction  of  the  respective  governors  of  those 
districts.  The  date  for  which  the  returns  in  Great  Britain,  the  Isle 
of  Man,  and  the  Channel  Islands,  were  directed  to  be  obtained,  as 
has  been  the  case  for  several  years  past,  was  the  4th  of  June.  A 
summary  was  also  published  on  the  15th  of  August,  two  dajs 
earlier  than  in  any  previous  year,  subject  of  course  to  the  usual 
corrections  in  the  completed  return. 

"  The  extent  to  which  the  farmers  of  Great  Britain  make  actual 
returns,  instead  of  leaving  the  officers  of  the  Inland  Revenue 
Department  to  make  estimates  of  their  own,  remains  much  the 
same  as  in  previous  years  ;  the  estimates  are  only  a  very  small  per- 
centage of  the  total.  The  number  of  separate  returns  obtained 
from  occupiers  of  land  in  Great  Britain  has  been  550,457,  and  from 
owners  of  live  stock  only  4,861,  making  a  total  of  555*318,  while 
the  returns  obtained  by  estimate  were  16,452,  or  about  2-9  per  cent 
only  of  the  total.  The  acreage  obtained  by  estimate  amounts  to 
1,584,218,  out  of  a  total  of  32,21 1,512  returned,  or  5  per  cent  In 
1880  the  number  of  returns  obtained  from  occupiers  was  554*058, 
and  from  owners  of  live  stock  only  5,001,  making  a  total  of  559,059, 
while  the  number  obtained  by  estimate  was  16,097,  so  that  there 
was  a  small  increase  both  in  number  and  percentage  in  1881  as 
compared  with  1880.  As  regards  the  acreage  estimated,  however, 
the  result  is  different.  The  acreage  estimated  in  1880  was  1,640.571 
acres,  or  56,353  acres  more  than  in  1881,  the  percentage  of  the 
whole  acreage  dealt  with  being,  however,  much  the  same.  It  has 
again  to  be  noticed  as  in  former  years  that  while  in  Scotland  the 
percentage   of    returns    obtained   by  estimate  is   larger  than  in 
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England  as  regards  numbers,  being  over  6  per  cent,  in  Scotland  as 
compared  with  2 "8  per  cent,  in  England,  yet  the  acreage  estimated 
is  in  proportion  much  less,  being-  o*8  per  cent,  only  in  Scotland  as 
compared  with  6' 3  per  cent,  in  England.  In  Wales  the  number  of 
estimated  returns  is  the  smallest  in  proportion,  being  61  only  out  of 
59,000,  or  barely  o*i  per  cent.,  and  the  acreage  represented  being 
oai  per  cent,  of  the  total.  It  would  seem  that  in  England  the  class 
of  occupiers  not  making  returns  are  engaged  in  farming  on  a  larger 
scale  than  the  class  of  occupiers  not  making  returns  in  Scotland 
or  Wales.  In  England  the  average  acreage  of  the  occupiers  not 
making  returns  is  about  135  acres,  and  in  Scotland  *]\  acres  only. 
It  appears,  in  fact,  that  in  Scotland  the  great  number  of  occupiers 
who  do  not  make  returns  are  in  the  counties  of  Inverness,  and  Boss 
and  Cromarty,  the  number  in  Inverness  being  1,815,  and  Boss  and 
Cromarty  2,956,  or  4,771  altogether  oat  of  a  total  of  4,890  esti- 
mated.* In  England  the  number  and  percentage  of  estimates  are 
more  generally  distributed,  some  of  the  most  important  counties 
agriculturally  showing  large  figures.  It  is  to  be  noticed,  however, 
especially  in  England,  that  the  tone  of  the  collectors  as  regards  the 
disposition  of  farmers  to  make  returns  is  in  many  districts  more 
and  more  satisfactory  every  year,  and  on  the  whole  there  is  a  steady 
improvement.  The  percentage  of  estimates  is  now  too  small  to 
have  any  effect  on  the  trustworthiness  of  the  general  results,  the 
estimates  themselves  being  made  with  care  by  the  officers  of  the 
Inland  Revenue  Department,  but  the  collection  of  the  returns 
being  primarily  for  the  benefit  of  the  agricultural  interests  it  may 
be  hoped  that  the  small  percentage  of  farmers  who  now  stand  out 
and  make  no  returns  will  diminish,  so  that  the  labour  now  thrown 
on  the  officers  of  the  Inland  Revenue  will  be  reduced,  and  the  data 
for  the  general  results  obtained  will  be  quite  uniform  throughout. 

"  A  few  changes  have  been  made  in  the  usual  tables  appended 
to  the  return,  which  will  be  noticed  in  the  course  of  this  report,  but 
it  may  be  useful  to  mention  at  the  outset  that  there  is  included  an 
amended  return  as  to  woods  (Table  No.  3)  which  is  the  samo  return 
as  that  included  in  last  year's  report,  but  with  corrections  which 
the  further  inquiries  referred  to  in  the  last  report  as  in  progress 
have  shown  to  be  necessary.  There  is  also  included  (Table  No.  6) 
a  special  return  of  unoccupied  farms  or  parts  of  farms  of  not  less 
than  five  acres  unoccupied  or  not  in  cultivation,  which  has  been 
obtained  in  consequence  of  a  desire  very  generally  expressed,  and 
specially  in  pursuance  of  a  promise  made  by  the  president  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  in  reply  to  a  question  by  Mr.  Barclay  in  the  House 
of  Commons  on  the  21st  of  March  last. 

**  Of  the  returns  which  have  been  thus  obtained,  the  following 
appear  to  be  the  general  results.  In  Great  Britain  the  area  reported 
to  be  cultivated  in  1881  amounts  to  32,212,000  acres  as  compared 
with  32,102,000  acres  in  1880,  an  increase  of  110,000  acres  in  all, 
which  is  ascribed  by  the  collectors  for  the  most  part  to  the  enclosure 

•  With  regard  to  these  counties  it  should  also  be  explained  that  to  a  large 
extent  the  returns  said  to  be  made  by  estimate  in  these  counties  are  not  really 
estimates,  but  actual  statements  which  the  collectors  have  taken  down  verbally 
from  the  smaller  occupiers  who  are  Gaelic  speaking,  and  are  sometimes  withont  a 
sufficient  knowledge  of  the  English  language  to  fill  up  the  forms  themselves. 
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or  reclamation  of  mountain  and  waste  land  in  different  parts  of  the 
country,  and  is  due  in  a  very  small  degree  to  greater  accuracy  in 
the  returns,  which  are  now  more  largely  compared  with,  the  ordnance 
survey.  The  increase,  as  has  been  the  case  for  some  years,  is 
exclusively  in  permanent  pasture,  the  acreage  under  tillage  rather 
tending  to  diminish.  The  area  under  corn  crops  is  8,848,000  acres 
only  as  compared  with  8,876,000  acres  in  1880,  a  decrease  of  28,000 
acres.  The  area  under  green  crops  is  3,510,000  acres  as  compared 
with  3,476,000,  an  increase  of  3  4,000  acres  only.  The  area  under  clover 
and  grasses  under  rotation  is  4,342,000  acres,  a  decrease  of  92,000 
acres;  and  the  area  under  arable  lands  altogether  is  17,568,000  acres 
as  compared  with  1 7,67  5,000  in  1880,  a  decrease  of  1 07,000  acres.  The 
increase  in  permanent  pasture,  on  the  other  hand,  is  216,000  acres, 
from  14,427,000  acres  in  1880  to  14,643,000  acres  in  the  present 
year.  A  movement  which  has  gone  on  without  interruption  almost 
since  the  commencement  of  these  returns,  and  which  has,  in  con- 
junction with  some  changes  in  definition  which  ought  of  course  to 
be  allowed  for,  increased  the  area  under  permanent  pasture  from 
12,435,000  acres  in  1871  to  14,427,000  acres  in  1880,  while  the 
arable  area  fell  from  18,403,000  to  17,675,000  acres,  has  thus  been 
continued  during  the  present  year.  This  continued  decrease  in 
arable  land  and  increase  of  permanent  pasture  is  unanimously 
ascribed  by  the  collectors  in  the  present  as  in  former  years  to  the 
low  prices  of  grain  and  the  pressure  of  American  competition.  As 
regards  live  stock,  again,  the  one  leading  fact  to  notice  is  the  large 
decrease  in  sheep.  The  total  number  of  cattle  is  5,911,642,  as 
compared  with  5,912,046  in  1880,  showing  hardly  any  change.  The 
number  of  pigs  has  increased  from  2  millions  to  2,048,000, — not  an 
important  difference  in  amount  looking  to  the  returns  generally, 
'  pigs '  forming  the  least  important  portion  of  the  live  stock.  But 
the  decrease  in  sheep  is  about  8  per  cent.,  from  26,619,000  to 
24,581,000,  or  2,038,000.  The  decrease,  which  is  pretty  equally 
distributed  over  England,  Wales,  and  Scotland,  is  ascribed  to  the 
severe  weather  of  last  winter  and  spring,  which  killed  large  num- 
bers, to  a  bad  lambing  season  in  many  districts,  especially  in  the 
north,  and  to  '  liver  rot,*  which  not  only  was  widely  fatal,  bat 
caused  farmers  to  sacrifice  their  stocks.  The  decrease,  it  may  be 
remarked,  is  the  more  important  as  it  succeeds  a  decrease  which 
has  been  going  on  by  steps  since  1874,  when  the  total  was  30,3 144000, 
the  reduction  from  that  time  to  the  present  being  5,733,000,  or  about 
19  per  cent.  Horses  on  the  other  hand  show  a  small  increase  over 
last  year,  which  is  the  more  satisfactory  as  there  has  been  a  great 
increase  on  this  head  for  a  good  many  years  past,  and  there  would 
appear  to  be  some  reason  for  thinking  that  the  breeding  and  rearing 
of  horses  is,  in  fact,  to  some  extent  taking  the  place  of  the  industry 
of  raising  other  descriptions  of  live  stock. 

"  The  variations  in  the  details  of  particular  crops  or  of  particular 
parts  of  the  country  do  not  seem  to  be  of  great  interest,  and  are 
little  remarked  on  by  the  collectors  in  their  observations.  As 
regards  corn  crops,  the  most  important  fact,  apart  from  the  slight 
decrease  in  the  total,  seems  to  be  that  there  has  been  a  diminution 
of  the  area  under  both  wheat  and  barley,  and  an  increase  of  the 
area  under   oats.     Tho   total   under  wheat  is  2,806,000  acres,  a 
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decrease  of  103,000  acres  from  1880 ;  and  under  barley  2,442,000 
acres,  a  decrease  of  25,000  acres  from  1880;  while  under  oats  the 
total  is  2,901,000  acres,  an  increase  of  104,000  acres  over  1880. 
Among  the  minor  corn  crops  there  is  an  increase  of  1 4,000  acres  in 
the  area  under  beans,  and  a  decrease  of  18,000  acres  under  peas. 
The  decrease  in  wheat  and  barley  and  increase  in  oats  are  exclu- 
sively in  England  and  Wales,  the  changes  in  Scotland  being  rather 
in  the  opposite  direction.  As  regards  green  crops  again,  the  most 
important  variations,  apart  from  the  small  increase  already  noticed, 
appear  to  be  an  increase  of  28,000  acres  in  potatoes,  1 1,000  acres  in 
turnips,  and  8,000  acres  in  vetches,  and  a  decrease  of  18,000  acres 
in  the  area  under  cabbage,  kohl-rabi,  and  rape.  Among  the  minor 
crops  there  is  a  diminution  from  8,985  acres  to  6,534  acres  under 
flax,  and  from  66,698  acres  to  64,943  acres  under  hops.  There  is 
also  a  decrease  of  1 7,000  acres  in  bare  fellow,  contrasting,  however, 
with  the  large  increase  of  91,000  acres  last  year,  so  that  there  is 
still  an  increase  compared  with  1879.  The  changes  in  clover  and 
permanent  pasture  above  noticed  call  for  no  further  remark. 

"  As  regards  live  stock,  there  are  some  rather  interesting  changes 
in  detail,  in  addition  to  the  above  great  reduction  in  the  total  of 
sheep  and  lambs.  Thus,  in  cattle  where  the  aggregate  is  substan- 
tially unchanged,  it  is  found  that  there  is  an  increase  of  29,000  in 
the  number  of  cows  and  heifers  in  milk  or  in  calf,  an  increase  of 
45,000  in  the  number  of  other  cattle  of  two  years  and  above,  and  a 
decrease  of  74,000  in  the  number  of  other  cattle  under  two  years. 
How  far  these  changes  indicate  more  or  less  favourable  conditions  for 
the  increase  of  production  and  stock,  it  will  be  for  those  specially 
acquainted  with  the  subject  to  consider,  but  for  the  present  it  would 
seem  the  increase  is  in  the  more  valuable  stock.  In  sheep  again, 
the  decrease  of  2  millions  is  almost  equally  distributed  in  amount 
between  sheep  one  year  old  and  above,  and  sheep  under  one  year, 
and  is  thus  heaviest  in  proportion  in  sheep  under  one  year.  Thus, 
while  the  diminution  in  sheep  one  year  and  above  is  from  17,186,000 
to  16,143,000,  or  about  6  per  cent.,  the  decrease  in  sheep  and  lambs 
under  one  year  is  from  9,433,000  to  8,438,000,  or  about  io£  per 
cent.  The  proportions  in  each  class  in  England,  Wales,  and 
Scotland,  respectively,  appear  to  correspond  generally  with  those 
for  the  whole  of  Great  Britain,  with  the  exception  of  sheep  under 
one  year  in  Wales,  where1  the  decrease  is  over  14  per  cent.  The 
severity  of  the  winter  in  Wales,  according  to  the  reports  of  the 
collectors,  was  intense,  and  in  particular  counties  there  is  a  still 
larger  percentage  of  decrease,  as  there  is  in  one  or  two  of  the 
Scotch  counties.  There  being  no  classification  of  pigs  according  to. 
age,  as  there  is  for  cattle  and  sheep,  it  is  not  possible  to  add  any- 
thing in  detail  to  what  is  above  stated.  The  increase  of  48,000  is 
almost  wholly  in  England  and  Wales.  As  regards  horses,  the 
increase  is  pretty  equally  distributed  over  the  various  description?, 
with  the  exception  of  mares  kept  solely  for  the  purposes  of  breeding, 
in  which  there  is  a  small  diminution.  The  importation  of  horses 
into  the  United  Kingdom  from  abroad,  as  well  as  of  other  kinds  of 
agricultural  produce,  continues  to  go  on  steadily,  although  in  this 
case  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  continuous  increase  of  the  home  stock. 
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In  1879,  the  number  of  horses  imported  was  15,246;  in  1880,  the 
number  was  9,264;  and  in  1881,  to  the  end  of  August,  the  number 
has  been  6,632  as  compared  with  6,596  in  the  corresponding  period 
of  1880.  Unfortunately,  since  the  abolition  of  the  duty  on  horses 
in  1874,  there  have  been  no  statistics  of  the  number  of  horses 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  exclusive  of  those  which  come  into  the 
Agricultural  Returns  as  being  used  in  agriculture  or  as  brood 
mares  and  their  foals. 

"  The  figures  for  Ireland  exhibit  changes  of  a  somewhat  differ- 
ent character.     Instead  of  an  increase  there  is  a  decrease  of  53,000 
acres  in  the  cultivated  area,  which  is  no  doubt  partly  due  to  the 
difficulty   of    distinguishing    between  permanent    and    mountain 
pasture.     So  far  then  there  may  be  no  real  difference  between  the 
changes  in  Ireland  and  Great  Britain,  but  there  is  a  real  difference 
in  the  other  changes,  the  area  under  both  corn  and  green  crops 
having  increased  in  Ireland,  while  the  area  under  permanent  pasture 
has  diminished  even  more  than  the  above  diminution  in  the  total 
area  cultivated.    Corn  crops  have  increased  altogether  10,000  acres, 
and  it  appears  that  this  corresponds  very  closely  to  the  increase  of 
the  acreage  under  oats,  an  increase  of  6,000  acres  under  wheat 
being  balanced  by  a  decrease  of  equal  amount  under  barley.    Green 
crops  again  have  increased  21,000  acres,  but  this  is  found  to  he 
almost  exclusively  due  to  the  large  increase  of  34,000  acres  under 
potatoes,  there  being  a  slight  decrease  under  the  heads  of  turnips, 
cabbages,  and  vetches.     Glover,  sanfoin,  and  grasses  under  rotation 
also  show  an  increase  of  89,000  acres.     On  the  other  hand,  the 
decrease  in  permanent  pasture  amounts  to  170,000  acres,  corres- 
ponding nearly  to  the  above  increase  in  corn  and  green  crops  and 
clover,  plus  the  total  apparent  diminution  of  the  cultivated  area. 
There  is  a  diminution  of  10,000  acres  in  the  area  under  flax,  and  an 
increase  of  6,000  acres  under  bare  fallow.     The  changes  as  regards 
live  stock  are  also  somewhat  different  from  those  of  Great  Britain. 
There  is  a  decrease  of  10,000  in  the  number  of  horses  as  compared 
with  an  increase  in  Great  Britain.     On  the  other  hand,  there  is  an 
increase  of  33,000  in  cattle,  the  numbers  in  Great  Britain  showing, 
as  we  have   seen,   hardly  any  change.      The  decrease  in  sheep, 
amounting  to  303,000,  is  in  much  the  same  proportion  as  the 
decrease  in  Great  Britain ;  while  the  increase  in  pigs,  amounting 
to  239,000,  is  much  larger  both  in  numbers  and  proportion  than 
the  increase  in  Great  Britain.     The  changes  on  the  whole  appear 
to  indicate  a  considerable  difference  of  the  seasons  in  1880  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  respectively,  the  result  being  variations  of  a  dif- 
ferent character  in  the  agricultural  arrangements  of  the  present  year. 

"The  variations  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  having  thus  been 
of  an  opposite  character,  the  figures  for  the  United  Kingdom 
including  the  Isle  of  Man  and  Channel  Islands,  necessarily  show 
comparatively  little  change,  except  as  regards  sheep  and  pigs,  where 
the  changes  in  both  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  are  in  the  same 
direction,  a  decrease  in  the  one  case  and  an  increase  in  the  other. 
The  totals  for  the  Isle  of  Man  and  the  Channel  Islands  are  of  course 
too  small  to  affect  the  general  result.  Actually,  a  comparison  of 
the  principal  figures  for  the  United  Kingdom,  including  the  Isle  of 
Man  and  the  Channel  Islands,  shows  the  following  changes  only: — 
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Acreage. 


1881. 


1880. 


Increase  (+) 
or  Decrease  (— ). 


Total  cultivated  area 

„     of  corn  crops    

„     of  green    „       

„     of  clover,  &c 

„     of  permanent  pasture . 


Acres. 

47,646,112 

10,654,697 

4,803,211 

6,384,172 

24,767,767 


Acres. 

47,586,700 

10,672,086 

4,746,293 

6,389,232 

24s7l7,092 


Acres. 
+  59,412 

-  17,389 
+  56,918 

—  5,060 

+  50,675 


Horses- 
Cattle  .. 
Sheep  .. 
Pigs 


Lite  Stock. 


Nos. 

1,913,619 

9,905,013 

27,896,273 

3,H9,i73 


Nos. 

1,929,680 

9,871,153 

30,239,620 

2,863,488 


Nos. 

—    6,061 

+  33»86o 

-2,343,347 

+  285,685 


"  The  net  result  would  appear  to  be  a  comparatively  stationary 
agriculture  in  the  two  years ;  the  decrease  in  sheep,  though  large, 
being  partly  set  off  by  the  large  increase  in  pigs  and  the  slight 
increase  in  cattle. 

"  Taking  the  figures  of  1881  as  the  basis,  a  comparison  of  the 
principal  figures  of  the  agriculture  of  the  United  Kingdom  results 
in  the  following  summary.  There  is  a  cultivated  area  in  all  of 
47,646,000  acres,  as  compared  with  a  total  area  of  77,829,000  acres, 
so  that  61  per  cent,  of  the  area  is  cultivated.  Of  the  30  million 
and  odd  acres  uncultivated,  however,  about  one-half  is  in  Scotland, 
where  the  proportion  of  the  cultivated  to  the  whole  area  is  only 
about  25  per  cent.,  the  proportion  in  England  and  Ireland  rising  to 
about  74  per  cent.  Of  the  cultivated  area  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
more  than  one-half  is  in  permanent  pasture,  the  proportions  of  the 
four  main  divisions  of  the  area,  and  of  the  principal  crops  in  one  or 
two  of  these  divisions  being  as  follows : — 


Main  Divisions. 

Acres. 

Per  Cent  of 
Cultivated  Area. 

1.  Corn  crops 

10,655,000 
4,808,000 
6,384.000 

24,768,000 
1,036,000 

2Z* 
IO 

2.  Green    „    

S.  Clover,  &c 

i:l 

4.  Permanent  pasture  

fl 

Other  crops    

2 

47,646,000 

IOO 

Single  Ceops. 
Wheat     

2,967,000 
2,663,000 
4,306,000 

6 

Barley 

9 

Oats 

"  According  to  this  the  corn  crops  which  are  most  frequently 
referred  to  in  discussions  as  to  the  state  of  agriculture  in  the  United 
Kingdom  are  only  about  a  fifth  part  of  the  total,  while  the  wheat 
crop  alone  is  only  6  per  cent,  of  the  total,  being  exceeded  in  import- 
ance, as  regards  area,  by  oats  which  are  9  per  cent,  of  the  total.  In 
discussions  as  to  the  harvest  yield  the  relative  importance  of  the 
different  crops  ought,  however,  to  be  constantly  kept  in  view. 

"  A  similar  comparison  of  the  live  stock  with  the  acreage  would 
fihow  the  following  results : —  M 

3c2 
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Hones.. 
Cattle  .. 
Sheep  .. 
Pigs 


Nnmben. 


1,924,000 

9,905,000 

27,896,000 

8,149,000 


Proportion 
per  Hundred  Aa 


4"°4 
20-79 

5»'55 
6-6i 


"  The  question  suggested  by  this  will  of  coarse  be  the  relative 
importance  of  the  different  kinds  of  live  stock  in  agricultural 
economy.  This  will  depend  on  the  importance  of  the  '  units '  of 
horses,  cattle,  sheep,  and  pigs  respectively,  and  is  complicated  as 
regards  horses  by  the  fact  that  horses  are  not  merely  stock  from 
which  there  is  a  produce,  but  are  the  instruments  of  the  cultivation 
itself,  so  that  in  comparing  the  proportion  per  acre  of  horses  with 
the  proportion  of  other  stock,  as  regards  produce  only,  a  deduction 
ought  to  be  made.  It  is  to  be  noticed  also  that  a  disproportionate 
number  of  the  sheep  are  in  Scotland,  where  the  number  per  acre  is 
more  than  double  the  number  per  acre  for  the  United  Kingdom, 
the  reason  no  doubt  being  that  a  large  part  of  the  waste  or  mountain 
land  is  really  employed  in  rearing  sheep.  In  other  word*,  the  so- 
called  uncultivated  land  in  the  United  Kingdom  really  contributes 
to  some  extent  to  the  agricultural  production. 

"  Passing  from  a  comparison  of  the  main  results  of  the  returns  for 
the  present  year  as  compared  with  last,  I  have  to  call  attention  to 
the  special  return  as  to  unoccupied  farms  or  parts  of  farms  above 
referred  to  (Table  VI).  This  return  has  been  obtained,  as  above 
stated,  in  pursuance  of  a  special  demand  for  it,  and  is  for  England 
and  Wales  only,  the  question  of  unoccupied  farms  in  Scotland  not 
having  given  rise  to  any  similar  demand.  The  broad  result  is  that 
the  total  acreage  of  unoccupied  farms  and  plots  of  land  in  England 
and  Wales  is  returned  as  43,8 17  acres,  the  number  of  separate  farms 
wholly  unoccupied  being  stated  as  321  of  38,816  acres,  and  the 
number  of  detached  plots  of  arable  land  of  not  less  than  five  acres 
being  stated  as  191  of  5,001  acres.  Complete  details  as  to  each 
county  are  given,  so  that  those  interested  will  be  able  to  check  the 
returns.  It  is  necessary  to  state  that  some  difficulty  appears  to 
have  been  encountered  by  the  officers  of  the  inland  revenue  in 
preparing  the  figures,  in  consequence  of  the  difficulty  of  distinguishing 
between  '  bare  fallow  '  and  unoccupied  land.  But  there  seems  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  care  has  been  taken  by  the  officers  of  the 
inland  revenue,  and  that  the  figures  when  checked  by  the  local 
knowledge  of  those  interested  will  be  useful. 

"  I  have  next  to  notice  the  usual  table  prepared  for  this  report 
showing  the  relative  course  of  agriculture  in  the  counties  of 
England,  arranged  in  two  divisions  of  chiefly  grazing  and  corn-grow- 
ing counties.  The  grazing,  or  western,  division,  it  may  be  explained, 
includes  twenty-one  counties  : — Northumberland,  Cumberland, 
Durham,  Westmoreland,  York  (North  and  West  Ridings),  Lancaster, 
Chester,  Derby,  Stafford,  Leicester,  Salop,  Worcester,  Hereford,. 
Monmouth,  Gloucester,  Wilts,  Dorset,  Somerset,  Devon,  and  Corn- 
wall.    The  corn,  or  eastern,  division  includes  twenty-one  counties : — 
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York  (East  Biding),  Lincoln,  Nottingham,  Rutland,  Huntingdon, 
Warwick,  Northampton,  Cambridge,  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  Bedford, 
Bucks,  Oxford,  Berks,  Hants,  Hertford,  Essex,  Middlesex,  Surrey, 
Kent,  and  Sussex.  Although  the  number  of  the  counties  is  the  same 
in  each  of  these  groups,  the  total  acreage  is  larger  in  the  grazing 
than  in  the  corn  division,  in  the  ratio  of  53  to  47  per  cent,  of  the 
total  acreage  under  crops  and  grass  in  England.  The  following  is 
the  table : — 

Acreage  under  Crops,  a?id  Number  of  Live  Stock,  in  Grazing  Counties  and 
in  Corn  Counties  of  England,  and  Percentages  of  the  Totals  in  England 
in  Grazing  and  Corn  Counties  respectively. 


In  Grazing  Counties. 


Total  acreage  returned  ] 
under  all  kinds  of  crops,  > 
bare  fallow,  and  grass J 

Acreage  under* — 

Wheat  

Barley   

Oats  

Eye    

Beans 

Peas  


Total  under  above  1 
corn  crops J 

Potatoes    

Turnips  and  swedes 

Mangold   

Carrots 

Cabbage,  kohl-rabi,  and  rape. 

Vetches,  lucerne,  &c 

Clover    and    other    grass  1 
under  rotation J 


Total     under    above 
crops    and     grass 


green] 
under 


rotation- 


Bare  fallow  

Permanent  pasture 
Flax  


Hops 

Orchards,  &c. 
Woods,  &c.   .. 


Number  of  horses  used  solely! 

for  agriculture J 

Number  of  horses  unbroken  1 
and  mares  for  breeding  ....  J 

Number  of  cattle 

„  sheep    

,,  pig»  


Acreage 

and 
Number. 


13,168,987 


927,392 
708,155 
848,563 

11,372 
104,760 

46,271 


2,641,503 


205,963 
658,826 

95,849 
3,255 

50,716 
109,715 

1,339,628 


2,463,952 


291,798 

7,760,961 

2,024 

8,749 

135,010 

761,892 


372,370 

181,027 

2,710,787 

7,942,622 

847,280 


Percentage 

of  Total 
for  England. 


In  Corn  Counties. 


Acreage 

and 
Number. 


53 '4 


35*i 

34*7 
52-1 

35*i 

*5*i 
21-7 


37'9 


59"* 
44-6 

28*2 

23*5 
36-7 
3°"i 
5*'6 


47'i 


39*2 
66-6 

31-6 
^3*5 
7S'o 
5*'<> 


48-2 

56-2 

65-2 
5i-6 
48-9 


11,494,950 


1,713,653 

1,326,344 

778,441 

21,000 

313,039 

166,978 


4,319,455 


141,770 
819,856 
243,536 
10,600 
87,626 
254,242 

1,209,324 


2,766,953 


453,098 

3,894,864 

4,386 

56,194 

45,028 

704,146 


399,717 

140,989 

1,449,298 

7,440,234 

886,050 


Percentage 

of  Total 
for  Cn^land. 


46-6 


64*9 

65'3 
47'8 
64-9 
74'9 
78'3 


62-1 


40*8 

55'4 
71-8 
76-5 

63-3 
69*9 

47*4 


5^9 


608 

33"4 
68-4 
86*5 
25*0 
48*0 


51-8 

43-8 

34'8 
48-4 

5*'i 
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Acreage  of  earh  Description  of  Crop  in  Grazing  and  Corn  Counties 
of  England,  and  Percentage  of  Total  Cultivated  Acreage  in  cad 
Division  under  each  Description  of  Crop. 


In  Grazing  Counties. 

In  Cora  Coon  ties. 

Acreage. 

Percentage  of 
Total  Coltjrated 

Acreage 
in  the  Division. 

Acreage. 

Percentage  of 
Total  Cultivated 

Acreage 
in  the  DiTows. 

Acreage  under — 
Corn  crops 

2,641,503 
1,124,324 

1,339,628 

291,798 
7,760,961 

20"I 
8-5 

IO*2 
2*2 

58*9 

4,319,455 
1,557,629 

1,209,324 

453,098 
3,894,864 

37-6 

jo's 

3*9 
33*9 

Green  „        

Clover  and  other  grass  "1 

under  rotation J 

Bare  fallow  

Permanent  pasture 

u  These  percentages  are  almost  exactly  the  same  as  those  which 
were  published  in  last  year's  report,  as  might  have  been  expected 
from  the  small  changes  in  the  area  nnder  particular  crops.  Almost 
the  only  noticeable  variation  is  the  increase  in  the  proportion  of 
unbroken  horses  kept  in  grazing  counties  from  55*5  to  56*2  per 
cent.,  with  a  corresponding  reduction  in  the  proportion  kept  in 
corn  counties  from  44*5  to  43-8  per  cent. 

"Comparative  tables  have  also  been  added,  according1  to  the 
practice  of  the  last  two  years,  showing  the  imports  of  food,  the 
prices  of  agricultural  produce,  and  other  particulars  for  a  series  of 
years.  These  tables  are  in  continuation  of  parliamentary  returns 
which  have  been  prepared  in  the  department  from  time  to  time 
in  consequence  of  special  demands  which  have  arisen,  and  may  be 
assumed  to  contain  information  on  points  in  which  farmers  and 
those  connected  with  the  agricultural  interests  are  concerned.  In 
addition  there  have  been  prepared  for  the  present  report  one  or  two 
tables  containing  information  as  to  the  increase  in  the  imports  of 
feeding  stuffs,  and  imports  of  manure,  which  appear  to  supplement 
the  information  contained  in  the  above  returns. 

"  The  returns  of  the  crops  and  live  stock  in  British  possessions 
and  foreign  countries,  as  was  stated  last  year,  ceased  to  be  included 
with  this  report  several  years  ago,  the  principal  figures  being 
annually  published  in  the  statistical  abstracts  relating  to  the  colonies 
and  foreign  countries ;  but  with  a  view  of  quoting  briefly  in  this 
report  the  principal  results  in  the  Australasian  colonies  and  in  the 
United  States,  special  application  has  again  been  made  to  the 
heads  of  the  statistical  departments  in  Australasia,  and  the  valuable 
monthly  reports  on  the  condition  of  the  crops  and  live  stock 
prepared  by  the  department  of  agriculture  at  Washington  have 
been  consulted  with  reference  to  agriculture  in  America. 

"  The  returns  from  New  Zealand  have  not  yet  been  received,  but 
taking  the  previous  year's  figures  for  that  colony,  it  appears  from 
the  various  colonial  accounts  that  over  3  J  million  acres  of  land  in 
Australasia  were  under  wheat  in  the  last  harvest,  being  two  and 
three  quarters  times  the  area  under  wheat  there  ten  years  ago,  and 
Toeeding  by   360,000  acres   the   wheat  acreage  of    the   United 
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Kingdom.  The  produce,  which  last  year  was  more  than  13  bushels 
per  acre,  was  this  year  about  9-J  bushels,  the  largest  wheat  growing 
colony  (South  Australia)  yielding  5  bushels  to  the  acre,  Victoria 
not  quite  10  bushels,  and  New  South  Wales  nearly  15  bushels. 
Barley  is  not  yet  an  important  crop  in  Australia,  but  its  acreage 
was  this  year  163,000,  against  137,000  in  1880,  and  the  produce 
averaged  over  2 1  bushels  per  acre.  Oats  were  grown  on  507,000 
acres,  and  yielded  about  30  bushels  per  acre. 

"  The  growth  of  maize  in  the  Australasian  colonies  is  confined 
almost  entirely  to  New  South  Wales  and  Queensland.  The  area 
under  that  crop  in  the  former  colony  was  125,600  acres,  and  the 
produce  over  35  bushels  to  the  acre,  or  from  7  to  8  bushels  more 
than  in  the  United  States.  Potatoes  in  Australia  occupied  108,000 
acres,  and  the  produce  was  363,000  tons  or  about  3^  tons  to  the 
acre.  The  acreage  under  vineyards  in  Australia  was  15,400  acres, 
being  an  increase  of  1,300  acres  over  the  previous  year.  The  pro- 
duce was  about  1,655,000  gallons  of  wine.  About  24,000  gallons  of 
wine  were  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  from  Australia  in 
1880,  and  New  Zealand  and  Tasmania  also  consumed  some  of  the 
surplus  produce  of  the  wine-making  colonies.  As  regards  live 
stock  in  Australia,  in  the  absence  of  this  year's  returns  for  two 
important  colonies,  Victoria  and  New  Zealand,  it  is  impossible  to 
make  a  very  close  comparison  with  past  years.  In  New  South 
Wales  there  is  an  increase  from  last  year's  figures  in  all  descriptions 
of  stock  except  horned  cattle,  which  have  fallen  off  by  334,000 ;  on 
the  other  hand  sheep,  of  which  there  are  now  32  millions  (or  double 
the  number  of  1870)  have  increased  by  3}  millions.  The  approxi- 
mate number  of  live  stock  in  the  whole  of  Australasia  for  the 
present  year  was  of  horses  1,146,000,  horned  cattle  7,923,000, 
sheep  69,992,000,  and  pigs  930,000. 

"  With  respect  to  the  United  States  the  latest  returns  state  the 
acreage  under  winter  wheat  to  be  about  4  per  cent,  in  excess  of 
that  of  1880,  while  the  acreage  of  spring  wheat  has  declined.  The 
total  acreage  is  said  to  be  about  the  same  as  last  year,  which  was 
38  million  acres.  Maize,  which  covered  62,317,000  acres  last  year, 
shows  an  increase  of  a  little  less  than  2  per  cent.  Barley,  1,843,000 
acres  last  year,  appears  to  have  slightly  fallen  off.  Rye,  1,767,000 
acres  in  1880,  has  increased  about  2  per  cent.  Oats,  16,187,000 
acres  last  year,  have  declined  about  2  per  cent.  The  returns  of  the 
yield  of  these  crops  have  not  yet  been  received,  but  the  reports 
received  from  the  department  of  agriculture  at  Washington  state 
the  condition  of  both  the  wheat  and  maize  crops  to  be  much  less 
favourable  than  last  year.  The  yield  of  wheat  in  1880  was 
498,550,000  bushels,  and  that  of  maize  1,717,434,000  bushels.  It 
appears  probable  that  the  yields  of  these  crops  for  the  present  year 
will  show  a  considerable  decline.  It  is,  however,  estimated  that 
the  surplus  of  wheat  from  last  year's  crops  will  go  a  long  way 
towards  supplying  any  deficiency  that  may  ark  from  the  less 
favourable  conditions  of  the  present  year.  The  latest  returns  which 
have  been  received  with  regard  to  live  stock  in  the  United  States 
are  those  for  the  1st  January,  1880,  viz.,  horses  11,200,000,  mules 
1,729,000,  cattle  33,258,000,  sheep  40,765,000,  pigs  34,034,000." 
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Table  A. — Total  Area  and  Acreage  under  each  kind  of  Crop,  Bare  Fallow,  and  Gm; 
and  1880,  in  each  Division  of  Great  Britain,  with  similar  Partialm 


England. 

Wales. 

Scstnat 

1881. 

1880. 

1881. 

1880. 

18SL 

V 

Acre*. 

Total  Ajua  ajtd 

Acsxagk  nrDca  Cost  0a\ 

Total  area 

Acre*. 
82,6i>7, 
84,596, 

Acres. 
4,722, 
2,785, 

4,722, 
2,768, 

Acres.        lea 

19.496,  !  n« 

M    acreage  under  crops,  bare  fallow,  and  grass   ... 

4,7*3. 

a 

Corn  Crops— 
Wheat 

2,641, 

2,029, 

1,627, 

32,, 

♦is, 

213. 

2,746, 

3,061, 

1,520, 

32. 

404, 

2*1, 

90. 

H2, 

244, 

2, 

3, 

2, 

90, 

143, 

940, 

2, 

S, 

2, 

75, 

271, 

1,031. 

* 

IK 

Barley  or  here  

Oats 

Bye • 

Beans 

acC        a 

Peas   - 

2, 

- 

Total  of  corn  crops  

6,961, 

6,094, 

48*, 

478, 

1,405, 

1* 

Green  Crops- 
Potatoes 

348* 

M79» 
339* 

364, 

325, 

1.478, 

384, 

is, 

156, 
367, 

ft 

7, 
1, 

7, 

S9, 

65. 

8. 

1, 

1. 

7, 

IS* 

49»« 
2, 
1, 
4, 

»7* 

m 
1 

i 

a; 
J 

Turnips  and  swedes 

Mangold 

Carrots  

Cabbage,  kohl-rabi,  and  rape 

Vetches  and  other  green  crops,  except  clover  or  \ 
grass  ; 

Total  of  greeii  crops 

2,682, 

2,659, 

125, 

120, 

704, 

A 

Clover,  sanfoin,  and  grasses  under  rotation  

2,549» 
11,656, 

745i 

2,646, 

11,469, 

9, 

«7, 

760, 

33i, 
1,815, 

31, 

333, 
1,806, 

~31. 

1.172. 

1*1 

Permanent  pasture  or  grass  not  broken  up  in  rota-) 
Flax 

Hops  

Bare  fallow  or  uncropped  arable  land 

2a    ,       £ 

II                 1        -. 

Numbks  of  Live  Stock;  as  innW* 

Horses  (including  ponies),  as  returned  by  occupiers 
Used  solely  for  purpose  of  agriculture.  &c 

772, 
322, 

7«7, 
326, 

a 

73, 
62, 

1 

5a           »J 

1,094, 

1,092, 

138, 

135, 

IQ3,         1M 

Cows  and  heifers  in  milk  or  in  calf 

1,621, 

1,103, 
i,435» 

1,593, 

1,076, 
1,489, 

260, 
133, 

262, 

961, 

136, 
267. 

3S9.         * 

2*     2 

438.    ■       * 

9  years  of  age  and  above 

Under  9  years  of  age  

Total  of  cattle  

4,160, 

4,158, 

655, 

655, 

1,096,         I» 

Sheep— 
1  year  old  and  above  

9,819, 
5,564, 

10,630, 
6,199, 

■•a 

1,906, 
813, 

A.C55. 

i* 

Under  1  year  old 

2,178.         *&, 

15,383, 

16,829, 

2,467, 

2,718, 

6,731,         '& 

Pigs    .  . 

1,733, 

1.698, 

192, 

183, 

123,    1       » 

*  From  Returns  prepared  by  th< 

1  Registrar-* 

3encral  tor  Ireland,  and  laid  before  Partwawsl.       ■ 

D 

gitized  by ' 
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JVuimber  of  Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep,  and  Pigs,  as  returned  upon  the  4th  June,  1881 
relayid*  and  with  Total  for  United  Kingdom.  [ooo's  omitted.] 


reat  Britain. 

Ireland. 

United  Kingdom, 
Including  Isle  of  Alan 
and  Channel  Islands. 

Jl. 

1880. 

1881. 

1880. 

1881. 

1880. 

Croi 
ea. 

pa,  Bark  1 

Acres. 

56,815, 
32,102, 

ALLOW,  ( 

Acres. 

20,820, 

Seass,  fc 

Acres. 
20,8'J0, 
15,358, 

c 

Acres. 
47!°4<K 

Acres. 
77,829, 
47,587. 

Total  area 
M    acreage  under  crops,  bare  fallow,  and  grass 

to6, 
14*, 

617, 

2,909, 

2,467, 

2,797. 

41, 

427, 

•234, 

154, 

211, 
1,392, 

7i 
1, 

149, 

2  If), 

1,382, 

7, 

10, 

1, 

4,306, 

49, 

218, 

3,066, 

2,695, 

4,192, 

48, 

436, 

235, 

Corn  Crops — 
Wheat 

Barley  or  bere 
Oats 
Rye 
Beans 
Peas 

S48, 

8,876, 

M77i 

1,766, 

10,655, 

10,673, 

Total  of  corn  crops                           > 

*£ 

»43, 
388, 

551, 

2,024, 

343, 

17, 

16S, 

380, 

854, 
295, 
t45< 
*4, 
34, 

36, 

821, 
303, 
t42, 
*4, 
42, 

36, 

1,443, 
2,341, 

395, 

20, 

178, 

427, 

1.381, 

2,336, 

385, 

si, 

204, 
418, 

Green  Crops- 
Potatoes 

Tumips  and  swedes 
Mangold 
Carrots 
Cabbage,  kohl-rnbi,  and  rape 

f  Vetches  and  other  green  crops,  except  clover  or 

5", 

3,477, 

1,269, 

1,247, 

4,803, 

4.746, 

Total  of  green  crops 

34*, 
643, 

79<n 

4,434, 

14,437, 

9, 

67, 
813, 

»i998, 

10,092, 

H7, 
21, 

1,910, 

10,261, 

158, 

~5, 

6,384, 
24,768, 

818,* 

6,389, 

84,717. 

167. 

67, 

829, 

Clover,  sanfoin,  and  grasses  under  rotation 

<  Permanent  pasture  or  grass  not  broken  up  in  rotation 
\        (exclusive  of  heath  or  mountain  land) 

Flax 
Hops 
Bare  fallow  or  nncropped  arable  land 

4th  Juwe,  1881  and  1880. 

a 

980, 
441, 

}   489, 

499, 

1,924, 

1,930, 

Horse*  (including  ponies),  aa  returned  by  occupiers 
or  land — 
U»ed  solely  for  purpose  of  agriculture,  fce. 
Uubroken  Wses  and  mares  kept  solely  for  breeding 

,425, 

1,421, 

489, 

499, 

1,924, 

1,930, 

Total  of  hones 

,2701 

,506, 
,1361 

2,242, 

1,461, 
2,210, 

i,39*» 
i,^ 

1,897, 

864, 
1,660, 

3,677i 

2,4 1 2, 
3,816, 

3,655, 

2,330, 
8,886, 

Cattle- 
Cows  and  heifers  in  milk  or  in  calf 
Other  cattle— 

2  yenr»  of  age  and  above 

Under  2  years  of  ago 

,9", 

5,912, 

3,954, 

3.921, 

9i9°5, 

9,871, 

Total  of  cattle 

M43, 

U3«, 

17.186, 
9,433, 

2,009, 
1,160, 

2,305, 
1,256, 

18,274, 
9,622, 

19,523, 
10,717, 

Sheep — 
1  year  old  and  above 
Under  1  year  old 

,58i. 

26,619, 

3i*59i 

3,561, 

27,896, 

80,240, 

Total  of  sheep 

,048, 

2.001, 

1,088, 

849, 

3,U9, 

2,863, 

Pigt 

t  Including  beet  root. 


X  Including  parsnips. 
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Table  B. — Percentage  of  Total  Cultivated  Acreage  under  Various  Kinds  of  Cropland, 
and  Number  of  each  Kind  of  Live  Stock  to  erery  100  JfltfJ 


Com  crops  (including  beans  and! 

peas)    J 

Green  crops    

Bare  fallow 

Grass — 

Clover,  &c,  under  rotation  

Permanent  pasture 

Other  crops 

Total    


Wheal...,. 

Barley  or  bere 

Oats." 

Ere 

Beans 

Peas     


Total 


Potatoes  

Turnips  and  swedes  

Mangold 

Carrots    

Cabbages,  kohl-rabi,  and  rape  ... 

Vetches,  lucerne,  and  any  other"! 
green  crop,  except  clover  or  > 
grass    J 


Total 


Horses 

Cattle  .. 
Sheep  .. 
Pigs      . 


England. 


1881. 


Wales. 


1880.        1881.    i     1880.        1881.      18». 


&  :  . 


Percentage  of  Total  Cultivated  Aon*". 


28-2 

10-9 
30 


103 

473 

03 


100*0 


28*4 

io*8 
3*1 

io*8 

46*6 

°*3 


100*0 


173 

4*5 

11 


11*9 

65*2 

00 


1000 


*7*3 
4"  3 


12*3 

65*3 
o*o 


ioo-o 


295 

14*8 
0*4 


30*7       ;:" 

24*6        *4*f 

0*0  O'Q 


100*0      loo-o 


Percentage  of  Total  Acreage  of  Com  0^ 


37*9 

29*1 

23*4 

0*5 

60 

31 


39*3 
29*5 

21*7 

o*4 
5*8 
3*3 


1000 


lOO'O 


18*7 

29*5 

50*5 

0*4 

0*5 

0*4 


100*0 


i8*8 
29*8 

5°"» 
o*4 

o*5 
o"4 


ioo*o 


5*3 

19*3 

73*4 

0*5 

1-1 
v\ 


100*0 


n 

a 


iv~- 


Percentage  of  Total  Acreage  of  Grekj  <**■ 


13*0 

55*1 

12*7 

0*5 

51 

13*0 


100*0 


12*2 

341 

3**4 

26*9 

55*4 

53*3 

54*3 

69*7 

12*6 

5*9 

6*4 

0*3 

o*6 

0*3 

o*4 

0*2 

5*8 

0*9 

o*9 

0*5 

'3*4 

5*5 

5*6 

2*4 

100*0 

1000 

ICO'O 

100*0 

Ji 

n 

C*2 

ci 


10:** 


Number  of  each  Kind  of  Lite  Stock  to 


«4 


4*4 
16*9 
62*4 

70 


4*4 

4*9 

4*9 

i6*9 

23*5 

23*7 

68*4 

88-6 

98'2 

6*9 

6*9 

6*6 

41 

23*0 

141*3 

2-6 


23** 
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f  the  Acreage  of  Corn  and  Green  Crops  under  the  several  Descriptions  of  such  Crops, 
nder  Cultivation,  in  each  of  the  Years  1881  and  1880. 


Grot  Britain. 

Ireland. 

United  Kingdom, 
includiug  I»le  of  Man 
and  Channel  Islands. 

1881. 

1880. 

1881. 

1880. 

1881. 

1880. 

VDBB  YABIOUS  KlKDS  OP  CROPS   IK  BACK  YBAB. 

27'6 

10-9 
25 

13-5 

464 

0-2 

*7'7 

io'8 

**5 

i3-8 
45  *o 

0*2 

11-6 

8'3 
01 

131 

65'9 

10 

"'5 
8'i 

OM 

i*'5 
66*8 

I'O 

224 

10-1 
1'7 

13'4 

520 

0'4 

22-4 

I  O'O 

17 

>3'4 
52-0 

o*5 

f  Corn  crops  (including  beans  and 
I     peas) 
Green  crops 
Bare  fallow 
Grass — 

Cloyer,  &c.,  under  rotation 
Permanent  pasture 
Other  crops 

IOO'O 

IOO'O 

1000 

IOO'O 

IOO'O 

IOO'O 

Total 

WDEB  BACH  KlM 

>  of  Cork  Chop  ik  bach  Ybab. 

81-7 

27*6 

S2-8 

0-5 

50 

2*4 

3*'8 

*7'8 

3i'5 

o"5 

4'8 

2'6 

8-7 
11-9 
78-4 
04 
0'6 
00 

8-4 

I2'4 

78'2 
o'4 
o*6 

O'O 

27'9 

250 

404 

0*5 

4'2 

20 

28-7 

39*3 
0-4 

4"i 

2'2 

Wheat 

Barley  or  here 

Oats" 

Rye 

Beans 

Peas 

1000 

IOO'O 

IOO'O 

IOO'O 

1000 

IOO'O 

Total 

BDBR  BACH   KlNI 

>  o*  Green  Cbop  ik  bach 

Ybab. 

165 
580 
9-9 
0-4 
41 

111 

15*9 

58-2 

9"9 

o'S 

4-6 

io*9 

67'3 

233 

3'5 

03 

2-7 

2-9 

65-8 

*4'3 
3\3 
o*3 
3*4 

*'9 

30'1 

487 

8-2 

04 

3-7 

8*9 

29' 1 

49"* 
8'i 

o*5 
4'3 

8'8 

Potatoes 

Turnips  and  swedes 

Mangold 

Carrots 

Cabbages,  kohl-rabi,  and  rape 
f  Vetches,  lucerne,  and  any  other 
<      green    crop,  except  clover  or 
I     grass 

1000 

IOO'O 

1000 

IOO'O 

1000 

IOO'O 

Total 

»  ACRES   UNDBB  CHOPS,  FALLOW  AND  GRABS. 

44 

18*4 

763 

6*4 

4*4 
i8'4 

*2'9 
6*2 

8-2 
25*8 
21-3 

71 

3*3 

zy2 

5'5 

4-0 
20-8 
686 

6'6 

4'i 
20*7 

<S3'5 
6'o 

Horses 
Cattle 
fcheep 
Pigs 
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Table  C. — Return  of  the  Number  and  Acreage  of  Arable  Farms  tn 
England  and  Wales,  and  of  Plots  of  Arable  Land  available  for 
Cultivation  which  were  Unoccupied  on  4th  June,  1881. 


Counties. 


Arable  Farms. 


Number. 


Total 
Acreage. 


DeUched  Plots  of 

Arable  Land 

of  not  le*s  than  Five 

Acres. 


Number. 


Total 
Acre*  jce. 


Total  Acreage 

of 

Unoccupied 

Farms  and  Pkti 

of  Land. 


Bedford 

Berks     

Buckingham 

Cambridge    

•Chester 

•Cornwall   

Cumberland 

Derby    

Devon    

Dorset   

Durham    

Essex     

■Gloucester    

Hants    

Hereford   

Hertford   

Huntingdon 

Kent 

Lancaster 

Leicester   

Lincoln 

Middlesex 

Monmouth   

Norfolk 

Northampton   

Northumberland  . 

Nottingham 

Oxford 

Eutland 

■Salop 

Somerset   

Stafford     


9 
4 

4 

13 

3 

1 

7 
8 
4 

30 

18 

7 

6 

10 

12 

7 

22 

7 

16 

2 

6 

7 

5 

4 

4 

12 
8 
2 


Acres. 

1,573 
483 
802 

1.904 
207 

3*7 

340 
671 

57* 

4.954 

i,374 

587 

890 

2,4*4 

2,178 

721 

635 

4*3 

a,  202 

96 

*5« 

95^ 

879 

344 
35i 

2,044 
181 
349 


4 

4 

8 

18 


11 


6 
17 

1 
1 

10 
9 
4 
3 
8 

13 
1 
6 
4 
5 

15 


8 
8 


Acres. 
44* 
'95 
299 
330 


"77 
122 

67 
238 

20 

7 

45* 

i*7 

36 

7* 
104 

373 

6 

69 

89 

89 

509 


100 

317 


Aerea. 
*,oif 

678 

1,1C1 

*>*34 

207 

337 

340 
848 
694 

5,021 
1,612 

607 

897 

*,«76 

757 
707 
5*7 
*,575 
102 

1,041 
968 

853 

351 

2,144 
40$ 

349 
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Table  C. — Return  of  the  dumber  and  Acreage  of  Arable  Farms — Oontd. 


Counties. 


Arable  Farms. 


Number. 


i      Total 
|   Acreage. 


Detached  Plots  of 

Arable  Land 

of  not  let*  than  Fire 

Acres. 


Number. 


Total 
Acreage. 


Total  Acreage 

of 

Unoccupied 

Farms  and  Plots 

of  Land. 


Suffolk  

Surrey  

Sussex   

Warwick  

Westmoreland 

Wiltshire 

Worcester 

York:  East  Riding.. 


North  Riding  in-  "1 
eluding  City  of  > 
York J 


West  Riding   .... 
Total  for  England   .... 


Anglesea    

Brecon  

Cardigan  

Carmarthen  .. 
Carnarvon 

Denbigh    

Flint 

Glamorgan    .. 

Merioneth 

Montgomery.. 

Pembroke 

Radnor  


Total  for  Wales 


Total  for  England  \ 
and  Wales J 


6 

6 

2 

13 

12 

11 

2 


23 


309 


12 


Acres. 
529 
207 
120 

1,391 

3,893 
985 
4*9 

582 
374 


37,269 


3   J   274 
8      28 


804 
120 


1      64 


257 


i,547 


I 
821   '38,816 


179 


12 


12 


191 


Aeres. 
51 

"3 

175 


19 
33 

82 

6 


4,729 


272 


272 


5,oci 


Acres. 

580 

320 

295 

1,391 

3,893 
1,004 

502 

664 
380 


41,998 


274 
28 


804 
120 


336 


257 


1,819 


43»8i7 
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Table  D.—  Total  Acreage  under  Crops,  Bare  Fallow,  and  Grass  ;  and  Acrm**k\ 

Land),  in  England,  Fate,  ad  $ 


Total  Acreage  under — 

Crops,    Bare    Fallow, 
and  Grass — 

England 

Wales 

Scotland 

Total 

Corn  Crops — 

England 

Wales 

Scotland 

Total 

Green  Crops — 

England  

Wales 

Scotland 

Total 

Clover,  &c. — 

England 

Wales 

Scotland 

Total 

Total  Acreage  of — 
Arablo  Land — 

England 

Wales 

Scotland 

Total 

Permanent  Pasture — 

England 

Wales 

Scotland 

Total 


1872. 


23,830,197 
2,635,642 

4'538,334 


31,004,173 


7,576,698 

561,916 

1,434,937 


9»573»55 1 


2,778,925 
136,065 

701,393 


3,616,383 


2,822,392 

370,850 

1,320,209 


4»5i3,45i 


13,839,369 
1,103,758 
3,485,440 


18,428,567 


9,990,828 
1,531,884 
1,052,894 


12,575,606 


1873. 


Acres. 

23,893,558 
2,647,080 
4,561,982 


31,102,620 


7,501,713 

536,786 

1,420,429 


9,458,928 


2,749,318 
133,232 


3,576,486 


2,678,311 

360,555 

1,327,952 


4,366,818 


13,655,744 
1,065,495 
3,465,452 


18,186,691 


10,287,814 
1,581,585 
1,096,530 


12,915,929 


1874. 


Acres. 

24,008,368 
2,678,730 
4,579,821 


31,266,919 


1875.      \ 


Acres.  I 

24,112,309  '  2**  4 

2,696,143  j   r-E* 

4,607.898  I  t»rfc 


81,416,350 


7,505,076 

516,001 

1,410,413 


9,43i>490 


2,764,182 
131,956 
685,132 


3,581,270 


2,618,655 

365,078 

1,357,009 


4,340,742 


13,570,219 
1,045,188 
3,473,5oo 


18,088,907 


10,438,149 
1,633,542 
1,106,321 


13,178,012 


7,528^43    I    :.*• 

512,178         *** 

1,410,929    '   mc:? 


9,451.650    !   «.«* 


2,848,473 
131,085 

684,549 


3,664,107 


2,608,106 

360,596 

1,385,369 


4,354^071 


13,576,026 
1,029,830 
3,497,873 


18,103,729 


10,536583 
1,666,313 
1,110,025 


;.;*:••• 


4»5f* 


1*5** 
;«3i 


18*5 


I.I29J51 


13,312,621       it,fi«* 
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Green  Crops,  Clover,  <&c,  and  Permanent  Pasture  (exclusive  of  Heath  and  Mountain 
>,  Year  from  1872  to  1881  inclusive. 


177.       J 

1878. 

1879. 

1880. 

1881. 

Total  Acreage  under — 

nres). 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Crops,     Bare    Fallow, 
and  Grass — 

.2,033 

24,417,815 

24,503,882 

24,596,266 

24,663,987 

England 

$1,159 

2,746,5 !I 

2,758,743 

2,767,516 

2,784,963 

Wales 

39,221 

4,690,206 

4,713,159 

4.738,127 

4,762,612 

Scotland 

12,413 

3*1854,532 

31,975,784 

32,101,909 

82,211,512 

Total 

Corn  Crops — 

02,772 

7,274,811 

7,113,122 

6,993i699 

6,960,958 

England 

£4,678 

491,868 

481,577 

478,116 

482,315 

Wales 

U2,679 

1,400,967 

1,390,535 

1,403,887 

1,404,703 

Scotland 

810,129 

9,167,646 

8,985,234 

8,875,702 

8,847,976 

Total 

1 

Green  Crops — 

759,174 

2,680,983 

2,736,488 

2,659,134 

2,681,953 

England 

L29,535 

122,708 

126,951 

120,073 

124,550 

Wales 

696,137 

687,3 19 

690,879 

697,446 

704,065 

Scotland 

584,846 

3,491,010 

3,554,318 

3,476,653 

3,510,568 

Total 

Clover,  &c. — 

,787,387 

2,785,097 

2,674,949 

2,646,241 

2,548,952 

England 

351,797 

356,486 

347,473 

332,353 

331,401 

Wales 

,405,032 

i,43 1, 5 H 

1,450,951 

L455.745 

1,461,932 

Scotland 

,,494,216 

4,573.io7 

4,473,373 

4»434,339 

4,842,285 

Total 

Total  Acreage  of — 

Arable  Land — 

J,454,017 

13,408,235 

13,270,356 

i3>i34»4io 

13,008,112 

England 

998,876 

998,310 

984,932 

961,766 

969,550 

Wales 

J,531,165 

3,536,691 

3,553,772 

3,578,774 

3,590,453 

Scotland 

7,984,058 

17,943.236 

17,809,060 

i7,674,95o 

17,568,115 

Total 

Permanent  Pasture — 

0,858,016 

11,009,580 

11,233,526 

11,461,856 

11,655,825 

England 

1,732,283 

1,748,201 

1,773,811 

1,805,750 

1,815,413 

Wales 

1,188,066 

V53,5i5 

1,159,887 

1,159.353 

1,172,159 

Scotland 

.3,728,355 

13,911,296 

14,166,724 

14,426,959 

14,643,397 

Total 
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Table  E. — Summary  of  Total  Acreage  under  each  Principal  Crop,  and  of  t&5*s* 

1872. 

1873. 

1874. 

1875. 

1876. 

Prim 

jipal  Crops. 

f  England 

Acres. 
3,33^,888 
126,367 
135.702 

Acres. 

3,252,802 

116,852 

120,726 

Acres. 
3,391,440 
117,869 
120,991 

Acres. 
3,128,547 
111,707 
102,137 

Aim 

Wales 

Wheat. ..A 

Scotland 

w Great  Britain.... 

3.598,957 

3,490,380 

3,630,300 

3,342,481 

2*t5*-~ 

Barley  or^ 
Bere 

["England 

1,896,403 
168,014 
251,915 

1,926,183 
163,613 
246,117 

1,889,722 
152,425 
245,840 

2,090,423 
154,444 
264,834 

2.1  Vh--i 

Wales 

Scotland 

™ 

L Great  Britain... 

2,316,332 

2,335,913 

2,287,987 

2,509,701 

mi*  l 

f  England 

1,442,075 

256,074 

1,007,688 

1,419,128 

244,893 

1,012,206 

1,356,739 

235,621 

1,004,02*4 

1,421,951 

237,170 

1,004,888 

i»55f*  . 

141^1*  ■ 

Wales 

Oats 4 

Scotland 

> Great  Britain... 
p  England 

2,705,837 

2,676,227 

2,596,384 

2,664,009 

2r?954  =  ' 

339,056 

48,417 

176,615 

309,419 

44,936 

160,327 

314,571 

45,379 

1 60,480 

320,477 

44,505 

157,671 

;:^' 

Wales 

Potatoes  % 

Scotland,. 

w Great  Britain... 

-J 

564,088 

514,682 

520,430 

522,653 

f3C"R 

Turnips 

and      ^ 

HxrA^Aa 

["England 

1,512,496 

69,185 

501,826 

1,540,307 

70,821 

510,780 

1,560,857 

70,843 

501,636 

1,569,049 

70,326 

503,323 

i.tfs.ii'  | 

Wales 

m.  i£ 

Scotland 

^114-"* 

L Great  Britain.... 

2,083,507 

2,121,908 

2,133,336 

2,142,698 

mts1 

Clover, 
&o.,under^ 

f  England 

2,822,392 

370,850 

1,320,209 

2,678,311 

360,555 

1,327,952 

2,618,655 

365,078 

1,357,009 

2,608,106 

360,596 

1,385,369 

2  *|y,ic: 

Wales 

i$c::* 

Scotland 

I.393-"-1 

L Great  Britain.... 

4,513.451 

4,366,818 

4,340,742 

4,354,071 

4.54^:5^ 

Li 

ve  Stock. 
("England 

No. 
3,901,663 
602,738 
1.120,593 

No. 
4,173,635 
642,857 
1,148,057 

No. 
4,305,440 
665,105 
1,154,846 

No. 
4,218,470 
651,274 
1,143,080 

5* 

4.°7*4" ! 

63!%*  . 

1,1*1^**  ; 

Cattle  ....> 

Wales 

Portland  TT 

w Great  Britain.... 

-1 

5,624,994 

5,964,549 

6,125,491 

6,012,824 

5.844.^ ! 

Sbeep  ...A 

f  England 

17,912,904 
2,867,144 

7,141,459 

19,169,851 
2,966,862 
7,290,922 

19,859,758 
3,064,696 

7,389,487 

19,114,634 
2,951,810 
7,100,994 

i8^:acv  j 

Wales 

2,87  UU*  1 

Scotland 

6,9«V» 

L Great  Britain... 

27,92l,507 

29,427,635 

30,313,941 

29,167,438 

28,182.95- 

r  England 

2,347,512 
238,317 
185,920 

2,141,417 
211,174 
147,668 

2,058,781 
213,754 
150,297 

1,875,357 
203,348 
151,213 

1,924-CJ? 
21 M**  V 

Wales 

Pig»#  ....- 

Scotland 

1*4,0*  ? 

*  Great  Britain.... 

2,771,749 

2,500,259 

2,422,832 

2,229,918 

2,293,6s  j 

*  Eiclusrre  of  those  kept  in  towns  sad  M 

Z ! 
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Live  Stock  returned  in  Great  Britain,  in  each  Tear  from  1872  to  1881  inclusive. 


1878. 


Acres. 
3,041,241 
101,813 
75.363 


3.  "8,417 


2,062,498 
148,116 
259,038 


2,469,652 


i»43o,376 

234,986 

1*033,545 


2,698,907 


1879. 


Acres. 
2,718,992 


76,613 


2,890,244 


2,236,101 
152,491 

278,584 


2,667,176 


1,425,126 

226,967 

1,004,535 


1880. 


Acres. 

*,745,733 
89,729 
73,976 


2,909,438 


2,060,807 

14**5  H 
264,120 


2467,441 


1,520,125 

239,526 

1,037,254 


2,656,628 


301,852 
40,816 
165,763 


508,431 


1*66,973 

67,53i 

497,356 


2,031,860 


2,785,097 

356,486 

i,43i,524 


4»573,'°7 


No. 

4,034,552 

608,189 

1,095,387 


5,738,128 


18,444,004 
2,925,806 
7,036,396 


28,406,206 


2,124,722 
218,337 
140,189 


2,483,248 


823,992 

42,609 

174,743 


541,344 


1,457,762 

67,349 

491,964 


2,017,075 


2,674,949 

347,473 

1,450,951 


4,473,373 


No. 
4,128,940 
643,815 
1,083,601 


5,856,356 


18,445,522 
2,873,460 
6,838,098 


28,157,080 


1,771,081 
192,757 
127,721 


2,091,559 


2,796,905 


324,931 

38,940 

187,061 


55o,932 


1,473,030 

65,190 

485,987 


2,024,207 


2,646,241 

332,353 

',455,745 


4,434,339 


No. 

4,158,046 

654,7H 
1,099,286 


5,912,046 


16,828,646 
2,718,316 
7,072,088 


26,619,050 


1,697,914 
182,003 

120,925 


2,000,842 


1881. 


2,641,045 
90,026 
74,788 


2,805,809 


2,029,499 
142,318 
270,517 


2,442,334 


1,627,004 

243,544 

1,030,727 


2,901,275 


347,733 

42,440 

189,161 


579,334 


1,478,682 

66,356 

490,604 


2,035,642 


2,548,952 

331,401 

1,461,932 


4,342,285 


No. 
4,160,085 
655,345 
1,096,212 


5,911,642 


15,382,856 
2,466,945 
6,731,252 


24,581,053 


1,733,280 
191,792 
123,018 


2,048,090 


Principal  Crops. 
England  .... 

Wales   

Scotland   V  Wheat 


Great  Britain 


England 
Wales   .... 
Scotland 


Great  Britain  . 


Barley 

or 
Bere 


England   .... 

Wales   

Scotland  >Oats 

Great  Britain 

England   

Wales   

Scotland  >  Potatoes 

Great  Britian 


England 
Wales   ... 
Scotland 


Great  Britain 


England 
Wales   .... 
Scotland 


Great  Britain 


Turnips 

and 
Swedes 


Clover, 

^6Vc.,under 

Rotation 


Live  Stock. 
England    .... 

Wales    

Scotland  >  Cattle 

Great  Britain 

England   

Wales   

Scotland   ^  Sheep 

Great  Britain 


England 
Wales   ... 
Scotland 


Great  Britain  - 


>Kgs 


tagers  with  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  acre  of  land. 


Y0L.  XL1Y.      PAET  1Y. 
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Table  F. — Quantities  and  Values  of 

Manures 

Imported  into  the  United  Kingdom 

■ 
in  end 

of  the  Fears  from  1860  to  1880  inclusive. 

Quantities. 

Values. 

Tear. 

Bones  of 
Animals  and 

Fish  for 
Manure  only. 

Guano. 

Uu  enu- 
merated. 

Total. 

Bones  of 
Animals  and 

Fish  for 
Manure  only. 

Guano. 

Unena-    ! 

.        Tai. 
menird. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

I860.... 

f  Cannot   "1 
\  be  given  J 

HI>435 

5,016 

— 

J  Cannot   \ 
\  be  given  j 

i,557,895 

20,091 

- 

'61... 

58,280 

178*23 

3,155 

239,858 

280,361 

2,022,283 

11,926  1  2,3145! 

'62.... 

59,592 

141,636 

4,340 

205,568 

316,210 

1,635,322 

14,323  1  1,965^ 

'63.... 

65,404 

233,574 

7,020 

305>998 

848,425 

2,658,856 

21.977  1  3,02^ 

'64... 

60,828 

131,358 

8,692 

200,878 

345,369 

1,457,088 

78,289     i,SScjJ 

'65... 

65,642 

237,393 

9,590 

312,625 

362,624 

2,675,995 

52,279  1  3^ 

'66... 

72,878 

i35>697 

8,433 

217,008 

856,853 

1,439,^79 

34,509 

i<WJ 

'67.... 

73,262 

192,308 

5,570 

271,140 

368,981 

2,109,506 

18,912 

Mff^ 

'68... 

70,546 

182,343 

6,474 

*59>363 

381,618 

2,039,478 

15,822 

**«M 

'69 ... 

90,604 

210,010 

8,624 

309,238 

546,645 

2,640,983 

22,704  5  3  nojj 

70.... 

92,032 

280,311 

24,761 

397,104 

591,701 

3,476,680 

77,457  j  4,1451 

'71.... 

92,878 

178,808 

80,264 

351,950 

596,266 

1,986,989 

276,919  '  irWog 

'72.... 

97,644 

118,704 

131,936 

348,284 

642,813 

1,201,042 

420,739 

2,26^ 

73.... 

70,055 

184,420 

92,420 

346,895 

457,432 

2,103,531 

297,675 

2^5^ 

'74.... 

83,443 

112,429 

139,728 

33$,6oo 

549,125 

1,348,849 

394,441 

2*2^ 

75.... 

97,217 

"4*54 

190,889 

402,560 

680,656 

1,293*56 

499,213 

•* 

76... 

85,129 

199,291 

204,707 

489,127 

524,769 

2,295,744 

543,165 

«« 

'77... 

104,740 

i5*>989 

225,273 

483,002 

666,555 

1,665,127 

661,670 

*mj 

78... 

86,620 

177,793 

252,593 

517,006 

542,386 

1,806,573 

760,227 

3,"H 

79.... 

64,238 

77>oi5 

215,344 

35^,597 

365,772 

704*48 

641,457 

1,71*1 

'80.... 

78,138 

80,497 

192,040 

35o,675 

436,186 

810,177 

537,279  j  i.T8! 
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Table  G. — Population*  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  Value  of  Imports 
of  Live  Stock7  Corn,  and  Grain,  and  various  Kinds  of  Dead  Meat  and 
Provisions  t  in  each  of  the  Years  1861  to  1880,  and  Proportion  per 
Mead  of  Population. 


Population  * 

of  the  Uuited 

Kingdom, 

Estimated  at  the 

Imports. 

Years. 

Lire  Cattle, 

Corn, 

Dead  Meat 

Value  per 

middle 

Sheep, 

Grain,  and 

mid 

Total. 

Head  of 

of  each  Year. 

and  Figs. 

Floor. 

Protiaionat 

Population, 

No. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£    *  d. 

1861... 

28,974*36* 

2,211,969 

34,922,095 

9,151,078 

46,285,142 

1  11  11 

'62.... 

*9>*55>°*5 

1,888,236 

37,774,H8 

10,630,734 

50,293,118 

1  14    5 

'63... 

^9.433.9^ 

2,655,072 

»5»956,5*0 

10,841,324 

39,452,916 

1    6  10 

'64.... 

29,628,578 

4,275,322 

19,882,181 

12,157,010 

36,314,513 

14    6 

'65... 

29,861,908 

6,548,413 

20,725,483 

12,667,838 

39,941,734 

16    9 

'66... 

30,076,812 

5,839,058 

30,049,655 

13,483,715 

49,372,428 

1  12  10 

'67... 

30,334-999 

4,148,382 

4*,368,349 

12,489,331 

58,oo6;o62 

1  18    3 

'68... 

30,617,718 

2,698,496 

39,432,624 

13,277,683 

55,408,803 

1  16    2 

'69... 

30,913.513 

6,299,087 

37,35i,o89 

16,189,933 

57,840,109 

1  17    5 

'70... 

31,205,444 

4,654,905 

34,170,221 

14,773,712 

53,598,838 

1  14    4 

'71.... 

31,513,442 

5,663,150 

.42,691464 

16,593,668 

64,948,282 

2    13 

'72.... 

31,835,757 

4,394,850 

51,228,816 

18,604,273 

74,*27,939 

2    6    8 

73... 

32,124,598 

5,418,584 

5*,737,8n 

23,854,967 

81,011,362 

2  10    6 

'74.... 

32,426,369 

5,265,041 

51,070,202 

25,224,958 

81,560,201 

2  10    4 

•75... 

32,749,167 

7,326,288 

53,086,691 

25,880,806 

86,293,785 

2  12    8 

76.... 

33,093»439 

7,260,119 

51,812438 

29,851,647 

88,924,204 

2  13    9 

'77.... 

33,446»930 

6,012,564 

63,536,322 

30,144,013 

99  692,899 

2  19    7 

'78.... 

33,799,386 

7,453,309 

59,064,875 

32,636,877 

99,155,061 

2  18    8 

'79.... 

34,155,126 

7,075,386 

61,261,437 

32,835,911 

101,172,734 

2  19    3 

'80.... 

34^.68,552 

10,239,295 

62,857,269 

88,744,593 

111,841,157 

3    4  11 

*  Exclusive  of  the  army,  navy,  and  merchant  seamen  abroad, 
t  Beef,  meat  salted  or  fresh,  meat  preserved  otherwise  that*  by  salting,  pork , 
bacon,  and  hams,  butter,  cheese,  eggs,  and  potatoes. 


II. — Opium  in  China : 


how  many  Smokers  does  the  Foreign  Drug 
Supply  ? 


The  following  introductory  note  and  tabular  statements  are 
taken  from  No.  4  of  the  2nd  special  series  of  reports,  published  by 
order  of  the  inspector-general  of  imperial  maritime  customs  of 
China : — 

"1. — Opium  in  China:  how  many  smokers  does  the  foreign  drug 
supply? — The  following  pages  contain  the  results  of  an  inquiry 
instituted  to  answer  this  question. 

"  2. — The  commissioners  of  customs  at  a  score  of  ports  along 
the  coast  and  on  the  Yangtze  were  instructed  by  circular  to  make 
inquiry  in  their  respective  districts  and  draw  up  replies  to  questions 
appended  to  the  circular.       *  *  *  *  *      In 

a  separate  table  the  answers  to  the  questions  will  be  found  brought 
together  for  greater  convenience.  W ith  these  questions  and  answers 
to  start  from,  an  answer  to  the  question  at  the  head  of  this  intro- 
ductory note  can  be  easily  worked  out. 

8  d2  n 
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"  3. — In  round  numbers,  the  annual  importation  of  foreign  opium 
may  be  said  to  amount  to  100,000  chests,  or,  allowing'  100  catties  to 
each  chest,  10  million  catties  (the  catty  is  the  Chinese  pound;  one 
catty  is  equal  to  one  pound  and  a  third  avoirdupois).  When  boiled 
down  and  converted  into  what  is  known  as  prepared  opium,  the  raw 
drug  loses  about  30  per  cent,  in  weight;  accordingly,  10  million 
catties  of  the  unprepared  drug  imported  reach  the  hands  of  retailers 
as,  say,  7  million  catties  of  prepared  opium.  The  catty  is  divided 
into  16  liavg  (ounces),  and  the  liang  into  tenths,  called  mace;  in 
7  million  catties  there  are  therefore  [7  million  X  16  X  jo] 
1,120  million  mace  of  prepared  opium  for  smokers. 

"4 — Before  reaching  the  smoker,  opium  pays  the  Chinese 
government  import  duty  and  likin  taxes  amounting  to,  say,  100  tads, 
and  is  then  sold  at,  say,  800  taels  of  Chinese  sycee  or  silver 
[3/.  =  lofts."]  per  100  catties ;  thus  the  total  quantity  retailed, 
i.e.  imported,  may  be  said  to  be  paid  for  with  56  million  taels,  or 

f70,000    X    80O  1    ,  a  ,  -  «... 

— ■ X  3  16,800,000,  and  one  mace  of  prepared  opium  is 

"  f  1 6,800,000/.  or  4,03 2  million  pencel     *     , 

consequently  worth,  say  ^ 1,120  million J  aboilt 

$\d.  (English). 

"  5. — Divided  by  the  number  of  days  in  the  year,  the  quantity  of 

prepared  opium  smoked  daily  may  be  said  to  be  I  — 2 7 I 

3,068,493  mace,  and  the  value  [3,068,493  x  3*60]  11,046,573d.,  or 

46,027/. 

"  6. — Average  smokers  consume  3  mace  of  prepared  opium  and 

spend  about  iofrf.  daily.     This  quantity  is  the  same  as  -&ths  of  an 

ounce  avoirdupois,  and  suffices  for  from  30  to  40  pipes,  i.e.,  whiffs, 

'  draws,'  or  inhalations.     If  we  divide  the  total  number  of  mace 

consumed  daily  by  the  total  quantity  each  average  smoker  consumes 

daily,  we  find  that  there  are  in  round  numbers  above  1  million 

(^3,068,493^1     ... 
smokers     - — of  foreign  opium. 

"7. — The  population  of  China  is  spoken  of  as  amounting  to 
more  than  400  million,  and  may  fairly  be  pronounced  to  be  some- 
thing above  300  million.  Estimating  population  at  300  million  and 
opium-smokers  at  1  million,  and  proceeding  with  the  calculation, 
the  result  is  that  3-^  in  every  1,000  smoke;  that  is,  that  opium- 
smoking  is  practised  by  ons-third  of  one  per  cent,  of  the  population. 

"  8. — In  addition  to  the  foreign  drug,  there  is  also  the  native 
product.  Reliable  statistics  cannot  be  obtained  respecting  the  total 
quantity  produced.  Ichang,  the  port  nearest  Szechwan,  the  pro- 
vince which  is  generally  believed  to  be  the  chief  producer  and  chief 
consumer  of  native  opium,  estimates  the  total  production  of  native 
opium  at  25,000  chests  annually,  while  another  port,  Ningpo,  far 
away  on  the  coast,  estimates  it  at  265,000  chests.  Treating  all  such 
replies  as  merely  so  many  guesses,  there  are,  it  is  to  be  remarked, 
two  statements  which  may  be  taken  as  facts  in  this  connexion ;  the 
one  is  that,  as  far  as  we  know  to-day,  the  native  opium  produced 
does  not  exceed  the  foreign  import  in  quantity,  and  the  other  that 
native  opium  was  known,  produced,  and  used  long  before  any 
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Europeans  began  the  sale  of  the  foreign  drag  along  the  coast. 
Granting,  then,  that  the  native  product  equals  the  foreign  import,  and 
that  1 00,000  chests  are  produced  annually,  and  granting  a] so  that  this 
quantity,  when  prepared,  provides  1,120  million  mace  of  prepared 
opium  for  the  annual  consumption  of  i  million  additional  smokers, 
the  number  of  opium-smokers  in  China  may  be  said  to  be  in  all 
2  million,  or  two-thirds  of  one  per  cent,  of  the  population.  The  native 
product  sells  for  one- half  of  the  price  obtained  for  the  foreign  drug, 
and  may  be  estimated  to  be  paid  for  with,  say,  8,400,000/.,  by 
1  million  smokers,  who  spend  about  $\d.  apiece  daily.  The  total 
amount  spent  by  China  on  this  luxury,  produced  at  home  and 
imported  from  abroad,  is  thus,  say,  25  million  pounds  annually. 

"  9. — Examined  in  this  way  the  result  arrived  at  is  that  200,000 
chests,  or  almost  12,000  tons  [1,680  catties  =  1  ton],  of  unprepared 
opium  are  consumed  annually  by  2  million  opium-smokers;  that 
these  smokers  expend  25  million  pounds  011  opium;  that  this  is  an 
expenditure  of,  say,  from  5 d.  to  lid.  daily  by  individual  smokers; 
and  that  all  the  smokers  amount  to  only  two-thirds  of  one  per  cent, 
of  the  population.  If  more  than  3  mace  apiece  is  consumed  daily 
by  smokers,  then  smokers  are  less  numerous ;  if  less  than  3  mace, 
then  smokers  are  more  numerous,  and  smoking  individually  less 
harmful.  The  truth  is  that  many  smoke  more  than  3  mace  and 
many  less,  but  from  the  statistical  point  of  view  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  opium-smokers  in  China  constitute  simply  two-thirds  of  one 
per  cent,  of  the  population.  On  the  supposition  even  that  the 
quantity  of  the  native  opium  produced  is  ten  times  that  of  the 
foreign  opium  imported,  the  total  will  not  yet  suffice  for  the  con- 
sumption of  even  four  per  cent,  of  the  population.  Four  per  cent, 
is  a  small  percentage,  but  in  China  it  means  12  millions  of  people. 
It  is  hardly  credible,  however,  that  native  opium  is  produced  in  such 
quantity ;  but  whatever  the  number  of  opium. smokers  may  really 
be — and  allowing  that  many  people  smoke  without  injury — there 
must  in  any  case  be  a  percentage  of  smokers  for  whom  the  habit 
works  nothing  but  evil. 

"  10. — Chinese  who  have  studied  the  opium  question  are  opposed 
to  a  traffic  which  more  or  less  harms  smokers  now  numbering,  say, 
over  two  millions,  and  annually  increasing ;  at  the  same  time  they 
admit  that  opium  provides  a  large  revenue,  that  the  expenditure 
for  opium  and  liability  to  the  incidence  of  opium  taxation  touch  an 
infinitesimally  small  percentage  of  the  population,  and  that  neither 
the  finances  of  the  State,  nor  the  wealth  of  its  people,  nor  the 
growth  of  its  population,  can  be  specially  damaged  by  a  luxury 
which  only  draws  from  $d.  to  ud.  apiece  a  day  from  the  pockets  of 
those  who  indulge  in  it,  and  which  is  indulged  in  by  only  two-thirds 
of  one  per  cent,  of  the  population.  They  admit  all  this,  but  they  do 
not  find  in  either  the  revenue  produced  or  the  statistical  demon- 
stration of  its  percentage  innocuousness  any  sufficient  reason  for 
welcoming  the  growth  of  the  trade  or  for  desisting  from  the  attempt 
to  check  the  consumption  of  opium. 

"  Robbet  Habt, 
44  Inspectorate  General  of  Customs,  Inspector- General. 

Peking,  29th  January,  1881." 
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Opiun 


Sn 


Ports. 


Description 

of 

Opium. 


100 
Catties 
Unprepared 
Drug, 
Yield  of 
Prepared 
Opium. 


100 

Catties 

Unprepared 

Sell  for 


The  Quantity 

or 

Prepared  Opfum 

yielded  by 

1<H)  Catties  of 

Unprepared  Drag 

Sells  for 


Beginner* 

Smoke 

Daily  of 

Prepared 

Opium. 


Aver- 
age 

Smokers 
Con- 
sume 
Daily. 


Heary 
Coo- 
Dwlf. 


OseMsv 

OfPlf 


Newchwa»g-< 


Chcfoo  , 


Ichang  . 


Hankow 


Kiukiang  . 


Wuhu  ...^.4 


ChiiAiang, 


Shanghai  . 


Ningpo., 


J 


Wenchow 


...{ 


Malwa  

Patna    ... 

Benares    

Persian 

Native  (Chinese) 

Malwa  

Patna     

Benares     

Persian 

Native  (Chinese) 

Malwa 

Patna 

Benares     

Pp.raiau 

Native  (Chinese) 

Malwa  

Patna ... 

Native  (Chinese) 

Malwa  

Patna 

Benares 

Persian 

Native  (Chinese) 

Malwa  

Patna 

Benares 

Persian 

Native  (Chinese) 

Malwa  

Patna 

Bennres 

Persian 

Native  (Chinese) 

Malwa  

Patna 

Benares 

Persian 

Native  (Chinese) 

Malwa  

Patna 

Benares.. „ 

Persian 

Native  <Chin< 

Malwa  

Patna 

Bens 
Pers! 
Native  (Chinese) 

Malwa  

Patna 

Native  (Chinese) 


Catties. 

BO 
18 

65 

75 
70 


70 
60 

50 
70 

70 

70 
55 
55 
70 
87  to  90 

75 

GO 
65 

80 
50 
•10 
70 
65 


75 
55 
55 
70 
75 

75 

50 
75 
50 
60 


70 
50 
50 
70 
70 


75 
50 
50 
75 
GO 

70 
55 
60 


Hk.  Tls. 

540 
342 
332 

442 
413 


527 
394 
374 
100 

370 


535 
383 
380 
450 
250  to  400 

460 
400 
290 

552 
896 
868 
525 
276 

550 
875 
875 
405 


Hk,  Tls. 


672 
562 
553 
4bl 


560 
480 
464 

504 

•160 

546 
400 
410 

400 

600 
540 
830 

608 
460 
424 
680 
83S 

680 
610 
510 
630 


Mace. 

1  to  1.5 
1  „!.§ 
1  „  1-5 
I  ,.  1-5 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

1 
1 
1.5 

S 
3 
3 
9 

S 

as 
o.s 
0.6 
0.5 


Mace 

3 
3 
3 
3 

4 


1.2 
LI 

9 


3 

I 

3 
* 
S 

s 

9 
8 

4 
4 

4 
4 
4 

8to6 
8„6 
S  „  6 
3 


No  Native  Opium  told  or  prepared  at  Kinkia&g 


10  to  15 
10,15 
M  „  15 
10„15 
10  ,  15 


6 

u 

8J 

6 


10 
10 
10 
lii 
10 

4 
4 
6 

15 
15 
15 
15 
15 

10  to* 
10  n  2© 
10,.  20 
10  w  2* 


19 
10 

10 
10 

13 
10 
3 

S 

s 

5 

S 

s 
Iteli 

8.13 

!•■" 


680 

880 
313 

4)0 
8b2 

683 
385 
855 
425 
815 


8M 

333 

800 
400 


610 

878 

81.4 

881 
107 

6C6 

878 
178 


450 
450 
453 
482 

642 
846 
324 
446 
321 


675 
415 

420 
4S5 


682.36 
446.68 
422.68 
403.30 
240 


607 
278 


2  6  16 

1.6       I      4        I     13  « 

Only  smoked  when  nisei  «&  P*ai 


ltoS 
1  »2 

\:l 

1„* 


0.6 
0.6 
0.6 


S 

8 

Not* 


6to6 
'.« 

5  „  « 
5  »« 


10 
10 
10 
10 
10 


7tot0  » 
13io35<  » 
adeyilsdf 

10to» 


•  Unprepared. 


t  Prepared. 


X  By  Native  craft. 


§  Frees  Ssetaaa*. 
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One  If  ace 

of  Prepared 

Total 

Said  to  be 

Said  to 

The  Habit  U 
not 

Sum  Total  of 
Taxes  Leviable 

Description 

Opium 
eoata  at  a 

Import 
last 

Produced  Yearly 
in  the 

be  Produced 
in  all 

easily  given  up 
after 

on 

100  Catties  after 

Payment 

of 

Import  Duty. 

of 

Smoking 
Room. 

Year. 

Province  of 

China  Yearly. 

Smoking  (Years 
or  Months). 

Opium. 

Hit.  Tls. 

Picula. 

Picnls. 

Picula. 

HtTla. 

0.0.5.6 
0  0.6.4 

1,112.25 
67.40  1 

Sbenpking,  Kirin, 
and     Heilung-kiang 
average  8,000  piculs. 

—        f 

Old  tmokers  find 
it  hMrder  than  be- 

f     31.3.8  0 
81.3.8.0 

Malwa 
P.ana 

0.0.6.4 
0.0.4.6 
0.0.4.3 

27.40  i 
26      | 
NiL 

Owing  to  prohibition 
of    cultivation,    last 
year's  production  not 
more     than     1,000 
picula 

5     L 

ginners.     Difficult 
to  give  up  if  habit 
taken  as  a  remedy 
for  disease 

31.3.80 

81  3.8.0 

L      20.9.8.0 

Benares 
Persian 
Native  (Chinese) 

0.04.6 
0.0.9.0 
0.0.9.0 
0.0.4.5 

0.0.4.0     [ 

8,630.40 
164.20 
21.60 
290  93 
63.38** 
83.11|t 

Opium       not 
•  grown   in    ChihliJ 
to  any  extent 

Opium  dea- 
lers state  that 
one-third     of 
total      opium 
consumed     it 
grown  in  China 

8    yean 

3        »» 
1     2  to  3  months 

86.0.0.0 
35  0.0.0 
36.0.0.0 
85.0.0.0 
(?) 

Malwa 

Patna 

Beuares 

Persian 

.Native  (Chinese) 

0.0.7.0 

8,177.86 

— 



2  years 

86.0.0.0 

Malwa 

0.0.8  O-O.O  9.0 

44  40 

— 

— 

*    » 

35.0.0.0 

Patna 

0.0.8.0-0.0  9.0 

111.75 

— 

__ 

2    „ 

85.0.0.0 

Benares 

0.0.6.0-0.0.7.0 

92.50 

— 

— 

a   ., 

86.0.0.0 

Persian 

0.0.6.0 

0.48ft 

Shantung  500-600 

(?) 

*    ,. 

(?) 

Native  (Chinese) 

0.0.6.5 

lot 

_ 



10    „ 

90.00 

Malwa 

0  0.6.6 

1.20 

— 

__ 

10    „ 

9.0.0.0 

Patna 

0.0.3.6 

800} 

Hupeh,  2,000 

25,000 

15    „ 

1.6.0.0 

Native  (Chinese) 

O.OlS.8 

1,905 



— 

6  months 

80.0.0.0 

Malwa 

0.0.4.7 

218.68 

_ 

— 

«     ,. 

20.00.0 

Patna 

0.0.4.7 

1.20 

— 

__ 

•     ,» 

20.0.0.0 

Benares 

0.0.3.8 

1743 

_ 

«_ 

6     » 

20  0.0.0 

Persian 

0.0.S.6 

NiL 

Hupeh,  8,000 

98.000 

6     » 

10.0.0.0 

Native  (Chinese) 

0.0.6.0 

1,474.89 

_ 

_ 

6  to  12  months 

36.2.8.0 

Malwa 

0  0.7.0 

8.40 

— . 

— 

6  ,,  13      n 

36.2.8.0 

Patna 

0.0.7.0 

NiL 

— 



6  „  12      n 

85.2.8.0 

Benares 

0.0  6.0 

169.93 

— 

— 

6M12      „ 

85.2.8.0 

Persian 

Nil. 

Kiangai,200 

77,000 

— 

Native  (Chinese) 

0.0.5.8 

2,324.60 

_ 

— 

10  years 

16.7.7.0 

Malwa 

0.0.7.2 

2.40 

— . 

• 

o    ,. 

16.7.7.0 

Patna 

ML 

_ 

_. 

18.77.0 

Benares 

_ 

64 

_ 

«_ 

— 

16.7.7.0 

Persian 

0.0.6.8 

Nil. 

Anhwei,  almoat  nil 

(?) 

10  years 

9.7.0.0 

Native  (Chineae) 

0.0.47 

8,639 

— 

_ 

8    » 

16.0.0.0 

Malwa 

0.0.5.0 

736.80 

• 

— 

8    M 

16.0.0.0 

Patna 

0.0.4.5 

986 

— 

_ 

8    .. 

16.0.0.0 

Beuares 

0.0.4.0 

644  97 



— 

8    n 

16.0.0.0 

Persian 

0.0.3.6 

76.36 

r 

KJangsu,  ml 

Poppy  said  to  be 
cultivated  in  prefec- 

(?) 

8  : 

8.0.0.0 

Native  (Chinese) 

0.0.7.0 

1,808 

— 

1  to  9  years 

98.9.8.8 

Malwa 

0.0.6.0 

8,625 

ture    of    Hsuchow 

_ 

1-2     m 

19.3.6.6 

Patna 

0.0.6.0 
0.0  6.0 

5,168     i 
178      | 

($  «); 

— 

1-5  - 

*■ »» *  » 

19.8.6.5 
282.3.8 

Benares 
Persian 

0.0.5.0 

733      | 

to  what  extent  can- 
not  be  ascertained 

75,000 
J 

8*4     » 

11.6.1.9 

Native  (Chinese) 

0.0.3.61 

6,618 

— 

_ 

8  „  6  months 

89.9.9.0 

Malwa 

0.0.3.91 

400 

_ 

— 

8„6     „ 

84.5.8.0 

Patna 

170 

_ 

_ 

34.5.8.0 

Benares 



164 

_ 

_ 



89.2.9.0 

Persian 

|        0.0J.4I 

Chehkiang,  10,000 

266,000 

8  to  6  months 

(?) 

Native  (Chinese) 

0.0.5.2 

8 

__ 

_ 

8  „  8  years 

40.0.0.0 

Malwa 

\        00.6.9 

10.80 

_ 

_ 

8„8    „ 

40.0.0.0 

Patna 

0.0.2.9 

(?) 

Chehkiang,  8,000 

(?) 

8. ,8    „ 

(?) 

Native  (Chinese) 

I  W  hen  smoked  on  premises.    If  smoked  out  of  premises,  the  price  is :  for  Hk.  Tls.  0.0.4JJ  j  Patna,  Hk.  Tls.  0.0.5.0 ; 

Native,  Ilk.  Tie.  0.0.3.1. 
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Porti. 

Description 

of 

Opium. 

100 
Catties 
Unprepared 
Drug, 
Yield  of 
Prepared 
Opium. 

100 

Catties 

Unprepared 

Sell  for 

The  Qnantity 

of 

Prepared  Opium 

yielded  by 

100  Catties  of 

Unprepared  Drag 

Beginners 
Smoke 
Daily  of 
Prepared 
Opium. 

Aver. 

ScwScn 
Con. 

Daily. 

Heavy 

Smoken 
Con- 
sume 
Dally. 

One  Mate 

of  Prcmmi 
Opta. 

villas' 

r 

Malwa  

Catties. 
70 
50 
60 
68 
80 

80 
69 
64 

77 
75 

80 
53 
53 

76 

60  to  80 
50  ..  65 
50  .,  66 
60.,  90 
70..80 

79 
68 
67 
75 
65 

70 
65 
59 

66 
50 

75 

79 
70 

? 

57 
60 

Hk.  Tin. 
620 
886 

825 
877 
986 

441 
826 
819 
414 
183 

400 
850 
860 
420 

489  to  668 

424 

410 
406  to  460 

800 

570 
440 
420 
460 
250 

680 
440 
418 
400 
880 

634.78  ^) 
436.68  V 
392.73  ) 
892.73 
879.64 

862.76 
349.09 

Bk.  Tls. 
560 
866 
865 
407 
819 

499 

419 
406 
474 
908 

580 
460 
450 
590 

495  f  o  658 
408,,  450 
898  ..430 
860  ,,629 
876 

695 

465 

445 

475 
975 

610 
439 
410 
890 
860 

466.79 

480.87 
875.97 

Mace. 

0.3 
OJ 
OS 
0.S 
0l3 

1.6 
1.5 
1.5 

1.5 

1 
1 
1 
1 

0.5  to  9 
0.5  ..  9 
0.6  „  9 

0.5  „  S 
0.5  „  9 

0.5  to  1.5 
0.5  ..  1.5 

1«9 

1..9 

9.8 

1 

1 
1 
1 
1 

Vol 

Mace. 

S 
9 
9 
9 
9 

S 
8 
8 
8 

4 
8 

S 

4 

9lo6 
«..  5 

9  ..6 

!-* 

9  „  5 

9  M4 
9  „  4 

2-* 

4-6 
Mt  ■nwilrM 

Mace. 

10 
10 
10 
10 
10 

8 
8 
8 
8 

11 

8 

8 
11 

8  to  12  j 

8-  19  1 
3  „12^ 

8 -Ml 

*  .  191 

I 

5  to  7 
6„    7 
«-    8 
6.8 
7W12 

8 
8 
8 
8 
8 

1    .t  Kl*. 

I** 
Stall 
6.15 
6.18 
6.11 
5.K 

W 

w 

19 

10 

11 
19 
18 

Foochow  ...i 

Patna ..... 

Benares 

r 

Persian 

Native  (Chiuese) 

Malwa  

Patna 

Tamsni < 

r 

Benares     

Persian 

Native  (Chinese) 

Malwa  

Patna 

Takow 

Benares 

r 

Persian 

Native  (Chinese) 

Malva  

Amoy    < 

Patna 

Benares 

-\57.fi 

Persian 

I 

r 

Native  (Chinese) 
Malwa  

aiafkfl.1' 

10ft»» 

10.  » 
10.99 
!•. »    ! 

"■"  i 

15      ' 

Patna 

Svatow    ...< 

Benares 

c 

Persian 

Native  (Chinese) 

Malwa  

[ 

Patna 

u 

Canton < 

Benares 

IS 

r 

Persian 

Native  (Chinese) 

Malwa  | 

u 

u 

tchow 

91 

JUungchow  < 

Patna 

°«       1      »        1        4 

If  QBA  amAlr*J  .ft  Fi-. 

Benares 

[ 
Pakhoi -j 

Native  (Chinese) 
Benares 

1 
1 

8toS 
8„3 

6to7 
8„7 

Native  (Chinese) 

•  1 

*  On  prepared  Oamavf 
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One  Mace 

a*  Prepared 

Optam 

eoeu  at  a 

Smoking 

Room. 

Total 

Said  to  be 

Said  to 

The  Habit  is 

Sam  Total  of 
Taxes  Leviable 

Import 
last 
Tear. 

Produced  Yearly 

in  the 

Province  of 

be  Produced 

inaU 
China  Yearly. 

easily  given  np 

after 

Smoking  (Yean 

or  Mouthe). 

on 

100  Catties  after 

Payment 

of 

Import  Duty. 

Description 

of 

Opium. 

Hk.Tla. 
0.0.6.4 
OJ06.0 
00.5.8 
0.0.4.7 

ao-8.o 

PicuU. 

1,452.60 

1,715.61 

231.60 

625.50 

Picnls. 
PekienT  1,000 

Picnls. 

10  yean 
10     n 
10     ., 
10     .. 
10     „ 

Hk.  Tls. 
75.8.8.0 
76  8.H.0 
75.8.8.0 
75.8.8.0 
28.2.1.3 

Malwa 

Patna 

Benares 

Persian 

Native  (Chinese) 

0.OSJ 
0J0.4J 

2T20 

1,398 
6M.90 

- 

E 

10     „ 
10     „ 

10     „ 

60.000 
41.1.2.0 
41.1.2.0 
60.0.0.0 

Malwa 

Patna 

Benares 

Peni«n 

Native  (Chinese) 

o.a« 

006.0 
0.0.4.0 
0.0.4.5 

19.74 

8840 

1,480.44 

1,229.14 

(F) 

w 

s 

24.3.0.0 
41.5.0.0 
41.5.0.0 
24.3.0.0 

Malwa 

Patna 

Benares 

Persian 

Native  (Chinese) 

*UJH).0.6.0 
frS.0-0.0.6.0 
U.O-OiO.6.0 
fcft.0-0.0.6.0 
14.0-40.6.0 

1 

2.118 

8.099 

966 

m 

(0 

7) 

8  yean 

83.1.6.0 
83.1.6.0 
88.1.6  0 
83.1.6.0 
83.1.6.0 

Malwa 

Patna 

Benares 

Persian 

Native  (Chinese) 

0JD.SJ 
OjO.4.4 
0.0J.2 
OJI.4-3 
00-8j0 

4.768.87 

8.610.5S 

1.3*0.99 

Nil 

w 

Kwangtung,  ail 

55 

8     " 

375.9.5 
39.6.8.3 
39.6.3  3 
87.5.9.5 
(*) 

Malwa 

Patna 

Benares 

Penian 

Native  (Chinese) 

OjO.5.4     i 
0.0.5.2      f 
0.0.4  8      f 
0AS.9     J 
OQS9 

14.700   j 

Kwangtong,  nU 

12^00 

10    w 

jo : 

10  „ 

46  8.8.2* 
49.1.9.6* 
49.1.9.6* 
45.8.S.2* 

Malwa 

Patna 

Benares 

Penian 

Native  (Chinese) 

— 

242.61 

— 

— 

— 

4718.0 

Malwa 

O0.5JI 

730.99 

Hainan,  nil 

•        (?) 

4  months 

89.6.6.0 

Patna 
Benares 

Native  (Chinese) 

OjO.5.4 
0J0.4.0 

600 

(*) 

Kwangtong,  ail 

(5 

6  months 

43.6.2.0 
11.5.20 

Benares 
Native  (Chinese) 

■ge  of  Hk.  Tls.  42.6.9.0. 
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Hongkong  Statistics.—  Table  showing  the   Estimated  Annual  Import 
of  Opium  at  Hongkong  during  each  rear  from  1859  to  1880  inclusive. 


Tear. 

Quantity  Imported. 

Year. 

Quantity  Imported. 

1859          ..  ... 

Chests. 
54>863* 
59>4°5* 
6o,oiz# 

75.33'* 
62,025* 

75,' *8* 
Piculs. 

76,5*3 
8i,35<> 
86,530 
69,537 

1869 

Picola. 
86,065 

9*t°45 

'60 

'70 

71 

»61 

89,744 
86,385 
88,382 

'62  

72 

'63 

73 

74 

'64 

91,082 
84,619 
96,985 
94,200 

94,899 
107,970 

96,839 

75 

1865 

76 

77 

'66  

78 

»67    

79 

'68  

'80 

*  The  figures  for  the  years  1859  to  1864  are  taken  from  a  report  of 
Mr.  Commissioner  Dick,  dated  1st  August,  1872.  It  is  there  explained  that  the 
quantity  stated  is  that  exported  from  India  to  China  for  the  year  ending  30th 
April,  S.S.,  the  year  set  down  here  as  1859  actually  represents  the  period  from 
1st  May,  1859,  to  80th  April,  1860.    No  other  statistics  hare  been  procurable. 


III. — Telehgues  and  Telegraph  Messages. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Batten  writes  to  the  President  as  follows : — 

"  When  in  December  last  I  ventured,  to  state  to  the  Statistical 
Society  that  I  thought  the  penny  telelogue  might  be  a  fact  by  the 
end  of  1881,*  though  the  members  applauded,  I  think  they  were 
sceptical.  You  will  I  know  be  pleased  to  see  that  we  have  already 
reached  this  stage,  and  that  20,000  messages  a-day  are  now  being 
conveyed  by  telephone  at  a  cost  of  only  id.  each;  but  more  than 
that,  as  I  stated  it  would  be,  the  telegraphic  postal  messages  have 
also  increased  far  more  than  in  any  previous  year." 

Comparison  between  United  Telephone  Company  and  Post  Office— 
October  and  November,  1881— -for  London. 

Post  Office—total  messages  per  day  35,ooof 

Telephone  Company — total  messages  per  day 19*500 J 

Post  Office— estimated  number  of  words,  20    700,000 

Telephone  Company — estimated  number  of  words,  100     1,950,000 


•  See  p.  27  (part  1)  of  this  volume  of  the  Society's  Journal. 
f  Add  estimated  increase,  it  having  been  found  in  America  thai  the  telegrams 
increase  wherever  telephone  centres  are  established,  30  per  cent. 
X  Actual  figures,  19,522. 
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Comparison  between  United  Telephone  Company  and  Poet  Office — Contd. 

£ 

Post  Office — cost  of  messages  to  public i>75<> 

Telephone  Company — cost  of  messages  to  public 8i 

d. 

Post  Office — oost  per  message  to  public    1200 

'  Telephone  Company — cost  per  message  to  public 1*08 

Post  Office  messages  in  1880 9,854,566 

„  per  day  27,001 

Telephone  Company's  messages  m  1880    No  record 

Post  Office,  estimate,  messages  in  1881 12,835,000 

Telephone  Company,  allowing  present  rate  only  «f  1    IO0<oooo 

increase J        '"  » 

£ 

Post  Office— oost  to  public 641,750 

Telephone  Company — cost  to  public 42,000 

Total  number  of  all  telegraph  companies'  messages  1  fl      ft 

in  1866  when  taken  on  by  Post  Office  J     5i7»ii9*9 


IV. — Statistics  of  Failures  in  the  United  Kingdom  during  the  Years 
1880  and  1881.    By  Richaed  Setd,  F,S.S. 

"  The  number  of  failures  announced  during  the  year  1881  has 
been  12.005,  °f  which  1,325  are  in  the  financial,  wholesale,  and 
manufacturing  branches  of  trade,  and  10,680  in  retail  trade, 
professional  pursuits,  builders,  publicans,  among  the  working 
classes,  Ac,  Ac. 

"The  failures  m  the  wholesale  trades  were  distributed  as 
follows : — 


For  the  Year   > 
1880. 

]fer  the  Year 
1881. 

In  London ~. _ 

„  Liverpool  „ 

„      MfUl<*n*»At6r         .,■„„ r~,,.T„Ttt--, , t    .. 

386 
89 

102 
74 

183 

183 
62 
51 

828 
99 
22 

3*3 
47 
64 
88 

„  Lancashire....... , 

n  Yorkshire*    

197 
H5 
54 
4i 
*59 
97 
20 

„  Birmingham  and  Midland  iron  district 

„  Newcastle,  Middlesborough,  Hull  and  district .... 
„  Bristol,  Cardiff,  Newport  and  •Swansea 

„  Provinces  

„  Scotland „... 

„  Ireland 

1,478 

«>3*5 

*  Not  including  Middlesborough  and  Hull. 
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"  The  number  of  failures  in  each  month  daring  the  year  1881 
was  as  follows : — 


January. 

February. 

If arch. 

April. 

May. 

Juue. 

Wholesale 

121 
888 

*°5 
949 

148 
1,129 

97 
966 

12S 

977 

9i 
7« 

Retail    

959 

W4 

1,277 

1,063 

1,105 

812 

July. 

August 

September. 

October. 

November. 

December. 

Wholesale 

115 
849 

ix6 
864 

97 
748 

95 
770 

99 
985 

U3 
882 

Eetail    

964 

980 

845 

865 

1,084 

995 

"  Distributed  as  follows : — 


January. 

February. 

March. 

April. 

May. 

Jo.. 

England. 

Wholesale — 

Retail    

112 
810 

9 
16 

12 

94 
902 

9 
28 

2 
>9 

188 
1,078 

9 
84 

1 
17 

89 
909 

6 
31 

2 
*5 

117 
926 

9 
29 

2 
22 

82 
684 

7 

Scotland. 
Wholesale 

Retail    _ 

Ibxland. 
Wholesale 

26 

2 

Retail    

11 

July. 

Aagust. 

September. 

October. 

Norember. 

December. 

England. 
Wholesale 

101 
801 

18 
28 

1 
20 

105 
817 

9 

30 

2 
17 

91 
701 

2 

24 

4 
28 

91 

720 

4 
27 

*3 

87 
940 

9 
80 

3 
15 

101 

Retail    

83» 

It 

Scotland. 
Wholesale 

Retail    

33 
1 

Ibbland. 
Wholesale 

Retail    

17 

"  The  various  branches  of  commerce  show  the  following  pro- 
portions of  failures : — 
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Agents,  commission,  yarn,  &c 
Bankers,  joint  stock  banks,! 

and  foreign  bankers    J 

Boots  and  shoes  

Brewers 

Cigars  and  tobacco 

Cement  and  asphaite  

Coals 

Contractors  - 

Corn  merchants,  millers,  Ac 

Cotton  and  colonial  brokers  ... 
Cotton  spinners  and  manu-1 

facturers   J 

Carriers,  tanners,  and  leather  1 

merchants J 

Discount  and  bill  brokers  

Wholesale    chemists,    drug 

gists,  Ac 

Drysalters,  oils  and  colours 
Dyers,  bleachers,  and  finishers 

Electro  platers 

Engineers,     founders,    iron,  1 

metal,      and       hardware  V 

merchants J 

Financial  agents  


::} 


For  the  Yean 


1880. 


146 

1* 

130 
20 
9 
9 
71 
15 
80 
10 

25 


18 

81 

81 

7 

209 

4 


1881. 


105 
3t 

91 

8 

10 

60 

5 
28 

12 
*5 
28 

17 
46 

*3 
8 

218 


Glass,  lead,  earthenware,  &c.  ... 

Gunpowder  

Hats  and  caps 

Hops 

Jewellers  

Manufacturers  and  merchants  1 
of  woollens,  worsted,  elas-  > 
tics,  silks,  stuffs,  hosiery  ....J 

Merchants 

Oil  cloth    

Provisions' 

Rope,  sails,  &c 

Ship  brokers  and  owners 

Shipbuilders 

Stationers,  paper,  &c 

Sugar  refiners  

Tea,  coffee,  and  groceries    

Timber  

Warehousemen  and  importers  1 
of  foreign  goods   J 

Wine 

Woolstaplers  and  merchants  .... 

Woollen  and  cotton  wastes 


Total 


For  the  Years 


1880. 


10 

22 
6 

20 

159 

132 

2 

35 

24 

48 

7 

19 


40 
47 

72 

11 

7 


1,478 


1881. 


22 

3 

17 

166 

133 

2 

26 

21 

21 

3 
22 

tl 
36 

4* 

7i 
»3 
14 


i.3*5 


•  Hull  District  Bank,  Limited,  Hull. 

f  Southport  and  West  Lancashire  Banking  Company,  Limited,  Southport ;  Whitchurch 
and  Ellesmere  Banking  Company,  limited,  Whitchurch ;  Northern  Counties  Banking  Com- 
pany, Limited,  Newcastle. 

"  In  retail  trades,  Ac.,  there  were  : — 


Accountants 

Actors,  artists,  &c 

Aerated  waters,  gingerbeer,  Ac. 
Auctioneers,    house    agents,  1 

•   surveyors  J 

Bakers  

Blacksmiths 

Boatbuilders,  mast  makers 

Brewers     

Brick  makers    

Brush  and  basket  makers  

Builders,  architects,  &c 


For  the  Yean 

1880. 

1881. 

34* 

i8t 

28 

12 

38 

28 

141 

133 

325 

340 

67 

64 

13 

19 

40 

37 

42 

62 

27 

33 

644 

605 

Butchers   

Cab  drivers,  carters,  Ac 

Cab,     omnibus    proprietors,  "I 

livery  stable  keepers    J 

Cabinet  makers,  upholsterers,  "1 

furniture,  &c,  makers J 

Carpenters,    joiners,    wheel-  \ 

wrights J 

Carriage  builders 

Carriers,  cart  owners   

Carvers,  gilders     

Cattle  and  horse  dealers 


For  the  Yean 


1880. 


338 
12 

74 
146 

291 

61 
44 
22 
81 


1881. 


302 

12 

75 

'34 

282 

39 
53 
15 
73 


*  Not  members  of  any  institute  of  accountants. 

t  One  only  being  a  member  of  the  Institute  of  Accountants. 
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For  the  Years 


1880. 


Chemists,  druggists 

Clerks    

Clerks  in  holy  orders  

Coal  dealers 

Coffee      and    eating    house  "I 

keepers  J 

Confectioners    

Coopers     

Corn     chandlers,     hay    and") 

straw  dealers J 

Cow  keepers,  dairymen   

Drapers,  hosiers,  &c , 

Dyers  and  cleaners 

Engineers  in  navy  and  officers"! 

in  army  and  navy  (active  > 

and  retired)  J 

Farm  bailiffs,  gamekeepers 

Farmers    

Fishing  smack  owners 

Fishmongers,  poulterers 

Furniture  dealers,  brokers 

Gardeners,  market  gardeners  ... 
General  dealers,  curiosities  ... 
Glass  and  earthenware  dealers 
Greengrocers,  fruiterers,  "I 

potato  salesmen    J 

Grocers,  provision  dealers,  Ac. 

Hair  dressers,  perfumers    , 

Hatters .. 

Ironmongers,  japanners,  tinmen 

Jewellers,  watchmakers 

Journalists    

Labourers,  bricklayers,  slaters.. 

Leather  dealers    

Lime  burners    

Lodging-house  keepers 

Looking-glass  makers,  picture  "I 

frames  J 

Mariners  , 

Masons , 


95 
129 

40 
144 

41 

86 
21 

109 

77 

449 

8 

25 

14 
1,223 

26 
121 

44 

56 
197 

64 

177 


1881. 


62 
n8 

30 
159 

4i 

75 
ii 

98 

84 

374 

8 


19 

856 

26 

97 

50 

63 

223 

50 

160 


.,366 

1,226 

23 

37 

38 

45 

208 

*Sl 

147 

"7 

5 

6 

157 

157 

19 

M 

3 

2 

58 

3i 

30 

23 

12 

98 

82 

6 

Millers  and  corn  dealers. — 

Milliners,  artificial  florists,  Ac- 
Miners,  colliers 

Music  sellers  and  publishers  .... 
Musical    instrument   makers  1 

and  dealers   / 

Newspaper  proprietors 

Nurserymen,  florists 

Oilmen 

Opticians  

Organists,  professors  of  music. . 

Pawnbrokers 

Photographers 

Plumbers,  painters,  gas  fitters.. 

Potters 

Printers,stationers,  engravers,  "I 

Ac .......  J 

Publicans 

Saddlers,  harness  makers 

Schoolmasters  

Sewing  machine  dealers 

Shipwrights .. 

Shoe   and  boot  makers  and"! 

dealers  J 

Solicitors  

Stockbrokers,  jobbers,  Ac 

Surgeons,  physicians,  dentists.., 

Tailors  

Timber  dealers  and  sawyers  ... 

Tobacconists 

Toy  and  fancy  dealers 

Tradesmen's  assistants 

Travellers 

Turners 

Undertakers 

Yeast  dealers    

Miscellaneous   , 

Private  persons    M 


For  the  Teen 


1880. 


Total. 


188L 


88 
63 
39 
20 

17 

6 
49 
52 

4 

12 

14 

22 

250 

8 

138 

016 
59 
64 

4 
7 

869 

65 

10 

70 

311 

21 

86 

45 

77 

70 

13 

11 

2 

345 

585 


Ufi 


7* 
75 
3* 
17 

16 

3 

34 

56 

2 

8 

9 
18 

*5* 
10 

>59 

«59 
93 
54 

6 

2 

3Ci 

«3 
»3 

7« 

298 

30 
99 
31 

87 
6< 

i 

9 

1 

530 


10,680 


In  the  Years 

Number  of  Failure*. 

Wholesale. 

ReUiL 

1877 
78 
'79 
'80 
'81 

11,022 

1 5»059 

16,637 

I3.H7 

12,005 

2,172 
2,643 
2,546 
1,478 
1,826 

8,850 

12,416 

14,091 

11,669 

10,680 

"  The  statistics  of  failures  for  the  year  1881  again  show  a  healthy 
improvement  in  comparison  with  those  of  the  four  previous  years. 
*""  £  suspensions  of  the  three  small  banks  alluded  to  were  only  of 
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local  importance,  and  the  majority  of  the  failures  in  wholesale  trade 
were  among  houses  of  minor  standing.  These  facts,  taken  in  con- 
nection with  the  remarkable  increase  in  the  clearing  house  returns, 
amounting  to  nearly  600  million  pounds,  as  compared  with  the  year 
1880  (which  figures,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  include  the  large 
operations  on  the  stock  exchange),  may  be  adduced  as  another  proof 
that  the  wholesale  trade  of  the  country  is  in  a  more  flourishing 
condition. 

"  In  retail  trade  the  improvement  is  not  so  marked,  but  the 
number  is  smaller  than  in  any  year  since  1877.  It  is  possible  that 
a  partial  explanation  of  this  less  satisfactory  condition  of  affairs 
may  be  found  in  the  great  extension  of  the  co-operative  movement, 
and  the  fact  of  so  many  of  the  large  retail  establishments  having 
adopted  a  somewhat  similar  system,  which  may  to  some  extent 
account  for  the  number  of  failures  still  shown  among  grocers, 
provision  dealers,  drapers,  <fcc. 


V. — Notes  on  Economical  and  Statistical  Works. 

The  History,  Principles,  and  Practice  of  Banking.  By  the  late 
J.  W.  Gilbart,  F.R.S.,  formerly  director  and  general  manager  of 
the  London  and  Westminster  Bank.  New  edition,  revised  to  the 
present  date,  by  A.  S.  Michie,  deputy  manager  of  the  Royal  Bank 
of  Scotland.    London.     In  2  volumes.     (George  Bell  and  Sons.) 

Mr.  Michie  has  performed  a  great  service  both  to  men  of  busi- 
ness and  to  economists  by  publishing  a  new  edition  of  Gilbart  on 
banking.  Any  standard  work  on  any  subject  dealing  with  prac- 
tical affairs,  necessarily  needs  revision  from  time  to  time,  and 
Gilbart's  works  are  no  exception  to  the  rule.  Considering  that 
they  originally  appeared  nearly  fifty  years  ago,  it  is  a  remarkable 
proof  of  their  excellence  that  they  have  not  been  superseded  by  any 
more  recent  treatise ;  that  although  banking  has  grown  with  sur- 
prising rapidity  since  Gilbart  first  explained  its  nature  to  the  public, 
his  book  is  still,  on  the  whole,  the  best  of  those  dealing  with  the 
subject.  Books  on  the  theory  of  banking  exist  in  abundance,  and 
good  books  too  (we  need  mention  no  names),  but  as  an  expositor 
of  all  which  belongs  to  the  businesa  of  banking,  Gilbart  is  still 
without  a  rival.  Although,  however,  Gilbart  is  still  the  authority 
on  practical  banking,  his  works  contain  much  which  is  now  out  of 
date,  and  much  which  is  unnecessary,  because  his  advice  has  long 
ago  been  followed  with  regard  to  the  particular  points  in  question. 
Mr.  Michie  has  performed  his  task  with  great  judgment.  He  has 
omitted  all  unnecessary  parts  of  Gilbart's  work,  and  has  added  to 
it  all  that  was  needed  to  carry  the  history  of  banking  down  to  our 
own  time.  Useful  notes  are  appended  to  passages  relating  to 
matters  in  regard  to  which  the  practice  of  Gilbart's  day  has 
changed,  in  consequence  of  alterations  in  the  circumstances  of 
trade  or  the  money  market.  The  later  chapters  describe  the  more 
important  events  which  have  occurred  since  Mr.  Gilbart's  decease 
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The  crises  of  1875  and  1878  occupy  a  large  space  in  this  part  of  the 
work,  especially  the  latter,  in  the  discussion  of  which  Mr.  Michie  is, 
of  course,  very  interested,  seeing  that  it  was  caused  by  the  failure  of 
a  Scotch  bank.  It  was,  indeed,  obvious  that  the  Scotch  system  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  collapse  of  the  City  of  Glasgow  Bank :  no 
system  whatever  ought  to  be  tested  by  reference  to  a  case  in  which 
the  most  extreme  mismanagement  in  the  first  instance,  and  deliberate 
fraud  subsequently  played  so  large  a  part.  It  would  be  equally 
unreasonable  to  consider  that  an  engineer's  calculations  and  esti- 
mates for  the  construction  of  a  girder  bridge  were  untrustworthy, 
the  bridge  having  given  way,  when  the  contractor  supplying  the 
material  had  made  use  of  iron  of  tenacities  and  qualities  differing 
from  those  contemplated  in  the  drawings  and  specifications.  But 
one  inevitable  effect  of  the  failure  was  that  the  soundness  of  the 
Scotch  system  has  been  a  good  deal  canvassed  out  of  Scotland,  and 
that  those  who  have  never  admitted  the  superiority  of  the  system, 
have  taken  advantage  of  the  opportunity  thus  presented  to  them  to 
re-open  the  question.  Apart  from  this,  the  fact  that  in  1879 
parliament  decided  to  enable  unlimited  banks  to  declare  themselves 
limited,  placed  the  Scotch  joint  stock  banks  in  a  somewhat  difficult 
position ;  and  although  they  eventually  resolved  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  provisions  of  the  Act,  they  did  so  with  some  reluctance.  The 
liability  of  the  proprietors  of  the  chartered  banks  again  was  already 
limited,  too  limited,  in  fact,  to  satisfy  the  able  and  experienced  men 
who  managed  them.  "  These  banks,"  says  Mr.  Michie,  "  stand  in 
a  unique  position  as  regards  all  other  baulks  in  the  kingdom.  They 
were  incorporated  by  Act  of  parliament  or  by  royal  charter  long 
anterior  to  the  Act  of  1826,  permitting  the  formation  of  joint  stock 
banking  companies,  and,  as  a  necessary  incident  of  their  incorpora- 
tion at  common  law,  the  liability  of  their  shareholders  is  limited." 
The  Act  of  1825  made  it  lawful  for  any  persons  who  might  form 
themselves  into  a  corporation  subsequently  to  the  passing  of  the 
Act,  to  declare  themselves  individually  as  well  as  collectively  liable 
for  the  debts  of  the  corporation  to  any  extent  they  might  think 
proper,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  crown.  Several  of  the  eastern 
and  Australian  banks  have  made  use  of  this  permission,  and  their 
shareholders  are  thereby  liable  for  double  the  amount  of  their  shares. 
But  the  old  chartered  banks  of  the  United  Kingdom,  including  the 
Bank  of  England  and  the  Bank  of  Ireland,  as  well  as  the  Bank  of 
Scotland,  the  Royal  Bank  of  Scotland,  and  the  British  Linen 
Company  Bank,  cannot  avail  themselves  of  the  Act  of  1825.  The 
Act  of  1879  was  also  unavailable,  as  it  was  intended  to  meet  the 
case  of  banks  desirous  otredttcinp  their  liability,  and,  as  Mr.  Michie 
observes,  "  there  was  no  other  Act  under  which  they  could  go 
whereby  they  could  gain  the  objects  of  that  Act.  But  the  three 
Scotch  chartered  banks,  having  determined  to  move  with  the  times, 
and  provide  for  their  creditors  some  security  beyond  their  existing 
large  paid  up  capitals  and  reserve  funds,  last  November  (November, 
1881)  lodged  private  Bills  in  parliament  for  that  end."  The  Bills 
were  introduced  in  the  House  of  Iiords,  but  did  not  get  beyond  the 
second  reading,  owing  to  the  opposition  of  the  Government,  which 
led  to  a  lengthy  correspondence  between  the  banks  and  the  treasury! 
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And  to  the  drawing  up  of  two  treasury  minutes,  setting  forth  the 
views  of  the  government  on  the  questions  involved.  The  principal 
•objection  raised  was  that  it  was  not  desirable  that  the  traditional 
policy  of  insisting  on  the  maintenance  of  unlimited  liability  for  note 
issues  should  be  departed  from.  The  other  points  raised,  especially 
the  objection  of  the  chartered  banks  to  tack  the  word  limited  on  to 
their  titles,  were  not  of  great  importance,  inasmuch  as  the  banks 
are,  by  virtue  of  their  Acts  of  incorporation,  actually  limited.  As 
they  intend  to  continue  so,  while  enlarging  the  extent  of  their 
liability,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  why  they  should  feel  any  very  strong 
repugnance  to  calling  themselves  limited.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the 
fight  with  the  treasury  turned  almost  wholly  on  the  position  which 
the  banks  desire  to  take  up  with  regard  to  their  note  issues.  The 
question  need  not  be  discussed  here,  and,  indeed,  is  hardly  ripe  for 
free  discussion  as  yet.  But  the  utterance  of  the  treasury  is  signifi- 
cant of  the  fact  that  the  traditional  policy  is  firmly  adhered  to  by 
the  present  government.  That  policy  lays  it  down  as  a  principle 
of  all  legislation  affecting  note  issues,  that  such  issues  are  only  to  be 
made  on  terms  and  in  ways  approved  by  the  State.  It  is  obvious 
that  its  tendency  is  in  the  direction  of  suppressing  all  note  issues 
but  one,  that  of  the  Bank  of  England.  Probably  no  responsible 
statesman  would  ever  dream  of  carrying  it  out  to  the  extent  of 
depriving  the  Scotch  banks  of  their  right  of  issue,  but  further 
restrictions  on  those  rights  are  evidently  in  contemplation.  With 
Mr.  Michie's  remarks  on  the  continued  exclusion  of  the  Scotch 
banks  from  the  clearing  house  we  entirely  agree.  It  is  manifestly 
inconvenient,  and  in  a  certain  sense,  unfair,  that  any  large  bank 
doing  a  considerable  business  in  London  should  be  thus  excluded. 
No  doubt  the  English  banks  conceive  themselves  to  have  valid 
grounds  for  their  dislike  to  the  Scotch  banks  which  have  established 
themselves  in  London,  but  these  grounds  have  no  relation  to  the 
question  of  admission  to  the  clearing  house,  which  ought  to  be 
decided  by  considerations  drawn  from  the  power  and  importance  of 
the  banks  asking  for  it. 


VI. — Additions  to  the  Library. 
Additions  to  the  library  during  the  Quarter  ended  31  tf  December,  1881. 


By  whom  Presented. 


Argentine  Confederation — 

Estadfstica  del    Comercio    Exterior  j  de   la  Nave-^ 
gacion  Interior  y  Exterior  correspondiente  al  afio 
1880.    486  pp.,  map,  la.  8vo.     Buenos  Aires,  1881  I  The   Statistical 
Buenos  Alius.    Boletan  de  la  Oficina  de  Estadistiea  |      Bureaus 
de  la  Proyincia  de.    (Quarterly.)     Afio  I,  Num.  8. 
1881  

voi».  xliv .    part  iv.  3  e 
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Donations. 


By  van*  FnnatH. 


The  Imperial  Central 
Statistic*!  Commn- 


The  Royal  Hungarian 
Statistical  Bureau 


Austria  and  Hungary — 

Statistisches  Jahrbueh  fur  das  Jahr  1879.     Heft  rvLT 
Yereine,    Actaengesellsohaften,    Bank-und    Credit- 
institute,    Registrirte    Erwerbs-und    Wirthschafts- 
Genossenschaften,     Besitz-und     Lastenstand     der 
Reatitaten 

8taHrti»ch*9Ja*rb*ekj&Ungarn$*Jahrgangl&7$-—' 

VH.  Das  Gommunieationewesen  

IX.  Cultus  und  Unteriohtswesen 

Statdstik  der  Offentlichen  und  Priyat-Volksschulen  inl 
den  im  Reichsrathe  Yertretenen  Kdnigreichen  und  [««  Jv      . 
Landern,  1875.     xxx  +  129   pp.,   maps,   la.  4to.  f Ur'  *'  *'  Moua* 
Wien,  1876  J 

Feagus.     Krai  hlaynf  mesto  Praha.     (Current  num- 1  The    Statistical 
bers)  J      Bureau 

Oesterreiohiscb-TIngarische  8paTcassen-Zeitung.    (Cur- 1  mu.  t?  j^_ 
rent  numbers.)    *olio.    tfien . . J  The  Edltor 


Belgium — 

Tills  de  BruxeUe*.  Bulletin  Hebdomadaire  de 
Statistique  Demographique  et  M&licale.     (Current 

numbers)  

L'Impot  sur  le  Rerenu.  Bapports  et  Documents 
presentee  au  Conseil  Communal  de  la,  xlvii  + 
283  pp.,  diagrams,  8?o.    1881  

(^ji» — 
Imperial  Maritime  Custom*.    4to.    Shanghai,  1881— 

I.  Statistical  Series — 
No.  2.  Customs   Gazette.      April— June 

II.  Special  Series — 
No.    2.    Medical    Report*  for  half-year    ended 

31st  March,  1881.    Twenty-first  issue,  plates .... 
No.  4.  Opium.    Map m 

Denmark.    NationalOkonomiak  Tidsskrift.    II**,  12*",  "5  The  Danish  Political 
Hefte,  1881.    Kjdbenhayn    J      Economy  Society 


The  Director-General 
of  Statistics,  Cairo 


Dr.  E.  Janssens 

The  Sheriff  of   the 
Burgomaster 


Robert  Hart,  Esq., 


Canal  de  Suez,  Bulletin  Trimestriel  de  la  Navigation" 
par  le.    2«  annee,  No.  8,  1881  ... - 

Bulletin  Trimestriel  du  Commerce  Exterieur.  2Um# 
annee.    No.  2, 1881    

Commerce  Exterieur  pendant  1880.    4to __ 


Ministere  des  Finances.  Bulletin  de  Statistique  et  de 
Legislation  comparee.   Octobre  et  Novembre,  1881 

Bulletin  du  Ministere  des  Traraux  Publics.  Sep- 
tembre  et  Octobre,  1881 


I 


Atlas  de  Statistique  Financiere.    4to.    Paris,  1881  .... 

Chemins  de  Per  Franoais,  d'Interftt  General  Documents 
Statisques  relatifs  aux  annees  1870,  1871,  et  1878. 
4to.    Paris,  1880-81 


M.  A.  De  ForiHe 

The    Ministry    of 
Public  Works 

The  Director  of 
Statistics,  Ministry 
of  Finance 

>  Dr.  F.  JT.  Mouat 
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Donations. 


By  whom  Presented. 


•  The  Editor 


Franoe—  Contd. 

JRSvue  Bibliographique  Umcerselle,  Paris,  1881 — 

Partie  Litteraire.    Octobre — Decembre  

Partie  Technique.    Septembre  et  Octobre  

L'Economi8te  Francais.    (Current  numbers.)    Paris „ 

BeVue  Geographique  Internationale.    Nos.  G6, 67, 5Um>  1 

annee.    Paris,  1881 J  " 

Soci^te*    de   Statistique    de    Paris.    Journal    de    la.l  m,    a    .._ 

Octobre-Decembw,  1881 /  The  8oaw^ 


Germany — 

Monatshefte   zur    Statistik    des   Deutschen    Beiohs. 

September,  1881  

Preutsische  Statistik — 
LXII.  Die  Ergebnisse  der  Ermittelung  des  Ernteer- 

trages  in  Preussen  im  1880 

Saxony — 
Zeitschrifts  desK.  Sachsischen  Statistisohen  Bureau's. 

XXVI    Jahrgang,  1880.     Heft  i  und  ii 

Kalender  und  Statistisches  Jahrbuch  fur  das  Koni- 

S'eich  Sachsen,  Ac.,  auf  das  Jahr  1882.     8vo. 
resden    ^ 

BEBLnr.  Verttffentlichungen  des  Statistischen  Bureaus " 
der  Stadt ;  Eheschhessungen,  Geburten,  Sterbefalle 

und  Witterung,  &c.     (Current  numbers) 

Fbafkfubt- a.  -M.  Jahresbericht  ueber  die  Veriraltung' 
des  Medicinalwesens  die  Krankenanstalten  und  die 
Oeffentlichen  G^sundheitsverhaeltnisse  der  Stadt, 
XXIV  Jahrgang,  1880   


The  Imperial  Statis- 
tical Office,  Berlin 

The  Royal  Statistical 
Bureau  of  Prussia 


The     Statistical 
Bureau 


The  Statistical  Bu- 
reau of  Berlin 


The  Medical  Society, 
Frankfort 


Hamburg — 

Statistik  des  Hamburgischen  Staats,  Heft  xi,  1881 


J  Statistical  Bureau  of 
\      Customs 
Handel  und  Schiffahrt,  1880,  und  Schiffahrtsyer- f  The  Bureau  of  Trade 
kehr  ron  1846  bis  1880   J      Statistics 


Italy— 

Annali  di  Statistica.    Serie  2*,  voLxxv,  1881 

Atti  della  Giunta  per  la  Inchiesta  Agraria  e  sulle  con- 

dizioni  della  Classe  Agrioola.    Vol.  ii,  fasc.  1,  2  e  3. 

4to.    Boma,  1881    

Bollettino  Settimanale  dei  Prezzi  di  alcuni  dei  principali 

Prodotti  Agrari.    (Current  numbers.)     1881 

Bollettino  Mensile  delle  Situazioni  dei  Conti  degli 

Istituti  d'Emissione.    Annoxii;  No.  8.    18#1   

Bollettino    Bimestrale    delle   Situazioni    dei    Conti. 

Anno  xii,  No.  3.    1881  

Bollettino  Bimestrale  del  Bisparmio.    Anno  vi,  No.  4. 

1881  

Bollettino  di  Notizie  Commercial.     Anno  iii,  Nob. 

23, 24.    1881   

Bollettino  Consolare.    Nos.  9  e  10.    1881  

Compte-Bendu     du     Congres     International     pour 

1' Amelioration  du  Sort  des  Sourds-Muets  tenu   a 

Milan,  Septembre,  1880.    326  pp.,  8vo % 

Dodicesima  Belazione  sulT  Amministrazione  dell'  Asse 

Ecclesiastico  perl  'anno  1880.       clii  +  173  pp., 

4to 


The  Director-General 
of  Statistics 


Be  2 
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Donations. 


By 


The  Director-General 
of  Statistics 


Dr.  F.  J.  Moos* 


Italy—  Contd. 

Movimento  della  Nayigazione  Italiana  nei  Porti  EsterL" 

Anno  xvii,  1878.    lv  +  185  +  61»  pp.     Roma,  1881 
Notizie  Statistiche  sulla  Indastria  Mineraria  in  Italia 

dal  1860  al  1880.    413  pp.,  maps,  diagrams,    la.  8to.. 
Popolazione,  Movimento  dello   Stato   Civile.      Anno 

xviii,  1879.      Introduzione   e   Partie  Seconda,  la. 

8yo _ 

Relazione  Medico-Statistica  sulle  Oondizioni  Sanitarie^ 

dell    Esercito    Italiano  nell  anno  1878.     268  pp., 

diagrams,  la.  8to 

Statistica    della  Istruzione   Elementare,    Pubblica   e 

Privata,    in     Italia,    anni     Scoiastici     1877-78    e 

1878-79.    lvi  +  142  pp.,  la.  8vo 

Statistica  del  Commercio  Special*.     Importazione  e  di 

Esportazione,  dal  1°  Gennaio  al  81  Agosto,  e  dal  1° 

Gennaio  al  81  Ottobre,  1881.    4to 

Strade  Ferrate,  Relazione  Statistica  sulle  Costruzioni 

e  sulT  Esercizio  delle,  per  1'  anno  1880.    486  pp., 

4to.,  maps,  plates 

Telegraa    del     Regno    d'    Italia     nell'    anno    1880, 

Relazione  Statistica  sui,  xo  +  208  pp.,  map,  diagram, 

folio m 

Istruzioni    Scientiflehe    pei    Yiaggiatori   raccolte    da" 

Arturo  Issel.   656  pp.,  plated,  Ac.,  8vo.  Roma,  1881. 
Societa  Italiana    d'Igiene,  G-iornale  della.    Anno  iii, 

Nos.  9—11.    Milano,  1881 


-  TheDirector-Genenl 
of  Statistics 


Dr.  F.  J.  Konat 
The  Society 


J 

Japan.    Asiatic  Society  of  Japan,  Transactions  of  the.  1 

Vol.  ix,  part  ii.    August,  1881.    8vo.    Yokohama. J  " 

Netherlands.     Staatkundig  en  Staat  huishoudkundig  J       flLrftvf  Am 
Jaarboekje  voor  1881.    Diagrams.    Amsterdam    |       5r!2h^s2u 

Portugal — 

Sociedade  de  Geographia  de  Lisboa,  Boletim  da    2*")  rm.    a    •_*_ 

serie,  No.  6.    1881  J  The  Socwty 

Mozambique.    Boletim  da  Sociedade  de  Geographia  1 

de.    Annol,Nos.3,4,5.    1881.    8vo.    Mocambique./  » 

Boumania — 

Statistica  din  Romania — 
Mouyement    de   la    Population     pendant    1877." 

93  pp.,  4to 

Statistica  Judiciara  pe  anul  1875.     106  pp.,  4to. 

Bucharest,  1881  

Tableau  General  indiquant  le  Commerce  de  la  Roumanie 
avec  les  Puissances  Estrangeres  pendant  l'annee 
1880.    190  pp.,  4to m 


The    Chief   of    the 
Statistical  Bureau 


Russia — 

Apercu  General  de  Operations  des  Institutions  Judi- 1 

ciaires  et  des  Renseignements  Statistiques  but  les  V  Dr.  F.  J.  Mouat 

Pre>enus  pour  1874.    lxx  pp.,  4to J 

State  of  the  Crops  in  1881.      (Two  Pamphlets  inl  The   Department  of 

Russian,  with  a  summary  of  general  conclusions  in  V      Agriculture      and 

French.)     Maps,  8vo.    St  Petersburg,  1881  J       Industry 
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TheDireotor-General 
of  Public  Works, 
Madrid 


ftwdn— 
Carta  de  los  Ferro-Carriles  de  Espafia  en  1°  de  Julio' 

da  1881 

Situation  de  las  Carreteras  del  Estado  que  oomprende 

el  plan  general  en  1°  de  Julio  de  1881.     207  pp., 

la.  8ro ^ 

Sociedad  Qeogrfifica  de  Madrid,  Boletfn  de  la.   Tomo  xi,  1  rm.   gocjotr 

Nos.  3,  4,  5.    1881 J  J 

Sweden  and  Norway — 

Nobway — OfficieUe  Statistik — 

0.  No.  16.  TTddrag  af  Aarsberetninger  fra  de" 
forenede  Rigers  Konsuler  for  aaret 
1880.    3d*  Hefte  (Consular  Report) 

D.  ,,  1.  Oversigt  over  Xongeriget  Norges  Ind- 
tcBgter  og  Udgifter  for  aaret  1877  og 
l't«  Halvaar,  1878  (State  Finances).... 

F.  „  1.  Ben  Norske  Statstelegrafs  Statistik  for 
1880  (Telegraph  Statistics)  

F.  „    2.    Tabeller   vedkommende  Norges   Post- 

voaen  for  1880  (Postal  Statistics)  .... 
Beretning  om  de  Norske  Jernbaner  og  deres  Drift 
1854-79  (Railways).    73   +   129  pp.,  maps,  dia- 
grams, &c.    Christiania,  1881 _ 

Sweden — Officiela  Statistik — 

G.  Fangvarden  Ny  fbljd  XII.    Ftagyards-Styrel-^ 

sensUnderd&niga  Berattelse  for  1870  (Prisons) 

Nagra     Grunddrag     af      Syeriges      Befolknings. 

Statistik  for  aren  1748-1875  (Demography).  53  pp., 

4to.    Stockholm,  1878 


The  Central  Statis- 
tical Bureau  of 
Christiania 


-  Dr.  F.  J.  Mouat 


United  States- 
Agriculture,  Monthly  Report  upon  the  condition  of  1 

Crops,  September,  1881  j 

Bureau  of  Statistics — 

Quarterly  Reports  of  Imports,  Exports,  Immigra-^ 
tion,  and  Navigation,  to  30th  June,  1881.    No.  4, 
1880-81 

Summary  Statement  of  Imports  and  Exports. 
Nos.  1,  2,  and  8.    1881-82 

Commercial  Relations.  Cotton  Goods,  Trade  of  the 
World,  and  the  Share  of  the  United  States 
therein  (Consular  Reports).  No.  12.  October,  1881 

The  Railroad  Problem. — Cost  of  Transportation, 
Railroad  Confederations  or  Pooling  Arrange- 
ments, Ac.  By  Joseph  Nimmo,  jun.  39  pp.,  8yo. 
Washington,  1881    ^ 

Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  Annual  Report  of  the,' 

for  1881.    70  pp.  8vo j ' 

Mabsaoh  usbttb — 

Second   Annual  Report    of    the  State    Board  or 
Health,    Lunaoy  and    Charity,  for    1880,    with 
Supplement  on  Public  Health,    xviii  +  197  pp., 
cloth.    Maps,  diagrams,  Ac,  la.  8vo 

Thirty-ninth  Registration  Report  of  Births,  Mar- 
riages, and  Deaths  for  1880.  viii  +  121  + 
clxxxii  pp.,  oloth,  la.  8yo 


The      Commissioner 
of  Agriculture 


Bureau  of  Statistics, 
Department  of 
State,  Washington 


J.  J.  Knox,  Esq. 


The  State  Board  of 
Health,  Boston 
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Henry    B.     Baker, 

Esq.,  Secretary  oi 
the  Board 


United  States—  Contd. 
Michigan — 
State  Board  of  Health,  Eighth  Annual  Beport  of, 
to  30th  September,  1880.    lxxxviii  +  508  pp., 

cloth,  diagrams,  Ac.,  la.  8vo 

Diphtheria,  Restriction  and  Prevention  of.    Docu- 
ment issued  by  the  State  Board  of  Health.    8  pp., 

la.  8vo.    Revised  edition,  1881 _ 

Bhodb  Islaitd — 

Vital  Statistics.    Twenty-sixth  Annual  Beport  of  the") 

City  of  Providence  for  1880.    8vo I  Dr.  E.  M.  Snow, 

Reports  of  Deaths  in  the  City  of  Providence  during  j       Registrar 
September,  1881 J 

American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  Proceedings 
of  the.  Vol.  xvi,  parts  1  and  2,  from  May,  1880,  to 
June,  1881.    Plates,  Ac.    Boston 

American  Agricultural  Association.  Journal  of  the. 
Vol.  i,  Nos.  1, 8,  and  4.  Diagrams,  Ac.,  8vo.  New 
York,  1881  

American  Philosophical  Society — 

Proceedings  of  the.     Vol.  xix,  Nos.  107  and  108," 
March,  1880,  to  June,  1881.     Maps,  plates,  Ac. 

8vo 

Transactions  of  the.    Vol.  xv,  new  series,  part  3. 
Plates,  Ac.,  4to.    Philadelphia,  1881    _ 

Bankers'  Magazine.    Vol.  xxxvi.    Nos.  4  to  6.    New"\  ,«,  A  w;. 
York,  1881   /  The  Edltor 

Medical  Herald,  The.    Vol.  in.    Nos.  30  to  32.    8vo.  1 
Louisville,  1881    

Journal  of  the  Franklin  Institute.    Vol.  lxxxii.    Nos.  4  \  „«     T— *;*„«*» 
to  6.     Philadelphia,  1881  J  The  Insfcltate 

Smithsonian  Institution — 

A  Memorial  of  Joseph  Henry.     628  pp.,  cloth,*)  ,-»     T    .-j,.^- 
portrait,  imp.  8vo.    Washington,  1880 J  **»  ****** 

Society  for  Political  Education,  New  York.  Eco- 
nomic Tracts,  Series  1880-81.     12mo. 

(1)  What  is  a  Bank?     What  Service  does  a^ 

Bank  perform  ?  A  Lecture,  by  Edward 
Atkinson.     36  pp 

(2)  Political  Economy  and  Political  Science:  a 

selected  list  of  books  recommended  for 
general  reading,  and  as  an  introduction 
to  special  study.     86  pp 

(3)  Subjects  and  Questions  pertaining  to  Political 

Economy,  Constitutional  Law,  Ac.    24  pp. 


The  Academy 


The  Association 


The  Society 


The  Hon.  David  A- 
Wells 


India,  Colonial,  and  other  Possessions. 
Canada.     Census  of  1870-71.     6  vols.,  cloth,  maps,  1  The  Registrar-Gene- 
la.  8vo.    Ottawa,  1873-78 J      ral,  Engjand 

Ceylon.     Report  of  the  Registrar-General  of  Lands,!  Lionel  Lee,  Esq, 
and  of  Births,  Deaths,  and  Marriages  for  1880.    Folio.  V      Acting  Registrar- 
Colombo,  1881 _. J       General 
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India,  Colonial,  and  other  Possessions — Contd. 
•Grenada.    Census,  Returns  of,  with  Report.     26  pp.,  1  The  Hon.  D.  C.  Gar- 
folio.    Grenada,  1881 J      raway 


Nos.  61 


India,  British- 
Trade  and  Navigation,  Monthly  Account*. 

and  6.    1881    

Trade  by  Land  with  Foreign  Countries.    Account*  of, 

No.  1,  April  to  June,  1881 

Report  on  Sanitary  Measures  in  1879-80,  together  with 
Miscellaneous  Information  up  to  June,  1881.     Vol. 

xiii,  268  pp.,  plan,  folio 

Review  of  the  Maritime  Trade  of  British  India  with 
other  Countries,  for  1880-81.  61  pp.,  folio.  Cal- 
cutta   

►Statement  of  the  Trade  of,  with  British  Possessions 
and  Foreign  Countries  for  the  fire  years  1875-76  to 

1879-80.    xliii  +  384  pp.,  folio.    1881  

Oaxcutta.  Report  on  the  Census  of  the  Town  and 
Suburbs  of,  taken  on  the  17th  February,  1881. 
51  +  cvii  pp.,  plan,  folio 


The  Indian  Govern- 
ment 

C.  C.  Prinsep,  Esq., 
India  Office 

The  Indian  Govern- 
ment 

C.  C.  Prinsep,  Esq., 
India  Office 

H.  Beverley,  Esq. 


The  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal— 
Proceedings.  No.  8,  August,  1881.    Plate  , 
Journal.    Vol.  50,  Part  I,  Nos.  8  and  4. 
No.  8.    1881.    Plates 


■n'X 


Part  II,  y  The  Society 


-Jtauritiue.  Blue  Book  for  the  Colony  of,  1880.  Folio.  \  The  Colonial  Secre- 
Port  Louis,  1881 J      tary 

New  South  Wales — 

Statistical  Register  of,  for  1880.    vi  +  824  pp.,  folio." 

Sydney,  1881   

Vital  Statistics,  Twenty-fifth  Annual  Report  on,  for 

1880.    Two  copies.    68  pp.,  folio.    Sydney,  1881.... 
Registrar-General's  Report  on  the  Vital  Statistics  of 

Sydney  and  Suburbs,  August,  1881 _ 

.New  Zealand.  Friendly  Societies.  Report  on,  during  1  ^  R.E.Brown,Esq." 
the  Quinquennium  ended  31st  December,  1877.  >  Tij^aiT-i^ttimewj 
9  pp.,  folio.    Wellington,  1881    J      ^V*™™*"1™ 

'Queensland — 

Statistics  of  the  Colony  of,  for  1880.     x  +  227  pp.1 

folio.    Brisbane,  1881     I  The  Regiatrar-Gene- 

Supplement  to  the   Government  Gazette,  containing  j      ral,  Queensland 

Vital  Statistics.     (Current  numbers)    J 

Preliminary  Statement  of  Census  of  1881.    19  pp.,  Ittj  Blaokeney  Esq 

folio.    Brisbane   J       *  /»     4- 

South  Australia — 

South  Australian  Institute.    Annual  Report,  1880-81.  "I  rpne  jj^ftfafo 
8vo.    Adelaide     J 

Tasmania — 
The  Mercury  of  Hobart,  with  Reports  on  Vital  Statis-  "1  Dr.     E.    Swarbreck 
tics.    (Current  numbers)   J      Hall,  Hobart 
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India,  Colonial,  and  other  Poaaeaslono — Contd. 
Tasmania — Contd. 

Statistics  of  the  Colony  of,  for  1880.    218  pp.,  folio.  "1  E.  C.  Nowell,  Esq., 
Hobart,  1881    J      Government  Statist 

Victoria— 
Australasian  Statistics  for  1880.    14  pp.,  folio.    Mel- 1  H  tt  vr*vt«r  Jtmn 

bourne.    1881 >     oZLZ^S^^mI 

The  Census  of  1881.    2  po.,  folio J      Gor^nmentStatist 

Mining  Surveyors'  and  .Registrars'  Beports  to  30th  1  j^ju^^  of  Mines 

Statistical  Register  for  i880^- 

l**  JvBi?eB°°k. 1  H.  H.  Hayter,  Esq. 

Part  II,  Finance,  Ac V     aZLZZZt^Sl 

Friendly  Societies.    Third  Annual  Eeport  for  1880 J     U™""™1*  »tot,st 

Royal  Society  of— 

Transactions  for  I860.    Vol.  t.    Plates  ] 

Transactions  and  Proceedings  for  1880.    VoL  rvii,  V  The  Society 
plates     J 


United  Kingdom — 
Agricultural  Beturns  of  Great  Britain,  with  Abstract  \ 

Returns  for  the  United  Kingdom.    1881.    [C-3078] 
Bailways,  Summary  of  Statistics  of,  in  the  United^ 

Kingdom,  for  1870  and  1876-80.    (2  copies.)    Sheet. 

York.    1881 

Trade  and  Navigation.    Monthly  Beturns.    October, 

November,  1881  

Woods,  Forests,  and    Land   Revenues,    Fifty-ninth 

Report  of  the  Commissioners  of.    No.  307.  211  pp., 

maps,  folio.    1881  

Parliamentary  Papers  from  1811  to  1848,  viz. : — 

Reports  of  Committees.    123  vols 

„       from  Commissioners.    92  vols 

Accounts  and  Papers.    128  vols 

England  and  Wales — 

.  Quarterly    Returns  of    Marriages    to  June;   Births 

and  Deaths  to  September,  1881.    No.  131 

Wbst  Sussbx.     Seventh   Annual   Report    on    the 
Sanitary  District  of,  by  Charles  Kelly,  M.D.,F.R.C.P. 

68  pp.,  plan.    8vo.    Worthing,  1881  ., 

London.    City  Census  of  1881.    Particulars  relating 
to  the  City  Churches.    Broad  sheet 


R.  Giffen,  Esq. 
W.  Fairlamb,  Esq. 

The  Board  of  Trade 

TheCommissionen  of 
H.M.  Woods  and 
Forests 

The  Committee  of 
the  United  Service 
Club 


The  Registrar-Gene- 
ral of  England 

Dr.  C.  Kelly 

Sir  Henry  W.  Peek, 
Bart. 


Ireland — 

Births  and  Deaths  in  Dublin,  and  in  fifteen  of  the" 

principal  Urban  Sanitary  Districts,  Weekly  Returns,     ««     Reffiatrar-Gene- 
with  a  Quarterly  Summary.    (Current  numbers)  ....  *      ,j    fu^d 

Quarterly  Return  of  the  Marriages  to  June ;  Births         ™  OT  inaaa 
and  Deaths  to  September,  1881.    No.  71 „ 

Sootland — 

Births,  Deaths,  and  Marriages  in  the  eigbt  principal  "|  rp.      •D—ut^mnJl****- 
towns,  Weekly  and  Monthly   Returns.      (Current  V       *  ,%SSnd 
numbers) J  ocowau 
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Sootland —  Contd. 

Quarterly  Return  of  Births,  Deaths,  and  Marriages  to  \  The  Registrar-Gene- 

80th  September,  1881 J      ral  of  Scotland 

Glasgow.    Remarks  bj  Medical  Officer,  to  accom-1 

pan j  Mortality  Tables  for  the  Quarters  ending  with  I  Dr.  J.  B.  Russell 

March  and  June,  1881   J 


re,] 


Authors,  &o. — 

Bagot  (John).     Private  Bill  Legislation  and  Local 

Government.    An  Essay  on  Parliamentary  Reform. 

56  pp.,  8vo.    Dublin.    1881 

Baxtbb  (R.  Dudley).    Local  Government  and  Taxa-' 

tion,  and  Mr.  Goschen's  Report.     104  pp.,  diagram, 

8vo.     1874   

BB680   (Marco).    II  Nuoto  Progetto  di  Legge  sugli 

Infortuni  del  Lavoro.     25  pp.,  la.  8vo.    Roma,  1881 
Statistical  Atlas  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland. 

Edited  by  G.  P.  Bevan,  Esq.,  F.G.S.,  D.L.— 

Part    X,  Railway  Telegraph 

„      XI,  Sanitary   I 

„    XII,  Geological  and  Mining  J 

Boccabdo    (Gerolamo).     Sul     Riordinamento    dellel 

Banche  in  Italia.    282  pp.,  la.  8vo.    Torino.  1881....  J 
Ciiadwick  (Edwin).  Sanitary  Progress  in  Preventive, 

as  compared  with  that  in  Curative,  Science.   26  pp, 

8vo.    1881    

Chad  wick  (John  Oldfield).    Reports  on  the  Estate  of 

Sir  Andrew  Chadwick,  with  Life  and  History,    xiv 

+  299  pp.,  cloth,  portrait,  plan,  Ac.     1881 

Chambbblain  (Rt.  Hon.  Joseph,  M.P.).    The  French^ 

Treaty  and  Reciprocity.    38  pp.,  12mo.     1881  

Cbobb  (J.  K.),  M.P.  Imports,  Exports,  and  the  French 

Treaty.     12  pp.,  12mo.    1881   

Gbddbb  (Patrick).    The  Classification  of  Statistics  and' 

its  Results.   30  pp.,  diagrams,  8vo.    Edinburgh,  1881 J  * 
Guthbie  (Edwin).    The  Decimal  System  applied  to^ 

Coinage,  Weights,   and    Measures.      34  pp.,  8vo. 

Manchester  [1880] 

Bakbb  (Henry).    On  the  Growth  of  the  Manchester 

Population.    27  pp.,  8vo.     1881  

Hamilton  (Rowland) .    Money  and  Value :  an  Inquiry" 

into  the  Means  and  Ends  of  Economic  Production ; 

with  an  Appendix  on  the  Depreciation  of  Silver  and 

Indian  Currency,   xxviii  +  392  pp.,  cloth,  8vo.   1878 
Jbnkins  (H.  M.).   Some  Comparative  Results  of  Large 

and  Small  Farm  Systems ;  with  an  Analysis  of  the 

Agricultural  Statistics  of  Belgium.     52  pp.,  8vo. 

1881  

Kelly  (Charles),  M.D.    The  Distribution  of  Diph- 
theria in  West  Sussex.    15  pp.,  8vo.    1881    

Kordsi  (Joseph) — 

Ouvrages  du  Bureau  Communal  de  Statistique  de  la' 
Ville  de  Budapest.    36  Dp.,  8vo.     Berlin,  1881.... 

Die  Hauptstadt  Budapest  un  Jahre  1881,  Resultate 
der  Yolksbeschreibung  und  Volkszahlung,  vom  1 
Januar,  1881.  176  pp.,  diagrams,  8vo.  Berlin, 
1881  


The  Author 

Major  P.  G.  Craigie 
The  Author 


Messrs,  W.  and  A.  £r 
Johnston 


The  Author 


The    Committee    of 
the  Cobden  Club 

The  Author 


The  Manchester  Sta- 
tistical Society 


The  Author 
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Authors,  Ac. — Contd. 

Man  (£.  Garnet).  The  Commerce  and  Prospects  of 
England,  and  a  Reriew  of  the  Agricultural,  Iron, 
and  Cotton  Trades.    80  pp.,  8yo.     1880 

Nkuxann-Spaxlabt  (Dr.  J?.  X.  von).  Uebersichten 
der  Weltwirthschaft,  Jahrgang  1880.  xii  + 
376  pp.,  em.  8to.     Stuttgart,  1881  

Newcomi  (Frederick  N.).  Plan  to  Liquidate  the 
National  Debt  with  Less  than  the  Cost  of  Interest. 
21  pp.,  cloth,  8ro.     [1881]   

Nbwmarch  (Wm.  Thos.).  Letters  in  1864-65  from 
Canada,  United  States,  and  Austria.  202  pp.,  cloth, 
portraits,  8yo.     1880  

Pim  (Joseph  T.).  Our  Foreign  Commerce  and  Free 
Trade  Policy.     24  pp.,  8vo.    Dublin,  1881  

Both  (Henry  Ling).  The  Climate  of  Mackay,  Queens- 
land.   19  pp.,  diagram,  8to.    Sydney,  1881 

Sibxxxs  (C.  Wm.),  D.C.L.,  Ac.  Science  and  Industry : 
an  Address  as  President  of  the  Birmingham  and 
Midland  Institute.    28pp.,8ro.     1881  „ 

Taylor's  Calendar  of  the  Meetings  of  the  Scientific  1  mu    -o  w  vA. 
Bodies  of  London  for  188182.     (Sheet) '  lh*  r™*3*** 

Thompson  (C.  Halford).  "  Commercial  Treaties  and 
Foreign  Competition."  A  treatise  on  "  Fair  Trade.11 
48  pp.,  cloth,  8vo.     1881    

Wirth  (Max).  Grundzuge  der  National-Okonomie,  I 
Band,     x  +  665  pp.,  8yo.    KSln,  1881  


J 


►  The  Author 

Julius  Maier,  Stutt- 
gart 

The  Author 

Mrs.  W.  T.  New- 
march 

The  Author 


The  Author 


Societies,  Ac. — 

Bankers,  Journal  of  the  Institute  of.    Vol.  ii,  Parts  1 

9  and  10.     1881  J 

Central    and    Associated    Chambers  of   Agriculture,  1 

Sixteenth  Annual  Report  of   the  Council  of  the.  > 

15  pp.,  8vo.     1881  J 

Institution  of  Civil  Engineers — 

Minutes  of  the  Proceedings  of.      Vol.  lxvi,  plates. 
1880-81 

Subject  Index  to  Minutes  of  Proceedings.    Vols,  i  to 
lviii,  1837  to  1878-79.    374  pp.,  cloth,  8vo.     1881 
East  India  Association,  Journal  of  the.      Vol.   xiii,  I 

No.  8.     1881    ' 

Howard  Association. — Annual  Report.  October,  1881. 

20  pp. ;  and  eight  tracts  on  Prisons,  Capital  Punish- 
ment, &c 

Labourers'  Friend.    The  Magazine  of  the  Society  for 

Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Labouring  Classes. 

Quarterly  Proceedings,  &c   No.  269.   October,  1881 . 
Local  Taxation  Committee.    Annual  Report.  Novem- ' 

ber,  1881.     10  pp.,  8vo ' 

Manchester    Public    Free    Libraries.     Twenty-ninth! 

Annual  Report  for  1880-81.    30  pp.,  8vo , 

Mechanical  Engineers.    Proceedings  of  the  Institution ' 

of.     No.  3,  1881.    Plates  

Philosophical    Society    of      Glasgow.     Proceedings/ 

1880-81.     Vol.  xiii,  No.  1.     Plates  and  diagrams  .... , ' 
Royal  Agricultural  Society,  Journal  of  the.    VoL  xrii, ' 

part  2,  No.  34,  1881,  plates,  &c , ' 


The  Institute 
Major  P.  G.  Craigi* 

The  Institution 
The  Association 

The  Society 

Major  P.  G.  Craigie 
The  Chief  librarian 
The  Institution 
The  Society 
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Societies,  &c. — Contd, 

Royal  Asiatic  Society  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland — 
Journal  of  the.    Vol.  xiii,  part  4,  plates,  Ac.   lSSl....^ 
Bombay  Branch,  Journal  of  the.     VoL  xiv,  No.  88, 

and  vol.  it,  No.  39,  plates,  Ac >  The  Society 

North  China  Branch,  Journal  of  the.     New  series, 

No.  15, 1880.    Plates,  &c J 

Royal  Colonial  Institute — 

Proceedings  of  the.    Vols,  i,  ii,  iv,  vi,  vii,  ix,  x,  and"") 
xi,    1869-80.       (In    seven    toIs.)     Cloth,    maps,  | 

Ac.,  8vo.    ±  The  Institute 

Catalogue  of  the  Library  of  the,  to  October,  1881. 
29  pp.,  8vo J 

Royal  Geographical  Society,  Proceedings  of  the.  Vol  3, 1  „«  A  aM:A4.„ 

nos.  ic^-12.  1881 : }  The  Socie<* 

Royal  Institution  of  Great  Britain —  1 

Proceedings  of  the.    Vol.  ix,  part  4,  No.  73,  plates,  V  The  Institution 
diagrams,  Ac J 

list  of    Members,    Officers,    Professors,    Ac.,    fori 
1881  I 

No.  24.  '"Additions  to'^eUh^'hlmY^l^  f  The  ln8tifcufcion 

to  July,  1881    J 

Royal  Medical  and  Chirurgical  Society,  Transactions  of  "| 

the.    Vol.  64,  lxxi   +   324  pp.,  cloth,  plates,  dia-  [  The  Society 

grams,  8vo.     1881   J 

Royal  Society,  Proceedings  of  the.     No.  215.     1881 „ 

Royal    United  Service  Institution    Journal  of   the.1  ^    j    ^ u 

Vol.  xxv,  No.  exu,  maps,  plates,  Ac.     1881 J  •«««» 

-Social    Science    Association,    Sessional    Proceedings.!  mi.   A ^.»:*« 

Vol.  xv,  No.  1.    1881 . ... J  The  *-«»*«» 

University    College,    London,    Calendar    for    Session  \  ««     n0neff6 

1881-82.     Cloth,  8vo J  ^ 

Surveyors,  Transactions  of  the  Institution  of.  Vol.  xiv,  1  m_    invitation 

part  1.    1881 J 


Periodicals — 

Arts,  Journal  of  the  Society  of Current  numbers 

Athenaeum,  The  „ 

Bankers' Magazine  (London),  The    ....  „ 
Building  Societies  and  Land  Com-\ 

panics'  Gazette,  The J  " 

'Commercial  World,  The „ 

Economist,  The   „ 

Insurance  Gazette,  The  „ 

„        Record,  The   „ 

Investors'  Monthly  Manual,  The  „ 

Iron  and  Coal  Trades'  Review,  The  ....  „ 

Machinery  Market,  The „ 

Nature  „ 

Review,  The „ 

Sanitary  Record,  The „ 

Statist,  The „ 

'Textile  Manufacturer,  The „ 

Tb&bkkb's  Literary  Record  „ 

„         Monthly  Lists  „ 


The  Editor 


Messrs.  Trubner  and 
Co. 


} 
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Trade  Circulars  for  th*  Tear  1881— 
Belfast  Linen  Trade  Committee  (Linen) 

The  Committee 

Boutcher,  Mortimer,  and  Co.,  London  (Leather)    „,r. 

The  Firm 

Durant  and  Co.,  London  (Silk) 

Eaton  (H.  W.),  and  Sons  (Silk)    

Ellison  and  Co's.  Report  (Cotton)    

99 

W.  Fallows  and  Co.,  Liverpool  (Metals) 

Nichol  (W.),  and  Co.,  Bombay  (G-eneral  Prices)  

Pixley  and  Abell,  London  (Bullion) Tr 

Powell  (T.  J.  snd  T.),  London  (Leather) 

99 

Littledale,  Bagg  (A.),  and  Co.,  Liverpool  (Wool) 

Konald  and  Sons,  Liverpool  (Wool) 

99 

Thompson  (W.  J.  and  H.),  London  (China  Tea)    

TJrmson,  Elliott,  and  Co.,  Liverpool  (Tobacco)  

99 

Wool  Brokers'  Association  (Liverpool)    

The  Association 

Hose,  Wilson,  and  Bose  (Oils,  &c.)  

The  Firm 

Purchases. 

Annales  d'Hygiene  Publique.  (Current  numbers.)  8vo.  Paris.  188L 

Annates  de  Demographic  Internationale  „  Paris.    1881. 

Archivio  di  Statistics 

Journal  des  Economistes. 

Official  Papers,  Precis  of 

Surtees  Society's  Publications. 

Alxnanach  de  Gotha  for  1882. 

British  Almanac  and  Companion  for  1882. 

Whitaker*s  Almanac  for  1882. 

Post  Office  London  Directory  for  1882. 

Beport  from  the  Royal  Commission  on  International  Coinage,  with  Minutes- 
of  Evidence  and  Appendix.    Folio.    1868. 

Judicial  Statistics  of  England  and  Wales  for  1879.    Folio.    1880. 

Statement  of  the  Trade  of  British  India   with   British  Possessions  and 
Foreign  Countries,  for  the  years  1869-70  to  1876-77.    4  vols.    lolio. 


» 

Borne.    1881. 

»> 

Paris.    1881. 

» 

1881. 

Vol.  72.    1881. 

12mo. 

n  for  1882. 
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Accidents.    See  Death*  from. 

Agb,  growth  between  18  and  80  yean  of  (J.  T.  Danson)    .  660 

Agb  of  thirty,  that  of  full  physical  maturity ;  its  relation  to  the  recruit- 
ing of  our  army 674 

Agriculture.  The  Agricultural  Return*  for  the  Tear  1881  [report 
by  Mr.  R.  Giffen] 722 

Total  number  of  returns  made,  estimate  of  acreage,  Stc,  aa  compared  with 
1880;  and  average  acreage  of  occupiers  in  England  and  Scotland  not 

making  returns       ........  722-3 

General  results  of  these  returns:  decrease  in  arable  land  and  in  sheep  •  723-4 

Variations  in  decrease  or  increase  among  particular  crops       .  .  724-5 

—  ditto  among  different  kinds  of  stock       .....  72* 
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Comparison  of  reports  from  Australia  and  the  United  States  .  .      780-31 
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number  of  lire  stock  in  each  division  of  the  United  Kingdom,  with  kinds 
of  crops  and  of  live  stock,  number  and  acreage  of  arable  farms,  and 
summary  for  1872-81  .......      789-41 

—  quantities  and  values  of  manures  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom, 
1880-80 749 

populatkm  and  imports  of  live  stock,  corn  and  grain,  and  provisions, 

Agriculture  in  England,  superior  position  of,  and  of  the  farmer,  to 

those  of  Ireland,  and  the  peasant  proprietors  of  France.  .     684-6 

Analysis.    See  Statistical  Analysis. 

Bailby  (A.  H.).    Remarks  in  discussion  (Guy  on  Temperature  and 

Mortality) 266 

Baily  (Walter).    Remarks  in  discussion  (Droop  on  Elections) .         .     199 
Balfour  (T.  Graham).     Table  of  comparative  mortality  of  seasons  in 

the  army  in  British  America 262 

ditto.    Remarks  in  discussion  (Walford  on  Violent  Deaths)  624 
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of  India) 667 
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Annual  number  of  bankruptcies  from  1889  to  1879    .  .591 
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Estimate  of  losses  sustained  by  creditor*  through  bankruptcies,  kc.,  in 
1870-70  (171  million  pounds)  ......      593-* 

The  direct  loss  not  great  compared  with  the  trade  of  the  country,  but  the 

real  mischief,  deterioration  of  credit  .....      504 

Uniformity  of  resulu  in  systems  of  administering  bankruptcy :  assets  two- 
thirds  of  debtors'  estimate;  costs  of  administration  oue-tbird  of  assets,  and 
expenses  inverse  to  size  of  estates  ......      694-6- 

Bakkbfptcies,  rapid  decrease  of  in  the  United  States,  1880     .  373 

Battbn  (J.  W.).    Remark*  in  discussion  (Price  Williams  on  Postal 

Telegraphs) 26-8 

see  Telephone. 
Bet  AN  (Gh  Phillips).     The  Industrial  Resources  of  Ireland  .     675 

Industrial  population :  benefits  of  extending  industries  in  Ireland  as  opposed 

to  agriculture  ........      675 

— —  successive  decrease  in  the  population,  1861-71-81;   increase  of  the 

agricultural  and  non-productive  classes,  and  decrease  of  the  industrial ; 

and  proportion  of  sexes  in  ditto       ......      676-77 

Table*  of  the  increase  or  decrease  of  the  various  orders  in  these  classes,  and 

small  number  of  children  industrially  employed      ....      OTS-SD 
Factory  returns,   1871    and   1878,  snowing    slight  decrease  in  numbers 

employed  in  latter  year       .......      G81 

Coal  mining :  description  of  the  position  snd  character  of  the  different  coal 

basins;   total  estimate  of  their  tonnage,  182  millions,  their  yield  only 

140,000  tons;  number  of  collieries  at  work  .  ....      69S-S 

—  supply  quite  unequal  to  demand,  as  there  is  an  import  of  2}  million 

tons  6*4 

Iron  ore  and  trade :  annual  yield,  1872-60,  representing  but  a  small  part  of 

the  ore  producing  localities  of  Ireland,  as  shown  by  quotations  from  Boate, 

Sir  R.  Kane,  and  Professor  Hull,  kc  .  .      6S4-6 

— —  vslue  of  unused  iron  ores  of  Kilkenny  snd  Lough  Allen,  and  their 

favourable  position  for  transport  and  use     .....      686-7 

—  number  of  establishments  in  Ireland  in  which  iron  is  manufactured,  and 

of  persons  employed  .......      688-0 

Copper  ore  and  trsde:  number  of  mines;  produce  and  value;  and  their 

systematic  decrease .  .......      690-91 

Lead  mining:  number  of  mines;  tons  of  lead  ore  {  amount  of  silver,  and  value; 

other  metals  ........      691-2 

Mines :  number  of  miners,  kc. ;  annual  value  of  property,  1864-78    .  693-6 

Pottery  :    notices  of   the  many  valuable  clays  at  'BeJIeek  and  other 

places         .........      693-4 

Building  stoues:   valuable  granite,  black,  white,  and  coloured  marble*, 

serpentine,  and  slates  .......      695-6 

—  castle  near  Knniskillen  built  of  Bath  freestone,  and  Dublin  paved  with 
Welsh  stones,  and  houses  slated  with  Welsh  slates,  though  native  marbles 

and  slates  at  their  doors      .......      69* 

Textile  fabrics :  flax  and  linen,  average  growth  of  flax  in  each  province, 
1850-80;  question  of  character  of  soil  necessary  for  its  growth;  statistics 
of  the  manufacture,  Ice.      .......      696-T'O 

wool,  popularity  of  stuffs  called  fays  in  I860;  importance  of  the  Irish 

woollen  trade,  but  injured  in  1698  by  an  arrangement  between  the  Engnah 

and  Irish  parliaments  .......      701-3 

wool,  tables  of  the  position  of  the  trade  in  1871  .  .  .  .      70S-4 

—  cotton  trade,  returns  of  1871-78,  showing  a  decrease  .  .      704 

—  jute  manufacture:  celebrity  of  many  Irish  local  textile  trades,  and 
strangeness  of  the  decay  of  some  of  them  .....      704 

Paper  and  ropes,  statistics  of  these  trades  in  1871      ....      705 
limber :  treeless  land  which  Ireland  now  Is  compared  with  what  it  was,  and 

proposition  for  systematic  replanting  of  parts  of  it .  .  .  .      705-6 

Ship-buildinfr :   great  facilities  of  Belfast,  and  large  ship-building  interest 

there ;  table  of  tonnage  of  different  towns,  1875-79,  snd  number  of  shipping 

belonging  to  each  port        .......      7W-8 

Food  products :  whi»ky  (decrease) :  porter,  exportation,  1877-80;  butter,  pigs, 

(decrease)  and  poultry         .......      709-11 

—  amount  of  imports  of  butter  from  different  countries,  1875-79   .  .      710 
fisheries :  exports  to  England  of  herrings,  mackerel,  and  cod ;  gradual 

decrease  of  the  general  industries,  through  want  of  the  means  of  transport, 
and  through  deficiency  and  dearness  of  railways      ....      719-14 
Railways :  passenger  and  traffic  receipts,  1865-79      .  .  .  .713 

Propositions  for  the  cure  of  these  Irish  difficulties,  which  sre  cases  of 
social   and    industrial   economics,   and   not  to  be  solved   pohUcally: 

(1)  exhaustive    exiimination    of    Ireland's    industrial    resources,    and 

(2)  nnder  the  exceptional  character  of  Ireland,  bounties,  viz.,  pre- 
miums should  be  advanced  to  local  industries,  cheap  and  light  rail- 
ways  constructed,  and    technical   and    industrial    education  attended 

to 714-16 
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BlYAff  (Gh  Phillips)— oontd. 
Discussion  on  Mr.  G.  P.  Sevan's  Paper : 
Nepean  (Evan  C.) 

The  cost  of  soldiers  on  the  British  establishment  in  England  twice  that  of 
those  in  Ireland;  dearneta  and  unsuitable  character  of  Irish  compared  with 
Welsh  and  Scotch  coal ;  the  cost  of  production  of  iron  too  great  for  profit ; 
the  Irish  linen  trade  unable  to  compete  with  Holland,  France,  Belgium, 
Ice.,  and  Dundee,  Leeds,  and  Belfast;  the  pure  woollen  goods  trade 
destroyed  by  the  Yorkshire  shoddy  imitations ;  failure  of  the  Government 
in  their  attempt  to  employ  Irish  manufacturers  in  supply  of  army 
contracts 717-1* 

Paul  (H.  Moncreiff) 

The  decline  of  the  snicnltnral  population,  184141,  caused  by  the  potato 
famine,  and  the  subsequent  gold  discoveries;  causes  of  decline  of  the 
woollen  trade,  butter  exportation,  hog  industry,  fcc.  .  .      719 

Hamilton  (Rowland) 

Necessity  for  its  industries  being  cultivated  by  many  men  reaping  the  fruits 
of  their  own  industry,  and  not  by  large  undertakings         .  •  .719 

Wilson  (James) 

Instances  of  success  of  the  wool  industry  in  the  south  of  England;  the  coal 
formations,  though  large,  yet  difficult  of  access  in  Ireland;  her  capabilities 
in  the  pottery  trade,  fcc.,  if  her  industry  were  fostered       .  •  •      780 

Wood  (W.  Martin) 

Enormous  capabilities,  like  India,  of  Ireland,  but  want  of  a  working  capital 
for  their  development  .......      721 

Walford  (Cornelius) 

The  energy  lost  to  Ireland  in  the  constant  emigration  of  its  enterprising 
young  men,  who  succeeded  in  other  countries      '  .  .  •  .721 

Beran  (Gh  Phillips)  in  replj  to  Mr.  Nepean, 

Drew  attention  to  the  coal  and  iron  being  together  in  Ireland,  though  the 
coal  was  not  very  good  and  was  subject  to  large  royalties;  possibility 
of  Ireland  recovering  under  small  industries  ....      721 

Block  (Maurice).     Extracts  from  his  work  on  the  "Method  of 

Statistics " 84-5^ 

Body  (Human),  its  Growth  in  Height  and  Weight  from  eighteen  to 
thirty  years  of  Age  (see  Danson) 660 

Books.    English  Literature  in  1880 95 

Extracts  from  the  "Publishers'  Circular,"  with  analytical  takU  of  books 
published  in  1880,  and  comparison  with  1879         ....        95-7 

German  Literature  of  1879-80 95 

Systematic  view  of  the  literary  productions  of  the  German  bookselling  trade 
in  1879-80 95 

Books.    Notes  on  Economical  and  Statistical  Works  .         .     103 

Dimming  (A.  N.).  "  Value  of  Political  Economy  to  Mankind."  (Oxford 
Cobden  Prise  Essay,  1880) 108 

Books.    Notes  on  Economical  and  Statistical  Works  .         •     611 

Hunter  (W.  W.).    "  Imperial  Gaietteer  of  India  •»      .  .  .  .611 

Silverthorne  (A.).    •■  Purchase  of  Gas  and  Waterworks "  .618 

Matheson  (E.).    «  Aid  Book  to  Engineering  Enterprise  Abroad  "  6U 

Books.    Notes  on  Economical  and  Statistical  Works       .  .     755 

Gilbert  (J.  W.).  M  On  the  History,  Principles'  and  Practice  of  Banking." 
Edited  by  A.  8.  Michie       . "53-7 

Botjbke  (Stephen) .    "Remarks  in  discussion  (Urlin  on  Irish  Incumbered 

Estate*  Court) 227-8 

remarks  in  discussion  (Guy  on  Temperature  and  Mortality)        .     266 
Boyill  (W.  J.).    Remarks  in  discussion  (Droop  on  Elections)  .         •     201 
Bbitish  Association  :  Section  F,  Economic  Science  and  Statistics, 
Address  of  the  President  of  the  Fifty-first  Meeting  held  at  York  in 

August,  1881  (see  Duff,  Grant) 649 

retrospective  summary  of  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  section  .     649-59* 
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Building  stones,  value  of  granite,  marbles,  slates,  Ac.,  in  Ireland      .  695-6 
Bullion   and    Spbcib,    gold  and    silver   imported   and   exported, 

January— December,  1878-80 133 

see  Gold,  Silver. 

Bows,  table  of  mortality  from,  1848-61  .*....  461 

Butteb,  imports  from  different  countries,  1876-79  ....  710 

Caird  (James,  C.B.).     Opening  Address  as  President  of  the  Statis- 
tical Society,  Tuesday,  15th  November,  1881         ....     629 

The  English  land  question  made  the  subject  of  bis  address,  as  one  that  will 
demand  early  consideration  for  legislation  .....      639 

Loss  of  farming  capital  from  the  bad  seasons  in  England  about  iao  millions 
(one-third  of  the  capital)     .......      629 

Excessive  contemporary  increase  of  wheat  production  in  the  United  States 


in  1840-80,  from  io  to  6o  million  quarters  .....      630 

of  the  enormous  increase  of  foreign  produce 
importation,  prices  hare,  with  the  exception  of  wheat  and  wool,  increased 


alio,  and  the  decline  of  wheat  has  been  only  4  per  cent.    .  .      630 

Large  extent  of  amble  land  converted  into  pasture  (value  8  millions  sterling) ; 

decreased  value  in  cattle  and  sheep  siuce  1874, 18  millions  sterling  631 

The  proportionate  increase  of  importations  of  meat  to  corn  as  175  to  90  per 

cent.  .........      6S1 

Probability  of  mixed  husbandry  holding  its  ground  in  England  under  the 

wider  competition  to  which  now  exposed;  the  cost  of  transport  from 

America  being  a  natural  protection  of  ia*.  a  quarter,  and  the  Western 

State  farmers  having  their  own  heavy  local  taxation  .  6SS-3 

Statement  allowing  the  advantage  to  the  farmer  of  using  his  capital  in  culti- 
vating another's  land,  rather  than  become  a  landholder  himself      .  .      6SS 
Advantageous  terms  offered  bv  the  Irish  Land  Act  to  the  tenant  farmers       .      634 
Necessary  changes  in  our  agricultural  system :  a  fee-simple  ownership  for  the 

landlord,  and  a  greater  security  for  his  capital  employed  to  the  farmer  6S4-6 

Statement  showing  the  superior  position  and  income  of  the  English  capitalist 

farmer  to  the  French  peasant  proprietor  possessing  the  same  capital  63i 

Comparison  of  English  farming  with  the  small  farm  system  of  Ireland,  to  the 

advantage  of  the  former     .......      655 

Grievances  connected  with  the  laws  of  entail  and  settlement,  and  the  lawn  of 

distress  in  England  and  hypothec  in  Scotland         ....      636-7 
Ulster  tenant  right  for  compensation  for  improvements  not  so  applicable  in 

England,  owing  to  all  permanent  improvements  being  generally  made  by 

the  landlord  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .      63*4 

Compensation  for  tenants*  improvements  best  ascertained  by  valuation,  as 

under  the  Agricultural  Holdings  Act  of  187*  ....      640-41 

Relative  importance  of  the  foreign  articles  of  agricultural  produce  which 

come  into  competition  with  our  own,  and  proposed  modes  for  meeting  it     .      641-3 
tabU  showing  quantities  snd  prices  of  articles  imported,  1860-80,  showing 

increase  or  decrease  .......      643 

remarks  on  ditto  in  Proceedings  of  Meeting         ....     644 
Leferre  (Shaw) 

After  moving  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Caird,  said  he  thought  the  deficient 
harvests  of  the  last  ten  years,  with  a  fall  in  price  of  corn  instead  of  a  com- 
pensating rise,  sufficient  to  explain  the  serious  losses  of  the  farmers ;  the 
circumstances  in  America,  consisting  of  an  immense  extension  of  agricul- 
tural production  owing  to  large  numbers  of  people  in  commerce,  from 
depression  in  trade,  leaving  the  towns  and  taking  to  farming,  and  the 
extremely  good  harvests,  affording  an  unfortunate  combination  against  the 
British  farmer;  probable  high  rates  for  wheat  in  the  future  when  light 
crops  occur  in  both  countries  at  once ;  he  agreed  with  Mr.  Caird  In  nia 
ideas  on  entail,  and  related  a  case  of  a  friend  with  property  valued  at 
12,000/.  a-year  who  had  lost  all  his  income  through  the  losses  of  his 
tenants;  he  approved  Mr.  Caird's  views  on  tenants'  compensation,  and  not 
of  the  sale  of  tenants'  interests  to  third  parties  without  consent  of  the 
landlords;  the  Irish  Land  Act  in  no  way  applicable  to  England ;  the  tenant 
in  Ireland  making  most  of  the  improvements, and  in  Eugland,  the  landlord; 
difficulty  in  England  of  tenants  becoming  owners  of  their  farms,  from  the 
large  size  of  them  (200  to  250  acres)  .....      644-6 

Heywood  (James) 

Seconded  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Caird 618 

Caibd  (James).    Remarks  in  discussion  (Urlin  on  Irish  Incumbered 

Estates  Court)  .  290 

remarks  in  discussion  (Guy  on  Temperature  and  Mortality)         .  268 

remarks  in  discussion  (Walford  on  Violent  Deaths)    .  .  .  626 

remarks  in  discussion  (Hyde  Clarke  on  the  Hill  Stations  of  India)  569-71 
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FAQ! 
Cattlb.    See  Agriculture. 

"  Caucus,"  die,  one  of  the  evils  of  majority  voting ....     165-6 
Census.     Census  of  England  and  Wales  and  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
1881  [preliminary  report  of  the  Census  Committee]      .         •         .     898 

Strone  opposition  in  parliament  to  the  first  proposal  of  enumeration  in  1768, 

andita  causes         ........  898-0 

Success  of  the  proposal  of  1800,  and  iti  decennial  repetition  since     .  .  399-400 

Mature  and  content*  of  thia  preliminary  report,  and  comparative  freedom 

from  error   .........  400 

Total  population  of  England  and  Wale*  nearly  26  million* ;  the  higheat  rate  of 

increase  since  1841 ;  natural  increment  34  millions,  or  15  per  cent.  .  401-9 

Excess  of  females,  718}  thousand,  due  to  excess  of  male  emigrants    .  .  40S 

Increase  of  families  and  inhabited  houses       .....  408-4 

Counties  in  which  population  increased  or  decreased ....  404-6 

Comparative  progress  of  urban  and  rural  populations.  .  .  .  406-6 

Urban  sanitary  districts  .......  408 

Rates  of  increase  of  towns     .......  406 

Increase  of  the  population  of  London  in  its  borders,  but  decrease  in  the  centre 

districts 409 

Population  of  London  doubled  in  twenty  years  .  .  •  .  410 

Population  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  its  component  parts  in  1881,  and  of 

those  st  previous  censuses  .......  411 

—  its  increase  or  decrease  in  successive  decades     ....  419 

Geebub  of  United  States.  The  Population  of  the  United  States 
[comparison  of  the  censuses  of  1870  and  1880,  from  the  "New 
YorkKeview"] 414 

Tables  of  population  of  each  State  in  1870  and  1880  showing  their  compara- 
tive progress;  large  relative  increase  of  the  South,  and  its  growth  in 
material  prosperity  ........      414-17 

Cktotjb  of  India.    Summary  of  the  Census  of  all  India,  1881  .     608 

Table*  of  population  by  sex  of  the  provinces  of  India,  and  comparative  state- 
ment 01 1881  and  previous  censuses  •  .  .  610-11 

Chadwick  (J.  O.).  Remarks  in  proposing  a  rote  of  thanks  to 
Dr.  Guy 442 

Chapela  of  the  City.    See  Churches  and  Chapels. 

China.    See  Opium. 

Churches  and  Chapels  (City).  Census  of  Congregations  of  the 
City  Churches  and  Chapels  [from  the  "  St.  James's  Gazette,"  13th 
June,  1881] 696 

Question  of  maintaining  so  many  costly  empty  churches,  and  difficulty  as  to 

destruction  of  such  worlcs  of  art  and  landmarks  of  history  .  .697 

T«W#  of  census  taken  on  Sunday,  1st  May,  1881         ....      696-801 

Clabie  (Hyde).  The  English  Stations  in  the  Rill  Regions  of 
India :  their  Value  and  Importance,  with  some  Statistics  of  their 
Products  and  Trade 628 

Early  history  of  hill  settlements :  cool  and  healthy  climate,  and  desire  of  our 
Indian  statesmen  that  they  should  be  peopled  by  the  English,  or  at  least 
used  as  military  colonies ;  gradual  growth  of  the  hill  towns  .      698-9 

Description  of  hill  districts  snd  towns  in  the  northern  or  tea  regions,       . 
Assam,  be 6»-Sl 

—  Chirrapoonjee  station,  its  great  rainfall,  succeeded  by  Shillong,  a 
magnificent  plateau  30  miles  to  ita  north  .  .  .  .639 

—  uerjeeling,  due  north  of  Calcutta,  near  the  highest  peaks  of  the 
Himalayas,  and  other  towns  on  the  sub-Himslayas  .*  •  •      6SS-C 

Simla,  the  most  important  of  the  hill  stations,  and  other  neighbouring 

towns         .........      686-7 

—  towns  more  lately  formed  in  the  Puniaub,  Murree,  kc  .  .  .      688 
Description  of  hill  districts  and  towns  of  the  Bombay  Presidency,  in  the 

southern  coffee  and  gold  regions     ......      689 

remarkable  character  of  the  discovery  of  gold  in  India;  Dr.  BurnelTs 

attribution  of    the  building   of  the  temples  of  Shiva  and  Viahnu,  to 
former  discoveries  of  gold  in  southern  India  in  the  eleventh  to  thirteenth 
centuries     .........      640 

— —  later  instances  of  large  treasures  of  gold  in  the  hands  of  Tippoo  Sultan 
and  others  .........      641 

—  the  recent  gold  working  in  the  Wynaad  district  not  commenced  till 
1868  by  Mr.  Sterne,  Mr.  Withers  and  others  ;  the  nature  of  the  rocks  and 

reefs,  &c 649-4 
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Clabkh  (Hyde).     The  English  Stations  in  India — conid. 

Progress  of  the  hill  question  in  India  and  in  parliament:  necessity  for  the 
connection  of  the  nill  stations  by  railway,  and  promotion  of  the  subject 
in  parliament  ........      544-5 

Statistics :  tea,  chincona,  horses,  cattle,  8tc.,  wool,  timber,  and  beer  .  .      545-63 
minerals          ........      552-6 

Trade  with  High  Asia,  Afghanistan,  Kashmere,  Thibet,  fee. ;  statistics  .      554-B 

Development  of  the  hill  resources,  aborigines,  military  establishments, 
economy  and  efficiency        .......      £58-63 

Discussion  on  Mr.  Hyde  Clarke* s  Paper : 
Bobinson  (Sir  W.  Rose) 

Brew  attention  to  the  highland  plateau  of  Coembatore.  Madura,  Traveucore, 
fcc,  as  far  larger  than  the  Neilgherry  ranges;  lucrative  industries  intro- 
duced by  Europeans  rapidly  taken  up  by  natives ;  he  deprecated  attempts 
at  European  colonisation  of  South  Indian  hill  tracts  .  .      SiB-i 

Long  (Rev.  John) 

Difficulties  connected  with  the  European  colonisation  of  the  Himalayan 
plateau,  owing  to  their  degeneration,  and  difficulty  in  competing  with  the 
native  ryot  in  cheap  living  .......      5*4 

Macpherson  (H.  M.) 

Impossibility  of  the  Europeans  continuing  to  exist  beyond  the  second 
generation  without  admixture  of  fresh  European  blood       .  .  .565 

Danvers  (Julond) 

Benefits  of  improving  the  health  of  the  civil  and  military  servants  of  the 
•  State  in  India  by  the  hill  countries,  but  little  hope  of  establishing  Euro- 
pean colonies  j  railways  had  been  carried  near  to  most  of  the  hill  stations; 
question  lww  the  hilf  stations  might  be  utilised  for  training  European 
children  born  and  bred  in  India       ......      565-6 

Balfour  (Dr.  T.  Graham) 

Error  in  delaying  the  sending  of  soldiers  to  the  hill  districts  till  their  health 
broke  down  in  the  plains;  advice  that  they  should  be  sent  to  the  hills  first 
to  get  acclimatised,  then  to  the  plains,  and  lastly  to  the  seaboard  ready  for 
embarkation  at  expiry  of  term  of  service    .  .  •  .  .567 

Saunders  (Trelawny) 

The  colonisation  required  for  India  more  that  of  European  capitalists  than 
of  European  labourers;  one  development  required,  that  of  the  utilisation 
of  waste  products,  as  exemplified  in  the  morasses  of  bamboo  for  paper 
making,  fee.:  great  field  for  the  wool  trade  in  the  northern  frontier  of 
India 567-8 

Guy  (William  A.) 

Difficult  question  as  to  maintaining  the  population  of  India  by  natto  half- 
castes  or  intermarriage  of  Europeans  with  Europeans;  Dr.  Knox's  ideas 
of  the  non-permanency  of  European  races  in  America;  he  agreed  with 
Dr.  Balfour's  opinion  as  to  preserving  the  health  of  troops .  .  .      568 

Mulhall  (M.  G.) 

Felt  confidence  in  our  future  government  of  India;  success  of  our  outlay  in 
railways  there ;  the  achievements  in  increase  of  produce  of  the  Portuguese 
in  Brazil  a  pattern  for  us    .  .  .  .  .      668-6 

Oaird  <James,  C.B.) 

Fears  that  the  Indian  population  is  outgrowing  its  means  of  support ;  to  be 
met  by  encouraging  migration  of  natives  from  overpeopled  parts,  and  to 
provide  European  capital  and  superintendence  to  their  industry ;  modern 
cultivation  of  the  chincona  plant  at  Ootacamund  in  Madras;  rapid  growth 
of  the  eucalyptus ;  discovery  of  gold  in  the  hill  districts  of  South  India, 
and  sudden  excessive  rise  of  gold  companies;  benefits  of  the  hill  countries 
as  an  acclimatising  sanitarium  for  English  troops   ....      666-71 

Clarke  (Hyde),  reply : 

The  question  was,  was  it  possible  for  Europeans  to  perpetuate  themselves  in 
the  hill  countries  of  India ;  objection  to  the  encouragement  of  mixed  races, 
as  exemplified  in  the  Levantines  of  Turkey,  and  in  other  parts  of  the 
world ;  objection  to  Dr.  Knox's  views  as  to  the  European  population  of 
America  dying  out;  bad  effects  of  transplantation  of  animals  to  other 
districts ;  no  doubt  that  the  English  race  might  settle  end  increase  in  the 
hill  or  English  climate  districts  of  India       .....      671-5 

Coal.  Price  of  Best  Coal  in  Port  of  London,  1832-80  [parlia- 
mentary return,  1881] 596 

Coaii  mining  in  Ireland,  its  position,  and  character  of  the  mines,  their 

yield,  &c 682-4 

Coi£bn  (L.  L.).     Remarks  in  discussion  (Walford  on  Violent  Deaths)      522 
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Colokb  (J.  C.  B.).    Remark*  in  discussion  (Urlin  on  Irish  Incum- 
bered Estates  Court)         229-80 

Coxxesob.    Financial  and  Commercial  History  of  1880  [from  the 
"Statist,"  by  Bobert  Giffen] 75 

The  year  1880  not  a  sensational  year  as  compared  with  the  financial  and 
commercial  trouble!  of  the  previous  yean  18/8-79  •  •  .76 
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Bourne  (Stephen) 

The  comparison  in  Table  X  was  taken  as  showing  the  coincidences  between 
two  distinct  series  of  fifteen  years,  though  the  series  had  eleven  of  the  years 
in  common ;  he  thought  also  more  investigation  was  required  relative  to  the 
temperate  months,  and  the  effects  of  moisture  and  sunlight  .  .      866 

Doxsey  (I.) 

With  respect  to  the  winter  of  Canada,  he  recently  had  had  information  from 
friends,  who  found  they  could  bear  the  cold  there  at  io  degrees  below  aero 
much  better  than  the  cold  of  London,  owing  to  the  bright  sunshine;  und 
he  thought  some  of  Dr.  Guy's  conclusions  might  be  neutralised  from  this 
cause,  and  the  prevalence  or  moisture         .....     867 
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experience  of  our  prisons,  whose  inmates  had  none ;  his  paper  bad  reference 
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Caird  (James) 

Dr.  Guy's  paper  applied  to  this  country,  and  not  to  the  warm  regions  of  the 
earth;  the  assurance  companies  in  error  in  charging  additional  pram' 
on  persons  g  '       * 
two  opposite 


on  persons  going  to  warm  countries  in  the  winter,  as  tney  thus  avoided 
-'•   evifi    ........ 


G-TJY  (W.  A.).    Remarks  in  moving  the  adoption  of  the  report  at  the 

annual  meeting,  June,  1881 441 

remarks  in  discussion  (Hyde  Clarke  on  the  Hill  Stations  of  India)  568 

notice  of  his  writings  on  the  theory  of  statistics          ...  32 

Gutot  (P.  Y.).    "  La  Science  Economique "  (notice)        .         .         .  616 

Hall  (B.  Hepple).    Remarks  in  discussion  (Walford  on  Violent 

Deaths) 525 

Hamilton  (Rowland).    Remarks  in  discussion  (Droop  on  Elections)      200-201 
remarks  in  discussion  (Bevan  on  Industrial  Resources  of  Ire- 
land)         719 

Habding  (Charles).     Remarks  in  discussion  (Walford  on  Violent 

Deaths) 521 

Habb  (Thomas).    Remarks  in  discussion  (Droop  on  Elections).         .     198 
Habobbaye  (C.  J.).    Appointment  on  the  Irish  Incumbered  Estates 

Commission,  his  rare  genius,  &c.  ......     208-9 

Habt  (Robert).    See  Opium. 

Haubhovbb,  Gabaglio's  statement  of  his  views  on  statistics       .  36-7 

Hbndbikb  (Frederick).    Remarks  in  discussion  (Guy  on  Temperature 

and  Mortality) 262-4 

Hill  Stations.    See  India. 

HOOFBB  (Wynnard).     The  Method  of  Statistical  Analysis       .         .       31 

Notice  of  continental  studies  on  the  subject,  and  Dr.  Gabaglio's  treatise       .       31 
The  continental  opinion  that  there  is  a  science  of  statistics,  not  much  main- 
tained in  England   ........       81 

The  foreign  conception  has  been  fruitful  in  producing  valuable  works  on  the 

science  as  distinguished  from  the  method  of  statistics         •  .  •       89 

Dr.  Guy  our  principal  writer  on  the  method  of  statistics         .  33 

The  best  foreign  authorities:  G.  Mayr,  M.  Block,  Antonio  Gabaglio,  E.Engel, 

and  M.  Haushofer  .......        St 

Statistics  considered  as  a  science  by  them  only  in  its  relations  to  society        .       SS 
Quotations  from  the  above  writers  illustrative  of  their  opinions  in  favour  of 

statistics  as  a  science  and  a  method  .....       88-40 

—  Haushofer*B  point  of  difference  from  the  others,  as  to  statistics  being  an 

auxiliary  science      ........        87 

— -  summary :  that  statistics  is  a  method  of  scientific  inquiry  applicable  to 

all  sciences,  and  also  a  science  as  a  branch  of  sotiologr     .  .  .88 

Objection  to  the  above :  no  reason  why  statistics  should  be  a  method  when 

applied  to  physics,  but  a  science  when  applied  to  sociology .  40 

The  collection  of  statistics  made  from  all  manner  of  different  motives  .        40 

Difficulties  in  applying  the  laws  we  use  in  the  study  of  physiology  to  that  of 

sociology     .........       41-8 

Infancy  of  the  science  of  Social  Physiology     .....        48 

Definitions  by  the  author  of  a  "  Primary  Statistical  Quantity,*'  the  term 

"Statistics"  and  the  "Statistical  Method M  .  ...        44-6 

The  author  in  favour  of  statistics  being  called  "statistical  analysis," as  a 

method  of  scientific  inquiry.  ......       48 

Agreement  of  Mr.  J.  J.  Fox  and  Dr.  Hubbe-Schleiden  in  this  view  as  related 

to  microscopy         ........        48-8 

The  knowledge  of  the  use  of  an  instrument  may  be  called  scientific,  without 

such  knowledge  itself  being  a  science  .....       47 

Discusrion  on  Mr.  Hooper's  Paper  on  Statistical  Analysis: 
Walford  (Cornelius) 

Agreed  with  the  author  in  considering  statistics  as  a  method  for  other 
sciences;  but  considered  him  in  error  in  his  statement  as  to  the  recent 
origin  of  statistics,  which  had  really  existed  in  the  political  arithmetic  of 
the  previous  centuries         .......       48 
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Extract  from  minutes  of  evidence  of  Mr.  GuTen,  with  his  letter  to  the 

Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trade     ......  887-47 

Statistical  Society  : 

report  of  the  Council,  June,  1881 429 

abstract  of  receipts  and  payments  for  1880        ....     438-9 
proceedings  of  the  forty-seventh  anniversary  meeting  .         .     441-2 

proceedings  at   ordinary  meetings,  and  titles  of  papers  read, 

1880-81 482-34 

list  of  deceased  Fellows  during  1880-81 436 

opening  address  of  the'  President,  15th  November,  1881  (see 

Caird) .         .         .         .629 

comparisons  of  the  condition  pf  the  Society  in  various  particulars 
as  to  Fellows,  income,  expenditure,  sales  of  Journal,  &c.,  at 

intervals  of  five  and  ten  years 429-31 

Statistics,  opinions  of  various  authors  as  to  its  being  both  a  method 

and  a  science  ....  ......     81-43  > 

definition  of  the  terms  "primary  statistical  quantity,' '  "  statistics," 

"  the  statistical  method,"  Ac 40-47 

memorandum  on  the  compilation  and  printing  of  those  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  by  Bobert  Giffen  (see  Statistical  Committee 

of  Treasury) 278 

Stbbl.    See  Iron. 
Stock,  live.    See  Agriculture. 

Stock  Mabkbt,  position  of,  in  1880,  and  prospect  of  rapid  inflation  .     84-8 
Stbblbitbkt  (General).  On  the  area  of  the  Bussian  Empire,  1865-81. 
See  Russia. 

Suicides,  table  of,  1858-63 462 

homicides  and  executions,  tables  of 504-7 


Tabitf  of  the  Postal  telegraph,  question  of  the  reduction  of  (see 

Price  Williams) 1 

Taxation  (Local),  list  of  annual  papers  on    .         .         ...     335 
TcHBBNOziMi,  the  district  of,  in  Russia,  its  dense  population,  rich 

soil,  Ac 61-3 

Tbleobafh  (Electric),  gradual  progress  of  its  use  for  commercial 

purposes  since  1838 .1 

enumeration  of  the  different  companies,  their  amalgamation  and 

reduction  of  charges  previous  to  1870 2-6 

—  effect  of  reduction  to  is.  message  rate  in  increase  of  mes- 
sages in  nine  years  from  9!  to  26}  millions  ....         6 

suggestions  for  further  reductions    .....         7-10 

diagrams  showing  number  of  telegrams  and  letters,  1855-80       12 

tables  of  reduction  of  tariff,  receipts,  expenses,  Ac.,  of  tele- 
graph companies 13-17 

tables  of  revenue  since  transfer  to  Post  Office,  expenses, 

number  of  messages,  &c 18-21 

Tbligbafh  (Postal),  the  question  of  the  .reduction  of  the  present 
tariff  of  (see  Price  Williams) 1 
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Telephone.     Telelogues  and  Telegraph  Messages  [by  J*  W.  Batten]     750 

Comparison  between  United  Telephone  Company  and  Post  Office,  of  mes- 
sages, their  coat  to  the  public,  kc,  in  1880-61         ....      730-41 

Temperature,  tablet,  1795-96,  illustrating  effect  of  cold  on  the  mor- 
tality of  the  aged 259 

on,  and  its  relations  to  mortality,  an  illustration  of  the  applica- 
tion of  the  numerical  method  to  the  discovery  of  truth  (see 

Guv) 235 

Textile  Fabbicb  in  Ireland 696-704 

Timber,  treeless. character  of  Ireland  compared  with  what  it  was,  and 
proposition  for  replanting  it       ......  705-6 

Torrens  (Sir  Robert  R.).     Remark*  in  discussion  (Urlin  on  the 

Irish  Incumbered  Estates  Court)        ......     222-4 

Tbjlde,  table  of  exports  of  foreign  and  colonial  produce,  1875-80      .     128-9 
see  Exports,  Imports. 

revival  of  in  1880 79-80 

Treasury.    See  Statistical  Committee  of  (proceedings)  .  .         .     269 

Turkey.  Turkish  Official  Statistics  [by  S.  Stab,  extracted  from  the 
"Journal  of  the  Society  of  Arts,"  August,  1881]  .  .     588 

Table  of  imports  and  exports  for  1878  .  •  .  •  .589 

Tabic  of  number  of  male  population  and  building*     .  .  580 

Turner  (Francis).  Remarks  in  discussion  (Urlin  on  Irish  Incum- 
bered Estates  Court)         228-9 

United  States,  population  of  in  1870  and  1880.    See  Census. 

Urlin  (R.  Denny).  The  History  and  Statistics  of  the  Irish  Incum- 
bered Estates  Court,  with  Suggestions  for  a  Tribunal  with  Similar 
Jurisdiction  in  England 203 

The  state  of  Ireland  in  1849 ;  reference  to  reports  and  authors  on  the  subject      90S 

—  the  consequences  nnd  distress  from  the  famine  of  1845-47  far  more 
disastrous  to  the  landlords  than  recent  occurrences  of  non-payment  of 
rent.  .........      904 

—  commencement  of  the  distress  with  the  fall  of  prices  in  1815,  after  their 
inflation  by  the  European  wars;  unfinished  edifices  of  the  gentry,  fcc.       •      904 

— —  accumulating  debts  from  the  strict  settlements  of  fire-sixths  of  the  land; 

repeated  additions  of  jointures  and  portions,  and  virtual  state  of  bankruptcy 
Slow  procedure  in  cases  before  the  courts  of  exchequer  and  chancery,  with 

some  illustrative  examples  of  incumbered  estates    ....      905-7 
Incumbered  Estates  Commission;  necessity  for  the  Act;  its  farour  with 

solicitors  from  its  enabling  them  to  obtain  a  rapid  settlement  of  outstanding 

billaofcost. 907-8 

—appointment  of  Baron  Richards,  and  of  Br.  Longfield  and  Commissioner 

Hargreave  as  his  colleagues;  rare  genius  of  the  last  .  .      908-9 

—  simple  rules  of  procedure  adopted  in  contrast  to  the  cumbrous  character 

of  those  of  the  superior  courts       ......      909 

—  admirable  mode  of  sitting  apart  of  the  commissioners  on  their  own  cases, 

with  appeal  to  the  three  as  full  court  .  .  .309 

— —  details  of  its  procedure ;  sale  of  estates ;  assiduity  of  its  officers ;  location 
in  "the  four  courts;"  printing,  surveying,  and  mapping,  by  Government 
departments;  estates  sold,  1849-58;  gross  proceeds,  fcc.    .  .  .      910-14 

—  development  of  the  commission:  designated  successively  as  Landed 
Estates  Court  and  Court  of  the  Land  Judges;  business,  1864-79,  and  value 

of  estates  sold,  1879-79 '        .      916-M 

—  Act  for  registering  titles,  sndBricht's  clauses  for  increasing  purchases  by 
tenantry  little  used,  and  the  probable  causes  ....      916-18 

Proposals  for  a  similar  tribunal  in  England;  difficulties  and  expense  in  selling 
portions  of  estates,  and  necessity  for  sueh  a  court  and  register  .      919-21 

Discussion  on  Mr.  UrUn's  Paper : 
Torrens  (Sir  Robert  R.) 

His  introduction  of  the  registration  of  titles  to  land  in  South  Australia;  its 
cheapness  and  value  in  giving  indefeasible  titles ;  mode  of  compiling  and 
using  the  register,  and  its  adoption  by  the  other  Australian  colonies,  and 
applicability  to  England      .......      999-4 

Glover  (John) 

His  experience  as  to  registry  of  titles  in  shipping,  and  the  ease,  simplicity, 
end  freedom  from  error  of  transfers  and  mortgages  en  them  «  99S 


904-6 
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Ubltn  (R.  Denny).    Discussion  on  his  Paper — contd. 
Walford  (Cornelius) 

Beaions  against  the  application  of  a  system  of  registry  easily  adopted  in  a  new 
colony  to  an  old  country  where  primogeniture,  entails  and  family  settle- 
ments prevailed       ........      286-6 

Macdonell  (J.) 

Benefits  of  registration  of  titles  shown  in  the  avoidance  at  a  second  sale  of 
an  estate  orall  the  expenses  of  investigation  previously  gone  through  at  a 
previous  sale;  a  compulsory  system  of  registration  necessary  for  the 
peasant  proprietors  of  Ireland ;  the  Incumbered  Estates  Court  of  Ireland 
defective  as  a  model  to  act  on  ......      22*5-7 

Bourne  (S.) 

Recommendation  of  a  compulsory  registration  of  all  property  independent  of 
sale,  with  a  subsequent  investigation  by  a  recognised  authority  on  sale ; 
the  large  number  of  non-producers  engaged  in  obtaining  possession  of 
wealth  previously  created,  one  of  the  evils  of  this  country  .  .  .      227-8 

Turner  (Francis) 

The  Civil  Service  considered  by  some  as  the  most  useless  class  of  non- 
producers  ;  question  discussed  whether  a  cheap  system  of  compulsory 
registration  may  not  be  at  the  expense  of  the  British  taxpayers,  as  illustrated 
in  the  case  of  the  Irish  Act,  Ac.      ......      2S8-9 

Colomb  (J.  C.  R.) 

Value  attached  to  the  landed  estates  court  title  by  landed  proprietors  m 
Ireland;  his  experience  contrary  to  Mr.  Urlin's  as  to  the  best  managed 
estates  being  those  which  had  changed  owners ;  necessity,  however,  for  a 
public  register  to  guard  against  the  acuteness  of  the  village  attorney  229-30 

Martin  (K.  B.) 

Cheap  registration  in  the  Isle  of  Man ;  a  remedy  required  for  the  cumbersome 
state  of  the  tenure  of  land  question ......      290 

Mulhall  (M.  G.) 

Cheapness  of  transfer  of  land  in  Prussia  and  France  ....      280 
Oaird  (James,  C.B.) 

Registration  if  not  compulsory  on  all  owners  of  property,  should  be  so  on 
lands  changing  hands,  under  a  landed  estates  court;  probable  confusion  of 
title  in  Ireland  in  the  extension  of  small  properties,  from  only  4  per  cent,  of 
the  titles  given  in  the  incumbered  estates  court  being  registered  .  231 

Urlin  (Denny),  reply : 

The  success  of  the  registration  of  shipping  property  and  of  landed  property  in 
Australia,  a  strong;  argument  for  its  application  to  landed  property  at  home; 
instance  of  the  trifling  character  of  such  errors  as  have  occurred  under  the 
Irish  land  court ;  the  tribunal  required  for  England  not  to  be  compulsory, 
and  need  contain  only  the  legal  title  for  sale  and  transfer,  while  the 
equitable  title  remained  in  private  documents,  as  in  the  Isle  of  Man  snd  in 
railway  stocks ;  the  decrease  of  business  in  the  Irish  court  a  proof  of  its 
success  in  curing  the  disease  for  which  it  was  established  j  duties  levied  in 
the  Irish  court  in  aid  of  its  cost ;  the  registry  of  Middlesex  one  of  deeds 
and  not  of  title,  and  more  a  source  of  trouble  than  advantage ;  his  reference 
to  the  improved  condition  of  the  transferred  estates  alluded  to  the  larger 
examples     .........      231-4 


Vandbbbyl  (Philip).  Remarks  in  discussion  (Guy  on  Temperature 
and  Mortality) 

Vbssbloysky  (A.).  Land  Tenure  and  the  Distribution  of  the  Popu- 
lation in  Russia  [translated  from  the  "Journal  de  St.  Peters 
bourg,"  1880] 


Methods  employed  in  collecting  of  the  statistics  under  M.  de  Semdnow 
Subjects  of  the  tables  relating  to  landed  property  and  inhabited  localities 

owned  by  Individual  proprietors  or  rural  communes  .  . 

Districts  of  Governments  referred  to :  (the  Tchernozeme)  its  dense  popula- 
tion, rich  soil,  but  becoming  exhausted       ..... 

the  eastern  Tchernozeme,  with  rich  soil,  and  two  other  less  productive 

zones  of  clayey  and  sandy  soil         ..... 
Extent  of  land  belonging  to  each  Government,  of  which  two-thirds  is  arable 
Proportion  of  land  belonging  to  peasants,  individual  proprietors,  the  State, 

sic.,  in  the  eight  Governments,  and  the  proportion  that  is  arable     . 
Average  dimensions  of  the  properties  of  individual  proprietors 
—  ditto  of  the  church,  and  or  peasants       .... 
Differences  and  proportions  in  quantity  of  land  conceded  to  the  crown  and 


appanage  class,  and  to  the  ex-serfs 
Different 


266-6 

60 

60 

60-61 

61-2 

62-8 


66-9 
60-61 

62-7 
6S-9 


systems  of  land  tenure  used  by  the  peasant  class    . 
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VB8BKLOY8KT  (A.).  Land  Tenure  and  Population  in  Russia— conld. 

Bapid  increase  of  the  population  between  1858-78,  and  its  proportion  accord- 
ing to  class  ...«•••••       09-70 

Statistics  as  to  number  of  communes  and  villages,  and  percentage  of  bock 
and  mad  in  the  houses        .......       71-* 

see  Russia,  territorial  acquisitions. 

Vbbsbxs.    See  Shipping. 

losses  of.    See  Shipwrecks. 

Violence.    See  Deaths  from. 

Vothw.    See  Elections. 

by  majority,  on  the  question  of  •         .         .         .      #  -     142-6 

cumulative,  at  the  School  Board  elections  and  Cape  Colony ;  its 

defects  and  benefits 171-80 

limited,  its  introduction  in  the  Reform  Bill  of  1867    .         .         -     168-9 
preferential,  when  practicable ;  results,  Ac.  .   .  •     180-96 

Walfobd  (Cornelius).     On  the  Number  of  Deaths  from  Accident, 
Negligence,  Violence,  and  Misadventure,  in  the  United  Kingdom 

and  some  other  Countries  .-         . .     444 

Reference  to  the  new  Employers'  liability  Act,  1880,  as  suggesting  the 

necessity  of  this  paper        .......      444 

Fart  I.    Historical :  early  bills  of  mortality  (the  first  with  causes  of  deaths  in 

1629);  analysis  of  the  items  of  violent  deaths,  and  reference  to  Captain 

Grauut's  work         ........      446-7 

Corbyn  Morris's  table  of  deaths  from  violence  in  the  city,  1676-1767;  extracts 

from  Gay  and  Johnson  on  the  dangers  of  the  streets  .      447-0 

Table  of  violent  deaths  in  the  bills  of  mortality,  1647-1839,  with  results 

deduced 480-61 

Part  II.    Statistical:  first  practical  return  of  "violent  deaths"  in  1888; 

Table  D  of  ditto,  with  ratio  to  deaths  from  all  causes,  1838-79,  and 

commentary  ........      441-4 

ratio  of  violent  deaths  in  the  metropolis,  in  some  provincial  towns,  and 

in  counties,  1838-39,  with  subsequent  annual  analyses  up  fo  1875  .  .      4S4-6S 
deaths  from  railway  accidents,  1869-60  .....      468-9 

—  table  of  mortality  from  burns  and  scalds  in  1848-61       .  .  .461 

table  of  suicides,  1868-68 463 

— -  Scotland :  table*  of  deaths  from  violence  in  1866-76,  with  annual  com- 
mentary on  ditto    .....  ...      466-71 

— —  Ireland:  tables  of  deaths  from  violence  in  1864-79,  with  annual  com- 
mentary     .........      471-6 

foreign  countries :  violent  deaths  in  Sweden,  Prussia,  and  France,  and 

UbU  of  deaths  from  suicide,  homicide,  and  accident  in  European  countries 

in  1876 476-80 

United  States :  return  of  deaths  from  M  accidents  and  injuries,"  from 

censuses  of  1860, 1860,  and  1870 480-43 

Australia:    table  of  violent    deaths  in  Victoria,    1869-78-79,    and 

comparison  with  European  countries  ..... 

Part  11L  Practical :  increase  of  violent  deaths  with  that  of  our  mechanical 
arts  and  social  appliances,  with  commentaries  on  the  periodical 
variations  observed  in  the  causes,  ss  poisoning,  burns,  see.. 

—  question  of  cycles  in  .occurrence  of  accidents,  and  of  sub-cycles  apply- 
ing to  localities        ...      487 

analysis  of  the  causes  of  violent  deaths,  in  six  sob-classes,  1863-79 

(England  and  Wales),  and  in  divisions,  showing  preponderance  in  London, 
west-midland,  and  north-western  divisions  ....      487-93 

details  of  causes  of  violent  deaths,  in  each,  of  these  six  classes  .  .      493-603 

—  remarkable  causes  of  violent  deaths       .....      803-4 
Tables  of  homicides,  suicides,  and  executions,  sunstroke,  and  lightning,  fcc, 

as  eliminated  from  violent  deaths  from  accident      ....      604-7 

table  of  causes  of  violent  deaths  at  different  ages  .  •      603-10 

net  results,  annual  total  12,000  ......      610 

proportion  of  non-fatal  to  fatal  injuries  (the  former  probably  in  leas 

proportion  where  the  risks  are  greater)       .....      611-1$ 

conclusions:  violent  deaths  about  1  per  r,ooo every  year;  doubts  as  to 

the  statesmanship  of  the  Employers'  Liability  Act,  and  its  proposed  amend- 
ment to  prevent  workmen  contracting  themselves  out  of  the  Act,  as  the 
case  is  essentially  one  for  insurance  .....      613-16 

Appendix :  influence  of  intemperance  upon  violent  deaths     .  .  .      517-31 

Discussion  on  Mr.  Watford's  Paper : 
Harding  (Charles) 

Thought  Mr.  Walford'a  opinion  of  cycles  in  accidental  injuries  could  be 
explained  by  the  more  or  less  active  exertions  of  agents  in  pushing  the 
business  of  their  companies,  and  in  the  uncertain  certificates  of  medical 
men  ..........    681 
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Walfosd  (Cornelius).    Discussion  on  his  Paper— contd. 
Cohen  (L.  L.) 

Considered  that  one  great  deduction  from  Mr.  Watford's  paper  was,  thai  the 
interposition  of  the  legislature  in  such  matters  was  superfluous,  and  that 
in  dangerous  employments  the  employed  should  be  able  to  insure  against 
therisk       .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .      629 

Heison  (F.  G.  P.) 

Inquiries  made  on  the  introduction  of  the  Employers'  Liability  Bill,  as  to  the 
rates  of  fatal  and  non-fatal  accidents  in  mines,  (23),  railways  (25),  the  navy 
(40),  and  merchant  service  (150  in  10,000),  and  from  horse  vehicles:  the 
excess  of  mercantile  marine  chiefly  from  shipwrecks  .  .  •      622-4 

Balfour  (Dr.  Grraham) 

Probable  decrease  in  mortality  from  poisons,  from  recent  restrictions  on  their 
sale,  as  illustrated  in  the  reduction  of  suicides  and  assaults  in  the  army, 
after  discontinuance  of  the  issue  of  ball  cartridges  in  barracks,  and  side 
arms  out  of  barracks  .......      524 

Humphreys  (N.  A.) 

Decrease  of  the  proportion  of  deaths  from  violence  during  the  last  fifteen  years     524-6 
Hall  (E.  Hepple) 

Michigan  more  a  manufacturing  than  an  agricultural  State,  as  mentioned  by 
Mr.  Walford ;  intemperance  a  large  contributor  to  violent  deaths   .  ,526 

Caird  (James,  C.B.) 

Regretted  the  little  use  that  was  made  of  the  census  in  obtaining  information 
on  the  social  and  other  conditions  of  the  people       ....      626 

Walford  (Cornelius),  reply : 

Agreed  with  Mr.  Harding  as  to  the  laxity  of  coroners  and  medical  men  as  to 
the  true  cause  of  death,  especially  where  the  life  was  insured ;  necessity 
for  insurance  contracts  for  the  small  employers  of  labour  since  the  Em- 
ployers'  Liability  act,  &c .  .      626-7 

Walpoed  (Cornelius).    Remarks  in  discussion  (Hooper  on  Statistical 

Analysis) 48 

ditto  fUrlin  on  Irish  Incumbered  Estates  Court)  .         .     226-6 

ditto  (Guy  on  Temperature  and  Mortality)        ....     262-4 
ditto  (Bevan  on  Industrial  Resources  of  Ireland)        •  •     721 

Walbas    (L.).    "Theorie    Mathematique    du  Bim&allisme,   1881" 

(notice) 614 

"  Theorie  Mathematique  du  Prix  des  Torres  "  (notice)       .         .     615 
Wabs  of   United  States,  and  Franco-German,  1865-78,  enormous 

expenditure  on.         . 869 

Wbatheb,  reference    to  works  on    its   influence  on  sickness    and 

mortality 235 

Whbat,  excessive  increase  of  production  of  in  the  United  States, 

1840-80 630 

see  Com. 
Wilson    (James).    Remarks   in    discussion  (Beran  on  Industrial 

Resources  of  Ireland) 720 

Williams  (R.  Price).     The  Question  of  the  Seduction  of  the  Present 
Postal  Telegraph  Tariff  . 1 

Statement  of  the  gradual  progress  of  the  use  of  the  electric  telegraph  for 
commercial  purposes,  from  Cook  and  Wbeatstone's  first  telegraph  fine  on 
the  Great  Western  in  1888 1 

Little  appreciation  of  its  commercial  value  at  first,  the  Electric  Telegraph 
Company  being  considered  a  failure ;  increasing  recognition  of  its  commer- 
cial value  since  the  first  submarine  cable  in  1861     ....         8 

Enumeration  of  the  different  companies,  their  amalgamations  and  reductions 
in  rates  of  charges  previous  to  their  acquirement  by  the  Post  Office  in  1870  2-6 

Effect  of  the  reduction  to  the  is.  message  rate  in  the  increase  of  messages 
during  the  last  nine  years  from  9!  to  26}  millions  ....  6 

Exceptional  character  of  the  causes  of  its  not  being  accompanied  by  a  corres- 
ponding reduction  of  working  expenses       .....  6 

Proposal  for  a  further  reduction  of  tariff  for  messages  of  five,  ten,  fifteen,  or 
twenty  words  respectively,  in  order  largely  to  increase  telegraphic  traffic, 
without  loss  ........  7-8 
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